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CHAPTER  I. 

ANATOMY  OP  THE  PELVIS. 

The  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  pelvis  is  of  primary  importance 
for  the  obstetric  art,  since  upon  the  disproportion  of  its  size  to  that 
of  the  foetus,  or  abnormality  of  its  shape,  depends  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  delivery.  The  pelvis 
is  a structure  adapted  for  fulfilling  many  functions  at  once,  and  its 
obstetric  functions  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  purely  mechanical 
conditions  to  which  it  is  subjected.  It  forms  (1),  a bony  ring,  by 
means  of  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  legs; 
(2),  an  axis  for  the  movements  of  the  legs  upon  the  trunk ; (3),  an 
attachment  for  many  of  the  most  powerful  muscles  of  the  trunk 
and  of  the  legs ; (4),  a cavity  to  contain  the  pelvic  viscera  ; and 
(5),  a bony  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  child  in  parturition.  The 
rough  external  surface,  with  many  prominences  to  afford  leverage, 
is  adapted  for  the  attachment  of  muscles ; the  smooth  internal 
surface  is  suitable  for  the  passage  of  the  foetus.  Owing  to  the 
erect  posture  of  women,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis 
tend  to  gravitate  towards  the  pelvic  outlet.  Hence  there  is  a 
mechanical  difficulty,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  animals, 
in  rendering  the  structures  which  close  the  pelvis  strong  enough 
to  prevent  any  undue  yielding  under  pressure.  Tliere  are  two 
peculiarities  in  the  formation  of  the  bony  pelvis  which  tend  to 
diminish  this  difficulty.  F'irst,  the  considerable  inclination  which 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  has  to  the  horizon  in  the  standing  position 
has  the  effect  that  the  major  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  viscera  rests  rather  upon  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
and  anterior  bony  wall  of  the  pelvis,  than  upon  the  soft  parts 
which  close  the  pelvis  inferiorly.  Secondly,  owing  to  the  curvature 
■ of  the  pelvic  canal,  greater  than  that  of  the  pelvis  of  animals,  the 
lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  afford  some  measure  of  bony 
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support  to  the  contained  viscera,  and  give  a firm  attachment  to  the 
muscles  and  other  structures  which  constitute  the  pelvic  floor. 


Fig.  1. — Os  iniioniiiiatiun. 

As  in  almost  all  mammalia  the  pelvis  is  made  up  of  four  bones; 
two  omi  innominata,  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx.  Of  these,  each 


Fig.  2. — Division  between  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes. 

OS  innominatum  is  formed  hy  the  union  of  three  principal  portions, 
the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes.  These  are  separated  from  each 
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other,  generally  up  to  about  the  age  of  twenty,  by  a triradiate  or 
Y-shap'ed  piece  of  cartilage,  having  its  centre  at  the  acetabulum. 
In  addition  to  the  pelvis  proper,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  has 
also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  relation  to  certain  pelvic 
deformities.  The  student  will  be  assumed  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  these  bones,  as  described  in  text-books  of  anatomy,  and  those 
points  only  which  have  a special  bearing  on  obstetrics  will  be 
here  considered. 

The  Pelvis  as  a whole. — The  formation  of  the  pelvis  out  of 
several  bones,  instead  of  as  a completely  ossified  ring,  serves  a 


Fig.  3.— Sacnim  and  coccyx.  Fig.  4. — Section  of  sacrum 

and  coccyx. 


triple  purpose.  1st.  It  allows  the  progressive  development  which 
takes  place  especially  about  the  age  of  puberty  in  the  female  sex. 
2nd.  By  allowing  a certain  degree  of  yielding  of  the  joints,  it 
diminishes  the  risk  of  fracture.  3rd.  It  diminishes  in  some  degree 
the  jar  transmitted  to  the  trunk  and  brain  from  any  concussion 
upon  the  feet. 

'I’he  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  irregularly  oval  ring, 
somewhat  approximating  towards  a heart-shape,  which  constitutes 
the  pelvic  hrim  or  inlH,  and  is  the  part  of  the  bony  canal  at  which 
deformities  most  frequently  exist,  and  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  foetus  most  frequently  occurs.  'I'he  upper  half,  or  false 
jjelvis,  has  no  direct  concern  with  the  mechanism  of  parturition, 
and  chiefly  interests  the  obstetrician  by  the  fact  that,  from 
varieties  in  its  measurements,  inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  low'er  half  or  true  j^dvis,  includes 
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the  biim  itself  and  all  the  sti’uctnres  below  it.  The  parts  I’equiring 
sepal  ate  consideration  are  the  brim  or  inlet,  the  outlet,  and  the 


]''ig.  5. — Kemalc  pelvis,  seen  from  tlio  front. 

cavity,  or  space  comprised  between  inlet  and  outlet.  The  brim  is 
formed  by  the  ni)per  margin  of  the  pnbcs  in  front,  tlie  ilio-pectineal 
line  of  the  innominate  bone  on  either  side,  and  the  upper  and 


(5_ — Female  pelvis,  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Antoro-posterior  or 
conjugate,  transverse,  and  oblique  diameters  marked. 


anterior  margin  and  promontory  of  the  sacrum  behind.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that,  although  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is 
usually  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  brim,  it  generally,  in  tlie 
normal  pelvis,  lies  slightly  above  the  true  plane  of  the  brim. 
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Thus  the  plane  of  the  brim  cuts  the  front  of  the  sacrum  in  a line 
situated  at  a small  but  variable  distance  below  the  promontory ; 
and,  if  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  regarded  as  forming  part 
of  the  curve  of  the  brim,  that  curve  does  not  lie  accurately  in  one 
plane.  The  promontory  of  the  sacrum  forms  a flattened  portion 
in  the  curve  of  the  brim  even  in  the  normal  pelvis,  but  does  not 
actually  project  inwards.  In  the  commoner  varieties  of  deformity, 
it  does  so  project  inwards,  and  causes  the  shape  of  the  brim  to 
resemble  an  actual  heart-shape  or  kidney-shajDe.  The  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  bounded  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  behind,  the  pubic 


F'K-  7. — Outlet  of  [jelvis.  Antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  marked. 


bones  ill  front,  the  inner  surface  of  the  innominate  bones,  with  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  the  muscles  attached  to  them,  at  the 
sides.  The  outlet  is  lozenge-shape,  and  has  the  tubera  ischii  at 
each  side,  the  rami  of  the  ischia  and  pubes  converging  to  the  lower 
margin  of  the  symphysis  pubis  in  fiont,  and  tiie  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments  converging  to  the  coccyx  and  lower  end  of  sacrum 
behind.  The  pelvic  brim  is  sometimes  termed  the  superior  strait, 
the  outlet  the  inferior  strait. 

BiflTerences  between  Male  and  Female  Pelvis. — There  are 
important  differences  lietween  the  male  and  female  pelvis,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  latter  being  necessary  to  qualify  it  for  its 
functions  in  parturition.  The  bones  of  the  female  pelvis  are 
thinner  and  slighter,  and  the  prominences  for  muscular  attach- 
ment le.ss  strongly  marked.  When  looked  at  from  the  front,  the 
female  pelvis  is  seen  to  be  shallower,  wider,  and  less  funnel-shaped, 
the  outlet  being  relatively  larger  in  proportion  to  the  inlet, 
lioughly  speaking,  the  female  pelvis  forms  a short  segment  of  a 
ong  cone,  while  the  male  pelvis  is  a long  segment  of  a short  cone. 
As  a consequence,  both  the  tubera  ischii  and  the  acctabula  are 
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much  farther  apart  in  the  former.  The  latter  circumstance  causes 
the  woman  to  have  a more  undulatory  or  side-to-side  movement  in 
walking  than  man.  The  iliac  fossas  are  inclined  at  about  the  same 


Fig.  8. — Mule  iielvis,  .seen  from  Iho  front,. 


angle  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  in  the  two  sexes;  but,  inconsequence 
of  the  greater  widtii  of  the  true  pelvis,  the  iliac  crests  are  farther 
apiirt  in  woman,  <uid  tints  give  the  gretiter  breadth  across  the  hips 
to  woman’s  iigure.  The  iliac  crests  are  also  more  curved,  and, 


9_ — Male  pelvis,  vieweil  in  the  axis  of  the  In-im. 


in  consequence,  the  iliac  fossae  more  hollowed  out.  A marked 
difference  is  the  greater  width  of  the  pubic  arch,  which  m women 
is  usually  greater  than  a right  angle,  on  the  average  about  9o  ; 
in  man  less  than  a right  angle,  on  the  average  about  M . 1 he 

depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  much  less  in  woman,  and  the 
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sficruni  is  broader.  The  obturator  foramina  are  more  tiiaiigulai, 
and  their  vertical  diameter  less  in  proportion.  Ihe  great  sacro- 
sciatic  notch  is  shallower  and  wider.  The  dimensions  of  the  brim 
are  manifestly  larger,  and  more  especially  the  magnitude  of  the 
transverse  in  proportion  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  Ver- 
ueau  gives  for  adult  females  the  following  averages : Transverse 
13 ‘5 cm.,  conjugate  10’6 ; males : transverse  13 '0  cm., conjugate  10  4. 
The  shape  of  the  brim  also  differs  somewhat,  the  male  brim 
approximating  more  to  a cordate,  the  female  to  an  oval  shape. 
This  difference  is  due  to  the  maximum  transverse  diameter  in  the 
male  being  placed  more  posterior  to  the  centre  of  the  brim  than 
the  maximum  transverse  diameter  in 
the  female.  Looked  at  from  below,  the 
greater  size  of  the  outlet  of  the  female 
pelvis  is  still  more  manifest  than  that 
of  the  inlet. 

These  peculiarities  in  the  female  pelvis 
are  connected  with  the  presence  in  it  of 
the  female  genital  organs,  and  the  larger 
space  which  they  occupy.  In  cases  in 
which  the  uterus  and  ovaries  arc  imper- 
fectly developed,  the  pelvis  is  not  unfrc- 
quently  small,  and  conversely,  in  cases 
of  double  uterus,  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  has  been  found  unusually 
large.  'I’here  is  considerable  variety  in 
different  individuals  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  characteristics  of  the  female 
pelvis,  especially  the  large  size  of  the 
brim,  associated  with  great  length  of 
the  transverse  comjjared  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameter,  are  developed.  There  are  also  differences 
between  different  races.  In  the  most  intellectual  races  the  pelvis 
is  most  fully  developed  in  area,  a diff'ei'ence  which  must  be 
associated  with  the  greater  size  of  the  children’s  heads.  The 
development  is  greatest  in  the  Circassian  race,  and  affects 
especially  the  transverse  diameter.  In  the  more  savage  races,  on 
the  contrary,  such  as  Negroes,  Hottentots,  Bushmen,  and  Australian 
Aborigines,  not  only  is  the  size  somewhat  less,  biit  the  pelvic  brim 
is  more  round,  from  relative  smallness  of  the  transverse  diameter, 
and  thus  shows  a slightly  greater  resemblance  to  the  type  of  the 
monkey’s  pelvis,  in  whioli  the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  greater 
than  the  transverse  (see  Fig.  10).  The  angle  of  the  pubic  arch  is 
also  generally  not  so  great.  Difficulties  in  parturition,  however, 
more  often  occur  in  the  higher  races,  since  the  greater  size  of  the 
pelvis  is  more  than  comjjensated  by  the  greater  size  and  less 
compressibility  of  the  foetal  head. 


Fig.  10. — Pelvis  of  a large 
iiiouke)'.  (After  Hunipliry.) 
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Inclination  of  the  Pelvis. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that, 
ill  the  elect  position,  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  was  only 
slightly  inclined  to  the  horizon,  that  is,  that  it  was  nearly  in  the 
position  which  it  assumes  when  the  dry  pelvis  is  plaeed  upon  ' 
a table,  resting  upon  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  and  the  tubera  ischii.  j 
A trace  of  this  error  still  remains  in  the  term  horizontal  ramus,  j 


Fig.  ]]. — Antcro-postcrior  section  of  pelvis. 

A n.  Horizon.  o i>.  Vertical  line. 

A II  I.  Angle  of  inclination  of  pelvic  brim  to  horizon,  equal  to  60°. 
u K.  Axis  of  pelvic  brim.  l m.  Miil-plane  of  pelvic  oavity. 

N.  Projection  on  plane  of  section  of  apex  of  ischial  spine. 

applied  to  the  upper  ramus  of  the  pubes,  whereas  in  the  upright 
position  of  the  man  or  woman,  this  ramus  is  in  reality  more  nearly 
vertical  than  horizontal.  It  was  first  shown  by  Naegele  that  tlie 
plane  of  the  brim,  in  the  erect  position,  approaches  more  nearly 
to  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal,  and  he  estimated  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  horizon  at  60°  or  more.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Meyer,  it  varies,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  thighs,  from  45°  to  100°,  and  in  the  usual  erect  posture,  is  on 
an  average  54’5  . Taking  the  angle-  at  60  , it  follows  that  the 
height  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  above  the  top  of  the  pubes 
is,  on  the  average,  about  3f  inches.  A line  jjassing  horizontally 
backwards  through  the  top  of  the  pubes  passes  below  the  tip  of 
the  sacrum,  and  intersects  the  coccyx.  The  tip  of  the  coccyx  is 
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above  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  a line  joining 
these  two  points  makes  an  angle  of  about  10°  with  the  horizon. 

In  the  upright  position  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  passes  through  a point  a little  behind  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  corresponds  almost  exactly  with  the 
line  c D in  Fig.  11.  For  equilibi'ium  to  be  maintained,  when  the 
body  is  balanced  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora  by  the  aid  of  gentle 
muscular  action,  this  vertical  line  must  lie  exactly,  or  almost 
exactly,  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the  points  where  the  acetabula 
rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  femora.  In  standing  at  ease,  however, 
the  inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  slightly  diminished,  until  the  strong 
ilio-femoral  ligaments,  or  one  of  them,  are  put  upon  the  stretch, 
and  relieve  the  muscles  in  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  balance. 
The  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  then  falls  somewhat 
behind  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  acetabula. 

In  pregnancy,  or  when  any  abdominal  tumour  exists,  the  pelvic 
inclination  is  diminished.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  in  its 
new  position  must  be  brought  over  the  points  of  support  at  the 
heads  of  the  femora,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance.  This  is 
effected,  partly,  it  is  true,  by  the  woman  throwing  her  shoulders 
backward,  and  so  altering  the  curve  of  the  spine,  but  partly  also 
by  rotation  backward  of  the  whole  trunk  together  upon  the  heads 
of  the  femora.  The  effect  which  such  rotation  through  any  given 
angle  will  have  upon  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  a woman.  Hence,  in 
short  women,  during  pregnancy,  either  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis 
is  more  diminished  than  in  tall  women,  or,  more  frequently,  the 
shoulders  are  more  thrown  back,  and  thus  the  pregnant  condition 
becomes  more  manifest. 

Articulations  of  the  Pelvis. — There  are  certain  peculiarities 
about  the  pelvic  articulations  which  adapt  them  for  the  functions 
of  parturition,  and  accordingly  there  is  a slight  difference  between 
the  male  and  female  pelvis  as  regai-ds  these  joints. 

Sacro-iliac  Synchondrosis. — The  bones  are,  for  the  most  part, 
firmly  united  by  the  cartilages  which  cover  the  opposed  articular 
surfaces.  But  in  the  adult  woman,  and  especially  in  pregnancy, 
a synovial  membrane  exists  between  these  surfaces,  and  a certain 
small  degree  of  movement  is  penuitted.  The  nature  of  this  move- 
meut  is  a tilting  of  the  sacrum  backward  or  forward  relatively 
to  the  pelvis  u])on  a transverse  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  joint.  Thus,  by  the  tilting  backwards  of  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  inlet  is  somewhat 
increased,  and  conversely  by  the  tilting  backwai'd  of  its  lower 
extremity  there  is  a slight  gain  of  space  at  the  outlet  (see 
Fig.  12,  p.  10).  ^ 

The  centre  of  movement  is  nearer  to  the  promontory  than  to 
the  tip  of  the  sacrum.  Hence  the  tip  describes  an  arc  of  a longer 
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circle  than  the  pi'omoutoiy,  and  the  diameter  of  the  outlet  is  more 
affected  than  that  of  the  inlet.  It  is  estimated  by  Matthews  Duncan 
that,  by  nutation  forward  of  the  promontory,  the  conjugate  diameter 
of  the  inlet  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  one  or  even  two  lines, 
and  that  to  this  diminution  corresponds  an  augmentation  of  the 

corresponding  diameterof  the 
outlet  of  probably  double  the 
amount. 

In  this  way  parturition  is 
facilitated  in  a perceptible 
degree.  At  the  early  stage 
of  labour  the  woman  is  natur- 
all}'-  inclined  to  be  up  and 
about,  or,  if  in  bod,  to  lie 
with  the  thighs  extended  ; 
and  in  these  positions  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  is 
tilted  back,  and  tlie  pelvic 
brim  gains  its  greatest 
dimensions.  'When,  how- 
ever, the  head  is  passing 
through  the  outlet  she  in- 
stinctively draws  up  her 
knees  and  bends  her  body 
over  them,  while  the  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal 
muscles  draws  the  pubes 
upward.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  tilt  the  promontory 
forward  and  tlie  lower  end 
of  the  sacrum  with  tlie  coccyx  backward,  and  so  give  increased 
room  at  the  outlet.  A similar  movement  has  been  described  as 
taking  place,  in  lesser  degree,  by  the  assumption  of  a similar  position 
in  defecation.  A still  greater  nutation  of  the  promontory  of  the 
■ sacrum  backward,  and  increase  of  the  conjugate  diameter  than 
that  which  occurs  in  the  horizontal  position  is  produced  by  the 
Walcher  position,  in  which  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  with  her 
buttocks  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  her  legs  hang  down 
vertically  without  any  support.  According  to  Kiittner  the  con- 
jugate is  increased  by  the  horizontal  position  M cm.,  and  by  the 
Walcher  position  '9  cm.  (about  ^ inch),  as  compared  with  the 
lithotomy  position.  With  these  increases  correspond  diminutions 
of  1‘3  and  1'8  cm.  respectively  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  outlet.  lu  consequence  of  this,  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
Walcher  po.sition  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the 
brim  in  cases  of  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter. 

Synqjhysis  Fuhis. — The  fibro-cartilage  is  thicker  in  front  than 


Fig.  12. — Nutation  of  .sacrum  during  par- 
turition. 

rt  b.  Syiuphysis  puliis. 
c d.  Ordinary  po.sition  of  s-acruin. 
c"  d“.  Sacrum  in  its  po.sitiou  of  e.xtreme 
nutation.  The  tip  of  tlie  sacrum 
is  carried  hack  ward,  so  as  to 
augment  tlie  antoro-postcrior 
diameter  of  the  inferior  strait. 

(After  Mattliews  Duncan.) 
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behind,  and  towards  the  posterior  part  there  is  a small  interspace 
lined  hj  synovial  membrane. 

Sacro-Corcygeal Articulation. — The  sacrum  is  joined  to  the  coccyx 
by  a small  cartilaginous  disc  like  that  uniting  the  other  vertebrae, 
and  occasionally  there  is  a similar  disc  between  the  first  and  second 
bones  of  the  coccyx.  In  the  adult  woman  there  is  a synovial 
membrane  between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  whereby  a considerable 
amount  of  forward  and  backward  movement  is  allowed. 

Changes  in  Pelvic  Joints  during  Pregnancy. — In  preg- 
nancy the  cartilages  and  fibrous  structures  become  swollen  and 
softened,  and  the  synovial  cavities  extended,  so  that  the  bones  are 
separated  slightly  further,  and  the  mobility  increased.  In  some 
cases  this  process  proceeds  to  a morbid  degree,  or  persists  too  long 
after  delivery.  Walking  may  thus  be  painful  or  difficult  from 
undue  mobility  at  the  joints,  especially  at  the  symphysis  pubis. 
In  some  animals  the  changes  in  the  joints  are  of  more  importance 
than  in  woman.  Thus,  in  guinea-pigs  wide  separation  takes  place 
at  the  symphysis  pubis  in  delivery,  and  in  the  sow,  tilting  of  the 
sacrum  materially  enlarges  the  pelvic  canal. 

Mechanical  Action  of  the  Sacrum. — A vertical  transverse 
section  of  the  pelvis  through  its  points  of  support  has  the 
form  of  an  arch,  both  in  the  standing  and  the  sitting  position ; 
these  points  of  support  being,  in  the  former  case,  the  acetabula,  in 
the  latter,  the  tubera  ischii.  There  is  no  mechanical  analogj’^, 
however,  to  an  arch  in  architecture,  for  the  opening  out  of  the 
arch  is  not  prevented  by  any  lateral  supports,  but  partly  by  the 
ring  of  the  pelvis  being  completed  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
partly  by  the  strong  and  wide-spread  union  of  the  ilia  with  the 
sacrum.  Nor  has  the  sacrum  any  analogy  to  the  keystone  of  an 
arch,  although,  on  account  of  its  general  resemblance  to  a wedge,  it 
was  formerly  compared  to  one.  It  has  been  shown  by  Matthews 
Duncan  that  its  action  is  rather  that  of  a strong  transverse  beam, 
which  receives  the  weight  of  the  body  at  its  centre,  and  transmits 
it  at  its  extremities  to  the  ilia. 

The  weight  of  the  body  may  (by  the  parallelogram  of  forces)  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  components,  one  tending  to  force  the 
sacrum  downward  and  forward  in  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  (or 
in  the  direction  of  i n in  Fig.  11,  p.  8),  the  other  tending  to  force 
it  backward  at  riglit  angles  to  that  plane  (or  in  the  direction  i J 
in  the  same  figure).  Taking  the  pelvic  inclination  at  G0°,  the 
latter  force  is  exactly  half  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  the  former  a 
much  more  considerable  portion  of  it.* 

A section  through  the  centre  of  the  sacro  iliac  joint  parallel  to 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  (F'ig.  13,  p.  12)  shows  that  the  sacrum  is 
broader  below  than  above,  and  that  its  general  shape,  therefore,  is 

* Tlie  exact  proportion  is  sin.  00°  or  'SOO. 
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just  the  reverse  of  such  a wedge-shape  as  would  be  required  to 
counteract  the  tendency  to  displacement  in  the  plane  of  the  brim. 
A main  part  of  the  weight  is  in  fact  borne  by  the  posterior  sacro- 
iliac ligaments  {a  b,  Fig.  13),  by  which  the  sacrum  is,  as  it  were, 
suspended  from  the  posterior  crests  of  the  ilia.  On  looking  at  the 
section,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that,  near  the  centre  of  the  joint, 
there  is  a space  through  which  the  general  wedge-shape  of  the 
section  of  the  sacrum  is  reversed.  In  this  way  is  formed  a notch. 


I<’ig.  13.— Section  of  pelvis,  parallel  to  tlie  brim,  passing  tbrough  the  points 
where  the  pelvis  rests  ujjon  the  heads  of  the  leniora.  « b.  Posterior 
sacro-iliac  ligaments. 


or  what  in  mechanics  is  called  a “ bite,”  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  keeping  the  bones  in  place.  Its  efficacy  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  slant_  inwards, 
from  the  ilia  to  the  sacrum  (a  h,  Fig.  13),  and  thus,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  tension  which  is  put  ujjon  them,  tliey  draw  the 
ilia  more  strongly  together,  and  keep  the  articulating  surfaces  in 
closer  contact. 

The  general  wedge-shape  of  the  sacriini  does  come  into  play 
in  preventing  its  displacement  downwards  and  backwards  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  j)elvic  brim.  I he  tendency  to 
separation  of  the  ilia,  which  its  pressure  in  this  direction  would 
jaroducc,  is  counteracted  as  before  by  the  slanting  direction  of 
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the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  which  draw  the  bones  more 
powerfully  together  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  displacing 
force. 

Measurements  of  the  Pelvis. — The  dimensions  of  the  canal 
of  the  true  pelvis  may  be  estimated  by  drawing  any  number  of 
imaginary  planes  at  different  levels,  and  ascertaining  the  diameters 
of  each  plane.  Of  these  planes  the  most  important  are — first,  the 
plane  of  the  brim  ; secondly,  the  median  plane  of  the  pelvic  cavity, 
passing  through  the  centres  of  the  sacrum,  and  of  the  symphysis 
pubis ; and  thirdly,  the  plane  of  the  outlet.  The  median  plane 
intersects  the  obturator  foramen  near  its  upper  part,  and  the  greater 
sciatic  foramen  a little  above  its  centre,  crossing  the  ischium  above 
the  level  of  its  spine.  (See  Fig.  15,  p.  15,  and  Fig.  16,  p.  18.) 
The  plane  of  the  outlet  is  generally  regarded  as  drawn  through  the 
apex  of  the  pubic  arch  and  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  Such  a plane, 
however,  has  no  fixed  position,  but  varies  with  the  position  of  the 
coccyx  ; and,  further,  except  in  case  of  ankylosis  of  the  coccyx, 
it  is  the  plane  of  outlet  of  the  fixed  bony  pelvis,  terminating  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum,  which  determines  the  limit  of  size 
of  the  body  which  can  pass  out.  For  the  coccyx  can  be  pressed 
backward  until  the  antero-posterior  diameter  measured  from  its  tip 
exceeds  that  measured  from  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum.  More- 
over, the  coccyx  being  thus  movable  and  virtually  endowed  with 
elasticity  in  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  perineum  and  its 
muscles,  any  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  progress  of 
labour  is  comparable  rather  to  that  exercised  by  the  soft  parts  of  the 
perineum,  and  differs  totally  from  the  resistance  of  the  rigid  portion 
of  the  pelvis.  Hence  it  apjDears  preferable,  with  Tyler  Smith,  to 
regard  the  plane  of  the  outlet  as  that  drawn  through  the  apex  of 
the  pubic  arch  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum  (m  n.  Fig.  16, 
p.  18).  Such  a plane  is  inclined  about  16°  to  the  horizon,  assum- 
ing the  inclination  of  the  pelvic  brim  to  be  60°,  while  a plane 
drawn  through  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  is  inclined  only  about  10°,  or 
less,  according  to  the  position  of  that  bone. 

Diameters  of  the  Pelvis. — In  each  plane  three  diameters  ai’e 
generally  described,  the  antero-posterior,  the  oblique,  and  the 
transverse  (see  Fig.  6,  p.  4).  At  the  brim  the  term  conjugate  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  name  is 
taken  from  that  given  to  the  smallest  diameter  of  an  ellipse,  and 
should  not  therefore  be  extended,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameters  in  the  cavity,  and  at  the  outlet,  since  these  are 
not  the  smallest  in  their  respective  planes.  The  oblique  diameters 
at  the  brim  are  drawn  from  a point  on  the  ilio-pectineal  line  a 
little  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  on  either  side  to  a point 
corresponding  with  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  right  oblique  diameter  (ii  o)  is  that  which  starts  from  the 
mght  sacro-iliac  joint,  and  the  left  oblique  (n  o)  that  which  starts 
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from  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  some  French  authors  have  used  the  term  in  just  the 
opposite  sense,  naming  each  oblique  diameter  from  its  anterior 
instead  of  from  its  posterior  extremity.  Taking  the  average  of  a 
large  number  of  normal  pelves,  the  following  may  be  given  as  the 
standard  measurements,  taldng  the  nearest,  quarter  of  an  inch, 
and  avoiding  decimals  : — 

Antero-posterior.  Oblique.  Transverse. 

Brim  4^  4f 

Cavity  4f  (6J)  4f 

Outlet  4|  (4|)  4i 

The  oblique  diameters  at  the  cavity  and  the  outlet  are  enclosed 


Fig.  14. — Section  of  pelvis,  side  to  side  ; ijorpendicular  to  plane  of  brim. 


in  brackets,  as  of  comparatively  little  importance,  since  their  length 
is  uncertain,  not  being  measured  between  bony  points. 

The  rhomboidal  opening  presented  by  the  pelvis  including  the 
coccyx,  when  looked  at  from  below  (Fig.  7,  p.  5),  does  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia  being  on  a lower  level  than 
the  line  joining  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  triangles,  one  side  being 
common  to  the  two,  namely,  the  transverse  diameter  between  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  the  apex  of  one  triangle  being  the  apex 
of  the  pubic  arch,  of  the  other  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

The  following  are  average  measurements  : — 

Between  ischial  tuberosities  ...  . . 4^ 

Antero-posterior  measured  to  tip  of  coccyx  . . 

This  may  be  increased  when  the  coccyx  is  pushed 
backward  in  parturition  to  . . . • 44 — 5 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  progressively 
and  considerably  diminished  in  passing  from  the  brim  towards  the 
outlet,  the  effect  of  which  is  obvious  on  looking  at  a vertical 
section  of  the  pelvis  from  side  to  side  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  brim  (Fig.  U).  The  diminution  is  chiefly  due  to  a slightly 
marked  line  of  elevation  running  from  the  brim  at  about  the 
position  of  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  downward  and  backw^ard  to 
the  ischial  spine,  at  which  point  the  transverse  diameter  is  the 


Fig.  15. — Lateral  view  of  pelvis  from  within,  showing  the  inclined  planes  of 

the  ischium. 

smallest  of  all  the  diameters  of  the  normal  pelvis,  being  only 
four  inches,  or  very  little  more.  On  looking  at  a lateral  view  of 
the  pelvis  from  within  (Fig.  15),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  line 
divides  the  lateral  wall  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  part. 
Before  and  behind  this  elevated  line  are  two  smooth  inclined 
planes,  the  former  looking  slightly  forward,  the  latter  slightly 
backward.  These  are  the  anterior  and  posterior  inclined  2danes 
of  the  ischium.  This  narrowing  of  the  lateral  dimensions  of  the 
pelvis  from  above  downwards  has  a considerable  influence  on  the 
rotations  of  the  foetus  in  parturition  ; and  the  pressure  of  the 
inclined  planes  comes  also  into  play,  although,  by  some  authors, 
an  exaggerated  importance  has  been  attached  to  them. 

The  antero-posterior  diameter  becomes  considerably  increased  as 
it  is  traced  downward  from  the  brim  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
but  is  diminished  again  rather  suddenly  when  the  inferior  strait  or 
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plane  of  outlet  of  the  true  rigid  pelvis  is  reached.  Beyond  this 
point  it  is  again  somewhat  increased,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the 
coccyx,  supposing  this  bone  to  be  pressed  backward  to  its  fullest 
extent.  The  diminution  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
undergoes  at  the  inferior  strait  does  not,  however,  alter  the  general 
result,  namely,  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  the  longest  at  the 
brim,  the  oblique  in  the  cavity,  and  the  antero-posterior  at  the 
outlet. , It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  fact  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  determining  the  movement  of  the  foetal  head,  the  longest 
diameter  of  which  rotates  as  in  a screw,  following  the  longest 
diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

The  right  oblicpie  diameter  at  the  brim  is,  as  a rule,  slightly 
longer  than  the  left.  Two  causes  may  contribute  to  this  result ; 
first,  the  greater  use  of  the  right  leg,  leading  to  a greater  inward 
pressure  at  the  right  acetabulum,  and  a consequent  relative 
shortening,  in  development,  of  the  left  oblique  diameter,  ending  at 
that  acetabnlum  ; secondly,  a congenital  asymmetry,  which  runs 
throughout  the  vertebral  column,  including  the  cranial  bones,  and 
in  virtue  of  which  that  column  has  a slight  tendency  towards 
a spiral  arrangement  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  right  leg  is  generally  stronger 
than  the  left ; and  whether  it  is  not  rather  the  left  leg  which 
corresponds  to  the  right  arm  with  which  it  moves  synchronously. 

Alteratiom  of  diameters  by  mft  'parts. — The  diameters  as  given 
above  are  measured  in  the  dry  pelvis,  and  the  presence  of  the  soft 
])arts  introduces  modifications  of  some  importance,  especially  at  the 
pelvic  brim.  In  general  the  soft  parts  diminish  each  available 
diameter  about  ^ inch,  except  when  the  uterine  wall  intervenes 
between  the  presenting  part  and  the  pelvis,  in  which  case  the 
diminution  may  be  much  greater.  At  the  brim,  however,  the 
projections  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  lessen  the  transver.se 
diameter  about  i inch.  In  the  clothed  pelvis,  therefore,  the 
oblique  diameter  at  the  brim,  instead  of  being  smaller  than  the 
transverse,  is  about  equal  to  it. 

Other  Measurements. — Besides  the  diameters  already  given,  there 
is  another  which  has  considerable  practical  importance,  because  it 
can  readily  be  ascertained  in  the  living  woman.  This  is  measured 
from  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum, 
and  is  called  the  diagonal  conjugate  (c  n),  or  sacro-subpubic 
diameter  (k  n.  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  In  the  normal  or  slightly  con- 
tracted pelvis  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
true  conjugate,  and  therefore  measures  normally  4'hO  inches. 
Another  diameter  commonly  given  is  the  sacro-cotyloid  diameter 
measured  from  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  a point  corre- 
sponding to  the  acetabulum  on  each  side.  It  measures  normally 

inches.  The  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  much  deeper  posteriorly 
than  anteriorly,  the  depth  from  the  promontory  to  the  tip  of  the 
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sacrum  being  3f  inches,  or  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  4|-  inches, 
while  the  depth  of  the  symphysis  pubis  is  inches. 

External  Meas^irements. — Tlie  external  measurements  of  the 
pelvis  are  only  of  significance  from  the  fact  that  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  varieties  in  them  wdth  regard  to  the  magnitude  of 
internal  diameters.  The  following  are  average  measurements  : — 

Inches. 

Between  anterior-superior  spines  of  ilia  (Dist.  Sp.  II.)  10 
Between  widest  part  of  iliac  crests  . (Dist.  Cr.  II.)  lOf 
External  conjugate  (C.  Ext.)  between  spine  of  last 

lumbar  vertebra  and  upper  part  of  symphysis  pubis  7| 

Axis  of  the  Pelvis. — By  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  is  meant  an 
imaginary  line  indicating  the  course  taken  by  the  centre  of  the 
foetal  head  as  it  passes  through  the  genital  caxial.  This  course 
not  being  precisely  defined,  various  modes  have  been  given  for 
drawing  the  axis  of  the  pelvis.  Thus  the  centre  of  the  head  was 
supposed  to  move  in  w-hat  was  called  the  circle  of  Cams,  a circle 
having  its  centre  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  pubes,  and  a radius 
equal  to  half  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim.  But  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sacrum  is  almost  straight  in  vertical  section  so  far 
as  the  junction  of  its  second  and  third  bones,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  pubes  is  also  nearly  straight,  diverging  only  at  a small  angle 
from  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  sacrum.  The  centre  of  the 
head,  therefore,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  descends  almost  in  a 
straight  line,  as  through  a cylinder,  until  it  is  low  enough  for  the 
head  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  curved  portion  of  the  sacrum, 

; forming  part  of  the  pelvic  floor.  Its  course,  therefore,  has  no 
I resemblance  to  the  arc  of  a circle,  neither  does  it  resemble  a 
parabola,  to  which  it  has  been  compared,  for  the  two  arms  of  a 
parabola  tend  towards  directions  parallel  to  each  other,  if  produced 
far  enough. 

The  following  construction  for  drawing  the  pelvic  axis  will  give 
a line  closely  approximating  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  foetal 
head.  Through  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  draw  a line  e f 
‘(see  Fig.  16,  p.  18),  not  to  the  absolute  summit  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  but  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  symphysis.  This  line  repre- 
:setits  the  smallest  diameter  through  which  the  foetus  has  to  pass 
;at  the  brim,  and  therefore  most  rightly  deserves  the  name  of  the 
true  conjugate  diameter.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  obstetric  true 
• conjugate  diameter,  to  distinguish  it  from  a line  drawn  to  the 
; absolute  summit  of  the  symphysis,  as  in  Fig.  11  (p.  8).  The 
1 plane  passing  through  e f perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure 
iis,  for  practical  purposes,  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim.  Similarly, 
lif  .M  N be  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  to  the  nearest  point  at 
I the  bottom  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  m n is  the  smallest  autero- 
s posterior  diameter  at  the  inferior  strait,  and  the  plane  passing 
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through  M N perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  is  the  plane 
of  the  pelvic  outlet. 

From  the  point  in  front  of  the  pubes  where  e f and  m n meet, 


Fig.  16. — Diagram  showing  axis  and  planes  of  pelvis,  a b c,  axis  of  pelvis  ; 
c D,  axis  of  developed  canal  of  soft  parts ; x,  anus  as  distended  in  parturi- 
tion ; B F,  plane  of  Imin  ; k l,  niid-plaue  of  cavity  ; m n,  plane  of  outlet ; 
0 p,  axis  of  brim  ; q k,  axis  of  mid-plane  ; s t,  axis  of  outlet ; n ii,  horizon  ; 
E N,  diagonal  conjugate  or  sacro-subpubic  diameter. 

let  any  number  of  radii  be  drawn  intersecting  the  pubes  and  the 
sacrum,  and  let  a line  a n c be  drawn,  passing  through  the  centres 
of  all  those  portions  of  the  radii  which  are  intercepted  between  the 
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inner  surfaces  of  the  pubis  and  sacrum.  The  line  A B c will  be  the 
axis  of  the  bony  pelvis.  The  upper  half  of  it,  a b,  will  be  almost 
a straight  line,  since  the  upper  half  of  the  anterior  face  of  the 
sacrum  is  nearly  straight.  If  K l be  a radius  midway  between  b f 
and  N,  the  plane  passing  through  k l perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  figure  will  be  the  mid-plane  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  construction  may  be  completed  in  the  following  manner  for 
the  variable  portion  of  the  genital  canal.  Suppose  the  coccyx  to  be 
pushed  back  as  in  parturition,  and  the  soft  part  of  the  canal  to  be 
dilated  to  the  full  expansion  reached  as  the  foetal  head  is  passing 
through  it.  The  curve  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  will 
thus  be  an  arc  of  a circle  having  its  centre  near  the  lowest  point 
of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  axis  of  the  canal  of  soft  parts, 
including  the  coccyx,  will  be  an  arc  of  a circle  c d,  having  the 
same  centre  and  half  the  radius.  At  c there  is  a point  of  discon- 
tinuity between  the  axis  of  the  bony  pelvis  and  that  of  the  canal 
of  soft  parts.  At  this  point  the  centre  of  the  head  slightly 
changes  its  direction  of  movement  on  passing  the  inferior  strait, 
having  just  previously  been  compelled  to  approach  nearer  to 
the  pubes,  on  account  of  the  progressive  diminution  of  the 
antero-posterior  diameter. 

Axes  of  the  several  Planes  of  the  Pelvis. — It  has  been 
usual  to  regard  the  axis  of  each  plane  as  a straight  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to  that  plane  through  its  centre.  Such  a line,  how- 
ever, has  no  practical  significance  or  use.  AVhat  we  want  to  know 
is  the  direction  in  which  the  centre  of  the  head  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
advancing,  when  that  centre  lies  in  any  given  plane  of  the  pelvis. 
This  direction  will  be  given  if  we  define  the  axis  of  any  plane  as  the 
tangent  to  the  curved  axis  of  the  pelvis  at  the  point  where  it  cuts 
that  plane.  This  is  the  same  thing  as  the  straight  line  joining 
the  centres  of  two  very  closely  adjacent  planes,  and  it  therefore 
necessarily  gives  the  dii’ection  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  head. 
As  thus  defined,  the  axis  coincides  with  the  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  at  the  brim,  but  at  other  parts,  especially 
towards  the  inferior  strait,  this  is  not  precisely  so.  In  Fig.  16, 
o p is  the  axis  of  the  brim,  q k,  the  axis  of  the  mid-plane,  is 
inclined  only  slightly  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  on  account  of 
the  slight  curvature  of  a b,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvic  axis, 
s T,  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  which  indicates  the  line  of  movement 
of  the  centre  of  the  foetal  head  as  it  approaches  the  outlet,  differs 
appreciably  from  the  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  outlet,  and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  woman. 

The  Pelvis  in  Infancy  and  Childhood. — In  infancy  the 
pelvis  is  very  small,  even  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  child,  and 
thus  the  organs  afterwards  contained  in  the  pelvis  are,  in  the 
infant,  partially  in  the  abdomen.  The  prominence  of  the  abdomen 
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noticed  in  early  life  is  tlins  accounted  for.  Besides  its  small  size, 
the  pelvis  of  the  infant  differs  in  shape  from  that  of  the  adult,  and 
departs  less  widely  from  the  type  of  pelvis  seen  in  animals  (see 
Fig.  17).  The  iliac  fossm  are  flatter  and  less. spread  out,  more 
upright,  and  their  surfaces  look  more  forward.  The  maximum 
distance  between  the  iliac  crests  is  hardly  greater  than  that 
between  tlie  anterior-superior  spines.  It  has  generally  been  said 
that  the  sacrum  is  narrower  in  proportion  than  in  the  adult  pelvis, 
but  Professor  Thomson  has  shown  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  its 
width  in  the  foetus  exceeding  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim. 
The  maximum  width  lies,  however,  more  above  the  plane  of  the 
brim  than  in  the  adult;  and  the  wings  are  less  developed  in 


Fig.  17. — Infantilo  iiehis  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  brim. 

propol'tion  to  the  body.*  It  has  generally  been  held  that  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim  exceeds  the  transverse  in 
the  foetal  and  infantile  pelvis,  and  this  is  the  case  with  most  ' 
dried  s]jccimens.  According  to  d'homson,  however,  this  is  not 
correct ; and  he  finds  the  excess  of  the  transverse  diameter  to 
be  little  less  in  the  foetal  than  in  the  adult  pelvis.  The  pelvis 
is  funnel-shaped,  becoming  smaller  towards  the  outlet  in  the 
female  sex  as  well  as  in  the  male.  The  curve  of  the  sacrum,  in  ■ 
antero-posterior  section,  is  very  slight,  and  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  is  less  than  in  the  adult,  so  that  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  • 
sacrum  looks  more  forwards  and  not  so  much  downwards.  T he  ^ 
transverse  concavity  of  its  anterior  surface  is  greater  than  in  the 
adult,  while  it  is  less  deeply  sunk  between  the  iliac  bones  in  the 
direction  of  the  coccyx.  'I'he  curvature  of  the  ilio-])cctincal  lines  3 
is  slighter.  The  pubic  arch  forms  a more  acute  angle,  and  the  I 
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tubera  iscbii  are  relatively  nearer  together  than  in  the  adult. 
The  three  portions  of  the  innominate  bone,  separated  by  a tri- 
radiate  or  Y-shaped  piece  of  cartilage,  haAung  its  centre  at  the 
acetabulum,  are  not  united  into  a solid  bone  till  about  the 
twentieth  year,  an  arrangement  which  permits  the  prolonged 
enlargement  of  the  pelvis  by  growth.  It  has  generally  been 
said  that  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  between  the  male  and 
female  pelvis  in  fcetal  life  and  childhood,  but,  according  to 
Fehling’s  researches,  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  manifested  much 
earlier  than  has  been  supposed,  even  at  the  fifth  month  of  foetal 
life.  The  special  chai’acters  of  the  female  pelvis,  especially  its 
relatively  lai’ge  si/e,  are  not,  however,  fully  manifested  until  the 
time  of  puberty  is  drawing  near.  About  this  time  a specially 
rapid  growth  takes  place  in  the  female,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  is  congenital  deficiency  of  uterus  and  ovaries.  This 
is  one  of  the  facts  which  shoAv  that  the  development  of  the  pelvis 
depends  largely  upon  the  original  forces  of  growth,  and  not  merely 
upon  mechanical  influences. 

Development  of  the  Pelvis. — The  changes  in  shape  Avhich 
the  pelvis  undergoes  during  growth  are  brought  about  partly  by 
the  development  of  the  several  bones,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
mechanical  forces.  The  characteristic  differences  of  sex  depend 
upon  the  former,  and  are  already  manifest  in  foetal  life.  The 
latter  act  equally,  or  almost  equally,  upon  the  two  sexes.  It  is  of 
special  importance  to  study  carefully  the  action  of  these  influences 
in  the  development  of  the  normal  pelvis,  for  if  this  be  once 
thoroughly  understood,  the  mode  in  which  all  the  forms  of  dis- 
torted pelvis  result  from  modifications  of  these  influences  will 
present  no  difficulty.  The  most  important  mechanical  influence 
is  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  body  transmitted  through  the 
sacrum,  from  the  effect  of  which  the  bones  become  gradually 
moulded  in  the  coui'se  of  years.  The  pressure  and  tension  of 
muscles  and  ligaments  have  also  considerable  influence. 

Changes  in  the  Sacnim. — The  vertical  line  tlu’ough  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body  passes  nearly  through  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum,  and  therefore  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac 
joint  (c  D,  Fig.  11,  p.  8).  The  effect  of  the  weight  therefore  tends 
to  rotate  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  forward  and  downward 
upon  a transverse  axis  through  the  centre  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 
Ihe  lower  extremity  of  the  bone  would  be  tilted  back  in  corre- 
sponding degree,  but  for  the  tension  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 
The  effect  of  the  two  forces  acting  in  conjunction  is  that  the 
curvature  of  the  sacrum,  in  antero-postcrior  section,  is  increased, 
while  the  sacro-vcrtebral  angle  becomes  more  acute,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  approaches  nearer  to  the 
horizontal.  Besides  this,  each  of  the  two  components  of  the  body- 
weight,  one  acting  perpendicular  to  the  pelvic  brim,  the  other  iu 
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the  plane  of  the  bi-im,  has  an  effect  upon  the  sacrum.  Tlie  first 
causes  it  to  sink  deeper  downward  and  backward  between  the  ilia, 
so  that  the  promontory  approximates  more  nearly  than  before  to 
the  plane  of  the  brim.  (Compare  Fig.  17  with  Fig.  6,  p.  4.)  The 
second  and  larger  component  causes  it  to  sink  slightly  towards  the 
centre  of  the  brim,  so  that  the  posterior  crests  of  the  ilia  stand  out 
further  benind  it.  It  also,  through  yielding  of  the  bone,  diminishes 
its  curvature  in  transverse  section,  and  thus  flattens  that  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  brim  formed  by  the  sacrum.  (See  Fig.  18.) 
This  effect  is  increased  if  the  bone  is  unduly  soft,  as  from  rickets, 
and  the  ])romontory  then  becomes  an  actual  projection  inwards 
into  the  brim. 

As  regards  the  changes  in  the  sacrum  due  to  growth,  the  chief 
difl’erence  noted  in  the  adult  pelvis  is  that  the  wings  of  the 
sacrum  have  developed  more  in  proportioii  than  the  central 
portion.  (Compare  Figs.  6,  p.  4,  and  17,  p.  20.)  It  has 
generally  been  stated  tliat  this  development  of  tlie  sacral  wings 
])roducos  a relative  increase  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  Accoi’ding  to  'I’liomson,  however  {Inc.  cit.),  the  growth 
of  the  sacrum  as  a whole  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  ilia, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  dcvelo])mont  of  the  wings,  the  total 
transverse  width  is  less  in  jn’oportion  to  the  brim  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  fmtus.  So  far  as  the  growth  of  the  sacrum  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  the  ])re])ondcrance  of  the  transverse  over  the 
conjugate  diameter  would  tend  to  diminish.  It  is  probable  that 
it  actually  does  diminish  in  the  earlier  years,  and  thus  a pelvis  in 
which  the  transverse  has  not  the  same  preponderance  over  the 
conjugate  as  in  the  adult  is  characteristic  rather  of  the  child  than 
of  the  foetus  or  infant,  as  was  formerly  suj)posed.  When  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  wings  of  the  sacrum  takes  place  near  the  time 
of  puberty,  the  transverse  diameter  regains  its  preponderance, 
aidetl  by  the  action  of  mechanical  forces.  If  any  cause  prevents 
the  development  of  the  sacral  wings,  marked  transvei’se  narrowing 
in  the  adult  pelvis  is  the  result. 

Chnwm  in  the  Lateral  Pelvic.  Wall. — It  has  been  already 
explained  that  a main  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  suspended 
from  the  posterior  crests  of  the  ilia  by  the  posterior  sacro-iliac 
ligaments  (see  pp.  11,  12).  Its  effect  upon  the  shape  of  the 
brim  may  be  studied  by  examining  a section  parallel  to  the  brim, 
tlu’ough  the  points  of  support  of  the  acetabula  upon  the  heads  of 
the  femora,  a section  which  passes  also  nearly  through  the  centre 
of  Ihe  sacro-iliac  joint  and  its  posterior  ligaments.  (See  lig.  13, 
p.  12,  and  Fig.  18.) 

The  innominate  bone  {cede,  Fig.  18),  hinged  upon  the  sacro-ihac 
joint  (c),  forms  a lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  the  joint  c.  flhe 
posterior  extremity  {a)  of  the  lever  is  drawn  forwards  and 
inwards  through  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  («7>)  by  that 
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component  of  the  body-weight  which  acts  parallel  to  the  brim. 
The  anterior  end  (e)  of  the  lever  would  therefore  be  tilted 
outward,  ou  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  brim  passing  through  the 
fulcrum  c,  but  that  it  is  held  inward  by  the  symphysis  pubis.  As 
it  is,  the  bone  is  gradually  moulded  and  its  curvature  increased, 
so  as  to  enlarge  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

In  Fig.  18  is  shown  diagrammatically  the  change  of  shape 
produced  by  the  body-weight  in  the  advance  from  infancy  to 
maturity.  The  actual  change,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is 
exaggerated,  according  to  modern  views  as  to  the  true  shape 
of  the  infantile  pelvis,  since  the  transverse  exceeds  the  conjugate 
diameter  even  in  infancy.  Comparing  B with  a,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  B the  sacrum  has  become  flattened,  and  has  sunk  deeper 


Fig.  18. — Diagram  to  illustrate  the  change  of  shape  in  the  pelvis.  The  figures 
are  supposed  to  be  sections  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  passing  through 
the  points  where  the  pelvis  rests  on  the  heads  of  the  femora,  like  the  actual 
section  shown  in  Fig.  13,  p.  12. 

A.  Child’s  pelvis.  b.  Mature  pelvis  reduced  to  size  of  child’s  pelvis. 

a b.  Posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments.  cl.  Point  at  which  pelvis  rests  on  head 
c.  Sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  of  femur. 

c.  Symphysis  pubis. 

P,  Q.  Components  of  pressure  of  head  of  femur. 

between  the  ilia.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  pelvis  have  become 
more  curved,  and,  in  consequence,  the  transverse  diameter  has 
become  relatively  greater. 

Effects  of  the  Pressure  of  the  Femora.—  The  tilting  outward  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  lever  is  resisted,  not  only  by  the  completion 
of  the  pelvic  ring  at  the  symphy.sis  pubis,  but  by  the  inward  pressure 
of  the  heads  of  the  femora  at  the  point  cf  (Fig.  18).  So  far  indeed 
as  this  pressure  is  the  reaction  to  the  weight  of  tlie  body,  it  acts 
vertically  upwards  (p.  Fig.  18).  This  is  evident  if  the  equilibrium 
of  the  leg  is  considered.  The  resistance  of  the  ground,  by  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported,  acts  vertically  upwards.  For 
ecjuilibrium  this  line  of  action  must  coincide  with  the  line  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  downward  to  the  head  of  the 
femur.  It  therefore  tends  to  thrust  the  acetabulum  d not  inward 
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but  outward.  For  the  projection  of  its  direction  on  the  plane  of 
Fig.  18,  being  a vertical  line  (r),  will  fall  outside  the  sacro-iliac 
joint  or  fulcrum  c.  The  force  p will,  therefore,  tend  to  rotate  the 
lower  end  of  the  innominate  bone,  or  lever  a d e,  outward. 

The  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  femiir  has,  however,  also  a 
horizontal  component  Q,  acting  inward  at  the  point  d.  This  is  due 
to  the  horizontal  component  of  the  tension  of  the  muscles  which 
slant  inward  from  the  femur  to  the  pelvis.  It  is  to  he  observed  also 
that  the  perpendicular  from  the  fulcrum  c (Fig.  18)  on  the  direction 
of  the  force  Q is  much  greater  than  that  on  the  direction  of  p.  The 
force  Q has  therefore  in  this  respect  a mechanical  advantage  in 
leverage  over  the  force  p.  Inward  pressure  at  the  acetabulum 
is  also  produced  in  lying  on  the  side.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
calculate  a priori  whether  on  the  whole  the  inward  or  outward 
leverage  would  prej)onderate.  Put  e.xperience  shows  that  the  inward 
leverage  does  actually  jjreponderate.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  in  jicrsons  who  sit  much  and  stand  or  walk  little,  as,  for 
instance,  children  who  suffer  severely  from  rickets,  the  pelvis 
becomes  relatively  wider,  from  diminished  action  of  the  pressure  of 
the  femora.  It  is  al.«o  ]>roved  especially  by  two  rare  forms  of 
])clvis.  The  first  is  that  in  which  the  legs  are  congenitally  absent, 
l)ut  the  woman  is  able  to  sit  upon  the  tubera  ischii.  The  second 
is  that  of  the  so-called  congenital  dislocation  of  both  femora, 
really  a malfoi'ination,  in  which  no  acctabula  are  developed,  but 
the  heads  of  the  femora  rest  on  the  outside  of  the  expansions  of 
the  ilia.  In  both  these  forms  of  ])clvis,  the  transverse  diameter 
is  relatively  large,  in  conse(|uence  of  the  absence  of  the  pressure 
of  the  femora  at  the  acetahula. 

Since  therefore  the  tension  of  the  sacro  iliac  ligaments  (a  6, 
14g,  1 8)  is  resisted  bf)th  by  the  inward  thrust  at  d and  by  the 
tension  at  e,  the  ilium  is  the  portion  of  the  innominate  bone  which 
is  most  strongly  acted  upon  between  the  counteracting  forces,  and 
thus  it  is  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  wall  between  c and  d 
that  the  curvature  of  the  brim  is  most  increased.  The  eftect 
extends  also  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  which  gains  in  this  way 
that  curvature,  owing  to  which  the  maximum  transverse  diameter 
(Dist.  Cr.  II.)  comes  to  exceed  the  distance  between  the  anterior- 
superior  spines  (Dist.  Sp.  11.).  The  inward  pressure  of  the  femora 
is  not  in  itself,  without  the  effect  of  the  junction  at  the  symphysis 
pubis,  sufficient  to  counteract  the  tilting  outward  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  lever,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  acetahula  do 
actually  become  relatively  further  apart,  and  the  anterior  half  of 
the  pelvic  ring  has  its  share  in  the  moulding  produced.* 

'file  ilium  alone  has  been  regarded  as  forming  the  lever,  and 
termed  the  “sacro-cotyloid  beam.”  All  the  parts  of  the  innominate 

* For  <a  discussion  of  tlie  effect  of  tlie  pressure  of  tlie  femora,  see  Cliampneys, 
Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXV. 
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bone,  however,  react  upon  each  other,  even  though  the  union 
between  them  is  only  by  cartilage,  as  is  proved  by  the  fixct,  already 
mentioned,  that  the  development  of  the  curvature  of  the  brim 
takes  place  even  in  the  absence  of  an  acetabulum.*  There  is 
another  reason  why  it  is  mechanically  unsound  to  regard  the  ilium 
alone  as  the  lever.  For,  since  there  is  more  or  less  rigid  union 
between  ilium  and  pubes,  the  action  between  the  two  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a single  resultant  force,  but  only  to  a force  and  a 
couple,  while  the  direction  of  the  couple  cannot  be  determined. 
But,  at  the  point  e,  where  the  two  pubic  bones  are  united,  it 
is  obvious  from  symmetry  that  the  action  between  the  two  in  the 
standing  position  is  reduced  to  a single  horizontal  force,  and  that 
the  couple  vanishes. 

The  leverage  action  in  widening  the  pelvis  being  dependent 
upon  the  component  of  the  body-weight  which  acts  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  brim,  it  follows  that  the  effect  is  increased  with  any 
increase  of  the  inclination  of  the  brim  and  the  converse.  Hence 
we  get  a general  principle  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
remember  in  all  pelvic  deformities.  Any  deformity  ivhich  increases 
the  inclination  of  the  brim,  tends  to  prodtice  a relatively  great,  and 
any  defcrrmity  which  diminishes  it,  to  produce  a relatively  small, 
transverse  diameter. 

Effects  of  Sitting. — In  sitting  the  reactions  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  act  vertically  upwards  through  the  tubera  ischii.  The  * 

* Matthews  Diincan,  in  his  able  discussion  of  this  subject,  committed  one 
error,  when  he  assumed  that  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  indicates  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  ixressure  of  the  head  of  the  femur  upon  the  pelvis 
(Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  106).  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  indicate 
this  direction,  since  the  force  is  transmitted  just  as  if  the  femur  formed  a straight 
line,  and  that  it  does  not  do  so  is  proved  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur  which  sometimes  occurs  in  old  age,  when  its  inclination  to 
the  vertical  becomes  more  obtuse.  This  shows  that  the  average  direction  of  the 
resultant  pressure  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  femur  is  not  iu  the  line  of  the 
neck,  but  more  nearly  vertical.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  d priori. 

The  neck  of  the  femur  forms  an  angle  of  from  60°  to  75°  with  the  vertical.  If 
this  were  the  direction  of  the  resultant  pressure,  it  would  follow,  from  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  that  the  horizontal  component,  due  to  muscular  action 
alone,  would  be  considerably  greater  than  the  vertical  component,  the  reaction  to 
the  weight  of  the  body.  And  since  the  horizontal  component  is  itself  only  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  muscular  force,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  muscular  force 
in  action  should  be  considerably  more  than  double  that  required  to  suspend  the 
body,  not  including  the  legs,  and  this  would  be  clearly  an  absurd  conclusion. 
Moreover,  in  running  or  jumping,  it  is  the  vertical  component  of  the  pressure 
which  is  increased  by  the  effect  of  momentum.  We  may  infer  that  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  pressure  is  much  nearer  the  vertical  than  is  that  of  the  nock  of 
the  femur,  and  that  the  angle  of  the  latter  is  adapted  simply  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  joint,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  round  it.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  Matthews  Duncan  attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
inward  pressure  of  the  heads  of  the  femora,  and  too  little  to  the  tension  of  the 
anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to  outward  rotation 
of  the  anterior  ends  of  the  sacro-cotyloid  beams. 
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projections  of  these  vertical  lines  upon  the  plane  parallel  to  the  brim 
through  the  centres  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  pas^  outside  those 
joints,  just  as  the  line  p does  in  Fig.  18,  p.  23,  the  tubera  ischii 
being  further  apart  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  Hence  the  effect 
of  the  pressure  tends  to  rotate  the  anterior  end  of  the  lever 
formed  by  the  innominate  bone  outward,  and  thus  increase  rela- 
tively the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  In  persons,  therefore, 
wlio  cannot  stand  or  walk  during  the  age  of  development,  but  sit 
a great  deal,  tlie  pelvis  is  generally  wider  than  normal.  For  the 
body-weight  tends  to  widen  the  pelvis  by  leverage,  as  in  standing, 
although  in  somewhat  less  degree,  on  account  of  the  diminished 
pelvic  inclination  ; and  this  tendency  is  assisted  by  the  pressure 
on  the  tubera  ischii,  instead  of  being  counteracted  in  some 
measure  by  pressure  on  the  acetabula.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pelvis  of  a woman  bedridden  from  birth,  who  never  sat  or  walked, 
has  been  descril)od,  in  which  the  antero-posterior  diameter  at  the 
brim  is  considerably  greater  than  the  transverse  (see  Chapter  XXX.) ; 
while  the  outlet  is  small,  somewhat  like  that  of  a male  pelvis. 

Again,  since  the  vertical  lino  through  the  tubera  ischii  passes 
outside  a lino  joining  the  centres  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  of  the 
sacro-iliac  joint,  the  pressiu’C  on  the  tuber  tends  to  rotate  the 
lower  part  of  the  innominate  bone  outward  u])on  this  line  as  axis. 
Movement  of  the  whole  bone  being  resisted  by  the  ligaments,  the 
ischia  become  bent  somewhat  outwards,  and  the  distances  between 
their  tubera  relatively  wider,  as  the  pelvis  grows.  The  action  of 
the  muscles  ])assing  from  the  ischium  and  from  the  lower  ramus 
of  the  pubes  to  the  femur  also  tends  to  draw  the  ischium  outwards, 
and  to  widen  the  pubic  arch.  The  same  forces  which  widen  the 
distance  between  the  tubera  ischii  also  counteract  the  tendency 
which  the  tension  of  the  lessor  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  would 
otherwise  have  to  approximate  the  spines  of  the  ischia. 

EffeclK  of  MuRCMlar  Action. — 3'he  plane  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  is  inclined  back- 
ward in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Of  these  muscles,  the 
recti  ai’e  the  most  powerful,  d’hus,  the  traction  force  exercised 
by  these  muscles  has  a component  acting  in  the  plane  of  the  brim 
and  tending  to  pidl  the  pubes  backward  toward  the  sacrum,  and 
thus  flatten  the  pelvic  ring  from  before  backward  and  spread  it 
out  latei'ally.  'I'his  force  aids  the  effect  of  the  body-weight  in 
promoting  the  transverse  development  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  probably 
due  to  the  same  force  that,  in  intra-uterine  rachitis,  before  the  body- 
weight  can  have  any  influence,  the  characteristic  rachitic  shape  of 
brim  is  produced.  The  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  also  tend  to  draw 
the  superior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  toward  the  inferior,  and  so  to 
flatten  the  pelvis. 

The  change  of  shape  of  the  iliac  fossa;,  by  which  they  become 
more  curved  and  more  hollow  and  look  more  upwards  than  in 
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infancy,  is  promoted  by  the  traction  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
them,  especially  the  glutei  and  sartorius,  as  well  as  by  the  leverage 
exercised  on  the  ilia  by  the  posterior  sacro  iliac  ligaments. 

The  doctrine  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  the  most  important 
of  the  influences  determining  the  normal  development  of  the  adult 
out  of  the  infantile  pelvis,  and  also  the  production  of  certain  forms 
of  pelvic  deformity,  especially  of  the  rachitic  pelvis,  is  supported 
bv  Litzmaun,*  Matthews  Duncan, and  Schroeder.J  On  their 
authority  it  has  obtained  wide  acceptance.  Kehrer,§  however, 
has  argued  that,  because  many  of  the  changes  characteristic  of 
rickets  have  been  found  in  congenital  cases,  when  the  body-weight 
can  have  had  no  influence,  the  action  of  the  muscles  must  be  the 
most  important  element  in  the  case.  Fehling||  also  contends  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  body-weight  in  the  normal 
development,  and  in  the  production  of  the  rickety  pelvis  ; and,  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  latter,  attaches  the  chief  importance  to 
arrest  or  disturbance  of  development. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  forces  of  growth  and  the 
action  of  muscles  are  of  much  importance,  and  that  Matthews 
Duncan  and  Schroeder  have  attached  too  exclusive  an  influence 
to  the  leverage  action  of  the  “ sacro-cotyloid  beam.”  But  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  in  intra-uterine  rachitis,  when  the  bones 
are  still  more  yielding  than  in  rickety  children,  the  action  of  muscles 
and  other  pressures  are  sufficient  to  produce  many  of  the  usual 
rachitic  changes,  the  effect  of  the  body- weight  is  not  a very  important 
or  even  the  predominant  influence  after  birth. 

The  following  are  the  chief  arguments  proving  the  important 
influence  of  the  body-weight : — 

(1.)  That  all  the  changes  which  the  body-weight  and  the  resist- 
ances it  calls  out  might  be  expected  to  produce  in  the  pelvis,  do 
actually  occur  in  the  progress  from  infantile  to  adult  life.  These 
are  the  changes  already  described  (pp.  20 — 25),  namely,  relative 
increase  of  the  transverse  diameter,  rotation  of  the  sacrum  on  a 
transverae  axis,  with  corresponding  increase  of  its  curvature  in 
antero-posterior  section  and  diminution  of  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle,  flattening  of  the  sacral  curve  in  transverse  section,  sinking 
of  the  sacrum  deeper  between  the  ilia  in  the  direction  of  the 
coccyx,  separation  of  the  tubera  ischii,  widening  of  the  pubic  arch, 
and  general  relative  increase  of  the  pelvic  outlet.  Fehling,  indeed, 
contends  that  conclusions  drawn  from  dried  foetal  pelves  are 

* Die  Fonnen  des  Beckens.  Berlin.  - 1871. 

t llesearches  in  Obstetrics.  Edinburgh.  1868. 

I Lehrbnch  der  Geburtshiilfe.  Bonn.  1881. 

§ Zur  Entwickelungsgcschichte  des  llacliitischen  Beckens.  Arch,  fiir  Gynajk. 
Band  V.  1872. 

II  Die  Form  des  Beckens  beiin  Fiitus  und  Neugeborenen.  Arch,  fiir  Gyna’k. 
Band  X.  1870.  Die  Entstehiing  dor  Kachilisclien  Beckens.  Aridi.  fiir  Gyniuk. 
Band  XI.  1877. 
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unsafe,  on  account  of  the  change  of  shape  which  occurs  in  drying 
He  declares  that  the  transverse  expansion  of  the  brim  is  present 
even  at  the  third  month  of  foetal  life,  and  that  sexual  diflferences 
are  plain!}'  seen  even  at  the  fifth  montli.  Hence  he  argues  tliat 
tlie  traction  of  the  ilio-sacral  ligaments  is  far  less  important  than 
Matthews  Duncan  supposed,  and  tliat  the  transverse  expansion  of 
tlie  foetal  pelvis  depends  upon  original  growth.  Professor  Thomson 
also  concludes  that  the  ratio  of  the  transverse  to  the  conjugate  is 
nearly  the  same  in  the  fmtus  as  in  the  adult.  It  may  be  allowed 
that  Matthews  Duncan  under-estimated  the  relative  influence  of 
the  process  of  development.  But  the  facts  shown  by  Thomson  , do 
not  controvert  the  view  of  Matthews  Duncan  with  reg.ard  to  the 
leverage  action  of  the  innominate  bone  under  the  influence  of  the 
body-weight,  but  rather  confirm  it.  For  since  the  relative  width 
of  the  sacrum  becomes  diminished  from  foetal  to  adult  life,  the 
adult  pelvis  shoidd  be  narrower  transversely  than  the  footal,  so  far 
as  regards  the  eflect  of  growth  ; and,  in  the  bedridden  pelvis  (see 
Chajjter  XXX.),  this  is  found  to  bo  actually  the  case.  But  Thomson’s 
measurements  give  an  average  ratio  of  transverse  to  conjugate  in 
the  fa'tus  of  only  ITS  as  compared  with  D27  (Verneau)  in  the 
adult.  Tims  actual  widening  takes  place  normally,  though  less 
than  was  formerly  supposed. 

(2.)  'I’hat  in  rachitic  softening  of  the  bones  all  the  changes  are 
exaggerated. 

(3.)  'I'hat  in  the  various  forms  of  pelvic  deformity,  whenever  the 
pelvic  inclination,  and  therefore  also  the  component  of  the  body- 
weight  acting  in  the  plane  of  the  pelvis,  are  increased,  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  relatively  diminished  ; whenever  these  arc  diminished 
(as  in  the  kyphotic  pelvis),  the  conjugate  diameter  is  relatively 
increased. 

(4.)  'I'liat  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis  (see  Chapter  XXX.),  which 
has  originally  been  normally  developed,  and  which  is  changed  by 
mechanical  influences,  the  change  of  shape  is  obviously  due  mainly 
to  the  body-weight,  together  with  the  pressures  on  the  acetabula 
and  tiibera  ischii. 

(5.)  That  the  formation  of  the  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  in  which 
one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  is  anchylosed  (see  Chapter  XXX.), 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  leverage  of  the  innominate  bone 
being  called  into  action  on  one  side  only,  and  so  producing  the 
usual  curvature  of  the  brim  on  that  side  only,  while  the  opposite 
side  remains  nearly  straight. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OVULATION  AND  CONCEPTION. 

Development  of  the  Ovules. — Every  ovule  in  the  adult 
ovary  has  its  origin  from  a portion  of  the  epithelium  lining  the 
pleuroperitoneal  cavity  of  the  embryo.  While  the  general 
epithelium  of  this  cavity  is  flattened,  that  covering  the  Wolfflan 
body  is  cylindrical.  A thickening  of  this  epithelium  is  formed  at 
one  point,  and  this  constitutes  the  earliest  trace  of  the  ovary. 

In  the  chick  it  appears  at  about  the  fourth  day  of  incubation. 
The  connective  tissue  beneath  also  proliferates,  and  eventually 
forms  the  vascular  and  fibrous  stroma  of  the  ovary,  while  the 
epithelial  cells  are  destined  to  form  the  ovules,  and,  according  to 
some,  the  lining  of  the  Graafian  follicles.  The  development  of 
the  ovary  proceeds  by  the  growth  of  the  epithelial  layer  or  “ germ 
epithelium,”  and  of  the  fibrous  stroma,  whereby  eventually  the 
epithelial  cells  become  embedded  in  the  stroma,  with  the  exception 
of  a single  layer,  which  remains  upon  the  surface,  to  form  the 
epithelial  covering  of  the  ovary.  As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
process,  histologists  are  not  yet  agreed.  Pfluger  described  the 
ingrowth  from  the  surface  of  glaiid-like  tubules,  having  a base- 
ment membrane,  lined  with  a definite  epithelium,  and  having 
larger  round  cells  in  their  middle.  These  larger  cells,  according 
to  his  description,  formed  the  ovules  ; the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
tubules  became  the  epithelium  lining  the  follicides.  Constrictions 
were  first  formed  by  the  ingrowth  of  the  stroma,  so  that,  at  this 
stage,  a series  of  “ egg-chains  ” was  produced.  Eventually  the 
septum  became  complete,  and  each  ovum  was  enclosed  in  a separate 
capsule,  constituting  the  Graafian  follicle.  Waldeyer,  whose 
authority  has  been  largely  followed,  described  the  embedding 
as  taking  place  by  a reciprocal  growth,  upward,  of  processes 
of  the  stroma,  and  downward,  not  of  tubules,  but  branching 
columns  of  epithelial  cells,  without  any  basement  membrane, 
which  columns  were  eventually  cut  up  into  clusters.  At  a very 
early  stage  some  of  the  cells  were  conspicuous  by  their  large  size, 
and  these  were  the  “ primordial  ova.”  Each  cluster,  as  a rule, 
eventually  contained  one  only  of  the  primordial  ova,  while  the 
smaller  cells  remained  still  small,  and,  by  numerous  divisions, 
arranged  themselves  around  the  primordial  ovum,  to  form  the 
epithelium  of  the  follicle. 
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In  the  more  recent  researches  of  Foulis''"  a somewhat  different 


account  is  given.  Foulis  describes 


Fig.  10. — SocUon  Uirongli  the  ovary  of  a 
liiuiiaii  foetus  of  seven  iiiontlis.  On  the 
snrfueo  is  seen  the  germ  epithelium  (h)  ; 
at  I is  seen  a large  spherieal  germ  epithe- 
lium corimsele  ; lower  down  grouirs  of 
similar  eorpuseles,  oi'  egg-elusters  (o),  are 
einhedded  in  the  meshes  of  the  connee- 
tive  tissue  stroma  (y)  ; many  pi  imordial 
ova  (ill),  in  various  stages  of  development, 
are  seen,  ehiefly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
figure  ; in  eontacl  with  each  primordial 
ovum  are  fusiform  connectivo  tissue  cor- 
puscles («),  similar  to  the  fusifoiin  cor- 
puscles of  which  the  stroma  consists  ; 
numerous  blood-vessels  ramify  throughout 
the  ovary.  (After  Foulis.) 


converted 
stroma  of 


into  connective  tissue 


every  epithelial  cell  which 
becomes  embedded  as  des- 
tined to  form  an  ovule. 
According  to  him,  the  em- 
bedding takes  place  mainly 
by  upgrowth  of  processes  of 
the  fibrous  stroma  penetrat- 
ing amongst  the  germ  epi- 
thelium as  trabecula),  thus 
enclosing  clusters  of  cells  in 
compartments,  and  finally 
enclosing  every  single  epi- 
thelial cell  in  a separate 
compartment.  The  prim- 
ordial ovules  lie  at  first 
naked  in  the  midst  of  the 
stroma,  and  the  cells  which 
form  the  epithelial  lining  of 
tlie  follicles  are  derived  from 
the  connectivo  tissue  cor- 
puscles, and  not  from  the 
germ  ejjitbcliun).  Tlierc  is 
no  doubt  tliat  this  view  of 
the  origination  of  the  cells 
of  the  membrana  granulosa 
from  the  connective  tissue 
receives  some  confirmation 
from  the  ajjpearance  of 
primordial  follicles,  before 
their  development  begins, 
even  in  the  adult  ovary,  of 
some  animals,  including  the 
human  subject  (Fig.  20). 
Tlie  ovum  is  seen  surrounded 
only  by  a few  spindle-shaped 
cells  resembling  connective 
tissue  cells  rather  than  epi- 
tbelium.  It  is  also  supported 
by  the  behaviour  of  tlie  cells 
of  the  membrana  granu- 
losa in  forming  the  corpus 
luteum,  winch  is  eventually 
stroma,  similar  to  the  ordinary 


the 


ovary  ; or,  m 


cases  of  defective  circulation  or  on 


* Trans.  Itoy.  Sou.  Edin.,  Vol.  XX\'II, 
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the  approach  of  the  menopause,  into  a fibrous  or  hyaline  cicatrix. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  ovule,  itself  an  epithelial  cell  by  origin, 
influences  the  cells  around  it  while  present  in  the  follicle,  causing 
them  to  proliferate  into  cells  which  behave  like  epithelium  for  the 
time,  but,  after  the  ovum  has  escaped,  proceed  to  form  connective 
tissue.  The  view  of  Foulis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  follicular 
epithelium  has  recently  been  supported  by  Wendeler  and  Clark. 

From  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  ovary,  it  follows  that  it  is  not 
covered  by  the  peritoneum  in  the  same  sense  as  the  other  viscera. 
The  superficial  layer  of  the  original  germ  epithelium  is  not 
developed  into  ovules,  but  becomes  the  epithelial  covering  of  the 
ovary  [h,  Fig.  19,  p.  30  ; e.  Fig.  21,  p.  32).  It  is  continuous  with 


Fig.  20. — Section  of  adult  human  ovary.  One  follicle  just  beginning  to 
develop  is  shown,. and  four  primordial  follicles.  X 240. 

the  peritoneal  epithelium,  but  it  is  prismatic,  and  not  flattened. 
The  outer  fibrous  covering  of  the  ovary,  the  so-called  tunica 
albwjinea,  is  simply  a superficial  condensed  portion  of  the  fibrous 
stroma  of  the  organ.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  whitish  colour, 
due  to  its  vascularity  being  less  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
organ.  Like  the  rest  of  the  stroma,  it  contains  involuntary 
muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  connective  tissue. 

All  the  ovules  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  ovary  exist  in 
it  at  birth,  and  a far  greater  number  are  present  than  are  required 
for  ovulation  throughout  the  whole  period  of  active  sexual  life. 
The  number  at  birth  has  been  estimated  .as  high  as  100,000. 
A considerable  proportion,  however,  appears  to  become  atrophied, 
and  disappear,  so  that  in  adult  life,  and  even  at  puberty,  the 
number  is  much  smaller.  At  puberty,  it  is  said  that  about 
30,000  remain. 
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Structure  of  the  Ovary. — The  ovary  is  generally  described 
as  made  up  of  two  portions — a cortical  zone,  containing  the 
Graafian  follicles,  and  an  internal  portion,  consisting  of  the  fibro- 


vascular  stroma.  'J'his  distinction,  however,  exists  only  in  infancy 
and  early  cliildhood,  and  ceases  to  bo  marked  before  puberty, 

althongli  tlie  follicles  are  always 
chiefly  situated  near  the  surface. 
I’lie  stroma  is  made  up  of  wavy 
connective  tissue,  mingled  with 
elastic  fibres,  and  also  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  involuntary 
muscular  fibres.  To  the  action 
of  the  latter  considerable  im- 
portance is  attached  by  some 
authorities  as  influencing  the  rup- 
ture of  the  follicles,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  ova.  On  section 
of  an  ovary  after  puberty,  a few 
follicles  are  seen  which  have  reached  sizes  vaiying  from  -jV 
to  i inch,  but  the  great  majority  are  visible  only  on  microscopic 
examination. 

From  the  section  of' a cat’s  ovary  (Fig.  21)  it  will  be  seen 


Fig.  22. — Section  of  linnian  ovary, 
showing  Graafian  follicles  ap- 
proaching maturation.  (About 
twice  tile  natural  size.) 


Fig.  21. — .Section  of  a portion  of  cat’s  ovary,  c,  epithelium  ; m<j,  meinbrana 
granulo.sa  ; v,  vessel  ; o,  ovule  ; .s,  connective  tissue  stroma  ; 1,  medium- 
sized follicle.s  ; 2,  smaller  follicles  ; 3,  smallest  follicles. 
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that  the  niiallest  follicles  lie  close  to  the  surface.  As  they  get 
somewhat  larger,  they  lie  deeper  in  the  ovary,  but,  as  they 
approach  maturation,  their  superticial  part  again  approaches  the 
surface  until  the  covering  gives  way  (see  Fig.  22,  p.  32).  The 


Fig.  23. — Section  of  two  Graafian  follicles  of  clifterent  sizes,  p,  quasi-peritonea 
covering  ; st,  ovarian  stroma  ; ov,  the  two  outer  layers  of  the  ovisac,  the 
so-called  tunica  externa  or  fibrosa  and  tuniea  interna  or  propria  ; mg,  mem- 
brana  gmnulosa,  or  epithelial  lining  of  the  ovisac.  Around  the  ovum  the 
accumulated  cells  are  seen  forming  the  discus  proligerus.  (Enlarged  about 
eight  diameters.) 


explanation  is  that,  the  superticial  layer  of  the  ovary  being  denser 
than  the  subjacent  stroma  (see  Fig.  21),  the  enlarging  follicle  at 
first  goes  inward  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.  When  it  has 
got  so  large  that  it  can  go  no  further  inward,  it 
begins  to  stretch  and  thin  the  overlying  layer  of 
stroma,  till  at  length  it  bursts.  In  the  human 
ovaiy  follicles  of  anything  beyond  the  smallest 
size  appear  less  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the 
stroma,  than  in  that  of  the  cat. 

The  (Jraatian  follicle,  when  approaching  ma- 
turity, is  generally  described  as  having  three 
coverings.  Of  these,  the  innermost  is  of  most 
importance.  The  outermost  layer,  tunica  externa 
or  fibrosa,  consisting  of  highly  vascular  connective 
tissue,  and  the  middle  layer,  or  tunica  interna, 
are  simply  formed  by  the  condensed  stroma  of  the  ovary  and 
the  vessels  supplying  the  follicle.  The  innermost  layer  is  an 
epithelial  lining,  called  the  membrana  granulosa,  and  is  made  up 
of  rounded  granular  cells,  several  layers  deep  {>ii  (j.  Figs.  21,  23). 
At  one  spot  on  the  circumference  there  is  a thickening  of  the 
epithelium,  forming  a projection  called  the  discus  proligerus,  and 
I in  this  the  ovum  is  embedded.  At  an  early  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  follicle,  its  cavity  is  entirely  tilled  by  the  ovum  and 
the  epithelium.  As,  however,  it  approaches  towards  maturity  there 
!.is  a relatively  large  space,  filled  with  clear  fluid,  called  the  licpior 
0.  I) 


Fig.  24. — Hainan 
ovule.  1,  ger- 
minal vesicle  ; 
2,  yolk. 
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folliculi  (Fig.  23,  p.  33),  which  is  believed  to  he  a secretion  formed 
by  the  epithelial  cells,  or,  in  part,  to  result  from  their  dissolution. 

The  ovum  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a greatly  developed  cell, 
having  its  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  Its  diameter  is  about  inch 
(or  -13  mm.).  Its  outer  covering,  corresponding  to  the  cell-wall, 
is  a tough,  elastic,  and  transparent  membrane,  called  the  zoim 
2)ellucida  or  vitelline  membrane.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals 
there  exist  openings,  to  allow  the  access  of  the  spermatozoa,  either 
in  the  form  of  a single  aperture,  the  micropyle,  or  of  numerous 
minute  pores.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  detected  in  the 
mammalian  ovum. 

The  cavity  enclosed  by  the  zona  pellucida  is  filled  by  the  yolk 
(2,  Fig.  24,  p.  33),  a semi-fluid,  somewhat  granular,  protoplasmic 
mass,  which  corresponds  to  the  cell-substance.  At  the  centre  of  the 
yolk  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  and,  at  a later  stage,  on 
.some  point  of  the  periphery,  is  the  germinal  vesicle  (1,  Fig.  24), 
corres] wilding  to  the  nucleus  of  the  cell.  It  is  slightly  oval, 
and  more  transiiarcnt  than  the  j'olk,  Init  contains  a few  granules, 
and  tlie  germinal  sptoi,  or  nucleolus.  In  mammalia  the  germinal 
vesicle  is  about  one-sixtieth  of  a line  (or  '036  mm.)  in  diameter. 


RKI.ATION  01''  Menstruation  to  Ovulation. 

Menstruation  consists  of  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  accoinpauicd  by  an  increased 
secretion  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  uterus  and  vulva.  The 
discharge  recurs  at  intervals  which  normally  are  generally  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty  days.  The  intervals,  however,  vary  some- 
what in  different  women,  and  in  some  cases,  without  any  departure 
from  health,  they  arc  habitually  as  short  as  three  weeks  or  as  long 
as  six  weeks.  The  degree  of  regularity  of  the  intervals  also  varies 
in  different  ])crsons,  but  any  great  irregularity  generally  implies 
sonic  deviation  from  perfect  health.  The  intervals  are  to  be 
reckoned  not  from  the  end  of  the  jicriod,  but  from  the  beginning 
of  the  one  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

fl'he  duration  of  the  discharge  and  its  amount  also  vary  greatly, 
both  in  different  women,  and  in  the  same  woman  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances.  From  three  to  foiir 
days  is  the  commonest  duration  of  the  flow  in  this  country,  but  it 
may  last  only  a few  hours,  or  as  long  as  eight  days,  without 
disturbance  of  health.  ft  generally  commences  gradually, 
becomes  most  profuse  about  the  second  or  third  day,  and  then 
gradually  diminishes.  The  total  amount  of  blood  normally  lost 
at  the  period  is  variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  six  ounces, 
and  about  three  ounces  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  average. 
The  quantity  is  greater  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold;  and  it 
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is  also  increased  by  luxurious  living,  and  by  prematm-e  or  undue 
mental  stimidation. 

Character  of  the  Menstrual  Fluid. — The  menstrual  blood 
lias  usually  the  peculiarity  of  not  coagulating.  This  depends  upon 
its  becoming  mixed  with  mucus.  Thus,  when  menstrual  fluid  is 
retained  in  consequence  of  an  imperforate  hymen  or  congenital 
septum,  it  becomes  a thick  treacly  fluid  witliout  clots.  If  the 
amount  of  blood  be  excessive,  or  if  it  be  poured  out  suddenly, 
clots  are  formed,  the  relative  proportion  of  mucus  being  then 
insufficient  to  prevent  coagulation. 

On  microscopic  examination  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  besides 
blood  and  mucous  corpuscles,  and  vaginal  epithelium,  there  is  to  be 
seen  epithelium  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Not  unfrequently, 
also,  shreds  can  be  detected,  showing  the  structure  of  tlie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Sometimes  tliese  form  thin 
flat  pieces,  in  which  the  openings  of  the  uterine  glands,  and 
occasionally  even  the  epitlielial  lining  of  tliose  glands,  may  be  seen. 

The  menstrual  fluid  has  a peculiar  odour,  depending  upon  the 
mucous  secretion  mixed  with  it,  and  analogous  in  some  measure 
to  that  which  exists  in  animals  during  the  period  of  rut.  The 
fluid  very  readily  decomposes,  but  apart  from  decomposition,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  popular  prejudice  that  it  has  especially 
injurious  properties.  The  relative  proportion  of  blood  to  mucus 
ill  the  menstrual  fluid  increases  from  its  commencement  up  to  its 
maximum,  and  gradually  diminishes  again  towards  its  close. 

Source  of  the  Menstrual  Blood. — It  is  now  universally 
agreed  that  the  source  of  the  menstrual  blood  is  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  this  alone.  It  does 
sometimes  happen  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  active  arterial 
flux  caused  by  the  menstrual  nisus,  haemorrhage  takes  place  from 
the  cervix  uteri,  or  even  from  the  vagina  or  vulva,  when  there 
exists  an  erosion,  ulcer,  or  recent  wound  in  those  regions.  Again, 
in  cases  of  retention  of  menstrual  fluid  from  atresia  of  the  vagina 
or  cervix  uteri,  tlie  Fallopian  tubes  have  sometimes  been  found 
distended  with  blood  as  well  as  the  uterus,  but  shut  oft’  by  a 
constriction  from  tlie  uterine  cavity.  In  these  instances  the 
mucous  memlirane  of  tlie  Fallopian  tubes  must  have  poured  out 
blood  during  menstruation.  All  these  cases,  however,  are  only 
instances  of  an  abnormal  condition. 

W ith  regard  to  the  exact  mechanism  of  the  escape  of  the  blood 
from  the  mucous  membrane,  there  is  not  yet  so  much  agreement. 
Theories  have  been  held  that  the  blood  transudes  through  the 
walls  of  unbrokon  capillaries  under  the  influence  of  congestion,  or 
that  permanent  openings  exist  from  the  vessels  into  the  uterine 
glands,  closed  merely  by  muscular  contraction  through  the  inter- 
inenstriial  intervals;  and  these  theories  have  not  yet  been  entirely 
abandoned.  But  the  evidence  largely  preponderates  in  favour  of 
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the  view  of  which  Ponchet  and  Tyler  Smith  were  the  first  chief 
supporters,  namely,  that  at  each  menstrual  period  more  or  less  of 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  broken  up  and  cast  off, 
allowing  the  blood  to  escape  through  the  toru  capillaries.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  a special  morbid  condition,  tlie  so-called 
“membranous  dysmenorrhooa,”  a considerable  thickness  of  mucous 
membrane  is  separated  and  thrown  otf  in  one  or  several  pieces. 
It  is  also  a fKct,  although  not  so  universally  recognised,  that  a 
certain  approximation  towards  this  condition  is  quite  common, 
especially  in  women  who  suffer  pain  in  menstruation  from  the 
finst  outset  of  tliat  function.  In  such  cases  a careful  examination 
of  tlie  menstrual  fluid  frequently  reveals  shreds  which  microscopic 
examination  shows  to  belong  to  the  body  of  the  nterus,  and  to 
contain  either  the  apertures  for  the  glands,  or  sometimes  the 
entire  structure  of  the  glands,  inclnding  the  c])ithelial  lining. 

If  the  uterus  of  women  who  have  died  within  about  ten  days 
after  the  cessation  of  the  last  menstrual  period  be  examined,  the 
mucous  membrane  is  found  to  bo  generally  not  moi’e  than  Il'ich 
to  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  shows  m>  very  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  muscular  wall  beneath,  the  extremities  of 
many  of  the  glands  dipping  into  the  muscular  layer.  If  death 
take  place  during  a period  of  amenorrluna,  the  condition  is  very 
similar.  If,  however,  a woman  who  menstruates  normally  has  died 
very  shortly  before  the  expected  onset  of  a period,  the  thickness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  is  generally  much  greater,  being  often 
as  much  as  ’ inch  at  its  thickest  part.  M'he  cells  of  the  inter- 
glandular  tissue  a])]jcar  to  be  less  closely  packed,  but  retain  their 
small  size,  diflering  entirely,  in  this  respect,  from  the  cells  of  the 
decidual  membrane  of  pregnancy.  The  more  developed  mucous 
membrane  is  usually  shar])ly  marked  off,  by  a straight  border, 
from  the  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus.  This  increased  thickness 
of  mucous  membrane  before  menstruation  can  hardly  be  accounted 
for  solely  by  swelling  duo  to  infiltration  of  serum,  and  apparently 
indicates  that,  at  each  menstrual  pei’iod,  a certain  portion  at  least 
of  the  surface  is  thrown  ofi',  and  renewed  by  gi’owth  during  the 
intermenstrual  intervals. 

In  cases  of  death  during  menstruation,  more  or  less  of  the 
mucous  membrane  has  been  found  disintegrated  and  removed ; 
but  on  this  point  the  evidence  is  at  present  conflicting.  The 
difficulty  of  settling  the  (piestion  arises  from  the  fact  that  fatal 
diseases  may  gravely  alter  the  normal  menstrual  changes,  a uterine 
hajinorrhage  which  is  not  true  menstruation  often  occurring  shortly 
before  death.  The  softened  mucous  membrane  also  easily  under- 
goes dissolution.  Tyler  Smith  believed  that  the 

mucous  membrane  was  completely  exfoliated,  and  described  and 
figured  the  uterus  of  a woman  who  died  during  menstruation,  in 
wliich  the  mucous  membrane  ceased  abruptly  at  the  os  internum. 
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that  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  being  entirely  wanting.  Sir  John 
Williams  also  holds  that  the  whole  of  the  tissues  generally  regarded 
as  mucous  membrane  is  disintegrated  and  cast  olF.  He  believes, 
howevei',  that  the  inner  portion  of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus 
corresponds,  in  development,  to  the  muscularis  mucosse,  although 
completely  blended  with  the  usual  muscular  wall  of  a hollow 
viscus ; and  in  the  uterus  of  the  sheep  he  finds  evidence  of  a 
demarcation  indicating  that  the  inner  third  of  the  muscular  coat 
has  this  character.  In  the  human  uterus,  judging  from  the  depth 
at  which  the  vessels  encircling  the  organ  are  placed,  he  infers 
that  the  major  pai*t  of  the  muscle  belongs  to  the  muscularis 
mucosae,  and  that  the  vessels  form  a demarcation  between  the 
two  parts.  This  author  describes  four  cases  in  which  he  found 
the  mucous  membrane  entirely  absent  over  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  after  death  during  menstruation,  but  all 
these  were  cases  of  death  from  acute  febrile  diseases. 

This  view  has  not  been  suj^ported  by  any  other  histologists, 
and  was  probably  based  upon  imperfect  methods  of  section-cutting. 
Leopold  records,  amongst  others,  two  cases  of  sudden  death  by 
accident  during  menstruation,  and  concludes  that  only  a very 
superficial  layer  of  the  raucous  membrane  is  thrown  oft’.  Engel- 
mann  denies  even  so  much  exfoliation  as  this.  Spiegelberg 
extirpated  an  inverted  uterus  during  inenstniation,  and  found 
the  mucous  membrane  intact,  except  a partial  loss  of  the  most 
superficial  epithelial  layer.  Wyder  records  two  cases  of  death  from 
accident  on  the  fourth  and  eighth  days  respectively  from  the  com- 
mencement of  menstruation.  He  finds  a notable  loss  of  thickness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  during  menstruation,  but  no  disintegra- 
tion of  its  whole  thickness.  The  majority  of  modern  observers, 
especially  ^loericke,  Dc  .Sinet}',  Lohlein,  and  Gebhard,  hold  that 
the  exfoliation  of  mucous  membrane  is  only  superficial,  and  that 
not  even  the  whole  of  the  surface  epithelium  is  necessarily  cast 
off;  but  some  believe  that  the  destruction  is  always  considerable. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton  reports  that  Macaque  monkeys  and  baboons 
are  the  only  mammals  which  mejistruate  besides  women.  The 
sanguineous  discharge  from  the  uterus  however  is  very  slight  and 
soon  ceases,  although  the  coincident  coloration  of  the  genital 
organs  la.sts  from  three  to  seven  days.  Mr.  Bland  Sutton  finds 
no  destruction  even  of  the  ei)ithelium  in  either  animal,  either  in 
the  uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes.  He  could  obtain  no  light  whatever 
as  to  the  source  or  cause  of  the  hicmorrhage.  According  to 
Heape,  on  the  other  hand,  monkeys  in  India  iiienstruate  about 
every  month,  in  a very  similar  way  to  women.  In  observations 
made  especially  upon  .Scmnoi)ithccus  cntellus,  Heape  finds  exfolia- 
tion of  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  which 
the  vessels  are  laid  open.  At  the  onset  of  menstruation,  he  finds 
degeneration  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous  mcnibranc.  In 
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tliis  layer,  congested  capillaries  break  down  with  extravasation,  and 
red  and  white  cells  are  swept  into  the  stroma.  The  extravasated 
blood  collects  in  lacunrc  in  the  stroma,  and  these  lacunae,  extend- 
ing and  dissecting,  lift  the  epithelium.  All  the  epithelium,  portions 
of  glands,  and  sometimes  whole  glands  are  swept  away.  The 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus  appears  ragged,  with  masses  of  blood 
here  and  there,  but  the  deep  layers  of  the  stroma  are  wholly 
intact.  He  suggests,  as  an  explanation  of  Sutton’s  negative  results, 
that  normal  menstruation  may  be  interfered  with  by  a life  of 
confinement  in  hlngland. 

In  a case  of  sudden  death  of  a woman  by  drowning  ten  days 
from  the  beginning  and  seven  from  the  end  of  a period,  I found  a 
fully  developed  mucous  membrane,  -}  inch  thick — a thickness 
whicli  seems  to  be  too  great  to  be  consistent  with  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  mucous  membrane  having  been  thrown  off  in  menstruation. 
1 have  also  snipped  otit  a small  portion  of  the  surface  of  an 
inverted  uterus  at  the  end  of  menstruation,  and  found  a thickness 
of  mucous  membrane  as  much  as  •,'„  inch  existing.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  is  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  menstrual 
bleeding  is  due  to  a di.sintegration  of  the  smTacc  of  the  mucous 
membrane  reaching  to  a ])roportion  of  its  thickness,  probably 
varying  in  different  women,  but  not  to  its  whole  depth.  On  this 
view,  in  those  cases  in  wliicli  cither  small  shreds,  or  more  complete 
pieces,  of  membrane  arc  found  in  the  menstrnal  discharge,  there 
is  an  undue  filu'illation  or  toughness  of  tlie  exfoliated  portion,  so 
that  the  disintegration  is  less  complete  than  it  should  be.  The 
cause  of  the  normal  disintegration  is  probably  to  be  found,  partly 
in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tissue,  partly  in  extreme  pressure  in 
the  small  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Such  fatty  degene- 
ration, preceding  an}’  actual  exfoliation,  is  described  by  Sir  John 
Williams,  l)iit  its  existence  is  denied  by  Leopold  and  Wyder.* 

* For  evidence  .ns  to  tlie  cliaiif'es  of  the  mucous  menila-aue  in  iiienstniatiou, 
reference  may  lie  made  to  tlic  following  i)a])ers  : — Sir  .John  Williams,  “On  the 
Structure  of  the  Mucous  Mcmhranc  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Periodical  Change.s," 
Oh.stet.  Journ.  Great  ISritain,  Vols.  IT.,  V.;  Leopold,  “Die  Uterusschleimhaut 
und  die  Menstruation,”  Archiv.  fiir  Gyniikologie,  Bd.  XI.  1877,  p.  Ill  ; Wyder, 
“ Beitriige  fiir  nornialen  nnd  ]iathologischen  Histologic  der  menschlichen 
Uterusschleimhaut,”  Ilrnl.,  Bd.  XIII.  1878,  p.  l.'i;  Bland  Sutton,  “Surgical 
Disea.ses  of  the  Ovaries  and  Fallo))ian  Tube.s,”  ji.  7 ; Ileape,  “The  ^Menstruation 
of  Semnopitheens  entellus,”  Phil.  Trans.,  London,  1894;  “Menstruation  and 
Ovulation  of  Monkeys  and  the  Human  Female,”  Ohstet.  Trans.  1898,  p.  161  ; 
Do  Sincty,  “ Jtcchorches  sur  la  ningueiise  uterine  ])cndant  la  menstruation,”  Qaz. 
iMcd.  de  Paris,  No.  7,  1881  ; Lohlein,  “Das  Yerhalten  der  Uterusschleimhaut 
wiihrend  der  Menstrnafion, ” Gyniik.  Tagesfragen,  H.  2,  No.  6;  Alocricke,  “Dio 
Utermsschleimhant  in  Ver.scheidrcn  Altersperioden  nnd  znr  Zeit  der  Alcnstrua- 
tion,”  Zeihschr.  f.  Geb.  u.  Gyn.  VII.  84—137,  1882  ; Gcbhard,  “ Die  Alenstru.v 
tion,”  Veit's  Ilandbuch  der  Gyn.  .993,  1893  ; Alandl,  “ lleitrag  zur  Fragc  des 
Verhaltens  der  Utorusmucosa  wiihrend  der  Aleustrnation,”  Arch.  f.  Gyn.  LIL, 
957 — 578,1896;  Christ,  “ Das  A'^erhaltcn  der  Uteru.sschlciinhant  wahrond  der 
Alenstruation,”  D.  T.  Giessen,  1897. 
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Coiuplete  disintegration  of  the  wliole  thickness  of  inncons  nieni- 
brane  cannot  he  accepted  as  proved  to  be  a normal  occurrence, 

! unless  it  be  shown  to  have  occurred  when  a healthy  woman  has 
died  suddenly  from  accident,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  during 
the  process  of  dying  from  disease,  especially  disease  of  febrile 
character,  a pathological  disintegration  may  occur. 

In  Fig.  26,  p.  40,  is  shown  a section  of  the  superficial  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  a uterus  removed  by  hysterectomy  a few 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  menstruation.  This  may  be 
compared  with  Fig.  25,  showing  the  mucous  membi’ane  shortly 


Fig.  25. — ^[ucous  memlirane  of  body  of  uterus  sliortly  before  menstruation. 

(Micropbotograijli  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Worrall.) 

before  menstruation,  magnified  about  half  as  much  as  Fig.  26. 
In  the  menstruating  uterus,  the  glands  are  hypertrophied  and 
more  tortuous.  The  cells  of  the  interglandular  stroma  are 
separated  by  effusion  containing  many  blood  corpuscles,  and 
forming  some  irregular  lacnnm.  The  lumen  of  the  superficial 
glands  is  wider  in  projjortion  than  usual.  The  epithelium  of 
the  glands  is  indistinct,  and  in  places  irregular  and  apparently 
disintegrating.  The  superficial  epithelium  is  partially  detached. 

Theory  of  Menstruation. — When  the  ovaries  are  congenitally 
entirely  absent,  no  menstruation  occurs,  and  the  same  result 
follows  if  the  ovaries  are  removed  in  early  life.  Exam])les  of 
this  are  said  to  exist,  or  to  have  existed,  in  the  hedjeras,  or 
guards  to  the  harem,  in  certain  parts  of  Asia.  A stimnlns 
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originating  in  the  ovaries  is  therefore  essential  to  the  first 
establishment  of  menstrnation.  It  is  also  essential,  in  most  cases, 
for  its  continuance.  By  the  removal  of  both  ovaries,  whether 
enlarged  by  tumour  or  not,  an  artificial  menopause  is  brought 


Fig.  26. — Mucou.s  iiicnibrane  of  utoru.s  removed  by  hysterectomy  on  first  day  of 
menstruation.  (Micropliotograph  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Worrall.) 

on  as  a general  rule.  Not  very  unfrcquently,  it  is  true,  either 
irregular  uterine  hajinorrhage,  or  even  perfectly  regular  menstrua- 
tion, continues  after  the  operation.  In  some  instances,  however, 
this  may  he  dne  to  some  small  fragment  of  ovarian  stroma,  or  a 
sup]jlementary  ovary  liaving  been  left  behind.  Thus,  in  one  case 
of  oo])horectomy,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Battoy,  not  only  men- 
struation but  pregnancy  occurred  after  the  operation,  though  only 
a minute  fragment  of  stroma  was  left,  and  the  same  result  has 
happened  in  other  similar  cases.* 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  influence  of  the  ovaries 
upon  menstruation  and  upon  the  development  and  nutrition  of 
the  body  generally  is  due  to  an  internal  secretion  rather  than  to 
any  reflex  influence  transmitted  through  the  nerves.  This  appears 
to  be  established  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found,  in  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  that  atrophy  of  the  uterus  and  vagina 
rapidly  follows  upon  removal  of  the  ovaries,  whereas  this  does  not 

* K.  Battey,  “ Ooidiorectomy,”  Transactions  of  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, 1881. 
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ofcur  if  the  ovaries  are  removed  from  their  normal  position  and 
transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  body.* 

Menstruation  is  to  be  regarded  as  analogous  in  some  measure 
to  the  rut,  or  oestrus  of  animals,  although  important  differences 
exist  between  the  two.  In  animals,  the  discharge  of  ova,  and 
capacity  for  impregnation,  exist  only  at  the  time  of  rut,  and  the 
female  will  receive  the  male  at  that  time  only.  The  period  is 
marked  hy  congestion  of  the  genitals,  and  increased  secretion  of 
mucus,  which,  in  some  of  the  higher  animals,  may  be  slightly 
tinged  with  blood,  and  is  accompanied  by  a special  odour  which 
attracts  the  male.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the  stag,  spermatozoa 
are  secreted  by  the  males  only  at  the  corresponding  period. 
In  the  human  subject,  on  the  contrary,  coitus  may  take  place 
as  a mle,  at  anj'^  other  time  except  that  of  menstruation.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  an  increase  of  sexual  feeling  in  connection  with 
the  menstrual  period.  This  is  generally  most  mai’ked  after  the 
flow,  but  may  exist  also  during  the  flow,  or  just  before  its  onset. 
In  most  cases  the  first  menstruation  is  believed  to  mark,  or  shortly 
to  follow,  the  first  rijDening  of  ova.  In  some  instances,  however, 
ovulation  occurs  in  girls  who  have  never  menstruated,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  pregnancy  has  sometimes  occurred  before  there  has 
been  any  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow.  It  is  the  general  rule 
that,  in  connection  with  each  menstrual  period,  one  or  more  ova  are 
dischai'ged,  but  exceptions  tq  this  rule  are  not  uncommon.  The 
occurrence  of  ovulation  without  menstruation  is  proved  by  pregnancy 
taking  place  during  periods  of  amenorrhcea,  and  by  occasional  cases 
of  oophorectomy  performed  about  the  middle  of  an  intermeustrual 
interval,  in  which  a follicle  is  found  apparently  just  ruptured. 
That  of  menstruation  without  ovulation  is  shown  by  instances  in 
which  no  sign  of  recent  or  impending  rupture  of  a follicle  has 
been  found  when  death  has  taken  place,  or  oophorectomy  has 
been  performed,  just  after,  or  during,  normal  menstruation,  as 
well  as  by  those  in  which  menstruation  has  persisted  after  double 
ovariotomy  or  oophorectomy. 

Cycle  of  Menstrual  Changes. — The  effects  of  menstruation 
are  not  confined  to  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  nor  to  the  time  of  the 
menstraal  ])eriod,  but  there  is  a monthly  cycle  of  nutrition 
influencing  in  some  degree  the  whole  organism.  In  susceptible 
women  there  is  often,  for  some  days  before  the  flow,  a fulness 
with  tenderness  of  the  breasts,  which  begins  to  pass  away  as  soon 
as  the  flow  commences.  This  condition  ajDpears  to  indicate  a 
tendency  to  commencing  development  in  the  breasts,  coincident 
with  the  monthly  devehjpment  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane, 
^pl’yg’iiographic  observations  have  shown  that  the  arterial  tension 
is  generally  somewhat  raised  above  the  average  befoi’c  the  flow, 

* Knaner,  “Die  Ovarientr.an.siilantation,”  Arcli,  f.  (fyniik.,  LX.,  p.  322, 
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and  sinks  to  a level  I’atlier  below  the  average  dnring,  and  shortly 
after,  the  flow.  Aceording  to  Dr.  Stephenson’s  observations,  both 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  excretion  of  urea  also  follow 
a monthly  cycle.  The  curve  of  temperature  is  above  the  mean 
for  about  half  the  month,  rising  to  about  lialf  a degree  above  the 
mean  line ; it  crosses  and  falls  below  that  line  about,  or  shortly 
before,  the  time  of  onset  of  menstruation,  and  sinks  to  a similar 
depth  below  it  for  about  a similar  interval.  The  curve  indicating 
the  excretion  of  urea  follows  a very  similar  course.  There  are  thus 
general  signs  of  increased  activity  of  nutritive  changes  coincident 
with  the  time  of  development  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 

The  cause  of  the  monthly  periodicity  cannot  be  explained,  but 
it  probably  lies  in  the  nervous  centres  rather  than  in  the  ovaries. 
This  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  effect  which  a nervous 
shock,  such  as  a fright,  or  excessive  muscular  exertion,  often  has 
in  bringing  on  menstruation  ])rematnrely.  The  commencing 
maturation  of  the  (Iraafian  follicle  is  probably  the  consequence 
rather  than  the  cause  of  the  same  .arterial  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
uterus  and  ovaries  which  c.anscs  the  development  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane.  As  the  maturation  proceeds,  a reflex  stimulus 
from  the  ovarian  nerves  increases  the  afflux  of  blood  until  men- 
struation is  determined.  In  morbid  conditions  of  the  ovary,  when 
maturation  of  follicles  is  interfered  with,  or  hastened  by  undue 
congestion,  menstruation  is  aj)t  to.be  irregular,  or  its  rhythm 
to  bo  altered.  That  the  afflux  of  blood  precedes  the  onset  of 
menstruation  is  illustrated  by  what  is  observed  in  the  case  of  soft 
fibroid  tumours.  Such  tumours  often  vary  perceptibly  in  size 
during  the  menstrual  cycle,  and  it  is  gener.ally  found  that  the 
greatest  size  is  reached  a little  before  the  onset  of  the  flow,  and 
th.at  a diminution  takes  ])l.ace  either  during  its  course,  or  at, 
or  even  just  before,  its  onset. 

Active  arterial  hyperfcmia  continues,  however,  throughout  the 
menstrual  flow,  and  is  one  of  the  factors  which  determines  the 
amount  of  blood  lost.  'I'hus  the  increased  activity  of  circulation 
produced  by  coitus,  or  great  mnscnlar  exertion,  increases  the 
amount  of  flow',  and  is  apt  to  bring  it  on  again,  after  it  has 
i-ecently  ceased.  t!ongestion  extends  to  the  vagina  and  vulva 
throughout  the  period,  and  if  death  occurs  dnring  menstru.ation, 
the  whole  vicinity  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  is  found  greatly 
congested,  fl’he  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is,  however,  some- 
times found  pale  and  comparatively  bloodless,  and  this  condition 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  muscular  contractions. 
The  occasional  contractions  which  are  manifest  to  the  hand  in  the 
pregnant  uterus  take  plaee  also  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus 
during  menstruation,  and  probably  at  other  times.  They  serve  to 
expel  the  product  of  menstruation,  and  close  up  the  increased 
cavity  left  in  the  body  of  the  uterus  by  the  exfoliation  of  mucous 
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membrane.  Tt  is  possible  also  that  uterine  contraction  may 
determine  the  first  rnptnre  of  vessels  at  the  onset  of  menstruation 
by  forcing  blood  out  of  the  muscular  Avail  into  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  checking  its  return  through  the  veins.  A pale 
condition  of  the  muscular  Avail  after  death  during  menstruation 
does  not,  hoAvever,  prove  that  it  is  continuously  bloodless  during 
the  floAv,  but  only  that  the  blood  has  been  squeezed  out  of 
it  by  contraction  before  death,  or  by  rigor  mortis.  AVith  the 
expulsive  contractions  of  the  fundus  is  associated  some  physio- 
logical relaxation  of  the  cervix ; but  any  material  dilatation  of 
that  canal  probably  only  occurs  Avheii  something  bulky,  such  as 
membrane,  clot,  or  mass  of  tenacious  mucus,  has  to  be  expelled. 

MatAiration  of  the  Graafian  Follicle. — As  the  Graafian  follicle 
enlarges  it  at  first  recedes  from,  but  afterw'ards  again  approaches, 
the  surfiice  of  the  OA’^ary  (see  p.  33).  Under  the  influence  of  the 
hyperfemia  preceding  menstruation  there  is  great  enlargement  and 
proliferation  of  the  A'essels  in  the  A^ascAilar  tunic  of  the  follicle 
Avhich  is  nearest  to  maturity.  From  the  increased  vascular  supply 
follows  increased  secretion  of  the  liquor  folliculi,  and  the  follicle 
comes  to  form  a prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  ovaiy.  From 
the  effect  of  pressure  the  A\'all  becomes  thinned  at  the  most  promi- 
nent part,  and  fatty  degeneration  takes  place  in  it.  At  length 
rupture  occurs,  and  the  ovum  escapes  with  the  rush  of  liquor 
folliculi,  aided,  as  some  hold,  by  the  pressure  of  blood  previously 
effused  into  the  follicle.  The  actual  rupture  takes  place  at  a point 
previously  free  from  vessels,  and  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
OA'ary  has  no  distinct  fibrous  capsule,  nor  true  peritoneal  covering. 
At  the  same  time  there  is,  as  is  generally  belieA^ed,  a kind  of  erection 
from  active  congestion  of  the  Fallopian  tidje  and  its  fimbriated 
extremity,  so  that  the  latter  is  more  closely  applied  than  usual  to 
the  ovary.  The  motion  of  the  cilia  lining  the  fimbrite  produces  a 
cun’ent  of  serum  toAvards  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  and  by  this  means 
the  ovum  is  guided  into  it.  Aluch  importance  has  been  attached 
to  the  grasi)ing  of  the  ovary  by  the  fimbritc  of  the  tube  during 
menstruation.  The  fimbriated  extremity,  hoAvever,  is  not  large 
enough  to  grasp  the  Avhole  ovary,  and  the  capacity  for  erection  of 
the  Fallopian  tube  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated.  The  current 
produced  by  the  cilia  must,  therefore,  be  of  great  consequence,  and 
be  capable  of  guiding  an  ovum  toward  the  tube,  even  Avhen  it  has 
escaped  outside  the  grasp  of  the  fimbrifc.  'I’he  possibility  of  this  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  batrachiaiis,  in  Avhich  the  oviducts  are 
situated  at  a distance  from  the  oA'ary,  and  the  ova  are  discharged, 
in  the  first  instance,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  this  Avay  also 
may  be  explained  the  cases  in  Avhich  an  ovum  escaped  from  one 
f)vary  has  been  carried  into  the  l‘'allopian  tube  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  there  arrested.* 

* See  the  cliaiiter  on  exlni-utcrine  fcctation. 
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The  disposition  of  the  tube  is  also  sucli  that  the  action  of  gravity 
is  favoiu’able  to  the  ovum  reaching  its  orifice.  Tlie  length  of  the 
tube  being  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  the  uterus  to  the 
ovary,  the  tube  curls  over  the  ovary  in  a loop,  so  that  its  outer 
third  comes  to  be  outside  and  below  the  ovary,  the  ovarian  fimbria 
which  is  attached  to  the  ovary  running  downwards  from  that  organ 
to  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  The  fimbrite,  therefore,  are  in  contact 
with  the  ovai-y  at  or  near  its  most  dependent  part.’**  It  is  probable, 
howcA’cr,  that  it  is  not  very  rare  for  an  ovum  to  escape  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  not  reach  the  tube. 

Period  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  Follicle. — When  it 
was  supposed  that  the  swelling  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
took  place  during  menstruation  and  not  before  its  onset,  it  was 
believed  that  the  time  of  rupture  of  the  Graafian  follicle  was  shortl}'^ 
after  the  end  of  a period.  Modern  observations  point  rather  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  more  frequently  ruptures  just  before  the 
commencement  of  a period.  Some  observers,  however,  believe  that, 
as  in  woman  sexual  feeling  is  no  longer  limited  to  one  epoch,  but 
spread  over  the  whole  menstrual  cycle,  so  ovulation  takes  place  at 
irregular  and  uncertain  dates  in  the  same  cycle.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is,  at  least,  an  occasional  occurrence.  From  the 
aj)2)arcnt  analogy  between  the  supposed  exfoliation  of  mucous 
membrane  in  menstruation  and  the  exfoliation  of  the  developed 
mucous  membrane,  the  so-called  decidua  vera,  at  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy, the  mucous  membrane  developed  for  menstruation  has  been 
called  the  menstrual  decidua.  It  has  further  been  supposed  by 
some  that  the  separation  of  this  decidua,  and  consequent  commence 
ment  of  menstruation,  indicates  that  the  ovum  belonging  to  that 
mensti’ual  period  has  not  only  esca])ed,  but  has  failed  to  become 
impregnated.  It  would  follow  that  tlie  impregnated  ovum  belongs, 
not  to  the  last  menstrual  period  which  occurs,  but  to  the  first 
which  fails  to  appear;  and  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy, 
generally  reckoned  from  a few  days  after  the  end  of  the  last 
period,  is  shorter  than  has  generally  been  supjjosed.  This  is  not 
supported  by  cases  of  pregnancy  from  a single  coitus  of  known  date. 
Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ovum  may  take  as 
much  as  nine  or  ten  days  in  passing  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus. 

1 f,  therefore,  it  be  true  that  the  exfoliation  is  only  of  the  superficial 
portions  of  mucous  membrane  and  not  of  its  whole  thickness,  the 
new  mucous  membrane  denuded  of  its  epithelium,  and  beginning 
to  be  renovated,  may  be  in  condition  to  furnish  a suitable  nidus  for 
the  ovum  of  the  jieriod  just  past,  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  uterus, 
even  though  it  escaped  just  before  the  period.  Itccorded  cases, 
where  a Graafian  follicle  has  been  found  on  the  point  of  rupture, 
but  unruptured,  during  or  just  after  menstruation,  seem  to  show 

* See  a paper  by  His,  “Die  Lage  cler  Eiorstbeke  in  dcr  weibliclien  Leiclie, ” 
Arcliiv  fill- Anntoniic  iiiul  Pliysiologio,  1881, 
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that  menstruation  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  failure  of  impreg- 
nation of  the  corresponding  ovum.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  evidence  that  the  follicle  may  rupture  just 
before,  during,  or  just  after  the  period.  Of  these  times  the  first  is 
probably  the  commonest;  and  it  is  also  reasonably  believed  that  an 
impending  rupture  may  be  precipitated  by  the  increased  congestion, 
and  perhaps  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  ovaries, 
induced  by  coitus. 


Fig.  27. — Section  of  corijus  luteum  of  pregimney,  .sliowing  hitciii  cells.  Above  i.s 
seen  tlie  eentnil  nias.s  of  fibrin  ; in  the  centre  the  mass  of  lutein  cell.'?,  with 
radiate  partitions  of  connective  tissue  resulting  from  the  original  convolutions  ; 
below  the  stroma  of  the  ovary.  (After  AVhitridge  Williams.) 

Formation  of  the  Corpus  lutexim. — Itven  before  the  rupture 
of  the  follicle,  its  external  layer  or  membrana  granulosa  becomes 
thickened  by  proliferation  and  enlargement  of  the  cells  composing 
it,  and  acquires  a characteristic  yellow  tint,  due  to  the  ])resence  of 
minute  yellow  granules  in  the  cells.  After  the  rupture  this  change 
becomes  much  more  marked.  Ry  proliferation  within  a confined 
space  the  layer  of  cells  becomes  thrown  into  folds,  whicli  have  been 
conq^ared  to  cei’el)ral  convolutions  (Fig.  2S).  4’hesc  gradually 
encroach  upon  the  space  occupied  by  the  clot  in  the  centre,  which 
shrinks  and  becomes  decolorised,  and  eventually  leaves  only  a 
wliitish  stellate  spot  at  tiie  centre.  'I'he  round  cells  increase  in  size. 
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and  their  yellow  colour  becomes  more  marked.  Between  the  cells 
young  connective  tissue  is  formed,  and  vessels  penetrate  the  layer 
from  the  outer  wall  of  the  follicle,  entering  between  the  convolu- 
tions as  papilla)  of  vascular  connective  tissue.  The  convolutions 
when  pregnancy  has  occurred  eventually  blend  together  so  as  to 
form  a uniform  border  round  the  central  remnant  of  clot,  as  shown 
at  f,  Fig.  28.  It  was  held  by  Coste  that  there  is  normally  no 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  follicle,  but  only  a semi-transparent 
gelatinous  material,  slightly  tinged -with  blood-pigment.  Dalton,* 
however,  found  only  one  specimen  of  a corpus  luteum  of  menstrua- 
tion in  which  the  central  clot  was  absent  as  compared  with  nine  in 
which  it  wa&  present.  The  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  thus  formed 
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fig.  28. — Diagr-ani  of  tljo  fonimtioii  of  the  corpus  lutouiii.  a,  the  cavity  of  the 
follicle  lilled  with  hlood  ; i),  c,  the  clotdiiniiiishing  in  size,  while  the  epithelial 
lining  becomes  thickened  and  convoluted,  and  the  clot  becomes  decolorised  ; 

r,  /,  completion  of  the  process.  In  / the  convolutions  have  coalesced  to 
form  a yellow  ma.ss,  the  decolorised  remnant  of  tjie  clot  remaining  only  as  a 
central  stellate  cicatri.x. 


is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  original  follicle  (see  Fig. 
29,  ]).  47). 

The  characteristic  cells  of  the  corpus  luteinn  (Fig.  27,  p.  45) 
are  known  as  lutein  cells.  4'hey  are  regarded  as  connective  tissue 
cells ; and  their  function  appears  to  bo  to  replace  the  ruptured 
follicle  by  new  connective  tissue,  with  the  least  possible  formation 
of  fibrous  cicatrix. 

According  to  Fracnkel,  the  corpus  luteum  is  the  glandular 
organ  which  forms  the  internal  secretion  of  the  ovary,  and  is 
necessary  for  menstruation  and  jn'egnancy.  In  rabbits,  destruc- 
tion of  the  corpus  luteum  prevents  the  implantation  of  the  ovum. 
In  women,  the  same  operation  almost  always  pi’ovents  the  next 
menstruation.  I 

* “lleporton  the  Corpus  Luteum.”  Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological 
Society,  Vol.  IT. 

I Arch.  f.  Gyiuik,  15.  68,  IT.  2.  1906. 
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Those  authorities  who  consider  that  the  cells  of  the  membraua 
granulosa  are  derived  from  the  germ  epithelium  generally  hold 
that  these  cells  are  cast  oft'  on  rupture  of  the  follicle,  and  that  the 
lutein  cells  are  formed  not  from  the  membrana  granulosa,  but  from 
an  outer  layer  of  cells  seen  in  the  mature  follicle  and  termed  the 
tunica  interna.  The  cells  of  this  so-called  layer  are,  however, 
either  indistinguishable  from  the  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa, 
or  present  intermediate  forms  between  them  and  the  cells  of  the 
so-called  tunica  externa  or  ftbrosa. 

When  the  ovum  has  not  become  impregnated,  the  development 
of  the  corpus  luteum  has  reached  its  height  after  about  twenty 
days ; after  this  it  undergoes  rapid  absorjitiou.  The  cells  gradually 
disappear,  the  colour  is  changed  from  yellow  to  a whitish  tint,  the 


vessels  become  atrophied,  and  eventually  there  remains  only  the 
relic  of  the  fibrous  tissue  which  the  cells  have  formed.  In  the  healthy 
ovary  this  is  scarcely  noticeable ; when  the  ovary  is  congested  or 
inflamed  it  has  the  appearance  of  a stellate  white  cicatrix.  The 
diniinution  is  already  considerably  advanced  by  the  time  the  next 
follicle  is  rctady  to  rupture,  though  the  yellow  colour  is  generally 
noticeable  for  two  or  three  months.  Such  a corpus  luteum  has 
l)een  termed  a false  corpus  luteum,  but  is  better  named  the  corpus 
luteum  of  menstruation.  The  corpus  luteum  of  menstruation, 
when  at  its  greatest  development,  remains,  as  a rule,  at  the  stage 
shown  at  d,  Fig.  28.  Some  remnant  of  dark  clot  can  be  seen  near 
the  centre,  or  toward  the  surface  of  the  ovum  ; the  convolutions  of 
the  membrana  granulosa  arc  distinguishable,  not  blended  into  a 
uniform  mass,  and  they  arc  most  developed  in  the  part  of  the 
follicle  farthest  fiom  the  surface. 


Fig.  29. — Section  of  the  human 
ovarj-,  sliowing  a corpus 
luteum  at  the  third  month 
of  gestation,  containing  a 
central  cavity. 


Fig.  30. — Corpus  luteum  at  the  full 
term  of  pregnancy.  (After  Dalton.) 
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If  pregnancy  occurs,  a very  different  course  is  followed.  The 
matiu’ation  and  ruptui’e  of  fresh  follicles  is  then,  as  a rule,  arrested. 
In  consequence  of  the  hyperasmia  due  to  pregnancy  the  corpus 
luteum  reaches  a much  higher  development,  and  this  develo):)ment 
is  more  protracted,  as  also  is  the  diminution.  The  greatest  height 
is  reached  about  the  third  month  ; the  corpus  luteum  is  still  marked 
at  the  time  of  deliveiy,  and  does  not  entirely  disappear  for  one  or 
two  months  after.  At  the  third  month  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  length  (Fig.  29,  p.  47),  and  forms  a manifest  prominence  on 
the  surface  of  the  ovary  ; at  the  time  of  delivery  it  still  averages 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  (Fig.  30,  p.  47).  The  yellow  colour  is 
more  marked  ; at  the  early  stage  the  convolutions  are  firmer  to  the 
touch,  eventually  they  blend  together  in  a iirm  mass,  their  margins 
being  only  indicated  by  bands  of  connective  tissue.  The  cells 
reach  about  , I ,V„- or  even  inch  diameter.  The  corpus  luteum 
can  be  felt  as  a manifest  firm  swelling  in  the  substance  of  the 
ovary.  This  is  not  generally  the  case  with  the  corpus  luteum  of 
menstruation.  In  about  one-third  of  the  cases  a cavity  is  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  corpus  luteum,  containing  clear  fluid 
(Fig.  29),  but  more  frccpiently  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the 
stellate  decolorised  relic  of  the  blood-clot,  like  that  shown  in 
l<’ig.  30.  The  form.ation  of  a cavity  is  ascribed  by  Dalton  to  a 
separation  and  collection  of  the  serum  belonging  to  the  original 
blood-clot.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  observed  in  the  corpus  luteum  of 
menstruation. 

'riic  corpus  Intcnm  of  pregnancy  formerly  had  the  loss  appro- 
priate name  of  the  true  corpus  luteum.  The  only  structure  which 
really  deserves  the  name  of  false  coi'pus  luteum  is  that  which  may 
be  formed  if  a follicle  shrinks,  and  its  wall  becomes  thickened 
without  rupture  ever  having  taken  place.  This  is  distinguished 
I’roin  a corpus  luteum  of  i)regnancy  or  menstruation  by  the  absence 
of  the  yellow  colour,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  on  the  surface 
of  the  ovaiy,  nor  connected  with  a cicatri.v  on  that  surface. 

'I’he  corpus  luteum  has  no  positive  medico-legal  value  as  a proof 
of  pregnancy.  For  a few  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
corpus  luteum  of  menstruation  has  appeared  to  have  all  the 
characters  usual  in  that  of  pregnancy.  This  has  generally  been  in 
instances  where  there  has  been  some  cause  for  undue  congestion, 
such  as  the  presence  of  a fibroid  tumour  or  a life  of  prostitution. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  cases  of  pregnancy  in  which  no 
corpus  luteum  or  none  of  distinctive  character  could  be  found. 

Commencement  and  duration  of  Menstruation.— The  first 
menstruation  is  the  usual  sign  that  the  girl  has  become  capable 
of  conception  and  child-bearing.  It  is  believed  to  bo  coincident, 
as  a xailc,  with  the  first  ovulation,  although,  in  some  cases,  ova  are 
discharged  previous  to  any  menstruation.  According  to  f'raenkel 
it  is  the  corpus  luteum  arising  from  ovulation  which  determines 
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the  next  menstruation.  At  the  same  time  occur  the  changes, 
physical  and  mental,  which  indicate  the  arrival  at  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  body  of  the  uterus,  hitherto  small  in  relation  to 
the  cervix,  is  developed,  the  pubes  becomes  covered  with  hair, 
the  pelvis  acquires  the  typical  female  type,  and  the  breasts  are 
developed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a mental  change,  and  the 
girl  becomes  more  bashful  and  retiring.  Neither  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  however,  nor  the  pelvis,  at  once  reach  their  full  capacity 
for  the  discharge  of  their  functions ; they  do  not  generally  attain 
their  full  size  till  the  age  of  about  twenty.  The  age  at  which 
menstruation  commences  is  influenced  by  climate,  race,  and  mode 
of  life.  The  influence  of  climate  has  been  exaggerated.  It  has 
generally  been  stated  that  in  hot  climates  the  age  is  on  an  average 
two  or  three  years  earlier  than  in  cold  ; but  modern  observations 
appear  to  show  that  there  is  no  constant  difference. 

Luxurious  living  and  early  stimulation  of  the  mental  faculties 
tend  to  bring  on  menstruation  at  an  earlier  age,  and  thus  the 
children  of  the  rich  and  dwellers  in  towns  commonly  menstruate 
earlier  than  the  poorer  classes  in  the  country.  Premature  sexual 
stimidus  has  a similar  effect.  Feeble  health  and  poor  diet  tend  to 
retard  the  appearance  of  the  flow.  There  may  be  a diflerence 
between  different  races  living  in  the  same  country,  and  among  the 
Hindoos,  whose  custom  is  for  marriage  to  be  completed  as  soon  as 
menstniation  appears,  the  age  is  peculiarly  early. 

The  age  of  appearance  of  menstruation  may  vary  from  10  to  20 
without  departure  from  health.  In  England  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  girls  first  menstruate  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
17,  and  more  than  five-sixths  between  those  of  13  and  19,  the 
average  age  being  a little  above  15-|-.  Normally  the  discharge 
recurs  at  regular  intervals,  with  the  exception  of  periods  of 
pregnancy  and  lactation,  up  to  the  menopause  or  climacteric 
period,  which  is  commonly  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  most 
frequently  at  about  48.  Exceptionally  menstruation  may  go  on 
even  up  to  the  age  of  60.  The  period  of  active  sexual  life  is  thus 
generally  from  30  to  35  or  40  years.  Those  who  menstruate 
early  commonly  continue  to  menstruate  late,  unless  any  pelvic 
inflammation  has  led  to  atrophy  of  the  ovaries.  Repeated  preg- 
nancies tend  to  prolong  the  period  of  sexual  activity.  Cases  occa- 
sionally occur  in  which  true  menstruation  begins  in  infants,  even 
at  the  age  of  two  or  three,  and  continues  regularly  from  that  time. 
Such  a condition  is  associated  with  premature  develo[)ment  of  the 
breasts,  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  sexual  emotions.  In  such  a case 
pregnancy  has  occurred  in  the  ninth  year,  and  the  birth  of  a living 
child  in  the  tenth. 

Conception. — Conception  is  effected  by  union  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa with  the  ovum.  One  or  more  spermatozoa  penetrate  the 
zona  pellucida,  and,  on  reaching  the  yolk,  become  motionless,  and 
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lead  to  certain  changes  in  the  nucleus  hereafter  to  be  described. 
Tlie  micropyle,  or  opening  through  the  zona  pellucida  for  the 
entrance  of  spermatozoa,  though  it  exists  in  lower  animals,  as 
insects  and  fishes,  has  not  been  detected  in  mammals.  It  is 
believed  that  the  ovum  is  generally  fertilised  in  the  Fallopian 
tube,  probably  for  the  most  part  in  its  outer  half,  and  more 
especially  among  its  fimbria!,  the  folds  of  which  form  a receptacle 
in  which  the  semen  may  bo  retained  for  some  time.  This  belief 
is  based  mainly  upon  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  in  which 
tlie  spermatozoa  may  bo  found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
and  on  the  surface  of  the  ovaiy,  a few  liours  after  coitus.  Nuck 
placed  a ligaUirc  on  one  horn  of  the  uterus  of  a bitch  three  days 
after  coitus.  Some  time  later  two  embryos  were  found  in  tlie 
tube  arrested  by  the  ligature.  Again,  if  a bitch  be  subjected  to 
coitus  just  after  the  rut  is  over,  and  killed  a few  hours  later,  ova 
and  spermatozoa  are  found  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,  but, 
in  its  lower  two-thirds,  the  spermatozoa  have  not  23enetrated  the 
vitelline  membrane.  This  is  exiilained  by  the  change  which  takes 
])lace  in  the  ovum  as  it  jiasses  along  the  tube,  owing  to  the  addition 
to  it  of  an  albuminous  cnvelotie.  The  jihenomena  of  extra-uterine 
foctation  show  that,  in  women  also,  the  spermatozoa  may  reach  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  'I'he  jirccise  mechanism  by  which  the  ascent  of 
the  sjiermatozoa  is  effected,  is  not  jiositively  known.  A grertt  deal 
must  be  attributed  to  their  own  power  of  motion,  since,  according 
to  llcnlc,  they  can  traverse  the  distance  of  an  inch  in  7^  minutes. 
Many  cases  of  pregnancy  with  narrow  and  unruptured  hymeu  have 
been  recorded,  and  spermatozoa  have  traversed  minute  openings 
in  a vaginal  septum.  I have  known  a case  of  pregnancy  where  the 
vagina  was  contracted  uii  to  a rigid  tube,  only  -J-  inch  in  diameter, 
so  that  penetration  was  totally  impossible,  while  urine  was  constautl}' 
trickling  through  this  tube  from  the  bladder.  In  such  instances, 
the  spermatozoa  must  have  made  their  way  by  their  own  activity 
the  wdiolo  length  of  the  vagina,  as  well  as  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tube.  Besides  the  movements  of  the  spermatozoa  them- 
selves, the  effect  of  capillary  attraction,  and  of  suction  exerted  in 
some  way  into  the  uterus,  have  been  thought  to  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  ascent  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  both  of  these  may  be 
important  elements  in  the  matter  in  some  cases.  Modern  physio- 
logists also  attach- importance  to  chemiotaxis,  by  which  is  meant 
the  attraction  or  repulsion  exercised  upon  organisms  by  fluids  of 
different  kinds.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  sufficient  for 
impregnation  that  semen  is  deposited  in  the  vagina ; but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  women  of  ardent  tem^oerament  at  any 
rate,  some  jjortion  of  it  often  ascends  almost  immediately  into  the 
cervix.  This  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  fact  that  injections  of 
cold  water,  or  various  solutions,  used  immediately  after  coitus  as 
a pro2)h}'lactic  against  pregnancy,  not  unfrecpiently  fail  to  secure 
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tlie  desired  result,  though  they  are  immediately  fatal  to  the 
spermatozoa  wherever  they  reach  the  semen. 

Normally  there  is  in  coitus  as  distinct  an  orgasm  of  sensation 
on  the  part  of  woman  as  that  which  accompanies  emission  in  the 
man.  It  is  not  necessarily  associated  witli  ejection  of  the  secretion 
of  any  gland,  but  is  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  actions. 
The  sexual  orgasm  is  not  necessary  to  conception,  for  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  habitually  absent,  or  what  may  be  called  impotence 
in  women,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  pregnancy  frequently 
occurs  notwithstanding.  The  occurrence  of  the  orgasm  at  the 
pi-oper  time  does,  however,  favour  conception.  I have  known  a 
lady  who  was  married  under  20,  and  lived  in  married  life  for 
many  years  with  two  husbands  in  succession.  When  she  had 
passed  the  age  of  40,  she  experienced  the  sexual  orgasm  in  coitus 
for  the  first  and  only  time  in  her  life,  and  from  that  day  dated  her 
first  and  only  pregnancy. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  mechanism  by  which  the  uterus 
can  exercise  active  suction,  although  a suction  toward  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  may  sometimes  be  caused  by  sudden  expansion  of  the 
chest  during  the  sexual  orgasm,  with  closure  of  the  glottis.  But 
the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  in  such  cases  mucus  is 
displaced  from  the  cervical  canal  by  pressure  due  to  impact  of 
the  penis,  and  that,  in  the  intervals  of  pressure,  semen  ascends  to 
take  its  jdace  out  of  the  pool  of  that  fluid  just  deposited  in  the 
posterior  vaginal  fornix. 

Period  of  Possible  Impregnation. — Since  the  spermatozoa 
may  remain  alive  in  a suitable  hiedium  for  ten  days  or  more,  and 
the  ovum  may  occupy  probably  ten  days  in  descending  to  the 
utenis,  it  is  obvious  that  a fruitful  coitus  may  take  place  almost 
at  any  part,  and  probably  at  any  part,  of  the  menstrual  cycle. 
It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  greatest  aptitude  for  conception 
exists  shortly  after  the  end  of  a menstrual  period.  Nature  seems 
to  give  some  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view,  since  the  period  of 
most  acute  sexual  feeling  is  generally  just  after  the  end  of  menstrua- 
tion, although  this  may  extend  also  to  the  time  just  preceding  the 
flow.  A similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  a comparison  of 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  cases  of  single  coitus  on  a known 
date  with  its  duration  as  reckoned  from  the  end  of  the  last 
menstrual  period.  The  former  period  is,  on  an  average,  272 
days,*  the  latter  278  days.f  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that 

• Lowenhanlt’s  stati.slic.s  give  272  days  (“'Dio  Berocliming  und  die  Daucr  der 
Sehwaiigerschaft.”  Artliiv fiirGyniikologie,  1 If.,  1872);  Alilfeld’s,  271  (“IJeobach- 
tiingen  iiter  die  Daucr  der  Scliwangersebaft.  ” Monatssehrift  fiir  (jcburt.scluilfc, 
XXXIV'.,  1869) ; .Stadfeldt’s,  272  (Annales  de  Gynecologic,  VIII.,  1877,  p.  227)  ; 
Miitthews  Duncan’s,  275  (Fecundity,  Fertility,  and  Sterility.  Edinburgh,  1871). 

t According  to  Matthews  Duncan.  Lbwenhardt  (op.  cit.)  reckons  282  days 
from  the  first  day  of  menstruation,  an  estimate  which  closely  corresponds  with 
that  of  Duncan. 
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the  fruitful  coitus  probabh"  takes  place,  on  an  average,  about  six 
days  from  the  end,  or  ten  days  from  the  beginning,  of  the  last 
menstrual  period.  Recorded  cases  seem  to  show  that  this  is,  at 
any  rate,  a possible  time  for  fruitful  insemination,  as  for  example 
two  instances  mentioned  by  Marion  Sims,  in  which  pregnancy 
followed  a single  known  coitus  at  such  a date,  and  one  in  which  it 
was  tlie  result  of  intra-uteriue  injection  by  him  of  seminal  fluid. 
Raciboi’ski  concluded,  arguing,  however,  from  only  fifteen  cases  of 
a single  coitus,  that,  in  rather  more  than  half,  the  fertile  coitus 
occurred  iu  the  two  days  following  menstruation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  doctrine  mentioned  above  were  true, 
that  the  commencement  of  menstruation  is  a sign  that  impregnation 
of  the  ovum  discharged  in  connection  with  that  period  has  failed, 
it  would  follow  that  coitus  is  least  likely  to  be  fruitful  just  after 
the  end  of  a period,  and  most  likely  to  be  so  a few  days  before  the 
onset  of  a pei'iod.  It  is  a strong  argument  against  this  doctrine 
that  it  would  seem  a strange  anomaly  of  nature  for  sexual  feeling 
to  be  strongest  exactly  at  the  time  when  impregnation  is  least 
likely.  Some  evidence  on  this  question  may  be  derived  from  the 
case  of  the  Jews.  In  the  Jewish  law,  Jewish  women  arc  directed 
to  abstain  from  coitus  during  menstruation,  and  for  seven  days 
after  its  cessation.*  Strict  observers  of  the  law  are  said  to  go 
beyond  what  is  commanded  in  Leviticus,  and  even  if  the  discharge 
lasts  only  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  observe  five  days  during  which 
the  discharge  miyht  last,  for  the  period  itself,  and  add  to  these 
seven  clear  days,  making  twelve  in  all,  at  the  least.  Less  strict 
observers  of  the  law,  however,  keep  only  three  days  after  the 
cessation  of  the  flow,  or  merely  occujiy  separate  rooms  while  it 
actually  continues.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether,  whatever 
may  be  laid  down  in  the  Rj'iestly  Code,  a whole  nation  was  ever 
induced  to  practise  abstinence  at  the  period  of  inost  acute  sexual 
feeling.  It  is  probable  that,  with  Jewesses  who  observe  strictly 
the  Lcvitical  law,  the  fertile  coitus  is  generally  shortly  before  the 
Ijcriod,  but  tliere  are  no  statistics  as  to  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
from  a single  known  coitus  in  those  who  observe  the  Jewish  law. 
The  only  final  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  at  present  is,  that 
coitus  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  a period  is  more  likely  to  be 
fruitful  than  at  other  times.  It  is  said  that  some  women  conceive 
only  when  coitus  takes  place  actually  during  the  menstrual  flow ; 
but  it  is  comparatively  rarely  that  this  is  put  to  the  test. 


See  Leviticus  xv.  19. 
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EARLY  DEVELOPMEXT  OP  THE  OVUM. 

The  details  of  the  development  of  the  ovum  belong  to  embry- 
ology,  and  only  so  much  will  be  considered  here  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  foetus 
which  are  of  practical  importance  in  midwifery.  These  ai'e,  from 
without  inwards,  the  decidua,  the  chorion,  and  the  amnion,  of 


Fig.  31. — Formation  of  polar  bodies  in  Asterias  glacialis.  ps,  polar  spiiiale  ; pV , 
first  iwlar  body  ; pb",  second  polar  body  ; n,  female  pronucleus.  (After  Hertwig. ) 

which  the  first  belongs  to  the  uterus,  the  two  latter  to  tlie  ovum. 
The  earlier  of  the  changes  now  to  be  described  are  only  inferred 
to  take  place  from  the  analogy  of  what  occurs  in  the  lower 
animals,  and  some  of  the  earliest  have  not  been  observed  even 
in  mammals. 

Maturation  of  the  Ovum. — Maturation  occurs  independently 
of  impregnation,  and  consists  of  certain  changes  in  the  germinal 
vesicle  or  nucleus.  The  nucleus  aj^proaches  the  surface  of  the  yolk 
and  becomes  attached  to  it  by  a band,  the  polar  spinale  (Eig.  31). 
At  this  spot  a portion  of  the  nucleus  is  gradually  e.\truded  from 
the  yolk,  forming  the  first  polar  body.  A repetition  of  the  same 
process  leads  to  the  formation  of  the  second  polar  body.  The 
nucleus,  reduced  in  size,  recedes  again  from  the  surface,  and  is 
now  termed  the  female  pronucleus  (Eig.  31). 

In  most  animals  two  polar  bodies  are  usually  formed,  but  in 
the  mouse,  according  to  Sobotta,  only  one  is  generally  found. 
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The  object  of  tlie  separation  of  the  polar  bodies  is  unknown.  The 
result  is,  that  the  female  pronucleus  contains  one-fourth  of  the 
original  female  germ  coll.  In  a similar  way  the  spermatozoon,  and 
ultimately  the  male  pronucleus,  contains  one-fourth  of  the  original 
male  .germ  cell,  from  which  four  spermatozoa  arise  by  two 
divisions.  It  is  ijossible  that  the  discarding,  in  every  conception, 
of  threfe-fourths  of  the  germ  cell,  both  on  the  male  and  female 
side,  may  promote  the  variation  of  offspring,  and  by  this  means 
the  Dijeration  of  natural  selection. 

In  the  ordinal’}'  cells  of  the  body  the  nucleus  contains  a definite 
number  of  minute  rods  containing  chromatin,  which  is  constant 


Fig.  32. — iScgmciilation  of  nianiinaimn  ovum,  z-i).,  zona  pellucicla  ; p.b.,  polar 
bodies  ; o.c.,  outer  colls  ; i.c.,  inner  cells  ; s.c.,  segmentation  cavity. 


for  any  given  animal.  Tlicse  rods  are  called  chromosomes.  In 
the  repi’oductive  cells,  both  male  and  female,  only  half  the  number 
of  chromosomes  normal  to  the  animal  is  found.  Ry  the  union  of 
the  male  and  female  pronucleus,  the  normal  number  of  chromo- 
somes is  again  constituted  in  the  segmentation  nucleus. 

Segmentation  of  the  Yolk. — This  occurs  only  after  impreg- 
nation. A spermatozoon  liaving  penetrated  the  zona  pelhicida 
its  tail  disappears,  and  the  head,  blending  with  a portion  of  the 
yolk,  forms  the  male  pronucleus.  The  male  and  female  pronucleus 
gradually  ai)proach  and  blend  together,  forming  a larger  nucleus, 
resembling  the  original  germinal  vesicle,  and  called  the  segmenta- 
tion nucleus.  This  immediately  divides  into  two  ; the  two  new 
cells  are  again  subdivided  into  two,  and  so  on,  until  a largo 
number  are  produeed,  all  lying  within  the  vitelline  membrane. 
The  body  so  ])roduced  has  -been  called  the  murifurm  body,  from 
its  mulboi’rylike  ajjpearance.  'Idie  cells  are  seen  to  be  of  two 
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sorts,  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  arranging  themselves  on 
the  surface,  the  larger  and  less  numerous  forming  at  first  a heap, 
and  then  a subjacent  layer  of  cells.  In  the  centre  of  the  ovum  a 
clear  fluid  is  formed,  thus  the  ovum  is  converted,  into  a vesicle, 
whose  walls  are  composed  of  two  layers  of  cells,  more  or  less 
hexagonal  from  mutual  pressure,  within  the  zona  pellucida.  This 
cellular  layer  is  called  the  hlmtodermic  membrane  ; the  superficial 
layer  of  cells  the  epiblast  or  ectoderm;  the  deeper  layer  the 
hypoblast  or  entoderm.  Later,  a third  layer,  the  mesoblast  or 
mesoderm,  is  formed  between  them.  The  ovum  at  this  stage, 
then,  consists  of  four  layers  surrounding  a cavity  containing  fluid. 
In  the  order  from  without  inward,  these  layers  are  the  zona 
pellucida,  epiblast,  mesoblast  and  hypoblast.  The  three  inner- 
most or  cellular  layers  are  at  first  blended  together,  but  after- 
wards, by  cleavage  of  the  mesoblast,  separate  into  two  layers  at 
all  pai’ts  of  the  ovum  except  that  corresponding  to  the  dorsum  of 
the  embryo. 

In  the  lower  mammals  a very  thin  albuminous  coating,  the 
analogue  of  the  important  layer  which  forms  the  white  of  egg  in 
birds,  is  said  to  be  added  to  the  zona  pellucida  as  the  ovum  passes 
along  the  oviduct.  It  is  unknown  whether  this  occurs  in  man. 
At  any  rate  the  zona  pellucida,  with  any  albuminous  addition, 
becomes  blended  with  the  epiblast,  so  that,  by  the  time  it  has 
reached  the  uterus,  the  ovum  is  converted  into  a vesicle  whose 
wall  consists  of  a cellular  membrane.  By  absorption  of  nutritive 
material,  the  ovum,  which  was  about  inch  in  diameter  on 
escaping  from  the  ovary,  is  supposed  to  have  increased  to  from 
xo  to  in  diameter  on  reaching  the  uterus. 

Before  describing  the  further  changes  in  the  ovum  after  it  has 
reached  the  uterus,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  changes  in  the 
uterus  itself,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  the  decuhta  or 
outermost  of  the  three  envelopes  of  the  ovum. 

The  Decidua. — On  reaching  the  uterus  the  ovum  becomes 
attached,  as  a rule,  at  a point  not  far  from  the  orifice  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  most  frequently  on  the  posterior  wall.  The  pro- 
liferation of  the  mucous  membrane  to  form  the  decidua  used  to  be 
described  as  commencing  from  the  moment  of  the  fertilisation  of 
the  ovum,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  only  begins  when  the 
ovum  becomes  attached,  and  so  exercises  its  stimulating  influence 
on  the  surrounding  tissue. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  ovum  on  arriving  in  the 
utenis  was  already  provided  with  villi ; that  it  attached  itself  by 
means  of  these  villi  to  the  surface  of  the  uterus ; and  that  the 
mucous  membrane  thus  grew  up  around  it  until  it  completely 
covered  it  in,  and  shut  it  off  by  a septum,  the  decidua  reflexa, 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

A study  of  several  very  early  liumau  ova  recently  described 
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by  Leopold,*  Spee,!  and  Peters,];  has  shown  that  the  cells  of  the 
epiblast,  and  their  development  known  as  the  trophoblast,  have 
the  pow^er  of  dissolving  the  mateimal  tissues.  It  is  believed  that  the 
ovum  attaches  itself,  as  a minute  vesicle,  to  the  mucous  membrane 
and  immediately  burrows  into  it  and  proceeds  to  develop  there, 
the  villi  being  formed  only  within  the  substance  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane.  The  minute  aperture  of  entry  is  covered 
.at  first  only  by  a small  cap  of  lympli  which  becomes  organised 

Fibrin.  Fibrin.  * 


Fig.  33. — Liagrfiin  of  eiubeikling  of  ovum  and  formation  of  decidua  reflcxa  and 
serotiiia.  Tlie  utcrino  vessels  are  indicated  by  thinner  lines  ; the  glands  by 
thicker  lines.  (After  Peters.) 

into  cellular  tissue  (Eig.  33).  The  position  of  the  ovum  is  at 
first  scarcely  elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  tlie  mucous 
membrane,  as  seen  iit  Peters’  ovum,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  attiiched  only  about  three  days.  The  decidua  reflexa  is  at 
first  simply  that  part  of  the  general  mucotis  membrane,  or  decidua 
vera,  which  the  ovum  has  undermined,  with  the  minute  cicatrix 
at  its  centre.  As  the  ovum  grows,  the  glands  of  the  mucous 

* Uterus  und  Kind.  Leipzig.  1897. 

f Arch.  f.  Anat.  und  Physiol.  Anat.  Abtheil.,  1896,  pp,  1 — 30  ; Ibid.  1899, 
pp.  1.69 — 176. 

i Ueber  die  Einbettung  dcs  Menschlichen  Eios.  Wien.  1899. 
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Fig.  34. — Section  tlirougli  centre  of  Peters’  ovum,  suiiposecl  to  liiive  been 
implanted  in  uterus  about  tliree  days. 

a — b,  aperture  of  entry  ; F,  cap  of  organising  fibrin  ; E,  embryonic  area  ; 
M,  inesoblast ; Tr,  tropboblast ; fiy,  syncytium  ; D,  decidual  cells  ; Cam, 
compact  layer  of  decidua  ; U E,  utenne  epithelium  ; B L,  blood  lacunm  ; 
Ca,  capillaries  ; Gl,  uterine  glands. 


membrane  are  partly  eroded  by  the  tropboblast  and  partly  pushed 
aside  (C,  D,  Fig.  .3.3).  As  the  decidua  rellc.xa  reaches  its  greatest 
development,  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  decidua  vera 
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(see  Fig.  84,  p.  133),  the  main  part  of  it  is  formed  by  the  growtli 
of  what  was  originally  the  central  portion,  and  gland  cavities,  with 
their  openings  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  are  seen  only  near 
the  margin  where  it  is  attached  to  the  uterine  wall.  The  central 
part  of  the  decidua  reflexa  resembles  in  its  cellular  structure  the 
decidua  vera,  except  for  the  absence  of  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane,  proliferating  in  consequence  of  the 
stimulus  of  pregnancy,  thus  fonus  the  decidua.  The  name  decidua 
is  employed,  because  the  membrane  is  cast  off  from  the  uterus  at 
the  end  of  pregnane}’.  That  portion  of  the  developing  mucous 
membrane  to  which  the  ovum  is  attached  is  called  the  decidua 
serotiua  and  forms  eventually  the  site  of  the  placenta,  the  rest  of 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  uterus  is  called  the  deckhui  vera, 
and  the  portion  which  covers  the  ovum  from  the  uterine  cavity  is 
called  the  decidva  rejlcra. 

The  inappropriate  names  given  to  the  several  portions  of  the 
decidua  originated  from  a false  theory  of  its  origin.  The  decidua 
was  correctly  figured  by  William  Hunter  as  being  the  developed 
mucous  membrane,  .lohn  Hunter,  however,  believed  that  it  was 
a layer  of  coagulable  lymph  poured  out  from  the  surface  of  the 
uterus,  and  this  view  was  long  accepted  by  anatomists.  It  was 
sujjposed  that  this  layer  covered  the  surface  of  the  uterus, 
including  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  before  the  ovum  had 
emerged  from  the  tube.  The  ovum,  on  arriving  at  the  orifice  of 
the  tube,  ])ushed  a portion  of  the  layer  of  lymph  before  it  into 
the  uterus,  and  this  portion  was  called  the  decidua  reflexa.  The 
portion  of  the  layer  which  remained  undisturbed  was  the  decidua 
vera.  Finally,  it  was  supposed  that  a fresli  layer  of  lymph  was 
poured  out  between  the  uterine  wall  and  the  ovum,  and  this  as 
being  formed  latei',  was  called  the  decidua  serotiua  (from  serns,  late). 
The  terms  decidua  bam/in  instead  of  decidua  serotiua,  and  decidva 
capKularis  instead  of  decidua  reflexa  are  now  coming  into  \ise. 

Thus,  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  there  is  a decidual  cavity, 
which  is  in  fact  the  cavity  of  the  enlarging  uterus,  the  ovum 
forming  a prominence  projecting  into  it.  The  cavity  has  three 
openings,  the  os  uteri,  and  the  orifices  of  the  two  Fallopian  tubes. 
'I’he  Fallopian  tube,  however,  from  which  the  ovum  descended,  is 
liable  soon  to  be  occluded  by  its  growth.  The  existence  of  the 
decidual  cavity  explains  the  fact  that  a sound  may  be  passed  into 
the  uterus  within  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy  Avithout 
rupturing  the  ovum,  and  sometimes  Avithout  interruption  to  the 
pregnancy,  and  also  the  fact  that,  in  some  exceptional  cases,  men- 
struation jiiay  continue  during  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  stroma  of  the  decidua  is  made  ujd  of  the  characteristic 
decidual  cells.  These  arc  large  round,  oval,  or  polygonal  cells 
Avith  large  nuclei.  In  a section  they  are  epithelioid  in  appear- 
ance ; but,  if  separated  by  oedema  of  the  tissue  or  otherwise, 
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many  of  them  are  seen  to  have  protoplasmic  outgrowths  which 
join  similar  outgrowths  from  neighbouring  cells.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  they  arise  by  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue  cells  of  the  stroma  of  the  uuimpregnated  uterus.  But  it 


tig.  S5. — .Section  of  ovum  in  situ  at  beginning  of  second  week  ; showing  decidua 
reflexa  formed.  (After  Leopold.) 


Fig.  30. — The  same  ovum  magnilied. 


is  not  always  esisy  to  distinguisli  them  in  a section  from  epithelial 
celhs.  Thus,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  placenta, 
groups  of  cells  are  seen  amongst  the  villi  which  used  to  l)c 
legal  (led  as  decidual  islands.  Many  authorities  now  consider 
that  these  belong  to  the  foetal  trophoblast,  and  corresixmd  to 
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the  cells  of  Langhan’s  layer,  or  deeper  layer  of  foetal  epithelium, 
although  they  lie  outside  the  villi,  and  no  direct  continuity  with 
Langhan’s  layer  can  generally  be  traced.  As  a rule,  the  decidual 
cells  have  a smaller  nucleus  in  proportion  than  the  cells  of  the 
trophoblast. 

The  thickness  of  the  decidua  is  much  greater  at  the  early  stage 
of  pregnancy  than  in  the  later  months,  both  absolutely  and  still 
more  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  ovum.  The  gi’eatest  thick- 
ness, whicli  may  be  as  much  as  ?j  inch  for  the  decidiia  vera,  is 
attained  l)y  the  third  month.  By  that  time  the  decidua  refiexa 
has  already  l)een  thinned  by  stretching.  The  decidua  vera  and 
decidua  refiexa  come  into  contact  at  the  fourth  month,  and  are 
blended  together,  the  decidual  cavity  is  obliterated,  and  the  ovum 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  From  this  time 
tlic  decidua  becomes  gradually  stretched  out  and  thinned,  and 
after  the  sixth  month  the  decidua  refiexa  cannot  generally  be 
detected  as  a distinct  membrane.  Tlie  decidua  vera,  at  term, 
is  reduced  to  about  inch  in  thickness,  or  about  one-fifth  of 
the  thickness  which  it  had  at  the  third  month. 

Decidua  Vera. — ’I'lie  decidua  vera,  in  its  growth,  gradually 
becomes  divided  into  two  layers,  a compact  layer  nearest  the 
surface,  and  a »2}on(jy  or  ylandnlar  layer  nearest  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  uterus,  and  forming  the  greater  part  of  tlie  thick- 
ness of  the  ineinl)rane.  The  compact  layer  is  made  up  of  the 
characteristic  decidual  celts,  with  but  little  intercellular  substance. 
In  the  earlier  months  the  ducts  of  the  uterine  glands  may  be 
seen  traversing  it,  and  there  are  numerous  thin-walled  vessels. 
Leucocytes  are  seen  among  the  large  cells,  and  numerous  lymph 
spaces  are  believed  to  exist,  especially  around  the  vessels  and  the 
gland-ducts.  ’I’he  surface  epithelium  gradually  loses  its  elongated 
cylindrical  sha])c,  and  becomes  cuboid  or  flattened.  This  change 
is  considered  to  be  decisive  evidence  of  pregnancy.  After  the 
junction  of  the  decidua  vera  and  refiexa,  surface  epithelium  is 
no  longer  discoverable. 

The  spongy  layer  is  made  up  of  proliferating  glands  with  a 
minimum  of  interglandular  stroma.  The  cells  of  the  stroma 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  compact  layer,  not  so  round,  but 
more  frequently  spindle-shaped,  and  there  is  more  intercellular 
substance.  The  glands  at  first  are  lined  by  typical  cylindrical 
uterine  epithelium,  but  this  gradually  becomes  more  cuboidal 
in  shape,  and  eventually  is  cast  off  to  a great  extent.  Fig.  37, 
a section  of  the  decidua  vera  at  the  fourth  month,  should  be 
compared  with  Fig.  25,  p.  39.  Towai’d  the  end  of  pregnancy 
the  gland  cavities  become  arranged  as  large  flattened  spaces 
parallel  to  the  uterine  wall.  These  constitute  the  anqndlary 
layer,  which  is  much  thinner  than  the  spongy  layer  in  the  early 
months,  and  is  believed  to  form  the  surface  of  separation  when 
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the  decidua  is  tlirown  oft'.  Jleneatli  it  there  is  a very  thin,  deej^er 
and  more  compact  layer  of  decidual  tissue,  which  remains 
attached  to  the  muscular  wall  (Fig.  38,  p.  62).  The  spaces  of  the 
ampullary  layer  have  generally  lost  their  epithelial  lining,  but 
some  epithelium  remains,  especially  in  the  ends  of  the  glands, 
which  dip  into  the  deeper  compact  layer. 


Compact 

layer. 


Spongy 

layer. 


Muscular 

wall. 


1‘ig.  37. — Section  of  decidua  vera  at  fourth  month.  x 13. 

(After  Whitridge  Williams.) 

Demina  Reflexa  or  (Jajimdarw. — Within  a few  hours  after 
its  attachment  to  the  mucous  memln'ane  tlie  ovum  is  believed  to 
be  shut  oft  from  the  uterine  cavity  by  the  decidua  reflexa.  The 
decidua  reflexa  usually  attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  about  the 
second  month.  It  is  made  up  of  decidual  cells,  and  is  covered  at 
first  on  its  exterior  by  a single  layer  of  c\d)oidal  or  flattened 
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epithelial  cells.  Near  the  border  where  it  is  attached  to  the 
uterus  a few  gland-ducts  may  be  detected,  opening  on  its  outer 
surface.  Its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  chorionic  villi 
which  are  attached  to  it. 

Decidua  Serotina  or  Basalis. — The  decidua  serotina  is  that 
portion  of  the  decidua  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Ovum. 
It  is  seen  as  a separate  layer  only  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  placenta  is  really  formed 
in  its  substance.  Its  structure  will  be  described  in  conjunction 
with  the  development  and  structure  of  the  placenta. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pregnane}^  the  growing  ovum  does  not 
nearly  fill  the  uterine  cavity,  which  grows  faster  than  the  ovum, 
'idms  there  remains  a considerable  space,  the  decidual  cavity. 


Fig.  38. — iSeclion  of  incin))raiic.s  at  tlio  eiglitli  month  of  gestation.  Am,  amnion  ; 
C/i,  chorion  ; />  Jt,  decidua  rellsxa  ; /)  T,  decidua  vera  ; .t,  line  of  sci)ara- 
tion  ; rj,  glandnlai'  s|)aces  : vi,  muscular  wall  of  uterus;  v,  vessel.  (.'Viter 
l.eoiiold.) 

between  the  decidua  refle.xa  and  decidua  vera.  (See  Fig.  G2, 
p.  !>2,  and  Fig.  8-1,  p.  1.’53). 

In  an  early  abortion  tlie  oiienings  of  the  glands  may  lie  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  or  more  clearly  with  a lens,  on  the  smooth 
internal  surface  of  the  decidua  vera,  and  the  same  appearance 
may  bo  seen  when  the  uterus  is  02)ened  befoi'o  the  third  month  of 
])regnancy.  No  such  oiienings  are  seen  on  the  decidua  reflexa, 
except  at  a very  early  stage,  close  to  its  border.  Before  the 
full  term  of  pregnancy  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  takes 
place  ju'eparatory  to  its  separation.  I5y  the  fourth  month  the 
decidua  reflexa  has  lost  its  vascularity,  and  the  decidua  vera  has 
also  lost  it  to  a great  extent  when  full  term  has  arrived. 

The  decidua,  as  its  name  implies,  is  cast  off  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  and  there  has  been  a controversy  whethei’  the  mucous 
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niembruue  is  thrown  oli' completely,  so  that  the  muscular  wall  ol 
the  uterus  is  laid  bare.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  more  or 
less  of  the  extremities  of  the  glands  are  left,  with  this  epithelium, 
in  the  deeper  compact  layer  of  decidual  tissue  which  remains 
attached  when  the  decidua  is  thrown  off  by  detachment  through 
the  ampnllary  laver.  These  form  the  starting  point  for  the 
renewal  of  the  glandular  tissue ; and  the  surface  epithelium  is 
derived  from  the  epithelium  of  the  gland-tubes  like  that  of  the 
uterus  after  menstruation.  The  remnant  of  decidual  tissue 
remaining  attached  is,  however,  so  soft,  that  it  may  readily 
undergo  post-mortem  disintegration  after  delivery  at  full  term. 
A certain  portion  of  the  decidua  vera  comes  away  attached  to  the 
chorion,  the  remainder  is  discharged  in  pieces  with  the  lochia.  A 
thin  layer  of  the  decidua  serotina,  pierced  by  the  openings  of  the 
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Fig.  39. — Transverse  section-  of  embryonic  area  of  a sheep.  (After  Bonnet.) 

placental  vessels,  comes  away  on  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta. 

Further  changes  in  the  Ovum. — The  next  change,  after  the 
formation  of  the  blastodermic  membrane  (see  p.  55),  is  that  a spot, 
round  at  first,  then  oval,  appears  on  the  surface,  formed  by  a 
thickening  of  the  cell  layers.  This  is  called  the  area  germinativa, 
and  is  destined  to  play  the  main  part  in  the  development  of  the 
embryo.  It  is  probably  formed  after  the  attachment  of  the  ovum 
to  the  uterine  wall,  since  its  site  is  almost  always  directed  toward 
the  wall  of  the  uterus,  at  the  spot  where  the  ovum  receives 
nourishment  most  freely.  At  this  spot  an  intermediate  laj’er  of 
cells  is  eventually  formed,  called  the  7aesoblast  or  mesoderm,  whicli 
also  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ovum  (see  Fig.  39). 
The  part  which  these  three  layers  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane play  in  the  formation  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body 
will  not  be  entered  upon  here.  The  area  germinativa  soon  shows 
a relatively  bright  and  translucent  oval  space  in  the  centre, 
called  the  ni'ea  pellucida  (Eig.  40,  p.  G4).  In  the  centre  of  this 
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appears  a delicate  dark  Hue,  the  lirhmtivu  trace.  It  consists  of  a 
slight  groove  (Fig.  39,  p.  63),  bordered  by  two  ridges,  the  dorsal 
plates,  formed  by  thickening  of  the  epiblast.  Beneath  this  groove 
subsequently  appears  the  choixJa  dorsalis,  a cylindrical  body, 
aro\\nd  which  the  vertebrro  ai’e  eventually  formed.  The  ^dorsal 
plates  grow  upward,  curve  towards  each  other,  and  meet  in  the 
middle  line  so  as  to  form  a closed  tube,  in  which  is  developed 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  Umbilical  Vesicle. —While  the  dorsal  plates  are  growing 
upward,  or  towards  the  surface  of  the  ovum,  the  edges  of  the  area 
germinativa  curve  inwards  towai'ds  the  centre  of  the  ovum,  both 
from  tlie  sides  and  from  the  ends.  In  this  way  is  formed  a kind 
of  gutter,  which  is  the  first  distinct  indication  of  the  formation  of 

the  embryo.  This  gutter  is 
open  towards  the  centi’e  of 
the  ovum,  or  wliat  eventually 
becomes  its  ventral  surface, 
and  convex  on  its  doi’sal  sur- 
face (Eigs.  39,  p.  63, 42,  p.  66), 
4'he  incurving  edges  of  the 
area  germinativa  divide  the 
blastodermic  vesicle  into  two 
])arts,  that  which  is  enclosed 
within  the  embryo  becoming 
the  interior  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  wliile  that  which  is 
left  outside  is  called  the 
yolksac  or  umbilical  vesicle 
'(//,  Figs.  41,  42).  The  por- 
tion between  becomes  con- 
stricted into  the  form  of  a 
pedicle,  the  vitelline  duct, 
and  upon  the  duct  and  the 
vesicle  arc  distributed  an  artery  and  vein,  the  omphcdo-niesenteric 
vessels.  4’he  umbilical  vesicle  is  at  first  large  in  comparison  to 
the  cavity  within  the  embr3'o,  and  for  a time  the  embiyo  derives 
the  greater  ])art  of  its  nutriment  from  it  (Figs.  41,  42).  As  the 
embryo  grows,  and  the  vesicle  shrinks  up,  the  latter  soon  becomes 
relatively  small  in  the  ovum  of  a mammal,  and  as  soon  as  the 
foetal  vessels  have  reached  the  chorion  it  is  no  longer  of  service 
(f.  Fig.  43,  p.  67).  In  abortions  up  to  about  the  second  month,  the 
umbilical  vesicle  is  readily  seen  (Fig.  62,  p.  92).  It  may  even  be 
detected  at  full  term  near  the  border  of  the  placenta,  on  the 
footal  surface  of  the  placenta  between  the  amnion  and  chorion,  or 
in  the  funis,  and  the  relics  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels, 
running  to  it  from  the  insertion  of  the  funis,  may  sometimes  be 
traced  beneath  the  amnion.  The  pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 


Kig.  40. — Diagmin  of  area  germinativa.  In 
llie  centre  is  tlie  iiriniitive  trace  ; imme- 
diately stirrminding  it  is  (lie  area  jjelln- 
cida,  t)onnded  l>y  llie  dark  area  vasculosa. 
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may  however,  as  the  vesicle  becomes  separated  to  a distance  from 
the  embryo,  be  ruptured  and  disappear. 

The  Amnion. — When  the  constriction  which  separates  the 
umbilical  vesicle  from  the  intestine  has  yet  I’eached  only  an  early 
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tig.  41. — Diagrammatic  longitudinal  sections  of  embryo  and  ovum,  to  show 
cleavage  of  mesoblast  and  formation  of  amnion  and  allantois.  Tlie  lueso- 
blast  is  indicated  by  a thick  line,  the  epiblast  and  hypobbust  by  thin  lines. 
af,  amnial  fold  ; «,  amnion  ; ac,  amnial  cavity  ; c,  epiblast ; m,  mesoblast  ; 
h,  hypoblast  ; y,  yolk  sac  ; i,  intestine  ; smp,  somatopleure  ; spp,  splanchuo- 
plcure ; ee,  coeloma  externum  ; np,  abdominal  pedicle  ; al,  allantois. 
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stage,  the  embryo  is  already  thickened  towards  the  cephalic  and 
tapering  towards  its  caudal  extremity,  and  its  back  is  arched  some- 
what above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  ovum.  At  this  time 

D 


E 


F 


Fig.  42. — Diagrammatic  transverse  sections  of  embryo  and  ovum,  to  illustrate 
cleavage  of  mesoblast  and  foi'iuation  of  amnion,  a.f,  ainnial  fold  ; a,  amnion  ; 
ac,  amnial  cavity  ; y,  yolk-sac  ; i,  intestine  ; e,  epildast ; m,  mesoblast ; 
li,  hypoblast ; snip,  somatopleure  ; sp2J,  splanclinopleui'e  ; ce,  creloma  e.xter- 
num  ; ci,  cceloma  internum.  Section  F is  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  plane 
indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  C,  Fig.  41.  The  size  of  the  embryo  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ovum  is  exaggerated  in  the  figures.  (See  Figs.  34,  p.  5/, 
and  45,  p.  69.) 
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commences  a cleavage  of  the  • blastodermic  membrane  into  two 
layers  round  the  whole  border  of  the  area  germinativa.  The 
cleavage  passes  through  the  mesoblast,  so  that  the  outer  layer  is 
composed  of  the  epiblast  with  part  of  the  mesoblast,  the  inner 
layer  of  the  rest  of  the  mesoblast  with  the  hypoblast.  The  outer 
layer  is  called  the  somatopleure  in  Figs.  41,  42),  and  that 
part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  embryo  forms  the 
body  walls.  The  inner  layer  is  called  the  splanchnopleure 
{spp  in  Figs.  41,  42),  and  that  part  of  it  which  belongs  to  the 
region  of  the  embryo  forms  the  wall  of  the  alimentary  canal 
(i,  Figs.  41,  42,  43).  The  cleavage  is  not  confined  to  the  border 
of  the  region  of  the  embryo,  but  eventually  extends  completely 
round  to  the  opposite  pole  of  the  yolk-sac,  and  the  yolk-sac 
thus  becomes  a free  vesicle  within  the  ovum  (see  Figs.  41,  42,  43). 


ft- 


Fig.  43. — Diagj-ammatic  longitudinal  sections  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the 
allantois  in  some  mammals,  i,  interior  of  alimentary  canal  ; y,  yolk-sac  or 
umbilical  vesicle  ; p]},  iileuro- peritoneal  space,  comprising  coeloma  internum 
and  cceloma  externum  ; a,  amnion  ; ac,  amnial  cavity  ; al,  allantois. 


The  only  part  where  the  mesoblast  does  not  undergo  cleavage 
is  the  central  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  ovum  and  the  site 
of  the  abdominal  pedicle.  This  is  an  area  toward  the  caudal 
extremity  of  the  embryo,  where  the  mesoblast  instead  of  cleaving 
proliferates.  Thus  is  formed  a bridge  of  mesoblastic  tissue  uniting 
the  splanchnopleure  to  the  somatopleure,  called  the  abdominal 
pedicle  (hauchutid  in  Herman).  Along  this  bridge,  in  the  human 
ovum,  the  vessels  grow  out  to  reach  the  chorion  (see  Figs.  41, 
p.  6-5,  46,  p.  70).  The  space  between  the  two  layers,  formed  by 
cleavage  of  the  mesoblast,  is  called  the  pleuro-peritoneal  space  (j>p). 
That  part  of  it  within  the  limits  of  the  embryo  {ci  in  e,  f.  Fig.  42) 
becomes  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  of  the  foetus,  or  the  coeloma 
intenmm.  At  first  it  communicates  freely  with  the  part  of  the 
space  outside  the  constriction,  or  cceloma  externum,  as  shown  in 
the  figures. 

The  formation  of  the  amnion  is  closely  connected  with  the 
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cleavage  of  the  blastodermic  membrane.  It  commences  when 
the  cleavage,  which  begins  near  the  line  of  constriction  between 
the  embryo  and  the  yolk-sac,  has  proceeded  for  a short  distance. 
A little  distance  in  front  of  the  head  the  somatopleure  becomes 
elevated  into  a fold,  the  amnial  fold  {af  in  b.  Fig.  41,  and  n,  e. 
Fig.  42  ; see  also  Fig.  39,  p.  63).  This  extends  all  round  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  embryo  and  the  abdominal  pedicle.  At  the  same 
time  the  head  of  the  embryo  sinks  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum 
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Fig.  41. — Embryonic  area  in  Peters’  ovum,  liighly  magnifietl. 


(sec  Fig.  41,  b),  and  thus  fornis  an  invagination  of  the  surface  of 
the  ovum,  bounded  posteriorly  by  the  site  of  the  abdominal  pedicle 
where  the  mesoblast  has  not  split,  and  anteriorly  and  laterally  by 
the  up-growing  or  converging  amnial  folds.  The  splanchnopleure, 
forming  the  wall  of  the  yolk-sac,  also  sinks  towards  the  centre  of 
the  ovum,  as  the  yolk-sac  becomes  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  ovum.  Tiie  embryo  thus  becomes  surrounded  with  a 
hollow  wall,  which  grows  up  towards  its  dorsal  surface,  most 
rapidly  around  the  head,  and  arches  over  its  back,  conyeiging 
until  it  meets  in  the  centre  and  covers  it  in  entirely  (c,  Fig.  41, 
F,  Fig.  42),  blending  posteriorly  with  the  abdominal  jredicle.  The 
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fold  thus  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  leaf.  When  it  meets  over 
tlie  centi-e  of  the  back,  the  double  septum  between  its  different  parts 
(e,  Fig.  42)  is  absorbed,  and  the  outer  leaf  (sometimes  called  the 
false  amnion)  remains  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  ovum,  eventually 
forming  part  of  the  chorion,  the  zona  pellucida  having  disappeared 
or  become  blended  with  it.  The  inner  leaf  becomes  the  true  amnion 
(ainc,  Fig.  41,  and  f.  Fig.  42),  and  encloses  the  amnial  cavity  (ac). 
The  fluid  afterwards  poured  out  into  the  amnial  cavity  is  called 
the  liquor  amnii,  or  ainniotic  fluid. 

In  most  mammals,  at  the  same  time  that  the  amnial  fold  is 
converging  to  a centre  over  the  back,  the  attachment  of  the  inner 
leaf  of  the  fold,  eventually  the  true  amnion,  to  the  skin  of  the 
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tig.  4.0. — Slice’s  human  ovum  at  early  part  of  second  week. 


embryo,  approximates  towards  a centre  by  the  increasing  constric- 
tion around  tlie  vitelline  duct  (compare  c with  a,  b.  Fig.  41,  and 
F "ith  I),  E,  I ig.  42),  and  eventually  surrounds  the  funis  at  the 
umbilicus.  Thus  is  formed  the  fmtal  end  of  a tube  of  amnion, 
which  eventually,  when  the  amnion  has  expanded  to  fill  up  all  the 
^ vacant  space  in  the  ovum,  encloses  the  umbilical  cord  from  the 
< foetus  to  the  jJlacenta,  and  cannot -be  stripped  from  it.  It  thus 
forms  an  investment  surrounding  the  funis,  and,  with  it,  the 
■ pedicle  of  the  shrunken  umbilical  vesicle. 

'I  he  above  description  of  the  formation  of  the  amnion  is  derived 
; from  observations  on  the  lower  mammals.  Its  stages  have  never 
1 been  observed  in  the  hum.an  ovum.  Tlie  very  early  ova  recently 
i described  show  the  amnion  already  completely  formed  before  the 
I embryo  has  reached  the  stage  which  it  has  attained  in  the  lower 
- mammals  when  the  amniotic  folds  are  forming.  In  Peters’  ovum 
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the  arnnial  cavity  appears  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a thick  mass  of 
mesoblast  (Fig.  44,  p.  68).  In  Spec’s  ovum  (Figs.  45,  p.  69,  and  46) 
also,  it  is  completely  formed,  though  the  embryonic  area  is  but 
little  developed,  and  the  constriction  between  it  and  the  yolk-sac 
only  commencing ; and  it  is  in  relation  with  the  abdominal  pedicle, 
as  well  as  with  the  embryonic  area.  It  appears  probable  tliat,  in 
the  human  ovum,  before  the  embryo  is  more  than  a groove  in  the 
blastodermic  membrane,  and  before  even  the  abdominal  pedicle  is 
differentiated,  the  surface  of  the  ovum  becomes  invaginated  by 
tlie  sinking  of  the  embryo  toward  tlie  centre,  and  the  arnnial 
folds  converge  over  the  depression  rather  than  grow  upward. 
Such  a mode  of  formation  has  been  shown  to  occur  in  some 
monkeys,  such  as  Hylobates.*  Some  authorities  have  supposed 
that  the  human  amnion  is  formed  simply  by  a cleavage  in  the 
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Fig.  ‘1(1. — Section  of  Spec’s  liiiinau  ovum  at  early  part  of  second  week. 
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cpiblast  or  mesoblast ; but  such  a process  would  not  account  for 
tlie  amnion  having  a layer  of  epithelium  lining  its  cavity,  and 
fibrous  tissue,  derived  from  the  mesoblast,  outside  the  epithelium. 

d'he  amnion  is  at  first  separate  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chorion,  a semi-liipiid  gelatinous  substance  occupying  the  inter- 
vening space  middle  of  jn-egnancy  the  amnion 

conies  into  close  contact  with  the  chorion,  only  a little  gelatinous 
material  remaining  between  them.  The  amnion  is  always  easily 
separable  from  the  chorion,  although  it  adheres  to  it  slightly. 
Exceptionally,  fluid  is  still  found  between  the  two,  even  at  the 
full  term  of  pregnancy.  In  such  case,  after  one  bag  of  water  (the 
chorion)  has  been  ruptured  in  labour,  a second  (the  amnion)  may 
be  found  still  intact.  Some  authorities  describe  vessels,  derived 
from  the  allantois,  as  existing  in  the  gelatinous  substance  between 
amnion  tand  chorion,  and  as  having  a function  in  the  secretion  of 
the  liquor  amnii.  Others  describe  vasa  as  existing  in  the 

* Selonka.  “ Studieu  fiber  Entwickehingsgescliichte  dcr  Tliiere.”  llcft.  f> 
Wie.sbaden.  1891.  “ Mensclieii-Affen.”  Wiesbaden.  1899. 
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amnion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  placenta  at  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy,  and  consider  abnormal  persistence  of  these  vessels  to 
be  one  cause  of  hydrops  amnii. 

Structure  of  the  Amnion. — The  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
amnion  is  similar  to  what  would  result  if  an  outer  layer  of 
epidermis  Avere  separated  over  the  whole  embryo  by  fluid  effused 
beneath ; but  it  differs  in  this  respect,  that,  owing  to  its  mode  of 
formation,  as  above  described,  its  epithelium  looks  inwards,  and 
it  contains  structures  derived  from  the  mesoblast.  The  amnion 
is  at  all  times  nou-vascular,  wuth  the  possible  exception  men- 
tioned above.  It  has  a single  layer  of  pavement  epithelium, 
corresponding  to  the  epidermis,  and  looking  inward  toward  the 
amuiotic  cavity.  Outside  this  there  is  a fibrous  basement  sub- 
stance derived  from  the  mesoblast,  in  which  are  seen  spindle  and 
stellate  cells. 

The  Liquor  Amnii. — -The  amnion  is  at  first  close  to  the  back  of 
the  embryo,  but  it  gradually  becomes  distended  by  a fluid,  the 
liquor  amnii,  until  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  chorion. 
Relatively  to  the  foetus  the  amount  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  much 
greater  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  at  which  time  the 
foetus  floats  quite  freely  in  it.  Its  actual  maximum  is  reached 
about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month,  after  which  it  is  in  part 
absoi’bed.  The  average  quantity  on  delivery  is  from  one  to  two 
pints.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  greatly  in  different  cases.  The 
liquor  amnii  also  varies  greatly  in  sf)ecific  gravity,  1004 — 1025, 
the  average  being  from  1020  in  the  earlier  mouths  to  1010  at 
the  end  of  pregnancy.  It  contains  salts,  chiefly  chlorides  and 
phosphates,  some  albumen,  more  in  the  earlier  months  than  in 
the  later,  and  urea  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy.  At  first  it  is 
quite  limpid  and  clear,  but  becomes  somewhat  more  turbid  towards 
the  end  of  pregnancy  from  the  foetal  lanugo  and  ejuthelial  scales 
which  are  shed  into  it.  It  does  not  normally  contain  any  of  the 
alvine  excretion  of  the  foetus,  but  occasionally,  without  any  foetal 
disease,  it  is  found  dark  and  discoloured. 

Orirjinof  the  Liquor  Amnii. — The  liquor  amnii  is,  in  considerable 
part,  derived  from  the  maternal  vessels  and  not  from  the  foetus. 
This  is  evident  from  cases  in  which  the  embryo  has  perished  at  a 
very  early  stage,  but  in  which,  nevertheless,  liquor  amnii  is  found 
to  be  present  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ovum  and  not  to 
that  of  the  embryo,  which  in  some  instances  may  have  entirely 
disappeared.  The  process  must  be  one  of  transudation,  chiefly 
from  the  maternal  vessels  of  the  placenta ; but  it  is  probable  that 
the  determination  of  the  transudation  in  the  direction  of  the 
amnial  cavity  may  be  due  to  a secreting  power  in  the  cells  lining 
the  amnion.  It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  the  foetal  vessels  are 
the  more  important  source  of  the  liquor  amnii,  for  it  exists  in 
oviparous  animals.  The  amnion  itself  has  no  vessels,  but  a 
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system  of  capillaries  is  described  starting  from  the  umbilical  cord 
and  ramifying  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  placenta,  just  under  the 
amnion.  These  become  atrophied  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy, 
as  also  do  the  vessels  already  described  (p.  70)  as  existing  in  the 
gelatinous  material  between  amuiou  and  chorion.  Some  notable 
proportion  also  of  the  liquor  amnii,  especially  in  the  later  months 
of  pregnancy,  is  formed  by  the  urine  of  the  foetus,  which  is 
discharged  into  it.  This  is  proved  not  only  by  the  presence  of 
urea  in  tlie  liquor  amnii,  increasing  in  amount  towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  but  by  the  fact  that,  Avhen  there  is  occlusion  of  the 
urinary  passages  of  the  foetus,  the  bladder,  ureters,  or  pelves  of 
the  kidneys  become  distended  with  urine.*  In  such  instances  the 
swelling  of  the  foetal  abdomen  so  produced  sometimes  proves  a 
serious  obstacle  to  delivery,  aud  necessitates  embryotomy. 
the  increased  amount  of  urine  secreted  by  the  foetus  towards  the 
end  of  pregnancy,  and  the  wasting  of  the  capillary  system  on  the 
surface  of  the  ])lacenta,  is  explained  the  change  of  composition  in 
the  liquor  amnii  in  the  later  months.  The  proportion  of  albumen 
may  diminish  from  about  -8  per  cent,  to  '08  per  cent.,  while  that 
of  urea,  which  in  the  early  months  amounts  only  to  a trace,  may 
rise  to  •35  or  ’4  per  cent. 

Une8  of  the  Lii/vor  Amnii. — The  liquor  amnii  provides  a fluid 
medium  in  which  the  foetus  is  suspended,  aud  which  protects  it 
both  from  shocks  or  pressure  fiom  without,  and  from  interference 
with  its  circulation  by  uterine  contractions.  It  also  gives  space 
for  those  muscular  movements  of  the  foetus  which  are  doubtless 
of  service  in  exercising  its  muscles  and  promoting  its  growth. 
In  labour  it  is  of  great  service  by  forming,  with  the  protruding 
bag  of  membranes,  a fluid  wedge  which  clilates  the  cervix  and 
os  uteri.  'I'he  liquor  amnii  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  nutriment 
to  the  fmtus,  but  the  foetus  occasionally  swallows  some  of  it,  as  is 
proved  by  lanugo  and  epidermic  scales  being  found  in  the  intestines. 
Some  consider  that,  in  this  way,  the  liquor  amnii  serves  a purpose 
in  providing  the  foetus  with  water. 

The  Allantois. — Before  the  folds  of  the  amuiou  have  com- 
pletely met,  the  formation  of  the  allantois  in  many  of  the  lower 
mammals  commences  by  a deiDression  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
hypoblast,  destined  to  form  the  lining  of  the  ftiture  intestine. 
This  depression  carries  before  it  the  inner  of  the  two  layers  into 
which  the  mesoblast  has  become  divided,  so  as  to  form  a projection 
into  the  space  between  the  two  layers,  or  cocloraa  internum  {cd  iu  e,  f. 
Fig.  43,  p.  07).  The  allantois  thus  forms  at  first  a hollow  vesicle, 

* Jouliii,  liowever  (Tiaitc  d’Accoucliemc;iits,  ]).  308),  denies  this  inference, 
having  collected  a numher  of  cases  in  whicli  tliere  was  occlusion  of  urelhnv 
without  distension  of  bladder,  and  considering  that  the  amount  of  urea  in  the 
liquor  amnii  is  too  small  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  urine  is  habituallj’ 
discharged  into  it, 
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its  cavity  oi^ening  into  the  lower  end  of  intestine,  or  cloaca.  The 
vesicle  thus  formed,  according  to  the  iisual  description,  receives 
two  arteries  and  two  veins,  and  grows  out  rapidly  between  the 
umbilical  vesicle  and  the  amnion,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal space,  passing  through  first  the  coeloma  internum  and 
then  the  coeloma  externum  {'pf,  Eig.  43),  until  it  reaches  the 
inner  surface  of  the  chorion  (Fig.  43,  e,  f).  It  quickly  spreads 
over  this,  and  thus  performs  the  important  function  of  conveying 
to  it  avascular  supply  and  connective  tissue  substratum.  4 he 
expanding  allantois  with  its  tubular  pedicle  has  been  compared  to 
an  umbrella  with  its  handle.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
allantois  covers  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  chorion  ; accord- 
ing to  others,  there  is  an  area,  corresponding  to  the  back  of  the 
embryo,  which  the  allantois  does  not  reach,  and  where  the  amnion 
comes  again  into  apposition  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  anmial 
fold,  which  now  constitutes  the  chorion.  In  some  lower  mammals 
also  the  vesicle  projecting  into  the  coeloma  externum  formed  by 
the  allantois  serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  urinary  secretion  at  an 
early  stage  of  development.  In  birds,  the  allantois  has  a con- 
siderable development  and  a prolonged  use,  as  it  completely 
envelops  the  yolk  sac. 

Recent  study  of  very  early  human  ova  has  confirmed  the  view 
maintained  by  His,  that  in  man  the  allantois  is  comparatively 
unimportant,  and  does  not  cany  the  vessels  to  the  chorion.  The 
cleavage  of  the  mesoblast  does  not  proceed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
separate  the  embiyo  entirely  from  its  envelopes.  The  umbilical 
vessels  have  been  found  reaching  the  chorion  by  growing  through 
the  abdominal  pedicle  at  a stage  at  which  the  allantois  itself  is 
only  beginning  to  appear.  The  allantois  never  forms  a free  vesicle 
projecting  into  the  coeloma  externum,  but  is  only  a hollow  process 
growing  from  the  hind-gut  into  the  abdominal  pedicle  and  never 
quite  reaching  the  chorion  (Fig.  41,  c).  Thus  it  appears  that  in 
man  the  part  of  the  allantois  beyond  that  which  is  converted 
into  the  urinary  bladder  is  only  an  ancestral  relic,  and  serves  no 
discoverable  purpose. 

It  appears  clear  at  any  rate  that,  in  the  human  embryo,  the 
allantois  is  never  discoverable  as  a free  vesicle,  nor  is  the  embryo 
found  detached  from  the  wall  of  the  ovum.  The  abdominal  pedicle 
at  fimt  forms  the  caudal  extremity,  directed  towuirds  the  back  of 
the  embiyo,  and  keeps  the  tail  closer  to  the  wall  of  the  ovum  than 
the  back  and  head  (Fig.  41,  a,  b).  Later  the  tail  grows  beyond  it, 
and  eventually  the  embryo  turns  round,  through  its  head  sinking 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum,  so  that  the  ventral  stalk, 
becoming  the  umbilical  cord,  comes  to  be  directed  towards  its 
ventral  aspect  (Fig.  41,  c). 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CHORION,  TEACENTA,  AND  UMWUCAL  CORD. 

The  Chorion. — Wlien  the  ovum  reaches  tlie  uterine  wall  it 
consists  of  a vesicle  enclosed  by  a membrane  whose  epithelium  is 
arranged  in  several  layers.  This  epithelium,  which  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  maternal  tissues,  is  known  as  the  trophoblast. 
The  ovum  generally  becomes  attached  on  the  posterior  or  anterior 
wall  of  the  uterus  near  the  fundus,  most  frequently  on  the 
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Fig.  47. — Development  of  placenta  (diagrammatic).  (After  Peters.) 


posterior,  rarely  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity.  The 
causes  wliich  determine  the  site  of  attachment  are  unknown.  As 
already  described  (see  pp.  5G — 58)  the  ovum  quickly  buries  itself 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  at  once  begins  to  become 
converted  into  decidua. 

The  trophoblast  at  first  consists  of  discrete  cells  ; but  as  soon 
as  it  comes  into  contact  with  maternal  tissue  the  outer  layer  is 
converted  into  syncytium,  a mass  of  protoplasm  staining  more 
deeply  than  the  cells,  and  having  nuclei  at  intervals,  but  no 
distinction  into  cells.  The  power  of  dissolving  maternal  tissue 
resides  specially  in  the  syncytium.  As  soon  as  the  ovum  is 
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embedded,  the  syncytium  grows  into  the  maternal  tissue  in 
columns  and  branching  processes.  Around  these  the  maternal 
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Fig.  48. — Development  of  placenta  (diagrammatic).  (After  Peters.) 
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411- — Vertical  section  through  Ihe  decidua  serotina  at  the  si.\tli  week,  showing 
the  penetration  of  the  villi  into  the  decidua,  n,  decidua  ; v,  section  of  villus 
embedded  in  a hieinorihage  ; h,  luemorrhages  ; k n,  epithelial  buds,  from 
other  embedded  villi,  not  shown  in  the  section  ; a,  bud  showing  section  of 
vessel  in  its  interior.  (After  Eden.) 


tissue  is  dissolved,  botli  blood  vessels  and  glands  being  eroded 
(I'igs.  It,  18),  and  thus  spaces  are  formed,  bounded  partly  by 
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decidual  tissue  and  partly  by  syncytium,  wliicli  become  filled  by 
maternal  blood  owing  to  the  erosion  of  the  vessels.  Other  spaces 
are  formed  by  vacuolatiou  in  the  midst  of  the  syncytium  itself, 
which  eventually  communicate  with  those  of  the  former  variety,  and 
become  also  filled  with  maternal  blood.  These  spaces 
form  the  commencement  of  the  maternal  blood  space 
of  the  placenta. 

They  are  thus,  according  to  the  modern  view, 
extra-vascular  from  the  commencement,  and  not 
formed  bj'  dilatation  of  the  maternal  vessels,  as  was 
formerly  held  by  many  anatomists.  A sluggish 
circulation  takes  ])lace  through  them  ; and  the 
eroded  maternal  vessels  opening  into  them  become 
hypertr()])hicd,  and  eventually  form  the  maternal 
arteries  and  veins  communicating  with  the  general 
intervillous  blood  space  of  the  ])lacenta.  According 
to  ICdon,  the  blood  at  lirst  coagulates  in  the.se  extra-vascnlar  spaces, 
and  becomes  absorbed  by  the  decidual  cells  ; but  eventually,  as  the 

vessels  o])cning  into  them  become 
larger,  the  maternal  circulation 
through  them  becomes  established. 


Kig.  50. — Very 
early  liuiiiiMi 
ovum,  of  (late 
not  exceed- 
ing fourteen 
(lays.  (After 
Velpeau.) 


Soon  tlie  irregular  masses  of 
tro|)h()blast  arc  penetrated  with 
bnds  of  connective  tissue  growing 
out  from  the  mesoblast  of  the 
chorion  (Fig.  48).  These  branch 
and  ])cnetrate,  like  a core,  the 
piwcesses  of  syncytium,  thus  con- 
verting them  into  villi  (Fig.  48). 
As  soon  as  the  foetal  vessels  reach 
the  chorion  they  begin  to  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  of  it,  and 
])cnetrate  the  comicctive-tissne  core 
of  the  villi,  thus  rendering  them 
vascular.  The  foetal  trophoblast 
of  the  villi  becomes  arranged  in 
two  layers — an  inner  layer  of  cells, 
or  Langhans’  layer,  and  an  outer 
layer  of  syncytium  (Figs.  47,  48). 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy the  whole  surface  of  the 
ovum  becomes  surrounded  with 
branching  vasenhar  villi,  which 
come  into  relation  with  the  decidua  refiexa  as  well  as  the  decidmi 
vera  (Fig.  62,  p.  92).  Spaces  containing  maternal  blood  then  sur- 
round the  whole  ovum.  As  pregnancy  advances,  the  blood  sujiply 
of  the  decidua  serotina  increases  and  that  of  the  decidua  refiexa 


Fig.  51. — Human  ovum  of  eiglitli 
week  ; the  growth  of  villi  pre- 
pondei'ates  at  one  part ; at 
other  parts  the  villi  are  already 
hecoming  atrophied.  (After 
Carpenter.) 
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diminishes.  The  villi  in  relation  with  the  decidua  serotina 
multiply  rapidly  and  form  the  chorion  frondosum,  which  eventually 
becomes  the  placenta.  Over  the  rest  of  the  ovum  the  villi  grow 
less  rapidly  (Fig.  51),  and  eventually  atrophy,  and  their  vessels 
disappear.  This  part  of  the  chorion  is  then  known  as  the  chorion 
loeve.  By  the  time  the  decidua  refiexa  has  come  in  contact  with 
the  decidua  vera,  at  some  time  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
the  blood  spaces  of  the  decidua  reflexa  have  shrunk  up  and 
disappeared,  and  the  villi  are  atrophied  and  evascular.  In  a 
section  through  the  membranes  in  situ  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  a layer  of  foetal  epithelium,  several  cells  deep,  is  seen 
outside  the  connective  tissue  of  the  chorion,  and  in  it  a few 
sections  of  atrophic  villi,  not  containing  vessels.  Outside  this  is 
a layer  of  fibrin-like  material,  containing  small  spaces,  which  is 
considered  to  arise  from  degeneration  of  the  foetal  epithelium  or 
trophoblast.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  decidua 
serotina.  It  is  known  as  the  canalized  fibrin,  and  is  believed  to 
indicate  the  demai'cation  between  foetal  and  maternal  tissue. 

The  Placenta. — A placenta  consists  essentially  of  two  vascular 
membranes,  one  maternal  and  one  foetal,  so  closely  interlocked 
together  that,  without  any  actual  communication  between  the 
two  vascular  systems,  interchange  of  gases  and  of  nutritive  and 
excretory  material  can  take  place  between  them. 

Varieties  of  Placenta  in  Animals. — In  the  simpler  forms  of 
placenta  found  in  animals,  such  as  the  diffused  placenta  of  the 
mare,  or  the  polycotyledonary  placenta  of  ruminants,  depressions 
or  crypts  more  or  less  complex  are  formed  by  the  developing 
maternal  mucous  membrane,  into  which  are  inserted  tufts  of 
chorionic  villi.  These  crypts  are  not  the  enlarged  mouths  of 
the  uterine  glands  as  was  formerly  supposed  by  some  ; but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  gland-tubes  more  frequently  open  on  the  ridges 
between  the  crypts,  or  on  part  of  the  mucosa  not  in  coirtact  with 
villi.  The  mode  of  their  formation  appears  to  be,  that  when  one 
of  the  earliest  villi  has  attached  itself  to  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  membrane  grows  up  into  a ridge  ai’ound  it.*  As  the 
villus  develops  into  a tuft,  the  crypt  which  is  thus  formed  becomes 
more  and  more  complex.  The  crypts  have  an  epithelial  lining, 
and  the  villi  likewise  liave  an  epithelial  covering.  Between  the 
tw'o  a small  (piantity  of  albuminous  fluid  can  be  detected,  secreted 
by  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  thus  discharges 
a kind  of  glandidar  function.  To  this  fluid  the  name  of  “ uterine 
milk  ’’has  been  applied,  and  it  is  to  its  absorption  by  the  villi  that 
the  fmtus  owes  its  nourishment.  When  delivery  takes  place,  the 
villi  are  drawn  out  of  the  crypts,  like  fingers  out  of  a glove,  and 


• See  “Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Placenta,”  by  Professor 
Turner.  Edinburgh.  1870. 
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Fig.  52. — Section  through  idacenta  of  seven  months  in  sUii 


(After  Minot.) 


bring  away  with  tliem  cither  no  maternal  tissue,  or  only  some  of 
the  epithelium.  .No  bleeding  tlierefore  takes  place,  as  a rule,  in 
parturition.  Such  forms  of  placenta)  are  called  non-deciduate. 
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In  deciduate  placentai,  siicli  as  the  zonary  placentEe  of  carnivora, 
the  interlocking  of  the  two  membranes  is  more  comple.x,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  separated  in  parturition.  The  ridges  of  maternal 
mucous  membrane  not  only  grow  up  perpendicular  to  the  surface, 
but  send  off  partitions  or  trabeculse  at  various  angles,  and  the  villi 
are  divided  into  more  complicated  branching  tufts.  More  or  less 
of  the  maternal  lamime  is  then  torn  away  in  parturition,  or  on 
artificial  separation  of  the  placenta,  re- 
maining in  the  fissures  between  the 
fcetal  portions  of  the  placenta,  and  the 
maternal  vessels  are  thereby  ruptured. 

In  some  cases  a more  or  less  continuous 
layer  of  mucous  membrane,  forming  a 
decidua  serotiua  corresponding  to  thsjt 
iu  the  human  subject,  is  also  brought 
away  in  parturition  on  the  uterine  sui'- 
face  of  the  placenta.  In  this  form  of 
placenta,  as  in  the  simpler  kind,  a 
maternal  epithelium  covers  the  laminae 
or  trabecula)  of  maternal  mucous  mem- 
brane, called  decidual  processes,  and 
intervenes  between  the  maternal  vessels 
and  the  villi.  Professor  Turner  describes 
an  early  stage  of  enlargement  of  maternal 
vessels  into  sinus-like  spaces  as  visible 
in  some  parts  of  the  placenta  of  the  cat. 

In  that  of  the  fox,  he  finds  the  capillaries 
dilated  to  from  twice  to  four  times  the 
capacity  of  the  fcetal  capillaries,  and  in 
that  of  the  sloth  he  describes  a still 
more  remarkable  dilatation  of  vessels,  no 
maternal  capillaries  at  all  existing,  and 
all  the  maternal  vessels  being  of  colossal 
size,  as  compared  with  capillaries. 

Development  of  Human  Flacenta. — According  to  the  modern 
view,  the  formation  of  the  placenta  in  man  and  monkeys  is 
totally  different  from  its  formation  in  the  lower  mammals ; since 
the  ovum  burrows  at  once  into  maternal  tissue  (see  p.  56),  and 
the  placenta  is  formed  entirely  within  the  substance  of  the  uterine 
mucous  membrane 

The  earlier  stages  have  already  been  described  (pp.  56 — 58).  As 
the  decidua  serotina  develops,  its  deepest  part  becomes  converted, 
like  the  decidua  vera,  into  two  layers,  a spongy  or  ampullary  layer 
containing  the  dilated  gland  cavities,  next  to  the  muscular  wall 
(Fig.  52),  and  within  this  a compact  layer,  constituted  by  the 
characteristic  decidual  cells.  A considerable  number  of  the 
primary  villi  extend  from  the  chorionic  membrane  to  the  com- 


Fig.  53. — Diagram  showing 
the  mode  of  attachment  of 
the  terminal  villi  to  the 
uterus.  1,  decidua  sero- 
tina ; 2,  a venous  sinus 
passing  obliquely  through 
it  ; 3,  a curling  artery 
passing  through  it  ; 4, 

lining  membrane  of  mater- 
nal blood-space  of  the  pla- 
centa ; 5,  chorionic  villus  ; 
6,  connection  of  villus  with 
decidua  serotina  ; 7,  con- 
nection of  one  villus  with 
another. 
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pact  layer  of  the  decidua,  to  which  their  extremities  are  attached. 
1 liese  are  termed  fastening  villi  (Fig.  53),  and  form  the  main  frame'- 
work  of  the  placenta.  The  trophoblast  at  their  extremities  sends 
out  processes  which,  like  the  roots  of  a tree,  invade  the  deeper 
decidual  tissue,  and  thus  unite  the  placenta  firmly  to  the  uterine 
wall.  The  trophoblast  of  these  processes  has  the  form  of  discrete 
cells,  not  of  syncytium. 

The  main  mass  of  the  placenta  is  made  up  by  proliferation  of 
villi,  which  project  freely  into  the  blood  spaces.  AVhen  teased  out 

they  form  a mass  like  very 
fine  seaweed  branching  from 
main  trunks  attached  to  the 
chorionic  membrane  (see 
Fig.  51,  p.  76). 

The  external  appearance 
of  a villus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  54.  Only  the  fasten- 
ing villi  are  attached  to  the 
decidua  serotina,  but  occa- 
sionally the  extremity  of  a 
terminal  villus  may  be 
attached  by  a hand  to 
a neighbouring  villus  (/;, 
Fig.  54).  An  artery  ancl 
vein  cuter  each  villus.  In 
the  longer  branches,  con- 
necting vessels  run  between 
the  artery  and  vein.  In 
the  smallest  terminal  twigs 
there  may  be  only  a single 
vascular  loop.  In  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy,  the 
vessels  in  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  villi  are 
large  in  projjortion  to  the 
size  of  the  villus,  and 
By  increasing  proliferation, 
the  small  villi  become  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  large 
main  trunks  as  pregnancy  advances. 

The  stroma  of  the  chorion  and  chorionic  villi  is  a connective  tissue 
of  characteristic  appearance,  but  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  preg- 
nancy. In  the  earlier  weeks  the  cells  are  stellate  and  branching  and 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  a considerable  amount  of  mucoid 
substance  (Fig.  65,  a).  Later  they  become  more  spindle-shaped  and 
more  closely  packed  together,  so  that  the  stroma  has  a denser  apjiear- 
ance  (Fig.  55,  c).  They  are  still  connected  by  fine  fibrillar  processes, 
which  distinguish  the  foetal  connective  tissue  from  the  maternal. 


Fig.  r>‘i. — Cliorioiiic  villus  niagnificil.  a, 
epithelial  covering  ; b,  l)an(l  uniting  it 
to  another  villus  ; r,  main  arterial  trunk 
of  villus  ; (I,  terminal  vascular  loops  ; 
e,  j)le.\us  of  ve.ssels  between  artery  and 
vein.  (After  Fcker.)  x 350. 

occujiy  nearly  its  whole  substance. 
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111  the  first  three  mouths  of  pregnancy  a double  layer  of 
epithelium  may  be  demonstrated,  covering  the  villi  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  chorion.  After  the  mid-term  of  gestation  the  deep 
layer  disappears  more  or  less  completely.  In  a full-term  placenta 
even  the  superficial  layer  has  disappeared  from  some  of  the  villi, 
and  the  fcetal  capillaries  are  separated  from  the  maternal  blood 
space  only  by  a delicate  layer  of  connective  tissue. 

The  outer  layer  consists  of  the  syncytium,  a thin  layer  of 
granular  multi-nucleated  protoplasm,  which  stains  deeply.  The 


I 

1 
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Fig.  55. --Chorionic  villi,  a,  at  three  weeks  ; b,  at  three  months  ; 
c,  at  nine  months.  (After  Whitridge  Williams.) 

deep  or  Langhans’  layer  consists  of  discrete  cells,  which  are 
large  and  well  defined,  with  oval  nuclei  standing  with  their  long 
axes  at  right  angles  to  the  surface. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  some  that  the  outer  layer  of 
epithelium  was  derived  from  the  mother;  by  others  that  the  deep 
layer  belonged  to  the  foetal  mesoblast,  and  was  not  really  epithelial. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  both  layers  are  derived  from  the 
fcetal  epiblast.  It  is  probable  that  these  two  varieties  of  the 
trophoblast  are  more  or  less  convertible  one  into  the  other.  Thus 
the  primary  covering  of  the  ovum  is  cellular,  and  only  becomes 
syncytium  where  it  is  in  contact  with  maternal  tissue.  A section 
of  an  early  ovum  often  shows  masses  of  discrete  cells  connected 
with  the  villi  but  outside  the  syncytium,  and  a continuity  between 
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them  and  Langhaus’  layer  can  only  occasionally  be  traced.  Inter- 
mediate conditions  are  also  seen,  in  which  the  separation  of  the 
protoplasm  into  cells  is  only  just  discoverable.  Again,  the  pro- 
cesses from  the  ends  of  the  fastening  villi  into  the  deep  layer  of 
the  decidua  consist  of  discrete  cells ; but  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  especially  in  the  last  month,  a section  of  the 
decidua  serotina  shows  also,  in  its  superficial  portions,  fine  processes 
of  sync3Rium  mixed  up  with  the  decidual  cells. 

During  the  early  mouths  of  pregnancy  the  syncytium  of  the 
villi  shows  great  activit}\  Proliferation  occurs  in  localised  areas, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  epithelial  buds  (Fig.  56),  which  are  the 
commencement  of  new  villi.  'I'he  chorionic  stroma,  followed  by  the 
vessels,  only  enters  the  bud  later  (Fig.  56,  n),  and  Langhans’ 


Pig.  5G. — A,  15,  Sections  of  villi  from  an  ovum  at  the  sixth  week. 

Pcs,  vessel  ; B,  eihthelial  hud  ; s/f, stroma  of  villus  ; si,  superficial  layer  of 
epithelium.  The  deep  layer  is  not  seen.  (After  Eden.) 

layer  of  cells  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  buds.  This  depend- 
ence of  the  proliferation  e>f  the  villi  upon  the  syncytium  is  a proof 
tliat  the  syncytium  is  of  foetal  and  not  of  maternal  origin. 

A section  of  the  placenta  in  the  fourth  month,  when  it  is  first 
fully  constituted,  shows  that  the  main  part  of  it  is  made  up  of 
chorionic  villi,  having  still  in  great  j^art,  their  double  epithelial 
covering.  There  is  a much  greater  proportion  than  in  the  later 
montlis  of  large  chorionic  trunks,  in  which  the  amount  of  stroma 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  vessels.  There  are  many  processes  of 
syncytium  or  epithelial  buds  (see  Fig.  49,  p.  75),  which  on  section 
look  like  giant  cells  lying  in  the  blood-spaces.  There  are  also  masses 
of  large  discrete  cells.  These  have  been  termed  “ decidual  islands, 
and  have  been  considered  to  be  sections  of  decidual  processes 
extending  thi’ough  the  whole  thickness  of  the  placenta.  Many 
authorities,  however,  now  regard  them  .as  masses  of  trophoblast, 
corresponding  in  structure  to  Langhans’  layer,  which  have  not 
been  penetrated  b}^  the  chorionic  connective  tissue,  and  therefore 
have  irot  been  converted  into  villi.  Hence  the  tcirdency  is  irow  to 
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infer  that  decidual  processes  only  extend  for  a very  short  way  into 
the  placenta  between  its  lobes,  and  that  the  rest  of  its  framework 
is  of  foetal  origin. 

As  the  placenta  grows,  tlie  blood-spaces  expand  and  communicate 
more  and  more  with  each  other,  until  the  reis  one  general  blood- 
space  throngliout  the  entire  placenta  filled  with  maternal  blood, 
in  which  the  chorionic  villi  hang  freely.  The  maternal  arteries  and 
veins  mostly  open  directly  into  this  through  the  compact  layer  of 


l ig.  57. — Section  of  fully-formed  placenta,  with  part  of  the  uterus,  a,  umbilical 
cord  ; b,  h,  section  of  uterus  ; c,  c,  c,  branches  of  the  umbilical  vessels  ; 
d,  d,  curling  arteries  of  the  uterus. 

decidua  serotina.  There  are  no  maternal  capillaries  in  the  placenta, 
and  no  maternal  vessels  extend  more  than  a very  short  way  into 
it,  along  the  decidual  processes.  In  general,  the  veins  open  directly 
by  an  oblique  course  (see  Figs.  52,  p.  78,  and  53,  p.  79),  through  the 
decidua  serotina.  Some  of  the  arteries  open  on  the  decidual 
processes,  which  extend  a short  way  into  the  placenta  from  the 
maternal  surface.  The  arteries  have  a spiral  course  both  through 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  and  the  decidua  serotina.  The 
veins  are  destitute  of  true  valves,  but  they  arc  often  bent  acutely 
upon  themselves,  forming  what  is  described  as  a falciform  valve. 
Thus  both  arteries  and  veins  are  closed,  after  separation  of  the 
placenta,  by  firm  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  uterine  muscle. 

0 2 
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Characters  of  the  full-grown  Placenta. — The  placenta  at  full 
term  forms  a round  or  slightly  oval  mass,  of  spongy  consistency. 
Its  greatest  diameter  is,  on  the  average,  from  7 to  8 inches,  its 
greatest  thickness  about  an  inch,  and  its  weight  about  20  ounces. 
It  is  generally  inserted  on  the  posterior  or  anterior  wall  of  the 
uterus  near  the  fundus,  more  frequently  on  the  posterior.  More 
rai'ely  it  is  inserted  on  one  side,  and  if  so,  more  frequently  on  the 
right,  seldom  absolutely  on  the  fundus.  Still  nrore  rarely  it  is 
inserted  lower  down  in  the  body  of  the  uterus,  either  approaching 
to  or  ovcrlaj)])ing  the  internal  os.  Such  modes  of  insertion  imply 
respectively  the  risk  or  the  certainty  of  hajmorrhage  before 


Fig.  F>8. — Diiigraiiimalic  section  of  iilacenla.  amnion  ; C/l  chorion  ; m, 

inUHCular  wall  of  uteriLS  ; ar,  areolar  layer  ; v,  main  trunk  of  chorionic  villi  ; 
L,  lacuna  containing  maternal  hlood  ; s,  [jortions  of  maternal  tissue  belonging 
to  decidua  serotina  (!)  ; (j,  glandular  spaces  ; v,  ve.ssel.  (After  Leopold.) 

delivery,  and  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  jdacenta  jtrmvia. 
The  placenta  is  never  inserted  upon  any  part  of  the  cervix.  The 
fmtal  or  internal  surface  of  the  placenta  is  smooth,  and  covered  by 
the  amnion,  which  can  be  easily  peeled  off  up  to  the  insertion  of 
the  funis,  or  for  about  half-an-inch  on  to  tlie  funis.  The  umbilical 
cord  is  generally  inserted  about  the  centre  of  the  internal  surface, 
and  the  amnion  is  reflected  over  it.  Through  the  amnion  large 
arteries  and  veins  may  be  seen  radiating  over  the  surface  from  the 
insertion  of  the  cord  (Fig.  60,  p.  86).  The  edges  of  the  2dacenta 
are  continuous  with  the  chorion  and  decidua  vera. 

The  external  or  maternal  surface  of  the  j^lacenta,  somewhat 
convex,  is  slightly  rough,  comjrared  with  the  internal  surface,  and 
is  also  soft  and  friable.  It  is  covered  by  a very  thin  greyish- 
white  layer,  not  more  than  inch  in  thickness,  formed  by  the 
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decidua  serotina.  This  is  pierced  by  the  openings  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  passing  between  the  uterus  and  the  placenta.  It  may 
be  torn  off  in  places,  showing  the  redder  chorionic  villi  through 
the  gaps.  It  cannot  be  stripped  off,  except  in  small  pieces,  owing 
to  the  hrm  attachment  to  it  of  the  chorionic  villi  beneath.  This 
external  surface  is  divided  by  numerous  sulci  into  lobes  called 
cotyledons.  The  layer  of  decidua  serotina  dips  down  into  the 
sulci,  where  it  is  contimrous  with  the  decidual  processes,  which 
extend  a short  distance  into  the  placenta  between  its  lobes. 
In  general  to  the  centre  of  each  cotyledon  corresponds  a main 
branch  of  an  umbilical  artery,  which  suddenly  dips  down  at 


Fig.  59. — Uterine  surface  of  placenta. 


right  angles  from  the  foetal  surface,  in  a main  chorionic 
trunk  (such  as  v.  Fig.  .58,  p.  84).  It  may  be  inferred  that 
each  cot3’ledon  corresponds  to  the  development  of  a primary 
chorionic  villus.  It  is  now  considered  that  the  framework  of  the 
placenta  is  made  up,  not  by  decidual  processes,  but  by  the 
primary  main  trunks  of  villi  growing  from  the  chorion  and 
attached  ultimately  by  fastening  villi  to  the  decidua  sei'otina. 
The  uterine  arteries  generally  enter  at  the  intersection  of  sulci, 
and  open  at  once,  or  after  a very  short  course,  into  the  placental 
blood-spaces.  In  their  course  through  the  decidua  serotina,  or, 
for  a short  distance,  in  the  decidual  processes  between  the 
cotyledons,  they  are  destitute  of  muscular  walls,  and  differ  but 
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slightly  from  veins.  The  openings  for  veins  are  situated  on  the 
sulci,  or  on  the  surface  of  lobes.  There  is  also  generally  described 
a laige  sinus,  the  circular  or  marginal  sinus,  into  which  many  of 
the  venous  apertures  open,  belonging  to  the  decidua  vera,  and 
running  round  the  placenta.  This,  however,  is  not  constant  in  its 
presence,  nor  does  it  completely  surround  the  placenta. 

A certain  number  of  the  ramifying  branches  of  the  chorion  run 
pietty  direct  toward  the  decidua  serotina,  to  which  they  are  firmly 
attached.  In  this  way  the  two  surfaces  of  the  placenta  are  held 


Fig.  GO. — Finta)  surface  of  i)lacenta.  Aimiion  sli’ii)i)cd  from  one  lialf  and  removed. 

together.  'J'he  main  bulk  of  the  tissue  is  made  up  by  the 
exuberant  growth  of  the  lateral  branches  which  spring  from  these. 
The  terminal  twig  of  the  umbilical  artery  in  each  villus  bends 
down  in  a loop  to  become  the  effei’ent  vein.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  efferent  vessel  of  one  terminal  villus  may  become  the 
aft'ei’ent  vessel  of  another.  Numerous  capillary  networks  also 
exist  between  arteries  and  veins  in  the  laj'ger  trunks  (see  Fig.  54, 
p.  80),  and  anastomoses  between  the  arteries.  Near  the  margin  of 
the  placenta  are  found  villi  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  vascular 
develoimient,  but  which  retain  their  solid  cellular  character. 

If  a section  be  made  through  the  uterus  with  the  placenta  in 
situ,  there  is  seen  to  be  a layer  of  the  decidua  serotina  just 
beneath  the  placenta,  in  which  large  flattened  spaces  ai'e 
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developed.  This  corresponds  to  the  “ areolar  or  ampullary 
layer  ” in  the  decidiia  vera,  and,  like  it,  forms  the  snrfacc  of 
separation  at  full  term  («>•,  Fig.  58,  p.  84).  There  is  no  layer  of 
maternal  tissue  over  the  basement  chorion  from  which  the  main 
trunks  of  the  chorionic  villi  spring.  Here  and  there,  however, 
patches  of  tissue  may  be  seen  on  the  siu-face  of  the  chorion  or 
surrounding  some  tufts  of  villi,  which  are  regarded  by  some 
authorities  as  consisting  of  maternal  tissue  belonging  to  the 
decidua  serotina  (N,  Fig.  58,  p.  84) ; see,  however,  p.  59. 

In  a microscopic  section  the  villi  are  seen  to  be  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  early  months,  but  smaller.  Tlie  vessels 
occupy  a much  larger  proportion  of  their  space  in  comparison  with 
cellular  tissue.  Their  epithelial  covering  consists  only  of  a thin 
layer  of  syncytium,  and  Langhans’  layer  has  disappeared.  Much 
fewer  epithelial  buds  or  processes  of  syncytium  than  in  the 
earlier  months  of  pregnancy  are  seen.  Canalised  fibrin  is  seen 
abundantly  beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  chorionic  membrane. 
It  is  also  visible  in  a thin  layer  in  many  villi,  immediately  beneath 
the  epithelium,  and  covers  the  superficial  portions  of  the  compact 
layer  of  the  decidua  serotina.  Many  of  the  arteries  show  senile 
degenerative  changes,  tending  to  their  obliteration.  There  are 
generally  some  infarcts  visible  on  the  irterine  surface  of  the 
placenta.  These  are  due  to  the  obliteration  of  the  corresponding- 
arteries  of  the  chorionic  villi,  and  form  moi'e  or  less  conical, 
yellowish  or  greyish  masses,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  on  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta. 

Some  authoi-ities  describe,  as  occurring  in  the  last  month  of 
pregnancy,  a spontaneous  thrombosis  in  some  of  the  uterine  sinuses 
beneath  the  placenta,  associated  with  an  encroachment  on  the 
sinuses  by  a proliferation  of  the  lining  membrane.  This  has  been 
thought  to  have  to  do  with  the  causation  of  the  onset  of  labour, 
but  is  not  yet  absolutely  proved  to  be  a normal  occurrence. 

Functions  of  the  Placenta. — (1)  lies2nration.—By  the 
interchange  of  gases  between  the  foetal  and  maternal  blood,  the 
placenta  serves  as  the  respiratory  organ  of  the  foetus,  and  the 
blood  which  reaches  the  placenta  through  the  umbilical  arteries 
darkened  with  carbonic  acid  returns  oxygenated  through  the 
umbilical  vein.  Since  the  foetus  has  but  little  loss  of  heat  to  supply, 
the  amount  of  oxygen  required  is  probably  not  very  great.  Never- 
theless, experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that,  if  the  placental 
circulation  be  interrupted,  the  foetus  shows  signs  of  asphyxia  in 
a few  minutes,*  and  the  same  thing  occurs  if  the  funis  is 
compressed  in  delivery.  The  foetus  is,  however,  capable  of  being- 
restored  after  a longer  duration  of  asphyxia  than  an  air-breathing 
animal  would  survive. 

* Zweifel.  “Die  Respiration  des  Feetus.’’  Arch.  f.  Gyntek.  IX.,  p.  292. 
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(2)  Nutrition.- — From  the  time  of  its  formation,  the  placenta  is 
tlie  sole  organ  of  nutrition  for  the  fmtus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  epithelium  of  the  villi  has  a selective  power  in  absorbing 
nutriment.  That  not  only  substances  in  solution,  but  small 
particles  such  as  microbes  may  pass  from  one  circulation  to  the 
other  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  zymotic  diseases,  especially 
small-pox  and  syphilis,  are  communicated  in  some  cases  from  the 
mother  to  the  foetus  ; for  it  has  been  shown  that  the  contagmm 
of  such  diseases  is  particulate. 

In  tuberculosis  of.  the  mother,  the  disease  is  very  rarely 
oommunicated  to  the  foetus  ; in  typhoid  fever*  the  transmission  of 
organisms  occurs  more  frequently  in  pro])ortion.  In  most  other 
zymotic  diseases,  such  as  pneumonia,  relapsing  fever,  anthrax, 
scpticscinia,  the  transmission  of  the  disease  is  exceptional.  There 
a])pears  to  be  normally  no  passage  either  of  red  or  white 
oor])usoles  from  the  maternal  to  the  foetal  circulation,  or  vice  versa. 
Thus  the  nucleated  red  corpuscles  of  the  foetus  are  not  found  in 
the  maternal  blood  at  all.  In  leukicmia  of  the  mother,  the 
leucocytes  are  not  found  to  pass  from  the  maternal  blood  to  the 
foetus.  I The  parasites  of  malaria  have  not  been  proved  to  pass 
from  the  maternal  to  the  fa'tal  circulation. 

In  experiments  on  animals  it  has  been  found  that  minute 
particles  of  cinnabar  passed  from  the  maternal  to  the  footal 
circulation.:}:  'I’ho  same  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  Indian  ink, 

but  in  these  cases  there  maj"  have  been  rupture  of  vessels,  and 
more  recent  observations  have  given  a negative  result.  Abxrious 
chemical  substances  administered  to  the  mother  have  been 
detected  in  the  footal  circulation,  but  it  is  only  those  which  are 
highly  diffusible,  such  as  chloroform  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
which  pass  witli  freedom,  'rims  opium,  or  its  alkaloids,  may  be 
administered  to  the  mother  in  considerable  doses  without  destroy- 
ing the  fadus,  altliough  young  infants  are  highly  susceptible  to 
their  influence. 

(3)  Excretion. — It  has  been  shown  § that  the  foetus  maintains  a 
temperature  of  its  own  sliglitly  (aboiit  0‘9°  F.)  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  parts  of  the  mother,  and  hence  tissue  changes  must 
take  place  in  it  with  some  activity.  The  urea  and  probably  other 
waste  products  are  chiefly  got  rid  of  through  the  placenta, 
although,  to  some  extent,  they  ai’e  discharged  with  the  foetal 
urine  into  the  liquor  amnii  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancJ^ 
Thus  urea  has  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  placenta,  in 

* Speier  “ Znr  Casuistik  des  pl.acentaren  Ueberganges  der  Typlmsbacillen  von 
der  Mutter  aiif  die  Fruclit.”  D.  I.,  Breslau,  1897.  vwTtr 

t Liinger  “Ueber  Leukiimie  bei  Sebwangeren. ” Arcli.  f.  Gynak.  XXXIII., 
161—210,  1888. 

J Reitz,  Centralbl.  f.  die  Med.  Wissenseb.,  1868. 

§.Warster  “ Bcitrage  zur  Tocothermometrie,  ” D.  I.,  Zuricli,  18/0. 
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oreater  proportion  than  in  other  parts  of  the  maternal  circulation. 
Hence  the  placenta,  to  some  extent,  discharges  the  functions  of 
the  kidneys  during  foetal  life.  According  to  Claud  Bernard,  it 
has  also  a glycogenic  function,  taking  the  place  of  the  liver  until 
that  organ  is  sufficiently  developed.  Both  these  functions  are 
probably  performed  bj'^  the  epithelium  of  the  villi. 


Fig.  61.— Early  ovum,  of  about  ten  weeks,  in  the  Museum  of  Gviy’s 
Hospital,  showing  the  straight  direction  of  the  vessels  of  the  cord. 

The  Umbilical  Cord. — The  umbilical  cord,  or  funis,  forms 
the  link  between  the  umbilicus  of  the  child  and  the  placenta. 
When  fully  formed  it  contains  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  one 
vein,  originally  the  left  vein,  and  the  remnant  of  the  pedicle  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle.  It  is  covered  outside  by  the  amnion, 
inseparaVdy  connected  with  it,  and  the  main  part  of  its  bulk  is 
made  up  of  a special  kind  of  embryonic  connective  tissue,  called 
Wharton’ X jelly.  This  is  conjposed  of  delicate  interlacing  fibrilla;, 
which  are  j)rocesses  extending  from  small  stellate  cells,  and  have 
large  interspaces  filled  with  gelatinous  muco-albuminoid  material. 
Similar  tissue  occurring  in  morbid  growths  receives  the  name  of 
myxoma.  The  surface  is  covered  witli  several  layers  of  epithelium, 
derived  from  the  amnion  and  continuous  with  the  skin  of  the 
foetus.  The  thickness  of  the  cord  is  generally  about  that  of  the 
little  finger,  but  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  amount  of 
Wharton’s  jelly  present.  The  average  length  of  the  cord  is  about 
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21  to  22  inches,  but  it  may  be  as  long  as  70  inches  or  as  short  as 
3 inches.  In  cases  of  malformation  of  foetus,  with  extroversion 
of  abdominal  viscera,  the  cord  may  be  absent  altogether,  the 
foetus  being  in  contact  with  the  placenta.  Excess  of  length  is 
more  frequent  than  defect.  When  very  long  it  is  liable  to  form 
loops  round  the  neck,  limbs,  or  body  of  the  foetus.  Knots  may 
also  be  formed  in  it  when  the  foctns,  while  small,  happens  to  pass 
through  a loop,  but  these  are  rare.  If  a knot  becomes  drawn 
tight,  the  fmtus  may  perish  from  the  arrest  of  circulation. 

The  amnion  is  continnous  with  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  near 
the  umbilicus,  the  transition  being  generally  about  ^ inch  outside 
tlie  level  of  the  abdomen.  Up  to  the  third  month  the  intestine 
extends  a little  way  into  the  umbilical  cord ; at  that  time  it 
becomes  retracted  into  tlie  abdomen.  The  arteries  are  external  to 
the  vein  which  lies  between  them.  They  have  no  branches,  and 
have  the  peculiarity  that  they  increase  in  diameter  from  tlie  fmtns 
towards  tlie  placenta,  so  that  the  current  of  blood  becomes  slower 
in  ajiproaching  the  placenta.  There  ai'e  no  capillaries  in  the  cord 
after  an  early  stage  of  jircgnancy,  except  a few  which  extend  a 
short  distance  into  it  from  tlie  skin  of  the  foetus.  But  vasa  propria 
of  the  cord  have  been  doscrilied  as  existing  at  a very  early  stage 
of  jiregnancy,  derived  from  the  umbilical  arteries. 

d'he  pedicle  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  becomes  embedded  in  the 
funis,  which  folds  over  it  from  each  side,  at  an  early  stage  of 
dcvelojmient.  In  a microscopic  section  of  the  funis  the  allantois 
is  visible  only  near  the  foetal  attachment,  as  a small  duct  lined 
with  cuboidal  or  flattened  e[)ithelium.  The  section  of  the  pedicle 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle  may  be  seen  at  any  part,  but  more  often 
toward  the  jdacental  attachment,  and  presents  a similar  ajq^earance. 

Spiral  TwiM  of  the  Cord. — In  early  pregnancy,  when  the 
cord  is  short,  the  arteries  run  parallel,  or  nearly  so  (Fig.  Cl,  p.  89), 
but  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  there  is  a spiral  twist,  which,  in 
about  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  from  right  to  left.  (See  Fig.  60, 
p.  8G.)  'I’his  implies  that  the  foetus  must  have  made  a corre- 
sponding number  of  revolutions  upon  its  axis.  The  cause  of  the 
twist  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  or  the  pressm’e  in 
them,  to  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  to  the  action  of  its  heart, 
or  the  pressure  in  its  vessels.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  left  leg 
is  congenitally  stronger  than  the  right,  corres])onding  with  the 
right  ai'm,  and  that  it  is  used  more  strongly  by  the  foetus  in 
kicking,  the  usual  direction  of  the  rotations,  and  of  the  consequent 
spiral  in  the  cord,  will  be  accounted  for.  Nodosities  are  often 
seen  upon  the  cord,  due  to  local  dilatation  of  the  veins,  or  heaping 
up  of  Wharton’s  jelly. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  FOETUS.  ’ 

No  general  description  of  tlie  development  of  the  foetus  will 
here  be  given,  since  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  works  on 
embryology'.  But  since  it  is  often  of  practical  importance  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  age  of  an  ovum  or  foetus  expelled  pre- 
maturely, the  following  particulars  are  given  as  to  the  characters 
to  be  recognised  at  each  month.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  measurements  of  weight  and  length  are  only  to  be 
taken  as  approximate  guides,  since  great  varieties  occur  according 
to  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  development  in  different  cases.  In 
estimating  the  age  of  the  foetus  towards  the  latter  months  of  preg- 
nancy, the  length  of  the  foetus  is  of  greater  value  than  the  weight, 
not  being  subject  to  such  wide  variations.  The  months  of  preg- 
nancy are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  calendar  mouths,  here  and 
elsewhere  in  this  work,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated. 

First  Month. — An  ovum  has  been  described,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  week,  whose  diameter  was  about  ^ inch,  and  one 
whose  age  was  estimated  at  about  12  days  and  whose  diameter 
was  about  f inch  (see  Fig.  50,  p.  76);  the  length  of  the  embryo 
was  one  line.  At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  diameter  of  the 
ovum  is  about  f inch,  the  length  of  the  embryo  two  lines.  The 
amnion  is  formed,  the  embryo  is  nourished  by  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  its  back  is  curved,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  cephalic- 
extremity  marked.  About  this  time  the  vessels  are  reaching  the 
chorion  by  the  umbilical  pedicle.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  week, 
the  greatest  diameter  of  the  ovum  is  about  § incli,  its  weight  about 
40  grains.  The  length  of  the  embryo  is  about  ^ inch,  measured 
in  a straight  line  from  the  head  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
caudal  curve.  The  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  visceral  arches,  are 
distinguishable.  Four  bud-like  processes  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  limbs.  The  umbilical  vesicle  is  manifest,  but  smaller 
than  the  embryo.  The  amnion  is  not  much  distended,  and 
separated  by  an  interval  from  the  chorion  (see  Fig.  62,  p.  92). 

Second  ^f(mth. — At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  the  ovum  is 
about  2J  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  the  embryo  1^  inch 
long,  measured  as  before  in  a straight  line,  and  its  weight  about 
240  grains.  The  umbilical  vesicle  is  very  small,  and  hangs  only 
by  a withered  thread.  The  increased  proliferation  of  villi  at  the 
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site  of  tlie  future  placenta  is  manifest  (see  Fig.  51,  p.  76).  The 
funis  is  still  straight  (see  Fig.  61,  p.  89),  the  amnion  is  consider- 
ably distended,  and  reaches  the  chorion  or  nearly  so.  The 
umbilical  ring  is  closing,  but  still  contains  a loop  of  intestine. 
Points  of  ossification  have  appeared  in  the  lower  jaw  and 


Fig.  62. — Dissection  of  ovum  m siYu,  about  foi'tietli  day.  «,  amnion;  c/(,  chorion  ; 
d,  decidua  reflexa,  showing  deiwessions  for  chorionic  villi  ; ft,  Fallopian 
tubes;  mm,  hypertrophied  mucous  membrane  forming  decidua  vera  ; u, 
umbilical  cord  ; v,  umbilical  ve.sicle.  (After  Leishinan.) 

clavicle.  The  mouth  and  nose  are  manifest.  The  Wolffian 
Ijodies  have  become  atrophied,  and  the  kidneys  have  appeared. 

Third  ifonth. — At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  ovum  is 
about  four  inches  long,  the  placenta  is  formed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
chorion  has  to  a considerable  extent  lost  its  villosity.  'I'he  cord 
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has  now  become  long  relatively  to  the  foetus,  and  already  shows 
its  spiral  twist.  Its  point  of  insertion  is  much  nearer  to  the 
breech  than  the  head.  The  foetus  is  about  inches  long  from 
head  to  feet,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces.  The  head  is 
separated  from  the  body  by  the  neck,  and  the  oral  from  the 
nasal  cavity  by  the  palate,  the  mouth  is  also  closed  by  lips. 
The  sexual  organs  have  appeared,  but  penis  and  clitoris  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.  The  coil  of  intestine  is  withdrawn 
from  the  umbilical  ring  into  the  abdomen.  The  limbs  are 
developed,  including  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  a first  appear- 
ance of  formation  of  nails  can  be  detected.  Points  of  ossification 
have  appeared  in  most  of  the  bones. 

Fourth  Month. — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  the  foetus 
is  on  an  average  about  5^  inches  long,  and  weighs  about  seven- 
and-a-half  ounces.  The  sex  can  now  be  distinctly  recognised. 
The  bones  of  the  skull  have  partly  ossified,  but  still  have  very 
wide  fontanelles  and  sutures.  The  head  occupies  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  body  length.  There  is  a slight  commence- 
ment of  formation  of  down  on  the  skin.  Movements  of  the 
limbs  have  commenced.  These  may,  however,  be  detected  in  a 
freshlj'-expelled  embryo  even  before  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

Fifth  Month. — The  foetus  is,  on  an  average,  nine  inches  long, 
and  weighs  about  one  pound.  Hair  has  appeared  upon  the 
head,  and  lanugo  or  down  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin 
begins  to  be  covered  with  the  “ vernix  caseosa,”  a white  greasy 
substance  made  up  of  the  secretion  of  the  cutaneous  glands 
mixed  with  epithelium.  The  liquor  amnii  still  exceeds  the  foetus 
in  bulk.  A foetus  born  at  this  time  may  make  vigorous  move- 
ments at  birth,  and  continue  them  for  some  hours. 

Sixth  Month. — The  foetus  is,  on  an  average,  about  twelve  inches 
long,  and  weighs  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  pounds.  The  eye- 
brows and  eyelashes  are  beginning  to  form.  Deposit  of  fat  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  beginning,  but  only  in  a small 
degree,  so  that  the  skin  still  has  a wrinkled  appearance.  There 
is  yellowish  material  in  the  small  intestine,  and  there  may  be  a 
commencing  appearance  of  the  darker  “ meconium  ” in  the  large 
intestine.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  longer  and  less  like  down. 

Seventh  Month. — The  average  length  is  fifteen  inches,  and  weight 
from  three  to  four  pounds.  The  eyelids  are  now  open,  and,  in  a 
boy,  one  testicle  is  generally  descending  into  the  scrotum.  The 
nails  are  thicker,  but  do  not  reach  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  The 
lanugo  is  beginning  to  disappear  from  the  face.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  the  foetus  does  not  become  “ viable,”  or  capable  of 
surviving,  till  the  end  of  the  28th  week,  or  the  seventh  lunar 
month.  Children  born  earlier  perish  after  a few  hours  or  days. 
There  is  a considerable  number  of  recorded  cases,  however,  in 
which  premature  children  have  survived,  whose  age  at  birth 
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was  reckoned  as  less  than  this  both  from  the  dates  given  by 
the  parents  and  the  appearance  of  the  children  themselves.* 

Eighth  Month. — The  avei’age  length  is  16 J or  17  inches,  the 
weight  four  and  a-half  or  five  pounds.  Owing  to  greater  deposit  of 
fat,  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  the  skin  has  nearly  disappeared. 
Lanugo  still  covers  the  body,  but  is  beginning  to  be  thrown  off. 
The  scrotum  contains  at  least  one  testicle,  usuall}'^  the  left. 
Children  born  at  tliis  time  are  much  less  active  and  more 
somnolent  than  tliose  which  have  reached  full  term.  The 
mortality  among  them  is  greater,  and  they  readily  perish  if  not 
well  cared  for,  altliough  tliey  survive  as  a rule  if  carefully  tended. 

The  Foetus  at  Full  Term. — The  average  length  is  twenty-one 
inches,  and  weiglit  seven  pounds.  The  skin  is  whiter,  not  so  red 
as  in  ])rematnre  children,  the  finger-nails  project  beyond  the  tips 
of  tlie  fingers,  tlie  toe-nails  reach  the  ends  of  the  toes,  ddie  hair 
on  the  head  is  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  generally  dark  ; 
the  lanugo  has  been  thrown  off  for  the  most  part,  but  is  still 
found  on  the  shoulders.  Both  testicles  can  be  felt  in  the  scrotum. 
The  umbilicus  is  nearer  the  centre  of  the  body  than  in  earlier 
months,  being  only  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the 
e.xact  centre.  4’hc  child,  unless  asphy.xiated,  cries  vigorously  with 
a loud  voice  immediately  after  birth,  and  actively  moves  its  limbs. 
Within  a few  hours  it  passes  urine  and  meconium.  The  latter 
consists  of  intestinal  mucus  mixed  with  epithelium,  lanugo,  and 
bile,  which  gives  it  a dark  l)rownish-grcen,  or  nearly  black,  colour. 

With  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  foetus,  variations  between  six 
and  eight  ])ounds  are  very  common.  Children  iire  sometimes  born 
at  fidl  term,  and  survive,  which  weigh  loss  than  five  pounds.  As 
a rule,  however,  a child  which  weighs  iinder  five  pounds  at  full 
term  lias  little  chance  of  living.  If  premature,  its  chances  are 
much  better.  Weights  above  10  lbs.  are  uncommon,  and  those 
above  12  very  rare.  There  is,  however,  a considerable  number  of 
recorded  cases  of  children  weighing  from  12  up  to  nearly  18  lbs. 
.Such  children  have  generally  been  still-born,  but  Sir  Richard 
Croft  is  said  by  Dr.  Rigliy  to  have  delivered  a living  child 
weighing  15  lbs.,  and  Dr.  Waller  reports  a living  child  delivered 
by  forceps,  and  weighing  18  lbs.  15  o/.f  The  length  of  the  fmtus 
varies  much  less  widely  than  the  weight,  but  may  reach  as  much 
as  24^  inches. 

The  weight  of  the  foetus  is  affected  by  various  circumstances. 
The  stature  and  bulk  of  the  father  and  mother  naturally  have  an 
influence.  Males  are,  on  the  average,  heavier  than  females,  the 
])roportion  being  about  12  to  11.  Children  generally  increase  in 
weight  in  successive  pregnancies.  This  may  depend,  in  a measure. 


* See  a paper  by  Alilfeld,  Arcli.  f.  tfynaok.  VIII.,  p.  194. 
f Obstet.  Trans.  I.,  p.  309. 
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upon  the  effect  of  repeated  parturition,  but  probably  in  greater 
degree  upon  the  age  of  the  mother,  for  it  has  been  found  that  the 
heaviest  children  are  born  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35.  Hence, 
if  there  is  disproportion  between  the  foetus  and  the  bony  pelvis, 
later  labours  are  often  more  difficult  than  the  earlier  ones. 
Beyond  the  age  of  35,  the  weight  of  the  children  tends  again 
to  diminish.  Excessive  size  of  the  foetus  may  be  due  to  post- 
maturity  ; for  very  large  children,  with  unusually  ossified  bones, 
have  been  born  when  labour  has  not  occurred  for  several  weeks, 
or  even  over  a month,  beyond  the  expected  date.  For  two  or 
three  days  after  birth,  and  before  the  secretion  of  milk  is  fully 
established,  the  child  loses  weight.  The  number  of  boys  born 
exceeds  that  of  girls  in  the  proportion  of  about  106  to  100.  In 
elderly  primiparm  the  disproportion  is  greater.  Between  the 
ages  of  30  and  40  it  is  about  125  to  100  ; between  the  ages  of 
40  and  50,  about  135  to  100.* 

According  to  Haase, t the  following  rule  gives  approximately 
the  length  of  the  embryo  in  centimetres  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  ten  lunar  months  of  gestation.  For  the  first  five  months 
square  the  number  of  the  month  to  which  the  pregnancy  has 
advanced.  For  the  second  five  months,  multiply  the  iiumber 
of  the  mouth  by  5.  Hence  we  get  the  following  table  : — 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  ...  1x1=  1 centimetre. 


n 

second  month  ... 

2x2=4 

)> 

J) 

) j 

third  month 

3x3=9 

j) 
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fourth  month  ... 

4 X 4 = 16 
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fifth  month 

5x5  = 25 
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sixth  month 

6 X 5 = 30 

)> 

seventh  month . . . 

7x5  = 35 

>) 

n 

)) 

eighth  month  ... 

8 X 5 = 40 

>) 

)) 

ninth  month  ... 

9 X 5 = 45 

) j 

tenth  month  ... 
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Circulation  of  the  Foetus. — The  umbilical  vein,  which  brings 
the  aerated  blood  from  the  placenta,  divides  at  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver  into  two  branches.  The  larger  of  these  unites 
with  the  portal  vein,  and  supplies  the  liver  ; the  lesser,  the  dzicius 
venoms,  passes  directly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Thus  the 
gi’eater  part  of  the  aerated  blood  has  to  pass  through  the  liver 
before  reaching  the  general  circulation,  and  this  proportion 
becomes  greater  towards  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy.  The 
right  auricle  receives  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  a mixture  of 
venous  blood  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  with  aerated  blood 
from  the  placenta,  either  direct  or  after  passing  through  the  liver. 

In  the  earlier  months  of  foetal  life,  the  blood  current  of  the 

* Ahlfeld,  Arch.  f.  Gyn.  II.,  353—372,  1871. 
f Charite-Annalen  II.,  686. 
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infei’ioi’  vena  cava  is  directed  by  the  Eustachian  valve  across  the 
right  auricle,  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  and 
thence  to  the  left  ventricle.  The  venous  blood  returning  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  by  the  superior  vena  cava,  passes  in  front 
ot  the  Eustachian  valve,  through  the  right  auricle  into  the  right 
ventricle.  Thence  it  is  driven  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  whence 
only  a small  proportion  passes  to  the  lungs,  while  the  major  part 
passes  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  into  the  aorta  beyond  the 
2Joint  of  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  so  is  distributed 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Thus  in  the  earlier  part  of  foetal  life,  while  the  Eustachian  valve 
almost  entirely  prevents  a mi.xing  of  the  currents  in  the  right 
auricle,  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  are  supplied  with 
almost  pure  aih'ated  blood,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  only  with 
venous  blood  which  has  already  passed  through  the  other  part  of 
the  circulation.  Thus  is  explained  the  disproportionately  rapid 
development  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  more 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  foetal  life. 

A change,  however,  takes  place  by  about  the  middle  of 
pregnancy.  'J’hc  Eustachian  valve  becomes  smaller,  and  the 
valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  more  developed,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  aih’ated  blood  entering  from  the  inferior  vena  cava 
is  retained  in  the  right  auricle,  and  reaches  the  descending  aorta 
by  way  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  Hence,  in  the  latter  half  of 
pregnancy,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  supplied,  no  longer  with 
venous,  but  with  mixed  blood,  while  the  head  and  upper  limbs  are 
still  su])i)licd  with  comparatively  j)ure  aerated  blood.  This  explains 
the  fact  that  a relatively  more  rapid  growth  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
body  takes  place  in  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  former. 

Changes  in  the  Foetal  Circulation  at  Birth. — As  soon  as 
the  child  is  born  an  immediate  change  takes  place  in  the  circula- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  first  respiratory  movements  take  place,  and 
air  enters  the  lungs,  the  ])ulmonary  arteries  immediately  dilate, 
and  a greatly  increased  stream  of  blood  passes  through  the  lungs, 
and,  returning  to  the  left  auricle,  raises  the  pressure  in  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  placenta  is  detached,  the  circulation  through  it 
soon  ceases,  and,  by  the  cessation  of  the  current  from  the  \imbilical 
vein,  the  pressure  in  the  right  auricle  is  lowered.  The  two  causes 
combined  render  the  pressure  in  the  left  auricle  greater  than  that 
in  the  right,  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  thereby  closed  and 
blood  no  longer  passes  between  the  auricles.  Moreover,  as  soon 
as  the  main  stream  of  blood  propelled  by  the  right  ventricle  begins 
to  i^ass  through  the  lungs,  the  pressure  in  the  ductus  arteriosus 
is  lowered.  The  ductus  is  then  gradually  diminished  by  the 
contractility  of  its  own  walls,  and,  at  the  end  of  a few  days,  is 
practically  closed,  though  not  absolutely  obliterated  for  some  time 
longer.  ''J’he  walls  come  into  contact  and  adhere  without  the 
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formation  of  any  thrombus.  The  aortic  end  of  the  duct  i.s  the 
last  to  contract,  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  being  now  greater  than 
that  in  tlie  pulmonary 

artery.  O l'> 

The  edges  of  the 
valve  of  the  foramen 

Fig.  63. — Diagram  of  the 
fcEtal  circulation.  1 , the 
umbilical  cord,  consisting 
of  the  umbilical  vein  and 
two  umbilical  arteries, 
proceeding  from  the  pla- 
centa (2);  3, the  umbilical 
vein  dividing  into  three 
branche.s  —two  (4,4)  to  be 
distributed  to  the  liver, 
and  one  (5)  the  ductus 
venosus,  which  enters  the 
inferior  vena  cava  (6) ; 7, 
the  portal  vein,  returning 
the  blood  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  uniting  with 
the  right  hepatic  branch  ; 

8,  the  right  auricle — the 
course  of  the  blood  is 
denoted  by  the  arrow 
proceeding  from  8 to  9 ; 

9,  the  left  auricle  ; 1 0,  the 
left  ventricle — the  blood 
following  the  arrow  to  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  ( 1 1 ),  to 
be  distributed  through 
the  branches  given  otf  by 
the  arch  to  the  head  and 
upper  e.xtreinities  ; the 
arrows  (12)  represent  the 
return  of  the  blood  from 
the  head  and  upper  ex- 
tremities through  the 
ju^lar  and  subclavian 
veins,  to  the  superior 
vena  cava  (14),  to  the 
right  auricle  (8),  anil  in 
the  course  of  the  arrow 
through  the  right  ven- 
tricle (15)  to  the  pul- 
monary artery  (16)  ; 17, 
the  ductus  arteriosus, 
which  appears  to  be  a 

proper  continuation  of  the  pulmonary  artery — the  offsets  at  o.ach  side  are  the  right 
and  left  pulmonary  arteries  cut  off ; the  ductus  arteriosus  joins  the  descending 
aorta  (18,  18),  which  divides  into  the  common  iliacs,  and  these  into  the  internal 
iliacs,  which  become  the  umbilical  arteries  (19),  and  return  the  blood  along  the 
umbilical  cord  to  the  placenta,  and  the  external  iliacs  (20),  which  are  continued 
into  the  lower  extremities.  The  arrows  at  the  termination  of  these  vessels  mark 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood  by  the  veins  to  the  inferior  cava.  (After  Carpenter.) 
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ovale  also  generally  become  adherent  and  unite  after  a few  days. 
The  opening  may  remain  ununited,  however,  for  some  little  time 
without  any  blood  passing  through  it.  A patent  condition  of  the 
opening  after  birth  is  one  of  the  causes  of  cyanosis  in  infants. 

The  pressure  of  the  descending  aorta  becoming  diminished  when 
it  no  longer  receives  blood  through  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the 
umbilical  arteries  also  contract  to  some  extent,  thrombi  are  formed 
in  them,  and  they  become  obliterated.  The  umbilical  vein  is  also 
closed  either  by  simple  contraction  or  by  thrombus. 

Function  of  the  Liver. — It  is  evident  that  the  liver  has  an 
important  function  in  foetal  life,  since  its  relative  weight  is  so 
much  greater  than  after  birth.  Sugar  is  found  in  the  foetus  in 
larger  rpiantities  than  after  birth,  and  the  glycogenic  function  of 
the  liver  is  doubtless  an  important  one  from  the  time  of  its 
development.  The  sugar  is  found,  however,  even  earlier  than 
this  ; and,  at  this  stage,  the  glycogenic  function  appears  to  be 
fulfilled  by  other  tissues,  esj)ecially  by  the  placenta.  About  the 
fifth  month  the  liver  cells  begin  to  assume  their  characteristic 
features,  and  bile  to  be  secreted.  Bile  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a constituent  of  the  meconium.  The  gall-bladder  is  also 
generally  filled  at  the  time  of  birth. 

Nervous  System. — The  brain  cells  of  the  foetus  are  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  up  to  birth.  'I'hcre  is,  however,  a discharge 
of  energy  from  time  to  time  causing  the  movements  of  the  limbs. 
Reflex  movements  are  also  ])rovnked  by  stimulus  applied  to  the 
sui-face  of  the  body.  They  are  easily  excited  l)y  pressure  through 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  aiid  uterus,  and  may  also  be  called  out  by 
iitcrine  contractions,  when  the  foetus  is  so  placed  that  contraction 
causes  pressure  on  any  special  parts. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  AXATOJIY  OF  THE  FCETAL  HEAD. 

The  head  of  the  fo3tus  is  the  part  which,  in  almost  all  cases, 
passes  with  greatest  difficulty  through  the  pelvis  ; and  the 
behaviour  of  the  head  during  its  j^assage  must  of  course  depend 
upon  the  mutual  relations  between  the  head  and  the  pelvic  cavity. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  mechanism  of  labour  it  is 
as  necessary  to  study  the  anatomy  of  the  foetal  head  as  that  of 
the  pelvis. 

The  head  of  the  fully-developed  foetus  forms  an  in-egular  ovoid, 
whose  compressibility  varies  greatly  according  to  the  diameter  in 
which  the  compressing  force  is  applied.  In  reference  to  mid- 
wifery, the  head  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
incompressible  base,  including  the  bones  of  the  face,  and  the  con- 
pressible  vault  or  calvarium.  The  bones  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  face  are  early  developed,  so  that  by  the  time  of  birth  they  ' 
are  practically  unyielding  in  their  texture,  and  for  the  most  part 
immovably  united  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
various  important  ganglia  and  organs  of  special  sensation  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  are  protected  from  injury,  as  the  head  is  com- 
pressed during  labour.  The  bones  which  make  up  the  calvarium, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  being  ossified  together  as  in  later  life, 
are  connected  only  by  membrane,  while  the  bones  themselves,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  are  soft  and  semi  - cartilaginous, 
especially  towards  the  edges.  The  individual  bones  are  thus 
movable,  and  may  be  made  to  overlap  each  other  to  a consider- 
able extent.  The  shape  of  the  head  can  be  altered  by  moulding, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  not  only  by  this  relative 
movement  and  overlapping  of  the  bones,  but  still  more  by  actual 
bending  of  the  bones  themselves,  more  especially  of  the  parietal 
bones,  which  are  the  softest.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the 
head  during  labour  is  to  diminish  the  capacity  of  the  whole 
cranium.  This  is  proved  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  average 
diameters  of  the  foetal  head  which  takes  place  during  the  first  two 
or  three  days  after  birth,  at  a time  when  the  weight  of  the  whole 
child  is  actually  diminishing.  It  is  brought  about  mainly  by 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  being  squeezed  out  of  the  head  into  the  spinal 
canal,  but,  to  some  extent  also,  by  the  blood  being  similarly 
squeezed  out  into  the  veins  of  other  parts.  The  brain  substance 
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of  the  hemispheres,  being  but  little  developed  at  the  time  of  birth, 
is  able  to  undergo  considerable  compression  and  moulding  without 
permanent  injury.  As  the  head  becomes  compressed,  the  parietal 
bones  invariably  overlap,  or  tend  to  overlap,  both  the  frontal  and 
occipital  bones.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a knowledge  of 

this  fact  is  of  very  practical 
importance  in  facilitating 
the  diagnosis  of  the  position 
of  the  head  in  vertex  pre- 
sentations. The  parietal 
bone  which  is  anterior  in 
the  pelvis  generally  over- 
laps the  posterior  in  vertex 
presentations,  because  it 
receives  less  support  from 
the  soft  parts. 

The  face,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  adult,  is 
very  small  in  ];>roportion  to 
the  cranium.  Tlie  lower  jaw 
especially  is  widely  different 
from  the  adult  maxilla,  the 
ramus  being  short  and 
oblique,  so  that  the  tooth- 
less maxilla)  come  into  close 
contact,  and  both  chin  and  angle  of  jaw  are  a])proximated  to  the 
forehead.  ^I'lius  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  chin  to  the  root 
of  the  nose  measures  only  from  1^  to  1^  indies. 

The  Sutures  and  Fontanelles. — The  vault  of  the  skull  is 
made  up  mainly  of  four  bones,  the  occipital,  the  two  parietal,  and 
the  frontal,  which  at  the  time  of  birth  is  divided  in  the  median 
line  into  two  parts.  'I’lic  siiuamous  portions  of  the  .temporal 
bones  form  such  a small  proportion  of  the  vault  that  they  scarcely 
come  into  consideration.  The  membranous  septa  between  the 
bones  are  called  sxitures,  the  points  at  which  two  or  more  sutures 
meet  are  called  fontanelles.  Looking  at  the  head  from  above 
(Fig.  G5,  p.  101),  the  four  sutures  which  arc  of  chief  importance 
are  seen.  'I'hese  are : — 1st,  the  sagittal,  which  separates  the  two 
parietal  bones,  and  divides  the  vertex  longitudinally.  It  derives 
its  name  sagitta,  an  arrow,  from  its  appearance  as  seen  when  the 
foetal  head  is  seen  from  above  (Fig.  65).  The  anterior  fontanelle, 
more  pointed  in  front  than  behind  is  regarded  as  resembling  the 
head  of  the  arrow,  the  suture  the  shaft.  2nd.  The  frontal 
sutiu’c  is  a continuation  of  the  sagittal  suture  forwards,  and 
sepcarates  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone.  3rd.  The  coronal 
suture  separates  the  frontal  from  the  parietal  bones  : it  extends 
transversely  and  almost  vertically  across  the  head,  meeting  at  its 
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Fig.  01. — Fmliil  Hkiill.  0 — -f,  oocii)ito-frontal 
(Hainctcr  ; o — m,  ocoiiiito-meiital  ; m—x, 
niaxiinuin  vcrtico-montal  diatiictcr  ;s — b, 
Kiil)or,ciiiito-))regiiialic;  » — ?/,  Hiiboceipito- 
froiipil. 
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extremities  the  temporal  sutures  at  about  the  summit  of  the 
squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  bones.  It  receives  its  name 
as  marking  about  the  position  at  which  the  anterior  part  of  the 
triumphal  crown  of  the  ancients  rested.  4th.  The  lamhdoidal 
suture  separates  the  angular  projection  of  the  occipital  bone  from  the 
posterior  borders  of  the  two  parietal  bones,  and  receives  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  shape  to  that  of  the  Greek  letter  A. 
It  extends  at  each  side  to  the  posterior  angle  of  the  temporal 
bone.  The  temporal  sutures,  separating  the  inferior  concave  bor- 
ders of  the  parietal  bones  from  the  squamous  portions  of  the 
temporal  bones,  have  no  practical  obstetric  importance. 

There  are  two  fontanelles  of  importance,  the  anterior  and 
jiosterior.  The  anterior,  or  greater  foutanelle,  called  also  the 


bregma  (/Spiyixa,  the  top  of  the  head),  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  tlie  sagittal,  frontal,  and  coronal  sutures.  It  forms  a wide 
rhomboidal  membranous  space,  large  enough  for  the  tip  of  the 
finger  to  be  laid  in  it  ; its  anterior  angle  running  between  the 
divisions  of  the  frontal  bone,  extends  mucli  further  tlian  the 
others  (Eig.  65''. 

'l\\e  ponteiior  foutanelle  (Eig.  65)  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  sagittal  and  lamhdoidal  sutures.  It  does  not  form  an  open 
meinbranous  space  like  the  anterior,  unless  tlicrc  is  defective 
ossification,  Init  it  is  recognised  sinqdy  as  tlie  i)oint  of  junction  of 
three  converging  sutures,  the  sagittal  and  the  two  branches  of  the 
lainbdoidal.  If  in  any  case  it  should  approximate  in  size  to  the 
anterior,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  it,  if  it  be  remembered 


Fig.  65. — Foetiil  head  seen  from 
above,  showing  anterior  and 
posterior  fontanelles. 


Fig.  66. — Foetal  skull.  Posterior 
view,  allowing  posterior  fonta- 
nelle,  sagittal  and  lambdoidal 
sutures. 
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that  the  anterior  foiitanelle  is  formed  by  the  junction  of/o?w 
sutures  at  right  angles^  the  posterior  by  the  junction  of  three 
sutures,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  120°  to  each  other. 
Occasionally,  a false  fontanelle  is  formed  by  a spot  of  defective 
ossification  along  the  coiirse  of  one  of  the  sutures,  generally  the 
sagittal.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  only  two  lines  of 
suture  can  be  traced  from  it.  Sometimes  mention  is  made  of 
temporal  fontanelles,  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of 
tlie  concave  inferior  border  of  eacli  parietal  bone  (Fig.  64,  p.  100). 
Of  those,  the  anterior  is  never  of  any  consequence,  being  covered 
by  the  temporal  muscle.  Tlie  posterior  temporal  might  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  the  posterior  fontanelle  if  the  head  were  greatly 
flexed,  and  at  the  same  time  flexed  also  laterally,  so  as  to  bring 
its  side  within  reach.  It  would,  however,  be  readily  distinguished 
by  its  being  easy  to  feel  the  ear  in  its  immediate  ])roximity. 

Besides  the  change  of  shape  of  the  head  which  is  allowed  bj'^ 
the  bending  and  overlapping  of  the  several  bones  forming  the 
vault  of  the  skull,  a farther  moulding  is  permitted  by  the  fact 
that  the  triangular  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  is  a com- 
ponent of  the  vault,  is  united  to  the  basilar  portion,  not  rigidly, 
l)ut  by  a fibro-cartilagiuous  band.  In  this  wa}^  a kind  of  hinge- 
joint  is  formed,  allowing  the  posterior  portions  of  the  bone  to 
jicrform  movements  of  flexion  and  extension.’* 

The  foetal  head  often  becomes  unsymmetrical  in  consequence  of 
the  moulding  which  it  undergoes  during  labour.  A slight  degree 
of  deviation  from  symmetry  may,  however,  be  observed  in  a total 
head  which  has  been  removed  from  the  uterus  either  by  Cmsarean 
section,  or  after  the  mother’s  death,  and  has  never  undergone  the 
Itroccss  of  labour,  'rids  has  been  ascribed  to  a natural  asymmetry, 
which  ai’iscs  during  development,  and  is  of  such  a nature  that 
there  is  a slight  tendency  to  a spiral  arrangement  throughout  the 
whole  s])inal  column,  involving  both  the  head  and  the  pelvis.  So 
far  as  regards  the  head,  it  is  generally  of  such  a kind  that  the 
right  side  appears  to  be  slightly  displaced  downwards  and  for- 
wards, the  left  side  upwards  and  backward,  in  reference  to  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  foetus. j" 

Diameters  of  the  Foetal  Skull. — Ju  order  to  judge  of  the 
changes  of  shape  of  the  head,  and  its  relations,  both  before  and 
after  moulding,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  numerical  measures  of  some  of  the  more  important  diameteis 
of  the  skull.  These  have  been  given  very  variously,  and  with  a 
want  of  exactitude,  by  difterent  authors.  Thus  the  frouto-occipital 
diameter  is  by  some  made  to  terminate  at  the  posterior  fontanelle, 

* BiuHu.  De  la  Tote  dii  F(etus  au  point  de  vuo  de  I’Obst-'trique.  Paris,  1876, 

t Stadtfeldt,  “ On  the  Pliysiological  Asyniiuelry  of  the  Head  of  the  Feetus,” 
Obstet.  Journ.  VI I.,  p.  92. 
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by  others  at  the  occipital  protuberance.  The  occipito-mental 
diameter  is,  by  difterent  authors,  regarded  as  starting  from  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  points,  and  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  largest  diameter  of  the  skull.  Except  in  a few  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind  according  to  either  definition.  The 
maximum  diameter,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  runs  from  the 
chin  to  a point  on  the  sagittal  suture,  somewhat  variable  in  position 
according  to  the  moulding,  but  nearer  to  the  posterior  than  to  the 
anterior  fontauelle.  It  is  usually,  therefore,  a superoccipito-mental 
diameter.  Exceptionally,  however  (in  some  cases  of  face  and 
brow  presentation),  the  maximum  diameter  terminates  at  a point 
between  the  posterior  fontauelle  and  the  occipital  protuberance, 
and  is,  therefore,  a suboccipito-mental  diameter.  It  appears 
better,  therefore,  with  Budin,*  to  describe  a maximum  vertico- 
mental  diameter,  as  distinct  from  the  occipito-mental.  Again,  the 
cervico-bregmatic  and  suboccipito-bregmatic  diameters  are,  by 
difterent  authors,  made  to  terminate  at  the  centre  of  the  anterior 
fontauelle,  its  anterior  margin,  or  a point  on  the  sagittal  suture. 
For  these  diameters  to  be  of  any  use  in  giving  information  as  to 
the  moulding  of  the  head,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  measured  from  points,  such  as  the  centres  of  the  fonta- 
nelles,  which  can  be  accurately  determined  throughout  all  stages 
and  varieties  of  moulding.  The  important  diameters,  then,  are  the 
following  (see  Fig.  64,  p.  100)  :^lst,  the  maximum  vertico-mental 
(Max.) ; 2nd,  occipito-mental  (O.M.),  measured  from  the  posterior 
fontauelle  to  the  chin ; 3rd,  the  occipito-frontal  (O.F.),  measured 
from  the  posterior  fontauelle  to  the  glabella,  or  root  of  the  nose  ; f 
4th,  the  cervico-bregmatic  (C.B.),  measured  from  the  centre  of 
the  foramen  magnum  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  fontauelle,  or 
point  of  intersection  of  the  coronal  with  the  line  of  the  sagittal 
and  frontal  sutures ; 5th,  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  (S-0.  B.), 
measured  from  the  junction  of  the  occipital  bone  with  the  back  of 
the  neck  to  the  centre  of  the  anterior  fontauelle  ; 6th,  the  sub- 
occipito-frontal  (S-0.  F.),  measured  from  the  same  point  to  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead.  All  these  are  measured  in  the 
vertical  anteroposterior  plane.  The  following  are  transverse 
diameters  : — 7th,  the  bi-parietal  (Bi-P.),  or  maximum  transverse, 
between  the  two  parietal  protuberances  ; 8th,  the  bi-temporal 
(Bi-T.)  is  measured  between  the  points  widest  apart  on  the  coronal 
suture ; 9th,  the  bi-zygomatic  (Bi-Z.),  or  minimum  transverse 
diameter  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  measured  between  the  two 
points  widest  apart  on  the  zygomata  ; 10th,  the  bi-mastoid  (Bi-M.), 

* Op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

t This  measurement  is  more  commonly  taken  to  the  occipital  protuberance, 
but  in  the  unmoulded  head,  its  magnitude  is  about  the  same  in  either  case. 
The  position  of  the  occipital  protuberance  cannot  be  precisely  determined  in  the 
living  infant. 
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the  outside  diameter  between  the  mastoid  processes  at  their  widest 
part.*  Of  these  diameters  the  cervico-bregmatic  corresponds 
approximate!}^  with  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  skull.  The 
occipito-frontal  does  not  perfectly  correspond  with  an  antero- 
posterior or  longitudinal  diameter,  which  should  be  rather 
measured  from  the  occipital  protuberance  than  from  the  posterior 
fontanelle.  In  the  unmoulded  head  the  two  are  almost  precisely 
equal,  but  in  the  ordinary  moulding  of  vertex  presentations  the 
occipito-frontal  becomes  the  larger.  Owing  to  the  flexed  position 
of  the  head,  neither  tlie  one  nor  the  other  is  normally  ever 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim. 

Tlic  following  arc  average  measurements  for  these  diameters  in 
the  unmoulded  head,  those  in  the  second  column  being  given  to 
the  nearest  (luarter  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  committed 
to  memory  ; — 


1. 

i\raximum  vertico-mental  diameter  (Max.) 

5 inches. 

or  5 

0 
•.i » 

Occipito-mcntal  (O.  M.) 

4-85 

)> 

or  4f 

;i. 

( )cci])ito-frontal  (0.  1’.)  .... 

4-G 

or  4J 

4. 

Cervico-bregmatic  (C.  H.) 

3-8 

)> 

or  3| 

T). 

Suboccipito-l)regmatic  (S-O.  B.) 

3-8 

n 

or  3f 

0. 

Suboccipito-frontal  («S-0.  F.)  . 

4-1 

or  4 

7. 

Bi-parietal  (Bi-B.)  ..... 

3-7 

)> 

or  3J 

8. 

Bi-temporal  (Bi-T.)  .... 

3-4 

n 

or  3 5 

y. 

Bi-/.ygomatic  (Bi-Z.)  .... 

3T 

}) 

or  3 

10. 

Bi-mastoid  (Bi-M.)  .... 

3-0 

or  3 

After  even  easy  labours,  with  normal  vertex  presentation, 
the  diametci's  of  the  head  will,  when  the  cbild  is  born,  be  some- 
what difl'erent  in  relative  magnitude  from  those  given  above,  in 
consecpience  of  tlic  pressure  which  the  head  has  sustained.  'I’he 
most  marked  changes  are  increase  of  the  maximum  vertico-mental 
diameter,  and  diminution  of  almost  all  the  rest,  even  of  the 
occipito-mcntal,  but  especially  of  the  suboccipito  bregmatic  and 
bi-parietal.  'Fhe  nature  of  the  moulding  will  be  explained  in  the 
chapter  on  the  mechanism  of  labour. 

Influence  of  Sex  and  Race  on  the  Dimensions  of  the 
Fcetal  Head.— 4'he  brain  of  men  being,  on  the  average,  some- 
what more  bulky  than  tliat  of  women,  there  is  a corresponding 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  head  of  male  and  female  children  at 
birth.  The  average  dift’erence  in  circumference  has  been  found  to 
be  about  half  an  inch,  or  about  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the 
whole.  The  bones  of  the  male  skull  are  also  generally  more  firmly 
ossified  at  the  time  of  birth.  Hence  arises  greater  protraction  of 


* A fronto-nieiital  diameter  is  sometimes  mentioned,  and  estimated  at  aboul 
3‘25  inches,  but  this  is  useless,  since  there  is  no  definite  point  from  which  to 
measure  its  upper  extremity. 
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Fig.  67. — Skull  of  a European  fcetus. 


labour  in  the  case  of  males,  more  frequent  necessity  for  artificial 
aid,  and  greater  mortality  both  to  mothers  and  children.  Thus, 
out  of  more  than  47,000  deliveries  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  the  number  of  children  stillborn  was,  including  all 
presentations,  among  males  42'8  per  1,000,  among  females  35‘6 
per  1,000  ; while,  in  vertex 
pi'esentations  at  full  term, 
the  numbers  were,  among 
males  26’9  per  1,000,  among 
females  21'5  per  1,000  still- 
born. A greater  number  of 
male  children  than  females 
also  die  shortly  after  birth. 

The  size  of  the  child’s  head, 
like  its  total  bulk,  increases 
with  the  age  and  repeated 
pregnancies  of  the  mother, 
in  the  mode  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  95). 

The  influence  of  race  is  a 

still  more  important  one  than  that  of  sex.  Tlie  increase  of  size  in 
the  brain  which  goes  with  civilization  and  intellectual  development 
involves  greater  pain,  difficulty,  and  risk  in  parturition,  for  it 
requires  a corresponding  increase  of  size  in  the  skull,  and,  although 
the  pelvis  undergoes  some 
correspond  i n g en  1 argemen  t, 
yet  this  does  not  fully  keep 
up  with  that  of  the  head. 

In  savage  races  not  only  is 
the  head  smaller  on  the 
whole,  l>ut  there  is  relatively 
less  development  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  lobes,  and 
the  forehead  is,  therefore, 
flatter.  The  suboccipito- 
frontal-diameter  (3,  4,  Figs. 

67,  68),  therefore,  and  also 
a diameter  passing  through 
the  prominence  of  the  fore- 
head parallel  to  the  suboccipito-brcgmatic,  are  much  smaller. 
Labour  is,  therefore,  facilitated  in  corresponding  degree,  since  this 
latter  diameter,  in  tlie  living  child,  has  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  a portion  of  the  back  of  the  neck,  when  the  head  is  entering 
the  pelvis  well  flexed,  and  thus  becomes  the  largest  of  all  the 
diameters  of  the  fcetus  which  is  ever  coincident  with  the  greatest 
diameters  of  the  pelvic  brim  or  outlet.  In  explaining  the  facility 


Fig.  68. — Skull  of  a Negro  fojtus. 
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of  parturition  in  savage  women,  it  is  necessary  also  to  take  into 
account  the  greater  sensibility  to  pain  induced  by  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  civilized  and  bighlycultivated  woman,  although  the  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  foetal  head  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
element.  Even  in  the  same  race,  the  size  of  the  head  is  greater 
iii  the  educated  classes,  than  in  the  uneducated,  the  greater  also 
among  inhabitants  of  towns  than  in  agricultural  districts.  Com- 
paring civilized  races  with  each  other,  difficult  labours  are 
perceptibly  more  numerous  in  a race  like  the  Teutonic,  in  which 
the  type  of  head  is  short  and  round,  or  brachycephalic,  than  in 
one  like  the  Celtic,  Scandinavian,  or  Norman,  in  which  it  is  more 
frequently  long  or  dolichocephalic.  Some  savage  races,  like  the 
Caribs,  and  the  Macrocephali,  a Scythian  race  mentioned  by 
Hil^pocrates,  have  been  accustomed  to  flatten  the  foreheads  of  the 
children  b}'  pressure  in  early  inflxncy,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  a hereditary  tendency  to  such  a form  of  head  has  eventually 
been  accpured  in  such  cases.  .This,  however,  would  be  opposed  to 
the  modern  doctrine  that  accpured  characters  are  not  inherited. 

Articulation  of  the  Festal  Head. — The  articulation  of  the 
head  with  the  si)imd  column,  allowing  movements  of  flexion  and 
extension,  is  situated  nearer  to  the  occiput  than  to  the  forehead, 
in  the  ju'oportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  head,  balanced  upon 
its  condyles,  may  hence  be  regarded  as  a lever,  the  anterior  arm 
of  which  is  longer  than  tlie  posterior.  The  importance  of  this 
circumstance,  in  securing  flexion  of  the  head,  will  be  seen  here- 
after. Movements  of  rotation  tid<e  place  between  the  atlas  and 
axis,  and  the  head  can  generally  be  rotated  upon  tiie  body 
through  as  much  as  a quarter  of  a circle  without  injury  to  the 
spinal  cord. 
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THE  ATTITUDE,  PRESENTATION,  LIE,  AND  POSITION  OF  THE  FCETUS 

IN  UTERO. 


By  the  attitude  of  the  foetus  is  meant  the  relation  which  the 
different  parts  of  its  body  liave  to  each  other.  By  the  presentation 
is  meant  the  part  of  its 
body  which  occupies 
the  lower  segment  of 
the  uterus,  lying  over 
the  internal  os  uteri. 

The  word  lie  is  used  to 
denote  the  relation  of 
the  long  axis  of  the 
foetus  to  the  axis  of 
the  uterus.  Thus  the 
lie  may  be  cephalic, 
pelvic,  oblique,  or 
transverse.  By  the 
position  is  meant  the 
relation  which  any  part 
of  the  foetus  {e.y.,  the 
back)  has  to  the  front, 
back,  and  sides  of  the 
uterine  walls.  Thus 
the  hack  may  be  in- 
clined backward  or  for- 
ward, to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  Hence  for 
each  presentation  or  lie  Fig-  69. — Attitude  of  the  mature  foetus  in  utero. 
of  the  foetus  there  are 

varying  positions,  and  it  is  usual  to  divide  these  into  four,  with 
reference  to  two  axes  or  straight  lines  intersecting  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  uterus  at  right  angles  to  that  axis  and  to  each  other, 
and  thus  dividing  the  uterus,  or  the  pelvic  brim,  into  four  com- 
partments. The  corresponding  positions  are  called  tlie  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  and  will  be  described  hereafter  in 
reference  to  each  presentation. 

Attitude. — The  usual  attitude  of  the  foetus  is  as  follows 
(fig.  69,  big.  72,  p.  110)  : — The  back  is  arched,  so  as  to  form  a 
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convexity  backward.  The  bead  is  bent  upon  the  sternum.  The 
forearms  are  crossed,  or  close  to  each  other  in  front  of  the  chest. 
The  thighs  and  legs  are  flexed,  so  that  the  knees  are  near  the 
elbows  and  the  heels  near  the  breech  or  buttocks,  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  being  drawn  up  toward  the  leg,  and  the  sole  turned  some- 
what inward.  The  legs  are  genoi’ally  crossed.  The  umbilical 
cord  generally  lies  in  the  space  between  the  arms  and  legs.  This 
attitude  exists  more  or  less  from  the  early  part  of  pregnancy,  but 
in  the  earlier  months,  wlien  the  liquor  amnii  is  relatively  in 
greater  quantity,  the  limbs  have  greater  freedom  of  movement, 
and  are  not  so  close, to  the  body  (Eig.  75,  p.  112).  The  attitude 
is  due  to  the  tonic  action  of  the  flexor  muscles,  which,  as  being 
the  stronger,  predominate  over  the  extensors.  A tendency  toward 
a similar  position  of  the  limbs  is  seen  in  the  infant  even  after 
birth.  At  the’  very  earliest  stage  of  pregnancy  the  embryo  hangs 
by  the  umbilical  cord,  not  touching  the  walls  of  the  ovum,  with 
its  back  downward,  and  its  cephalic  extremity  somewhat  lower 
than  the  other. 

Presentation  and  Lie. — With  regard  to  its  presentation  or  lie 
the  foetus  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  lies  with  its  head  downward, 
that  being  the  ])osition  in  which  its  shape  is  most  conveniently 
a(hi])tcd  to  the  sha])c  of  the  uterine  cavity,  which  is  most  spacious 
at  the  fundus  (sec  h'ig.  70,  p.  109).  At  the  end  of  pregnancy  the 
))roportion  of  cephalic  ]»resentations  is  as  much  as  96  ])cr  cent. 
In  the  Duy’s  llos])ital  Lying-in  Charity,  out  of  23,800  children, 
it  was  96 -9  per  cent.  It  was  for  a long  time  believed  that  up 
to  about  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy  the  foetus  lay  with  its 
head  uppermost,  and  that  then  by  an  active  movement  of  its 
OW'D,  which  was  called  i\\c  adlmle,  it  suddenly  reversed  its  position. 
It  is  now  established  that  the  licad  is  generally  lower  than  the 
breech,  even  from  the  commencement  of  pregnancy.  In  the 
earlier  months  fro(iucnt  changes  of  position  take  place  through 
the  foetal  movements,  and  even  up  to  the  later  months  the  pro- 
])ortion  of  head  presentations  is  not  so  great  as  at  full  term. 
Thus,  according  to  Churchill,  at  the  seventh  month  the  pro- 
portion of  head  presentations  is,  among  living  children,  only 
83  per  cent.,  and  among  dead  children  only  53  per  cent.  Dubois 
gives  83  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  head  pre.sentations  for 
living  children,  and  only  45  per  cent,  for  dead  children,  born 
during  the  seventh  month.  Collins,  in  about  16,000  deliveries, 
found  the  proportion  of  head  presentations  among  living  children 
98-3  per  cent.,  among  children  born  in  a putiid  state,  upwards  of 
.500  in  number,  only  80  per  cent.  These  figures  show  also  that 
the  proportion  of  head  presentations  is  much  less  among  dead 
children  than  among  living  at  the  same  period  of  pregnancy. 

Changes  from  other  presentations  into  head  presentations  are 
more  frequent  than  the  converse,  and  a transverse  or  oblique  is 
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more  frequently  changed  than  a breech  presentation.  Although 
changes  from  the  head  into  a breech  or  transverse  presentation 
are  relatively  more  rare,  yet  they  do  not  iinfreqnently  occur,  and 
a foetus  has  been  observed  to  change  its  position  from  head  to 
breech  and  vice  versa  as  many  as  six  times  within  a few  days. 
The  chief  causes  of  such  changes  are  strong  movements  of  the 


foetus  occurring  in  conjunction  with 
a changed  posture  of  the  mother. 

Valeuta,  from  repeated  observations 
made  on  nearly  1,000  pregnant 
women,  found  that  changes  of  pre- 
sentation occurred  in  42'4  per  cent, 
in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.* 

The  presentation  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  stable  as  the  end 
of  pregnancy  approaches,  more 
especially  in  primiparse,  in  whom 
the  head,rests  lower  in  the  pelvis, 
while  the  firmer  abdominal  walls 
prevent  much  swaying  over  of  the 
fundus  uteri  as  the  position  of  the 
body  is  changed.  Schroeder,  how- 
ever, from  observation  on  214 
primiparte  (including  four  cases  of 
contracted  pelvis)  during  the  last 
three  weeks  of  pregnancy,  found 
that  changes  of  presentation  took 
place  in  36’ 4 per  cent.  The  insta- 
bility of  the  presentation  is  much 
greater  when  any  deformity  of  the 

mother  exists,  especially  when  there  is  a contracted  pelvis,  which 
keeps  the  foetal  head  entirely  above  the  brim. 

Causation  of  Head  Presentation. — There  are  three  chief  causes 
to  which  the  preponderating  frequency  of  head  presentation  is  to 
be  attributed  : 1st,  the  effect  of  gravity  ; 2nd,  the  adaptation  of 
the  shape  of  the  foetus  to  that  of  the  uterine  cavity  ; and  3rd,  the 
effect  of  foetal  movements  excited  by  pressiu’e  when  the  two  shapes 
do  not  correspond.  Some  controversy  has  taken  place  as  towdiich 
of  these  is  the  true  cause,  but  the  more  correct  view  is  to  regard 
them  all  as  having  an  influence.  As  the  foetus  is.  immersed  in 
fluid  not  much  lighter  than  itself,  the  effect  of  gravity  will 
depend,  not  upon  the  position  of  its  centre  of  gravity  when  in 
air,  but  upon  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  its  different  parts. 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  has  shown  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  fmtal  head  is  greater  than  that  of  the  decapitated  trunk. 


Fig.  70. — Outline  of  the  ovoid  uterus. 


* Monatssclirift  f.  (leburt.  I860. 
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Accordingly,  when  the  foetus  is  immersed  in  saline  fluid  of  about 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  itself,  it  lies  in  an  oblique  position,  its 
head  lower  than  the  breech,  and  the  right  side  lowest  owing  to 
the  weight  of  the  liver.  If  allowed  to  sink,  the  right  shoulder 
generally  touches  the  bottom  first.  Within  the  uterus  tlie  foetus 
is  not  suspended  by  the  umbilical  cord,  except  at  the  very  earliest 
stage  of  pregnane}^  but  rests  on  the  inclined  plane  formed  by  the 
uterine  wall.  When  the  woman  is  standing  upright  it  rests  on 
the  anterior  uterine  wall,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle 


of  about  35°,  the  normal  pelvic  inclination  being  somewhat 
diminished  during  pi-egnancy  in  order  to  ju’eserve  tlie  balance 
of  the  body.  Under  these  circumstances  the  usual  position 
of  the  foetus  is  almost  exactly  that  which  it  assumes  when 
immersed  in  saline  fluid.  Again,  when  the  woman  is  lying  flat 
on  her  back,  the  foetus  rests  on  the  posterior  uterine  wall, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  55°  to  the  horizon.  In  this  position 
also  gravity  favours  head  presentation,  but  tends  to  rotate  the 
back  of  the  foetus  towards  the  mother’s  back.  In  the  I’ecliuing 
position,  when  the  shoulders  are  raised,  the  axis  of  the  uterus  is 
nearly  vertical,  and  the  extra  sjiecific  gravity  of  the  head  tends 
still  further  to  keep  it  over  the  os.  When,  however,  the  woman 
lies  on  her  side,  the  fundus  uteri  drops  over  by  its  own  weight,  and 


Fig,  71 — Ovoid  form  of  fa'tus 
n.t  full  term. 


Fig.  72. — Adaptation  of  feetus 
to  uterus. 
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then  gravity  tends  to  displace  the  head  from  the  os.  The  gravita- 
tion theory  accounts  for  head  presentations  being  less  usual  with 
dead  children,  for  Dr.  Duncan  has  found  that  where  the  child  has 
died  in  utero  before  labour,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  head  is  less 
than  in  the  case  of  a living  child,  and  the  foetus  often  floats  with 
the  head  highest  in  a saline  fluid  of  its  own  specific  gravity. 

Again,  it  is  found  that  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus  the  occurrence 
of  presenbvtions  other  than  that  of  the  head  is  about  nine  times 
as  frequent  as  it  is  with  healthy  children.  This  is  explained  in  a 
measure  by  the  fact  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  hydrocephalic  head 
is  probably  less  than  that  of  the 
healthy  head  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  its  total  weight.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  question  of 
adaptation  of  shape  comes  also  into 
play  : the  enlarged  head  does  not 
so  readily  fit  into  the  lower  segment 
of  the  uterus ; and  when  the  en- 
largement is  very  great,  the  shape 
of  the  foetus  may  be  best  adapted 
to  that  of  the  uterus  when  the  head 
is  uppermost  (see  Fig.  73).  The 
chief  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
effect  of  gravity  is  not  sufficient  by 
itself  to  account  for  all  the  circum- 
stances is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  head  presents  more  frequently 
than  other  parts,  even  when 
women  are  constantly  lying  in  bed, 
and  as  frequently  on  the  side  as 
on  the  back. 

In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy 
the  shape  of  the  uterine  cavity 
is  definitely  pyriform,  with  the  broad  end  uppermost  (see  Fig.  7 0, 
p.  109),  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  its  walls  become  rigid 
under  the  influence  of  the  occasional  muscular  contractions  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  throughout  pregnancy.  The  shape  of 
the  foetus  in  its  usual  attitude  is  also  pyriform,  and  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  uterus  when  the  head  is  downwards.  When  the  long 
axis  of  the  child  is  transverse  or  oblique,  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tracting uterine  wall  tends  to  press  the  projecting  poles  towards  the 
central  axis  of  the  uterus,  and  so  convert  the  presentation  into  a head 
or  breech.  At  the  same  time  the  pressure  thus  exerted  upon  the 
foetus  is  likely  to  excite  reflex  movements,  which  assist  in  changing 
the  position.  In  breech  presentations  (Fig.  74,  p.  112),  the  foetus 
is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  uterine  cavity  as  in  cephalic,  the  lower 


Fig.  73. — Adaptation  of  hydroce- 
phalic feetus. 
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segment  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  being  unduly  distended.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  uterine  contractions  would  by  themselves 
change  such  a presentation,  but  the  foetus  is  not  so  stably  held  in 
position  by  the  uterine  walls  as  when  the  head  is  downwards,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  increased  pressure  on  the  legs  may  excite  more 
lively  movements  than  usual,  and  increase  the  chances  of  a change 
of  presentation.  All  changes  occur  more  easily  when  the  liquor 
amnii  is  relatively  abundant,  and  after  the  rupture  of  tlie  mem- 
branes it  is  rare  for  a change  of  presentation  to  occur.  That  such 


Fig.  7-1. — ihlaptalion  of  foetus  and 
ulcruH  in  breed)  presentation. 


Fig.  75. — Foetus  in  utero  at  fifth 
in  on  til. 


a tiling  is  a possibility,  however,  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
so-called  spontaneous  version  in  some  cases  of  shoulder  presentation. 

When  the  child  is  dead  the  effect  of  reflex  movements  is  lost, 
and  the  long  axis  of  the  child  has  no  longer  the  same  tonicity. 
These  influences  must  he  added  to  that  of  the  changed  specific 
gravity  of  the  head  in  accounting  for  the  frequency  of  abnormal 
presentations  with  dead  children.  In  the  earlier  months  of 
pregnancy  the  uterine  cavity  is  more  spherical,  and  the  relative 
abundance  of  liquor  amnii  allows  the  foetus  to  lie  in  it  in  almost 
any  position  (see  Eig.  / 5).  An  abnormal  presentation  is  also 
more  easily  produced  by  the  gush  of  liquor  amnii  on  rupture  of 
the  membranes. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  MATERNAL  ORGANISM  CONSEQUENT  UPON 

PREGNANCY. 

Changes  in  the  Uterus. — From  the  commencement  of  preg- 
nancy an  increased  nutritive  energy  is  imparted  to  the  sexual 
apparatus,  including  the  breasts,  and  to  surrounding  parts,  but 
more  especially,  and  in  enormous  degree,  to  the  body  of  the  uterus, 
which  serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  ovum.  The  nulliparous  uterus 
weighs  about  an  ounce,  that  of  the  woman  who  has  borne  children 
about  an  ounce  and  a half;  at  the  full  term  of  pregnancy  it  weighs 
twenty-eight  ounces  or  more,  not  including  the  blood  contained  in 
its  walls,  while  the  foetus  is  still  in  its  cavity.  The  length  of  the 
uterine  body  is  increased  from  about  inches  to  about  12  inches, 
its  width  from  1-|-  inches  to  about  9 inches.  The  cavity,  which  in 
the  nulliparous  uteras  is  almost  flattened,  and  has  cubical  capacity 
only  sufficient  to  contain  a few  drops  of  mucus,  is  increased  at  its 
full  development  to  five  hundred  or  more  cubic  inches.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  average  dimensions  at  different  months 


according  to  Farre 

and  Tanner  ; — * 

Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

End  of  3rd  month 

5 

4 

3 

4th 

6 

5 

4 

5th 

6"—  7 

51 

5 

6 th 

8 — 9 

6 

7 th 

10  —11 

8 th 

11  —12 

8 

7 

9th 

12  —14 

91 

8—9 

This  growth  affects  all  the  elements  of  the  uterus  — the  mucous 
membrane,  the  muscular  walls,  the  peritoneal  covering,  the  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  The  growth  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane by  which  the  decidua  is  formed  has  already  been  described. 
The  increase  of  the  area  of  the  muscular  wall  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  growth  rather  than  distension  by  the  ovum  within  tlie  first 
three  months  of  pregnancy,  for,  at  this  time,  the  uterine  cavity  is 
not  completely  filled  by  the  ovum,  and  an  almost  corresponding 

* Gjxlopiedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  : article,  “ Uteru.s  and  its  Apueii- 
dages,"  p.  645. 
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growth  of  the  uterus  takes  place  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy 
in  cases  of  extra-uterine  foetation,  when  the  ovum  is  not  inside  the 
uterine  cavity.  In  the  later  months  distension  has  more  influence, 
and  the  muscular  wall  no  longer  increases  in  thickness,  but  becomes 
somewhat  thinner  than  before.  Its  thickness  at  full  term  vai’ies 


nate'l  uterus.  3,  4,  5,  Muscular 
fibre-cells  of  the  gravid  uterus  in 
different  stages  of  development.  ► 


much  in  different  cases,  and  thus 
accounts  for  great  varieties  in 
the  expulsive  power  of  the 
uterus.  It  generally  varies 
from  to  f inch,  except  over 
the  placental  site,  where  it  is 
greater. 

A marked  change  in  the 
tissue  of  the  muscular  wall 
takes  place  by  the  development 
of  enormous  involuntary  mus- 
cular fibres,  often  as  much  as 
ten  times  the  length  and  five 
times  the  thickness  of  those 
seen  in  the  unimpregnated 
uterus.  Tliese  may  arise  in 
part  by  the  growth  of  the 
original  muscular  fibres,  but 
])artly  also  by  the  development 
of  the  embryonic  nucleated 
muscular  fibre-cells,  having  a 
length  not  much  greater  than 
their  thickness,  which  exist 
in  the  unimpreguated  uterus. 
These  are  shown  at  1,  2,  in 
Eig.  76,  and  the  process  of 
development  of  the  large  fibres 
at  3,  4,  5.  The  length  of  tlie 
developed  fibres  is  os  much  as 
a-  or  inch.  The  interme- 
diate cellular  tissue  is  deve- 
loped with  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  distribution  of  muscular 
fibres  in  the  unimpregnated 


uterus  is  confused,  so  that  no  definite  layer  or  arrangement  can  easily 
be  made  out.  At  the  full  term  of  pregnancy  three  muscular  layers 
are  described,  but  these  are  not  so  definite  or  so  easily  separable 
as  the  circular  and  longitudinal  layers  forming  the  walls  of  other 
hollow  viscera,  as  the  intestines.  The  external  layer  is  thin,  and 
consists  mainly  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands,  the  longitu- 
dinal arranged  on  the  back  and  front  of  the  uterus,  the  transverse 
spreading  towards  the  sides  and  extending  over  the  broad  ligaments. 
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while  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  they  surround  that 
or*um  (Fig.  77.).  The  middle  layer  is  the  thickest  and  strongest, 
especially'^towards  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  It  consists  of  fibres 
which  interlace  in  various  directions  aird  surround  the  uterine 
arteries.  They  must  therefore  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  arteries 
by  their  contraction  ; and  when  the  emptying  of  the  uterus 
allows  a more  complete  retraction  of  the  fibres  and  shi  inking 
of  the  uterine  wall,  they  close  the  canals  of  the  vessels  entirely, 
and  so  prevent  hasmorrhage  after  the  separation  of  the  placenta. 
The  internal  layer  is  comparatively  thin.  The  fibres  are  arranged 
circularly  round  the  axis  of  the  uterus  at  its  centre  and  lower 
part,  but  at  the  upper  part  circularly  round  the  orifices  of  the 


Fig.  77. — E.xteriial  layer  of  muscular  Fig.  78. — Internal  layer  of  mus- 

fibres  of  gravid  uterus.  cular  fibres  of  gravid  uterus. 

Fallopian  tubes.  Hence  this  coat  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the  circular 
muscles  surrounding  the  two  horns  of  the  uterus  in  those  animals 
which  possess  a uterus  bicoruis.  According  to  William  Hunter, 
even  the  internal  coat  loses  its  regularity  at  the  placental  site, 
and  the  fibres  ai'e  there  interlaced  irregularly  around  the  vessels, 
the  eft’ect  of  which  arrangement  in  the  arrest  of  liaemorrhage  is 
obvious.  A strong  circular  band  of  fibres  surrounds  the  internal 
os  uteri,  and  forms  a true  sphincter  to  the  uterine  cavity,  being 
much  stronger  and  more  ready  to  contract  than  any  other  part 
of  the  circular  fibres.  This  sphincter  muscle  is  more  manifest 
clinically  than  it  is  on  dissection.  In  the  unimpregnated  uterus 
it  often  leaves  its  impression  as  a tight  constriction  round  a lami- 
naria tent  used  for  dilatation  : througliout  pregnancy,  according  to 
the  modern  doctrine,  it  holds  its  ground,  and  remains  closed  for 
the  most  part,  thougli  it  may  dilate  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of 
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the  finger  in  the  last  month  or  two.  Even  in  labour  it  may  show 
undue  spasmodic  rigidit}’-,  when  it  ought  to  relax.  After  delivery 
it  is  the  first  part  to  close,  while  the  cervix  still  remains  quite 
thin  and  flaccid,  and  may  enclose  thereby  a retained  placenta. 

Uterine  Vessels. — The  main  arteries  supplying  the  uterus 
become  greatly  enlarged,  and  so  also  do  those  in  the  uterine  walls, 
especially  at  the  placental  site.  The  coats  of  the  arteries  are 
hypertrophied  and  thickened,  and  a considerable  remnant  of  such 
thickening  appears  to  remain  even  after  involution,  and  to  furnish 
a character  distinguishing  the  ])arous  from  the  nulliparous  uterus. 
'I’lic  arteries  ramifying  in  the  uterine  walls  anastomose  freely  with 
each  other.  As  they  penetrate  deeper  into  the  walls  and  approach 
the  internal  surface,  they  take  a spiral  or  corkscrew-like  course. 
'I'his  is  especially  marked  in  the  arteries  which  convey  blood  into 
the  ])laceiita,  and  it  has  the  elfect  of  facilitating  the  closure  of  the 
canals  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  muscular  fibres.  (See 
k'ig.  57,  ]).  S3).  'I'he  veins  are  still  more  enlarged,  and  become 
dilated  into  a system  of  sinuses  communicating  with  each  other, 
chiefly  towards  the  iuternnl  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  more 
especially  under  the  placental  site.  (Eigs.  57,  j).  S3  ; 58,  p.  84.) 
Some  of  these  may  be  largo  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  finger. 
The  veins  have  no  valves,  and  their  walls  are  not  separable  from 
the  uterine  tissue.  Their  course  is  generally  j)arallel  to  the 
surface,  and  is  occasionally  bent  back  suddenly  upon  itsell, 
producing  what  has  been  called  a “ falciform  valve.”  This 
arrangement  allows  the  vessel  to  be  closed  by  uterine  contraction. 
In  the  absence  of  utci'ine  contraction,  it  is  obvious  that  hsemor- 
rhage  may  take  jilaco  from  the  veins  as  well  as  from  the  arteries, 
to  very  considerable  amount. 

Uterine  Lymphatics  and  Nerves. — The  abundant  lym- 
phatics of  the  uterus  form  plexuses  of  lyinph-.spaces,  more  especially 
around  the  glands  and  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
beneath  the  serous  covering  of  tlie  organ.  'I’his  lymphatic  system 
undergoes  great  enlargement  in  pregnancy,  and  doubtless  fulfils 
an  im[)ortant  function  both  in  the  tissue  changes  attendant  upon 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  uterus,  and  still  more  in  its  rapid  involu- 
tion after  delivery.  The  great  development  of  lymphatics  also 
accounts  for  the  proneness  to  absorption  of  septic  matter  which 
exists  after  delivery.*  A great  controversy  formerly  took  place 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  grew  during  preg- 
nancy. It  is  now  established  that,  as  might  be  expected,  growth 

* It  is  maintained  by  Hoggan  (Obstet.  Trans.  XXIII.)  that  the  usual  aceonnt 
of  the  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  is  erroneous,  that  there  are  no  true  subscrous 
lymphatics,  and  that  the  method  of  injection,  by  which  such  a system  is  supposed 
to  be  demonstrated,  is  fallacious.  He  describes  only  a deep  and  superficial  layci 
of  lymphatics  in  the  mucous  membrane,  ami  muscular  lyraiihatics,  Avhich 
occasionally  aijpear  under  the  serous  surface. 
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does  take  place  in  the  nerves,  including  the  so-called  “ ganglion 
cervicale  nteri,”  to  fit  the  uterus  for  the  process  of  labour,  in 
which  botli  reflex  action  and  periodic  centric  discharge  of  nervous 
energy  play  important  parts.  Plven  during  pregnancy,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  uterus  is  considerably  increased..  Uterine  contrac- 
tions, generally  painless,  are  readily  excited  by  stimulus,  and  such 
contractions  take  place  at  intervals  even  without  any  stimulus. 
The  contractions  are  of  service  in  promoting  the  circulation 
through  the  uterine  walls  by  emptying  from  time  to  time  the 
large  venous  sinuses.  Their  importance  as  regards  the  diagnosis 
of  pregnancy  will  be  further  explained  hereafter. 

Size  of  the  Uterus  in  the  successive  months  of  Pregnancy. 
— In  the  first  three  months  the  body  of  the  nterns  grows  more  in 
its  breadth  and  depth  than  in  its  length.  Hence  the  pyriform 
shape  of  the  organ,  though  maintained  to  some  extent  throughout 
the  first  three  months,  is  gradually  lost.  By  the  end  of  the  third 
month  the  whole  nterns  has  become  more  globular,  the  growth  of 
the  cervix  being  trifling  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  it 
retains  this  globular  or  egg-shaped  form  up  to  the  sixth  month 
(see  Fig.  75,  p.  112).  From  the  sixth  month  onwards,  the  foetus 
in  its  usual  attitude  begins  to  be  accommodated  to  the  shape  of 
the  uterus,  instead  of  floating  in  any  position,  and  to  correspond 
with  this  necessity,  the  growth  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  uterus 
again  predominates,  and  the  organ  again  acquires  a pear-shaped 
form,  the  lower  segment  generally  containing  the  foetal  head.  In 
abnormal  presentations  of  the  foetus  and  deformities  of  the  spine 
or  pelvis,  the  shape  of  the  uterus  may  be  considerably  modified. 
In  the  first  three  or  four  months,  the  weight  of  the  fundus  causes 
an  increase  of  the  normal  slight  anteflexion  of  the  unimpregnated 
uterus.  About  the  fourth  month  the  nterns  usually  first  comes 
into  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls,  and  is  readily  detected  on 
external  examination  of  the  abdomen,  although  its  increased  size 
may  be  detected  on  bimanual  examination  at  a very  early  stage. 
Soon  after  the  end  of  the  fifth  montli,  its  upper  limit  reaches  the 
level  of  the  umbilicus,  at  the  seventh  month  it  is  halfway  between 
the  umbilicus  and  the  edges  of  the  ribs,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nintli  month  it  readies  the  epigastrium  and  is  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  ribs.  During  the  last  two  weeks  its  upper  limit  becomes 
somewhat  lower  wlien  the  woman  is  standing  iqiright,  tlic  whole 
uterus  sinking  deeper  into  the  pelvis. 

Owing  to  the  pelvic  inclination,  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  later 
moiith.s,  when  the  woman  is  standing  upright,  rests  upon  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall  as  an  inclined  plane,  its  axis  being  nearly 
coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim,  and  the  abdominal 
wall  sujiports  a greater  share  of  its  weight  than  the  pelvis.  When 
the  woman  lies  on  her  back  the  uterus  falls  backward  against  the 
vertebral  column,  and  its  axis  is  inclined  posteriorly  to  the  axis 
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of  the  pelvic  brim.  (See  Fig.  87,  p.  168,  and  Pig.  92,  p.  179.)  The 
\iterus  being  flaccid  in  the  absence  of  contractions,  its  shape  is 
affected  b}^  gravity,  and  thus,  both  in  the  upright  and  dorsal 
positions,  especially  in  the  latter,  it  becomes  spread  out  laterally, 
and  its  antero-posterior  diameter  is  diminished.  The  intestines  lie 
chiefly  behind  and  above  the  uterus,  but,  in  the  dorsal  position, 
they  come  further  down  in  front  over  its  upper  margin.  The  axis 
of  the  uterus  is  rarely  central,  and,  as  in  the  unimpreguated  state, 
it  is  mo7’e  frequently  inclined  toward  the  right  side.  This  inclina- 
tion a]>pears  to  de])end  partly  upon  congenital  tendency,  partly 
upon  the  presence  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  toward  the 
left  side,  and  partly  upon  gravity,  since  most  persons,  on  account 
of  the  weight  of  the  liver,  prefer  to  lie  more  frequently  on  the 
right  side.  'I'he  projection  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the  middle 
line  increases  the  tendency  of  the  pregnant  uterus  to  fall  to  one 
side  or  other  in  tlie  dorsal  position.  In  addition  to  the  inclina- 
tion, tlici’c  is  usually  also  a slight  rotation  of  the  uterus  towards 
the  rigid,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looks  not  directly  forward 
but  somewhat  to  the  right. 

Changes  in  the  Cervix  Uteri. — It  was  formerly  believed 
that,  during  tlie  later  months  of  ])regnancy,  the  cervix  uteri  was 
gradually  spi'cad  out  from  above  downward,  and  thus  formed  the 
lower  segment  of  the  pear-shaped  uterine  cavity.  It  is  now 
established  that  such  si>rcading  out  is  really  a part  of  the  process 
of  labour,  and  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  does  not  take 
])lace  until  cither  a few  days  before  active  labour,  when  it  may  be 
efl'ceted  by  ])ainless  uterine  contractions,  or,  more  fre(iuently,  until 
the  commencement  of  definite  labour  pains.  In  very  exceptional 
cases,  however,  generally  those  of  i)rimipara3,  the  cervix  may  be 
exjianded,  so  tliat  the  bag  of  membi’anes  rests  upon  the  external 
08,  for  some  weeks  before  actual  labour.  Much  more  frequently, 
especially  in  multi])arfc,  there  is  partial  dilatation  of  the  internal 
os  in  the  last  month  or  so  of  pregnancy,  sufficient  to  let  the  finger 
pass  through  and  feel  the  foetus  presenting,  but  in  these  cases  the 
cervix  still  remains  a separate  cavity,  unoccupied  by  the  bag 
of  membranes.* 


* llecciitly  tlic  old  doctrine,  somewhat  modified,  has  been  revived  by  Baiidl, 
siniiiorted  by  .some  other  ob.servcr.s,  and  tlie  subject  lias  given  rise  to  some  eontro- 
versy.  Ibindl  lias  detected  characters  of  cervical  mucous  membrane  above  the 
limit  of  the  apiiarent  internal  os,  which  closes  the  cervical  canal  above  toward  the 
end  of  lucgnancy.  He  believes  that  in  the  later  months  the  upper  part  of  the 
cervical  canal  becomes  enormously  dilated,  so  that  the  true  internal  os  lies  at  a 
point  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 

There  is  .some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  internal  os  .should  be  dehned  as 
the  point  where  the  inucou.s  membrane  changes  its  character,  tlic  detei  mination  of 
which  is  often  uncertain  in  pregnancy,  or  as  that  where  the  strongest  ring  of 
sphincter  muscle  is  situated.  The  latter  delinition  appears  preferable,  since  it  is 
the  only  one  applicable  to  the  infantile  uterms,  in  which  the  arbor  vitie  ot  the 
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Softening. — From  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  a softening 
begins  in  the  texture  of  the  cervix,  owing  to  congestion  and  the 
effusion  of  serum  in  its  substance.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  first 
montli,  a softening  of  the  superficial  tissue  just  at  the  tip  of  the 
cervix  may  be  detected.  From  this  part  the  softening  spreads 

cerviciil  mucou.s  membrane  extends  some  way  into  the  body  of  the  uterus. 
Adopting  this  definition,  the  evidence  greatly  preponderates  that,  setting  aside 
the  very  e.xceiitional  cases  of  primiparte  noted  above,  the  upper  limit  of  the 
cervical  canal  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy  is  the  true  clinical  internal  os, 
posse.ssing  its  powerful  ring  of  sphincter  muscle,  although  it  may  be  true  that  tlie 
cliaracters  of  cervical  mucous  membrane  may  sometimes  extend  higher  up,  or  that 
the  lower  margin  of  decidua  may  have  lost  its  characteristic  appearance.  This 
appeai-s  to  be  especially  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  placenta  proevia.  For,  if  an 
examination  be  made  at  the  first  onset  of  liaBinorrhage,  it  may  often  be  observed 
that  the  upper  orifice  of  the  cervical  canal  is  as  yet  hut  slightly  dilated,  and  that 
the  placenta  is,  in  some  places,  attached  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterine  body 
up  to  the  veiy  edge  of  the  orifice.  This  condition  is  seen  in  the  frozen  section  of 
placenta  piievia  (Chap.  XXV.).  Specimens  have  also  been  described,  notably 
by  -Matthews  Duncan,  Angus  Macdonald,  and  Miiller,  in  which,  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy,  the  membranes  were  found  attached  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  same 
orifice,  at  which  orifice  also  the  cervical  mucous  membrane  appeared  to  begin. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a specimen  of  a uterus  of  a primipara  at  the  seventh  month 
of  pregnancy,  described  by  Marchand,  there  appears  to  be  a slight  expansion  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  cervix,  but  the  microscopic  examination  of  this  part  was  not 
satisfactory.  (Hart’s  Atlas  of  Female  Pelvic  Anatomy  ; Plate  XXXIV.,  Fig.  4.) 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  primiparce  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  canal 
may  become  slightly  opened  up  in  pregnancy,  but  that  in  multiparse,  this  portion 
has  become  functionally  uterine,  and  develops  a decidual  membrane  from  the  first. 

The  following  use  of  terms  should  be  understood  : — Muller’s  ring  is  the  ujjper 
orifice  of  the  cervical  canal  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  This  is  probably, 
at  any  rate  in  multiparre,  identical  with  the  true  internal  os. 

liy  Bandl’s  ring  is  meant  a line  felt,  during  labour,  as  a projecting  ridge  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  irterus,  or  sometimes  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
the  pubes  as  a line  of  depression.  By  Bandl  himself  and  others  this  is  held  to  be 
the  inteiTial  os.  By  others  again  it  is  thought  to  lie  at  a higher  level  than  the 
internal  os,  and  to  be  the  demarcation  between  the  stretched  and  the  thickened 
segment  of  the  lower  part  of  the  uterine  body  ; and,  on  this  view  of  its  nature,  it 
has  been  termed  the  retraction  ring.  Bandl  concluded  that  the  muscular  ring 
forming  the  internal  os  was  gradually  shifted  upwards  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  pregnancy  in  reference  to  the  limit  of  the  cervical  mucous  membrane,  so  that 
it  became  exjianded  and  incorporated  with  the  muscle  of  tlie  lower  uterine 
.segment.  In  this  way  he  accounted  for  the  high  position  of  the  internal  os  in 
Braune’s  frozen  sections  (Fig.  88,  p.  169).  Experience  shows  that,  if  a woman 
dies  during  or  .sh.ortly  after  labour,  the  uterus  mortem  frequently  shows  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  thickened  and  the  thinned  segment,  nor 
any  projecting  ridge,  but  only  a gradual  transition  ; and  thus  the  inward  pro- 
jection of  the  ring  is  generally  a clinical  jihcnomenon,  dej)cndent  upon  active 
muscular  action.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a definite  ridge  of  constriction  inwards 
can  be  produced  anywhere  except  by  the  strongest  band  of  sphincter  muscle, 
unle.ss  it  merely  corresponds  to  a depression  on  the  surface  of  the  fetus,  as 
between  its  hea<l  and  trunk,  or  above  its  arm  lying  transversely.  A ridge 
corresponding  to  such  a situation  is  observable  in  several  frozen  sections  ; and  is 
intciqjreted  by  many  authorities  as  the  retraction  ring,  decidual  mucous  membrane 
being  demonstrated  below  its  level.  In  any  case  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
It  from  a ridge  caused  by  a special  layer  of  constricting  fibres. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  papers  : — Duncan,  “ Researches  in 
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both  move  deeply  into  the  tissue  and  upwards  towards  the  nterns. 
Towards  tlie  end  of  pregnancy  the  softening  is  sometimes  so 
extreme,  that  an  inexperienced  person  may  find  it  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  cervix  from  the  vagina.  the  fourth  month  the 
softening  is  generally  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  characteristic, 
altliongli  in  some  cases  of  mnltipara),  wlierc  there  lias  been  a 
previous  induration  of  the  cervix,  the  softening  is  mncli  later  in 
making  itself  manifest.  If,  however,  a woman  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  and  the  cervix  is  found  to  be 
nnsoftened,  and  projecting  into  the  vagina  as  in  the  nnimpregnated 
state,  there  is  a veiy  strong  presumption  that  the  supposed 
pregnancy  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  intra-nterine.  On  the  other 
liand,  ver}'  marked  softening  may  exist  without  any  pregnancy,  as 
in  some  exceptional  cases  of  iiliroid  tumours.  The  absence  of 


Fig.  70.— O.S  iiiid  cervix  uteri  at 
third  month  of  pregnancy. 


Fig.  80. — Apparent  shortening 
of  os  and  cervix  at  sixth 
month  of  pi'cgnancy. 


softening  is  thus  of  more  decisive  value  as  a negative,  than  its 
presence  as  a positive  sign. 

Airpareni  hhorleninfi. — Besides  this  softening,  there  is  an 
apparent  shortening  of  the  cervix,  as  felt  on  vaginal  examination, 
and  it  was  upon  this  shortening  that  the  old  theory  about  the 
cervical  cavity  being  taken  up  into  that  of  the  uterus' was  largely 
based.  The  apparent  shortening  as  seen  and  felt  from  the  vagina 
is  shown  in  Figs.  79,  80.  If,  however,  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
examining  the  length  of  the  cervical  canal,  either  after  death,  or 
from  the  external  os  being  patulous  enough  to  allow  the  finger  to 

Obstetrics,”  pp.  243—273  ; Macdonald,  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1877  ; Baiidl, 
“Ueber  das  Verlialten  des  Uterus  und  Cervix  in  der  Schwiingersebaft,”  Stuttgart, 
1876:  also  Arebiv  fiir  Gyniik.,  XII.,  p.  334;  Kiistner,  ibid.  XII.,  p.  303; 
Miiller,  ibid.  XIII.,  p.  150,  and  XIV.,  p.  184  ; Sanger,  ibid.,  p.  389  ; Hart, 
“ Atlas  of  Female  Pelvic  Anatomy,”  pp.  63 — 77  ; Barbour,  Brit.  Med.  .lourn., 
1890,  p.  1002,  and  Atlas,  “ On  the  Anatomy  of  Liibour  as  exhibited  in  Frozen 
Sections”  ; Dittel,  “ Die  Dehnung.szone  des  Schwangeren  und  Krci.ssenden  Uteru.s,” 
Leipzic,  1898;  Von  Franque,  “Cervix  und  unteres  Uterinsegment,”  Stuttgart, 
1897;  “ Untcrsuchungen  und  Eriirterungen  zur  Cervixfrage,”  Wiirzburg,  1899. 
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be  passed  into  it,  it  is  almost  always  found  that  the  canal  is 
lenj;thencd  rather  than  shortened,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
unimpregnated  uterus.  The  apparent  shortening  depends  upon 
two  causes.  The  first  is  the  thickening  and  e.xtension  of  the 
uterine  wall,  coupled  with  the  loosening  of  the  vaginal  tissue 
adjoining,  and  a taiction  upwards  exercised  by  the  enlarging 
uterus  upon  the  cervix  as  it  rises  higher  into  the  abdomen.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  projection  of 
the  lip  of  the  cervix  into  the  vagina 
may  become  less,  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  its  distance  from  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus  (see  Fig.  81).  This  is 
especially  marked  as  regards  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  cervix,  because  the 
prominence  of  the  uterine  wall  in 
front,  due  to  its  expansion,  is  generally 
increased  by  a bulging  outward,  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  foetal  head 
resting  in  that  situation,  and  thus 
the  angle  between  the  anterior  lip 
and  the  vaginal  wall  tends  to  become 
effaced.  The  second  cause  is  the  alter- 
ation in  the  direction  of  the  cervical 
canal.  This  is  generally  somewhat 
flexed  forward,  even  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated uterus.  As  pregnancy  advances, 
it  generally  becomes  more  and  more 
inclined  forward  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  uterus,  so  that  the  two 
meet  at  an  angle  at  the  internal  os. 

By  this  means,  the  lips  of  the  cervix 
may  become  approximated  to  the 
uterine  cavity,  although  the  length 
of  the  cervical  canal  is  actually  being 
increased,  as  shown  in  Fig.  81. 

Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the 
cervix  uteri  becomes  more  difficult  to 
reach,  since  it  is  drawn  upwaid  by 
the  uterus  rising  into  the  abdomen, 
and  frequently,  in  addition,  is  tilted 
backward  toward  the  sacrum,  in  consequence  of  the  fundus  fallino- 
forward  tlirough  its  own  weight.  ° 

Ihe  cervical  glands  secrete  a thicker  mucus  than  u.sual  during 
pregnancy,  and  this  usually  forms  a tenacious  white  mucous  plug, 
filling  up  the  cervical  canal.  In  parous  women,  if  there  is  a 
previously  existing  eversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  from  lacera- 
tion of  the  cervix  in  a former  labour,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 


Fig.  81. — Diagram  to  illustrate 
how  there  may  be  apparent 
shortening  of  the  cervix,  as 
seen  and  felt  from  the  vagina, 
without  any  shortening  of  the 
cervical  canal.  The  upper 
figure,  A,  shows  the  cervix 
at  about  the  third  month, 
the  lower,  b,  at  about  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy, 
u,  cavity  of  uterus ; v. 
vagina  ; u,  bladder. 
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so-called  erosion,  the  hypertrophied  papillas,  or  villous  prominences, 
become  much  more  enlarged,  florid,  and  soft.  The  external  os 
generally  becomes  more  patulous  than  in  the  iinimpregnated 
state,  but  this  change  is  more  marked  in  multipartie,  in  wliom  the 
os  is  wider  to  begin  witli.  In  first  pregnancies  tl\e  os  is  generally 
closed  to  the  finger  up  to  nearly  tlie  end  of  pregnancy.  In 
multipara;  the  finger  may  generally  be  passed  into  the  cervix  in 
the  later  months,  if  not  through  the  internal  os. 

Changes  in  Vagina  and  other  adjacent  Parts. — The 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  walls  of  the  vagina  become 
hypertropliied,  and  its  secretion  increased.  From  about  the  third 
to  the  fourth  montli  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  feels  stretched,  from 
the  commencing  ascent  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  turgid.  In  the 
later  months  there  is  so  mucli  hypertrophy  and  relaxation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  that,  notwitlistanding  the  lengthening 
of  tlie  vagina,  it  tends  to  hang  in  folds,  which  appear  at  the 
vulva,  the  jnomiuence  covering  the  urethra  being  often  especiallj' 
marked.  The  mneons  membrane  of  the  vulva  also  becomes  turgid 
and  relaxed,  the  secretion  of  the  follicles  increased,  the  veins 
enlarged,  and  often  varicose,  the  vaginal  outlet  wider.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  pelvic  floor  beyond  the  outlet  of  the  bony  pelvis  is, 
in  conscaiuence,  notably  increased.  The  round  ligaments  are  much 
increased  in  thickness  as  well  as  in  length,  in  consequence  of  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  contained  in  them.  Owing  to 
the  elevation  of  the  fundus  they  become  inclined  at  a much  greater 
angle  to  the  pelvic  brim  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  Their 
action  is  to  draw  the  fnndus  downwards  and  forwards  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Idie  broad  ligaments  grow,  rather  than 
become  unfolded,  and  the  direction  of  their  upper  margins  becomes 
very  oblifjue.  Owing  to  the  expansion  upwards  of  the  fundus 
uteri,  the  insertion  of  the  round  and  ovarian  ligaments  is  no  longer 
nearly  at  the  level  of  the  summit  of  the  uterus,  but  toward  the 
lower  ])art  of  its  upper  third,  d'he  Fallopian  tubes  are  increased  in 
length  and  diameter,  and  their  direction  becomes  nearly  pcipendi- 
cular  to  the  ])clvic  brim.  The  position  of  the  ovaries  thus  comes  to 
bo  comj)aratively  low  down  in  reference  to  the  boily  of  the  uterus, 
and  near  to  its  walls.  The  formation  of  the  corpus  lutcum  in  the 
ovary  has  been  already  described  (p.  45).  Further  maturation  of 
follicles  is  almost  invariably  arrested  during  pregnancy,  but  this 
(|uestion  will  be  further  discussed  under  the  head  of  superfoetation. 
Whether  ovulation  accompanies  or  not  the  menstruation  which 
sometimes  occurs  during  the  fii-st  few  months  of  pregnancy,  has 
not  been  demonstrated.  The  whole  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis 
partakes  in  the  same  growth  and  relaxation  as  the  broad  ligaments, 
and  the  nutritive  changes  affect  even  the  pelvic  joints,  as  already 
described  (see  p.  9)  j increased  deposit  of  external  fat  also  takes 
jfface  about  the  pelvis  and  loins. 
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Mechanical  Efifects  on  other  Parts. — ^Meclianical  effects 
arise  partly  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus, 
l)artly  from  the  increased  intra-abdominal  pressure  caused  by  its 
presence.  The  degree  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  tightness 
of  the  abdominal  walls,  which  is  generally  much  greater  in  first 
pregnancies.  The  capacity  of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  chiefly  by 
direct  pressure  of  the  uterus.  Hence  there  is  a more  frequent  need 
for  micturition  ; and  sometimes,  in  addition,  urine  is  involuntarily 
expelled,  especially  in  the  upright  position.  Constipation  is  often 
troublesome,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  not  so  much  to  direct  pressure 
upon  the  rectum  as  to  general  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
peristaltic  movement  of  intestines.  Sometimes  the  pi'essure  on 
the  veins  causes  oedema  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  in  some  cases  also 
of  the  vulva ; but  this  oedema  is  not  often  considerable  in  degree 
unless  there  is  some  additional  cause,  such  as  disorder  of  the  kidneys. 
When  there  is  any  tendency  to  imperfection  of  venous  circulation, 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  and  vulva  often  become  varicose, 
and  this  varicosity  may  become  very  severe  in  degree  It  is  relieved, 
to  a great  extent,  by  a recumbent  posture.  In  the  abdominal  walls 
a certain  amount  of  growth  and  relaxation  as  well  as  stretching 
occurs.  The  umbilicus,  instead  of  forming  a depression,  becomes 
gradually  flattened  with  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  in  the 
later  months,  generally  forms  a soft  prominence.  In  women  whose 
tissues  are  wanting  in  tone,  the  recti  are  sometimes  separated  from 
each  other  in  their  middle  and  upper  thirds — a condition  which 
may  remain  permanent  after  delivery.  In  the  last  three  months 
of  pregnancy  skin-cracks  or  cutaneous  strice  are  generally  formed 
from  the  effect  of  tension.  They  ai’e  caused  by  a more  or  less 
complete  disruption  of  the  deeper  connective  tissue  layer  of  the 
skin,  and  therefore  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  greatest 
tension.  They  are  chiefly  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  towards 
the  lower  part,  rnnning  longitudinally,  or  tending  to  curve  round 
the  umlnlicus.  They  may  be  formed  also  upon  the  breasts, 
buttocks,  and  thighs.  Although  they  have  been  called  lince  gravi- 
darum, they  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  may  occur  from  any 
kind  of  distension,  even  from  the  rapid  growth  of  fat.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  short  spindle-shaped  lines,  generally  about  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  While  the  tension  lasts,  they  are 
reddish  or  bluish  ; after  delivery  they  remain  as  opaque  white 
lines.  Sometimes  they  become  the  special  scat  of  oedema,  or  of 
distension  of  lymphatics,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  over 
their  area  of  the  uniform  support  afforded  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  skin.* 

Changes  in  the  Breasts. — Almost  from  the  very  outset  of 

• Sec  Bu.sey,  “The  Cicatrices  of  Pregnancy, ’’  Trans.  Am.  Gyniec.  Soc., 
vol.  IV.  ; Dnncan,  “ Plilegmasia  Dolens  witli  Lyini)hatic  Varix,”  Obst.  Trans., 
Vol.  XXIII. 
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pregnancy  there  may  be  a sense  of  fulness  and  tenderness  in  the 
breasts,  sometimes  with  darting  pains  I’cferred  to  the  nipples 
or  glands.  These  may  be  rcgai’dcd  as  the  continuation  and 
development  of  the  similar  symptoms  sometimes  felt  by  sensitive 
women  before  the  onset  of  menstruation.  By  the  second  month 
actual  enlargement  of  the  breasts  may  become  noticeable,  and  it 
grows  gradually  more  manifest  as  pregnancy  advances.  The 
enlargement  is  mainly  in  the  glandular  tissue  itself,  though  the 
connective  tissue  and  fat  also  take  part  in  it.  Hence  the  breast 
has  a knotty  feel,  due  to  irregular  thickenings  in  the  gland  tissue 


Fig.  82. — Mammary  changes  in  later  montlis  of  pregnancy, 
with  secondary  areola. 


radiating  from  the  nipple.  In  the  later  months  enlarged  bine  veins 
may  be  seen  under  the  surface  of  the  skin.  In  an  enlargement  due 
to  fat  there  is  not  the  same  knotty  feel,  and  the  vascular  supply  is 
not  altered. 

More  characteristic  signs  arc  found  in  the  nipples  and  areola). 
The  nipples,  unless  when  flattened  through  pressure  by  the  stays, 
become  more  prominent  and  more  susceptible  to  erection.  They 
are  often  covered  with  minute  brawny  scales,  due  to  the  drying  of 
the  small  quantity  of  secretion  which  oozes  from  them.  The 
arcolse  become  enlarged  and  darkened  by  pigment.  Idiis  change, 
however,  varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  complexion  of  the 
woman.  In  dark  brunettes  the  areola)  may  become  almost  black, 
in  blondes  the  deposit  of  pigment  may  be  hardly  noticeable.  Ihe 
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glandular  tubercles  of  the  areola,  resembling  miniature  nipples,  ten 
to  twenty  in  number,  become  enlarged  and  prominent,  and  the 
whole  areola  moist,  and  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin.  The 
tubercles  may  have  an  exci’etory  duct  from  which  a little  milky 
or  mucoid  fluid  exudes.  In  the  later  months  there  is  developed  in 
dark  women  around  the  outer  part  of  the  areola  what  was  described 
by  Montgomery  as  the  secondary  areola.  The  appearance  is  that 
of  white  spots  on  a darker  ground,  and  is  usually  compared  to  that 
of  colour  discharged  by  a shower  of  drops  of  water  falling  on  a 
tinted  ground.  The  secondary  areola  may  begin  to  be  visible  in 
some  cases  txs  early  as  the  fifth  month,  and  its  presence  affords  a 
strong  presumption  of  pregnancy  (see  Fig.  82).  Towards  the  end 
of  pregnancy  the  breasts  droop  somewhat,  and  the  nipples  become 
directed  downward,  so  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  the  infant 
to  seize. 

It  is  possible  in  many  cases  as  early  as  the  third  month  to 
squeeze  a drop  of  secretion  from  the  breasts  by  dexterously  com- 
pressing them  from  the  base  toward  the  nipple.  As  pregnancy 
advances  this  becomes  increasingly  easy.  The  product  formed  by 
the  mammary  gland  at  this  stage  of  its  evolution  is  not  milk,  but 
a mucoid  fluid,*  and  accordingly  the  drop  so  squeezed  out  is  quite 
clear  and  transparent.  Later  on  in  pregnancy  some  opaque  white 
material  is  generally  seen,  mixed  with  the  clear  mucoid  fluid.  On 
microscopic  examination  this  is  found  to  consist  of  the  so-called 
“ colostrum  corpuscles,”  similar  to  those  found  in  the  first  secretion 
after  delivery.  While  mucoid  fluid  may  be  found  in  conditions  of 
irritation  of  uterus  or  ovaries,  or  in  spurious  pregnancy,  colostrum 
is  an  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  certain  proof  of  pregnancy,  uterine 
or  extra-uterine. 

Diagnostic  Value  of  Mammary  Changes. — Changes  in  the  breasts 
similar  to  the  early  stages  of  those  associated  with  pregnancy  not 
unfrcqucntly  occur  in  connection  with  various  uterine  and  ovarian 
disorders,  and  especially  with  the  so-called  “ pseudo-cyesis,”  or 
imaginary  pregnancy,  found  mostly  in  women  whose  menstruation 
is  becoming  irregular  with  the  approach  of  the  menopause. 
Mammary  changes  also  sometimes  occur  when  women  have  reason 
to  expect  pregnancy,  as  shortly  after  marriage,  or  after  illicit 
intercourse.  After  a previous  pregnancy  they  arc  of  little 
^diagnostic  value,  for  the  alteration  in  the  areolm  remains  in  some 
degree  permanent,  and  a little  secretion  may  sometimes  be  still 
found  in  the  breasts  for  a long  time  after  lactation  has  ceased,  or 
even  when  nothing  more  than  a miscarriage  lias  taken  place.  In 
the  case  of  a young  woman  suspected  of  pregnancy,  the  examination 
of  the  breasts  is  of  very  great  though  not  of  decisive  value.  It  has 
the  special  advantage  that  it  may  often  be  more  readily  secured 


* See  Creighton,  “Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Breast,”  jj.  49. 
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than  the  opportunity  for  vaginal  examination,  and  may  indicate  the 
necessity  for  further  investigation.  Some  excuse  may  be  found  to 
look  at  the  breasts,  even  if  we  wish  to  avoid  giving  any  hint  of  our 
suspicions  to  the  woman  herself.  In  the  absence  of  very  mai'ked 
changes,  the  point  especially  to  be  sought  for  is  to  obtain  a drop  of 
secretion,  since  this  sign  is  independent  of  varieties  of  complexion. 
It  is  a sign  also  which  often  can  be  found  at  quite  an  early  stage, 
before  other  signs  exist,  except  such  as  may  be  overlooked  by  any 
but  a practised  observer.  The  secondary  areola  is  strong  evidence 
when  it  is  visible,  but  it  does  not  appear  until  the  stage  when 
Ijositive  proof  may  be  obtained  by  the  examination  and  auscidtation 
of  the  uterus.  In  women  who  become  pregnant  again  while 
suckling  a ])rcvious  child,  the  sign  of  pregnancy  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  suppression  of  the  milk  than  in  increased  mannnaiy 
activity. 


(hlANOES  IN  THE  BoDY  GENEKAUA'. 

Circulation. — As  the  whole  cpiantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  uterine  circulation,  and  as  it  is  not 
found  that  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  is  increased  in  pregnant  women, 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  must  be  dilated  so  as  to  propel  more  blood 
at  eacli  stroke,  if  the  circulation  is  to  bo  as  active  as  before.  This 
is  found  actually  to  take  place.  With  tlie  dilatation  is  associated 
hypertrophy,  wliicli  a])pcars  to  be  not  merely  compensatory  to  the 
dilatation,  but  to  go  so  far  as  actually  to  improve  the  circulation. 
'I'hus  women  who  are  subject  to  chilblains  at  other  times  may  be 
e.xompt  from  them  during  iiregnancy. 

Inqiortant  changes  take  place  in  the  quality  of  the  blood.  It 
becomes  richer  in  librin  and  in  white  corpuscles,  poorer  in  red 
corpuscles,  and  also,  especially  as  regards  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in 
albumen.  A certain  degree  of  tliis  change  is  physiological,  and 
dependent  upon  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  changes,  and  the 
amount  of  nutriment  drawn  from  the  hlood  by  the  foetus  and  the 
uterus.  'I'he  average  leucocytosis  is  nearly  three  times  the 
normal  amount.  The  chief  increase  is  in  the  polymorpho-nuclear 
lymphocytes.  The  average  diminution  of  red  corpuscles  is  about 
11  per  cent.;  the  average  diminution  of  hscmoglobin  somewhat 
greater,  about  13  per  cent. 

The  frequent  cases  in  which  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is 
more  marked  must  be  regarded  as  deviations  from  health.  They 
depend  for  the  most  part  either  upon  the  impairment  of  digestion 
which  often  occurs,  or  upon  a want  of  that  increased  supply  of 
nourishing  food  which  pregnancy  calls  for.  1 he  pressure  of  the 
blood  is  increased  during  pregnancy,  and  thus,  if  asphygmographic 
tracing  is  taken  of  the  pulse,  the  artery  will  bear  a stronger  pressure 
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of  the  spring,  and  the  “ tidal  ” or  “ predicrotic  ” wave  in  tlie  pidse- 
curve  is  more  marked.  Since  a similar  increase  of  l)lood-pi-essnre 
occurs  in  chlorosi.s,  in  whicli  condition  there  is  also  impoverishment 
of  the  blood,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  blood-pressure  of 
pregnancy  is  tlie  caiise  rather  than  the  consequence  of  the  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy,  of  the  heart.  It  mvist,  therefore,  depend  upon 
the  altered  quality  of  the  blood  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
the  circulation,  and  must  be  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the 
more  marked  increase  of  pressure  associated  with  Bright’s  disease, 
whether  the  increase  be  dife,  in  either  case,  to  the  contraction  of 
small  arterioles,  or  to  an  altered  relation  between  the  blood  and 
the  capillaries.  With  the  increase  of  blood-pressure  must  be 
associated  the  slight  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the 
spleen  which  takes  place  in  pregnancy. 

Respiration. — ^As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  increased 
discharge  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs  in  pregnancy — an 
increase  which  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  25  per  cent.  There 
is  no  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  chest,  for  the  space  lost 
by  diminution  of  depth  is  made  up  for  by  increase  of  breadth  at 
the  base  of  the  thorax.  Freedom  of  respiration  is,  however, 
interfered  with,  since  the  presence  of  the  pregnant  uterus  limits 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration.  Thus  there  is  a 
tendency  to  shortness  of  breatli  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy. 
Provision  is  indeed  to  some  extent  made  by  nature  for  this 
liability,  since  it  is  presumed  to  be  with  a reference  to  the 
contingency  of  pregnancy  that  in  women  respiration  is  habitually 
thoracic  rather  than  abdominal,  while  in  men  it  is  the  reverse. 

Puerperal  Osteophytes. — In  nearly  half  of  the  whole  number 
of  pregnant  women  calcareous  plates  are  formed  after  the  fifth 
mouth  on  the  interior  of  the  skull  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
vessels  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  and  these  have  been 
called  osteophytes  by  Rokitansky.  Tliey  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate 
of  lime  with  a large  proportion  of  organic  matter.  They  form 
irregular  ])lates  about  ^ inch  in  average  thickness,  connected 
more  intimately  with  the  bone  tlian  the  dura  mater.  These 
osteophytes  are  not  peculiar  to  pregnancy,  but  are  found  also  in 
consumptive  persons. 

Urine. — The  quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  arterial  pressure,  since  the  increase  is 
found  to  be  in  the  water  I'ather  than  the  solid  constituents.  The 
occurrence  of  albuminuria  will  be  considered  among  the  disorders 
of  pregnancy.  Occasionally  a veiy  small  quantity  of  sugar  is 
found  in  the  urine  in  the  hater  months,  not,  however,  so  frequently 
as  in  women  who  are  suckling.  When  it  occurs  it  is  attributed  to 
the  resorj)tion  of  sugar  from  milk  secreted  in  the  breasts.  A 
peculiar  deposit  called  kyesteine,  first  described  by  Nauche,  is 
often  found  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  if  allowed  to  stand 
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six  or  seven  days  protected  from  dust.  A cloud  first  forms,  and 
afterwards  rises  to  the  surface  to  form  a scum  which  lasts  two  or 
three  days,  and  eventually  breaks  iip  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  It 
is  a product  of  decomposition,  and  contains  triple  phosphates, 
bacteria,  and,  according  to  some,  an  albuminoid  siibstance  allied 
to  casein.  Accoi’ding  to  this  view,  its  appearance  would  be 
analogous  to  that  of  sugar  in  the  urine  as  dejoendiug  upon  the 
resorption  of  milk.  It  is,  however,  of  no  value  as  a sign  of 
pregnancy,  since  it  is  not  always  present  in  pregnant  women,  and 
may  lie  found  under  other  conditions,  and  in  the  male  sex. 

Nervous  System. — 'I’he  irritability  of  the  nervous  centres  to 
reilcx  stimuli  becomes  increased,  j^robably  as  part  of  the  physio- 
logical process  by  which  they  are  prepared  for  the  discharge  of 
nervous  energy  in  parturition.  By  deviations  from  tliis  normal 
process  arise  numerous  reflex  disturbances.  The  most  frequent 
of  these  arc  disturbances  of  digestion,  especially  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Graving  for  food  is  naturally  more  frequent,  in  conse- 
(lucnce  of  the  increased  demands  upon  the  organism.  This  is 
sometimes  converted  into  longings  for  unusual  and  even  unpleasant 
articles  of  food,  and  thus  the  unnatural  longings  of  pregnancy 
have  become  jjopularly  known.  The  temper  may  be  changed,  so 
that  an  amiable  woman  becomes  irritable  and  peevish,  or  some- 
times, it  is  said,  the  opposite  change  may  occur.  Other  frequent 
nervous  disturbances  .are  hysteria,  neuralgia,  fainting  or  dizziness, 
and  pei’versions  of  special  senses,  hlruptions  such  as  acne  or  eczema 
probably  depend  also  mainly  upon  nervous  influence.  All  these 
changes  are  dei)arturcs  from  a strictly  norm.al  condition,  and  will 
be  further  considered  among  the  disorders  of  pregnancy. 

Pigmentation. — There  is  a tendency  to  pigmentation  in  other 
parts  beside  the  areola)  of  the  breasts,  and  in  individual  instances, 
chiefly  in  dark  women,  this  may  be  strongly  marked.  Most 
women  show  more  or  loss  of  dark  rings  under  the  eyes.  The 
abdomen,  axilla;  and  pubes  become  darker,  and  a special  dark 
band  is  foi'ined  along  the  linea  alba  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to 
the  pubes.  This  dark  band,  however,  becomes  much  more  marked 
after  delivery.  In  I'are  cases  the  face  is  disfigured  by  irregular 
patches  of  pigment. 
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DIAGNOSIS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

It  is  of  obvious  importance  for  every  medical  man,  whatever 
may  be  his  branch  of  practice,  to  acquire  skill  in  the  diagnosis 
of  pregnancy,  since  almost  all  medical  and  surgical  diseases  are 
liable  to  be  modified  by  the  occurrence  of  that  state.  Moreover, 
not  only  may  it  be  of  extreme  importance  to  the  patient  to  obtain 
a correct  opinion,  but  the  result  will  inevitably  make  manifest  to 
all  concerned  the  medical  man’s  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  in  the 
diagnosis.  He  will  naturally  incur  ridicule  if  he  is  found  to  have 
overlooked  or  mistaken  an  advanced  pregnancy,  and  may  find  the 
result  still  more  unpleasant  if  he  erroneously  accuses  of  pregnancy 
a virtuous  unmarried  woman. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  may  be  divided  into  the  probable  or 
symptomatic  signs,  depending  upon  the  changes  induced  in  the 
maternal  organism,  and  the  physical  or  direct  signs  afforded  by 
the  growth  of  the  uterus  and  the  ovum.  Of  these,  the  former  are 
sufficient  only  to  indicate  the  probability  of  pregnancy,  while 
many  of  the  latter  furnish  the  ground  for  an  absolute  diagnosis. 

Symptomatic  Signs  op  Pregnancy. 

Suppression  of  Menstruation. — The  cessation  of  menstrua- 
tion is  commonly  the  first  sign  which  leads  a woman  to  suspect 
herself  to  be  pregnant.  Its  significance  as  an  indication  of  probable 
pregnancy  is  most  when  the  woman  appears  perfectly  healthy, 
without  any  amemia  or  chlorosis,  and  when  previous  menstruation 
has  been  regular  and  not  too  scanty.  A short  period  of  amenorrhcea 
is  not  so  significant  as  a longer  one.  The  amenorrhoea  is  valuable 
as  a corroborative  sign  when  its  duration  corresponds  with  the  indica- 
tions given  by  more  direct  signs,  such  as  the  enlargement  of  the 
uterus.  Irregular  hsemorrhages  during  pregnancy  may  be  mistaken 
for  menstruation.  A more  genuine  menstruation  may  occur  within 
the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  while  there  is  still  a space 
between  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua  reflexa.  Cases  have 
been  even  reported  in  which  menstruation  has  continued 
throughout  the  whole  of  pregnancy,  although  it  is  extremely  rare 
for  such  a thing  to  occur  at  regular  intervals.  In  such  a case  the 
blood  could  probably  only  come  from  the  cervix  uteri.  If,  however. 
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a womau  who  imagines  herself  pregnant  menstruates  regulai-ly, 
however  scantily,  there  is  a strong  presumption  that  tlie 
pregnancy  is  not  genuine.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  suppression  of  menstruation  may  occur  from 
various  emotional  and  other  causes  without  mai-ked  disturbance 
of  health.  Temporary  cessation  of  menstruation  sometimes 
occurs  shortly  after  marriage  without  any  pregnancy,  and  the 
same  thing  may  happen  after  illicit  intercourse. 

The  occurrence  of  pregnancy  during  the  amenorrhoea  of  lactation 
is  not  uncommon.  Pregnancy  may  also  commence  in  the  midst  of 
j)eriods  of  amenorrhoea  arising  from  other  causes,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  never  menstruated  at  all. 
S])ccial  care  is,  therefore,  required  not  to  overlook  a pregnancy  of 
shorter  duration  than  would  correspond  to  the  date  of  the  amenor- 
rhoea. The  medical  man  must  also  be  prepared  for  possible  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  woman.  Women  who  wish  to  conceal  pregnancy 
may  deny  tlie  suppression  of  the  menses,  and  may  even  artificially 
stain  their  linen  to  simulate  menstruation.  If  they  confess  the 
amenorrhoea,  they  may  give  it  an  incorrect  date,  generally  a more 
recent  one  than  the  true. 

Morning  Sickness. — Nausea  and  vomiting  are  symptoms 
■which  often  call  attention  to  tlie  probability  of  pregnancy,  especially 
if  they  occur  without  apparent  ill-health,  or  are  associated  with 
amenorrhoea,  or  with  obvious  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  The 
nausea  or  vomiting  of  pregnancy  most  frequently  occurs  when  the 
woman  first  rises  in  the  morning.  Often  there  is  nausea  without 
actual  vomiting,  or  accompanied  merely  by  retching,  and  perhaps 
file  bringing  up  of  some  glairy  fluid.  These  symptoms  commonly 
begin  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  month,  and  are  relieved 
or  mitigated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  They  may,  however, 
commence  very  soon  after  conception,  and  may  also  continue  through 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy.  The  severer  forms  of  vomiting  will 
bo  considered  among  the  disorders  of  pregnancy. 

Mammary  Changes. — The  changes  in  the  breast  and  their 
diagnostic  value  have  already  been  described  (pp.  124 — 126).  In 
every  doubtful  or  suspected  case  of  pregnancy  the  breasts  should 
be  obsei’ved,  and  it  is  often  convenient  to  make  this  the  first  step 
in  the  examination  of  the  patient. 

PiiYsicAL  OR  Direct  Signs  op  Pregnancy. 

Enlargement  of  the  Uterus  and.  of  the  Abdomen. — For 
examination  of  the  abdomen,  the  patient  should  lie  on  her  back  on 
a flat  couch,  with  a small  pillow  under  her  head,  but  not  under  the 
shoulders.  The  thighs  should  be  flexed  and  somewhat  separated, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  stays,  and  everything  tied  round  the  waist,  should 
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be  unfastened,  and  the  skirts  slipped  down  so  as  to  uncover  the 
abdomen,  keeping  the  pubes  covered.  It  is  generally  of  advantage 
to  have  the  skin  actually  uncovered,  to  allow  ocular  inspection  of 
the  state  of  the  urnbiliens,  and  of  any  dark  line  which  may  exist, 
but  the  palpation  and  auscultation  may  be  carried  out,  if  necessary, 
through  a thin  chemise  spread  fiat  over  the  surface.  If  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  rigid,  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  look 
up  to  the  ceiling,  letting  her  head  rest  easily  back  upon  the  pillow, 
and  her  attention  should  be  distracted  by  conversation  while  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  gradually  overcomes  the  muscular  resistance. 

By  palpation  and  percussion  the  position  and  dimensions  of  the 
enlargement  formed  by  the  pregnant  uterus,  if  such  exists,  are 
made  out. 

Within  the  first  two  months  of  pregnancy  the  abdomen  may 
become  somewhat  flatter  than  before,  from  the  uterus  sinking- 
lower  into  the  pelvis  through  its  increased  weight.  By  the  third 
month  there  begins  to  be  some  enlargement  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  It  is  generally  in  the  fourth  month  that  it  first 
becomes  possible  to  feel  the  enlarged  uterus  in  the  hypogastric 
region  by  external  examination  only. 

The  size  and  position  of  the  uterus  in  the  different  mouths  of 
pregnancy  have  already  been  described  (p.  117).  In  the  earlier 
months  the  consistence  of  the  uterus,  except  when  in  a state  of 
contraction,  is  soft  and  elastic,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  rather  for  an  ovarian  cyst  or  fibro-cystic  tumour  than 
for  an  ordinary  fibroid  tumour  of  the  uterus.  Later  on,  its  con- 
sistency becomes  quite  characteristic,  and  is  sufficient  to  afford  a 
certain  diagnosis  of  pregnancy.  The  hand  receives  the  impression 
of  a solid  body — the  foetus,  floating  in  liquid — the  liquor  amnii. 
Near  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  actual  parts  of  the  foetus,  the 
head,  the  back,  limbs,  and  breech,  may  be  made  out  by  palpation. 
Sometimes,  when  the  liquor  amnii  is  abundant,  especially  about 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  a fluid  thrill  may  be  felt  through  it, 
resembling  that  which  may  be  observed  in  a simple  ovarian  cyst. 

To  estimate  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  in  the  early  months 
the  bimanual  examination  is  necessary.  To  gain  the  full  benefit  of 
thi.s,  the  bladder  must  be  empty,  and  in  a case  of  any  doubt,  it  is 
often  well  to  secure  this  condition  by  passing  a catheter.  If  a 
patient  is  very  nervous,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  very  rigid,  it 
may  in  rare  cases  be  necessary,  if  it  is  important  to  make  a diagnosis 
at  once,  to  administer  an  anajsthetic  in  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory 
result.  The  patient  is  still  to  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  as  for 
examination  of  the  abdomen.  The  physician,  standing  at  the  right 
side  of  his  patient,  passes  his  right  hand  beneath  the  thigh  and  intro- 
duces the  index  finger,  anointed  with  vaseline  or  other  lubricant, 
into  the  vagina,  the  remaining  fingers  being  bent  well  back  upon 
the  palm.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  without  any  intervening 
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garment,  are  pressed  deeply  into  the  abdomen,  not  too  close  to  the 
pubes,  and  endeavour  to  get  behind  the  fundus  and  bring  it  forward 
into  anteversion,  so  that  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  grasped  between 
the  two  hands,  as  shown  in  Fig.  83.  If  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  doing  this,  the  finger  in  the  vagina  may  facilitate  the 
manipulation  by  first  pusliing  the  cervi.v  backwards  as  far  as 
possible.  If  the  cervix  is  beginning  to  ascend,  as  it  does  in  the 
course  of  the  third  and  fourth  months,  and  is  therefore  difficult  to 
reach,  the  middle,  as  well  as  index  finger,  may  be  introduced  into 


Kig.  83. — .Method  of  bimanual  examination  of  uterus. 

the  vagina,  and  an  sidditional  reach  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thus  obtained. 

When  grasped  in  this  way  between  the  two  hands,  the  uterus 
in  very  early  pregnancy  feels  more  anteflexed  and  more  anteverted 
than  usual,  and  the  increased  breadth  of  the  body  and  tendency  to 
a globular  shape  may  be  made  out.  On  account  of  its  elasticity, 
the  preo'nant  uterus  has  the  peculiar  charactci  that  its  outline  is 
uot  so  easily  defined  as  that  of  a uterine  enlargement  of  similar 
size  due  to  hy])erplasia  or  fibroid  tumour.  On  this  account,  it 
may  be  missed  by  an  unpractised  observer,  but  to  a skilled  person, 
this  very  quality  is  the  most  characteristic  of  pregnancy.  If  an 
occasional  hardening,  due  to  the  intermittent  uterine  contractions 
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which  will  he  niontionod  hereaftci',  can  be  detected,  the  diagnosis 
is  still  further  confirmed.  The  uterus,  if  unimprcgnatecl,  can  bo 
rolled  between  the  fingers,  and  the  absence  of  enlargement  posi- 
tively made  out.  Other  kinds  of  enlargement,  due  to  hyperplasia 
or  tumour,  are  generally  distinguished,  not  only”^  by  their  greater 
hardness,  but  by  being  associated,  not  with  amenorrhoea,  but 
frequently  with  menorrhagia. 

Hegar’s  Sign. — Another  sisecial  character  of  the  uteins  in 
early  pregnancy,  to  be  discovered  on  bimanual  examination,  is 


Decidua  vera. 


I'ig.  84.  1‘rozen  section  of  a uterus  at  2.J  months’  pregnancy — death  from 
strangulated  hernia.  (Atlas  D’Anatouiie  Obstetricale.  A.  Pinard  and 
H.  Varnier.  Plate  XXIIl.) 


known  as  Hegar’s  sign  of  i)i’cgnancy.  This  consists  of  a change 
in  consistency  of  that  part  of  the  uterus  which  is  just  above 
the  cervix,  and  below  the  expanded  portion  of  the  body.  This 
segnient  becomes  soft,  thin,  ydelding,  and  compressible,  while  the 
cervix  below  and  fundus  above  are  comparatively  firm,  the  former 
being  harder  and  the  latter  more  elastic.  ’I’lie  compressible  part 
corrc8j)onds  to  the  eni])ty  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  below' 
the  ovum  (Fig.  84).  The  change  is  due  to  the  walls  of  the  fundus 
becoming  expanded  and  softened,  while  the  ovum  does  not  yet 
fully  fill  its  cavity.  In  extreme  cases  the  continuity  between 
cervix  and  fundus  becomes  obscured,  and  the  impj-ession  is  given 
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of  a separation  between  them.  In  some  instances  this  has  led  to 
an  erroneous  diagnosis  of  extra-nterine  pregnancy : a hypertrophied 
cervix  being  mistaken  for  the  whole  uterus,  and  the  fundus,  flexed 
to  one  side,  for  an  extra-uterine  sac.  This  sign  is  of  most  value 
from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  or  tenth  week  of  pregnancy. 

Method  of  Examination. — If  the  external  hand  can  he  got  behind 
the  fundus,  so  as  to  bring  the  uterus  into  anteversion,  the  best 
mode  of  examination  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  84,  the  internal  finger 


Fig.  85. — Dcinonstriition  of  Ilegar’H  sign  by  bimanual  examination, 
the  uterus  being  ante  verted. 

being  placed  in  front  of  the  cervix.  Sometimes,  however,  this 
cannot  be  done  witliout  the  administration  of  an  anajsthetic,  when 
the  uterus  is  retroverted.  Then  the  external  hand  may  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  fundus,  which  is  pushed  back,  and  the  vaginal 
finger  behind  the  cervix  (Fig.  85).  Another  plan  is  to  place  the 
index  finger  in  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  in  the  vagina,  while 
the  extei-nal  fingers  are  pressed  in  as  shown  in  Fig.  86. 

If  the  elastic  enlargement  of  the  fundus  above  described  can  be 
ascertained,  especially  if  Hegar’s  sign  be  added,  and  if  it  agrees  in 
size  with  the  duration  of  amenorrhoca,  and  if  in  addition,  in  a 
nulliparous  woman,  a little  mucoid  secretion  can  be  squeezed  fiom 
the  breasts,  a practically  certain  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  may  be 
made  even  within  the  first  two  or  three  months.  I he  medical 
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man  will,  however,  do  well  not  to  commit  his  credit  by  an  abso- 
lutely positive  opinion  until  he  obtains  the  more  certain  signs  of 
the  foetal  heart-sounds,  foetal  movements,  or  ballottement.  This 
metliod  of  diagnosing  pregnancy  by  the  bimanual  examination  of 
the  uterus  depends  greatly  upon  the  tactus  eruditm  gained  by 
practice,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  inexperienced  over- 
look a pregnancy  of  as  much  as  three  months’  standing,  or  even 
longer.  The  student  should  therefore  lose  no  opportunity  of 


Fig.  86. — Demonstration  of  Hegar’s  sign  by  bimanual  examination, 
the  uterus  being  retrovertecl. 


becoming  familiar  with  the  feel  of  the  uterus  in  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy.  The  only  condition  in  which  this  method  of  examina- 
tion fails  to  afford  a good  result,  is  when  the  fundus  uteri  is 
partially  retroverted  or  retroflexed,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
the  fingers  of  the  external  hand  sufficiently  behind  the  uterus  to 
wing  it  forward  into  a position  of  anteversion,  and  when  the 
abdominal  walls  are  also  rigid  or  loaded  with  fat.  Even  then, 
the  administration  of  an  anaisthetic  woidd  generally  overcome  the 
difficulty. 

Changes  in  the  Cervix  Uteri  and  Vagina, — The  diagnostic 
value  of  the  changes  in  the  cervix  and  vagina  has  already  been 
described  (pp.  118—122).  It  is  especially  important  to  ascertain 
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whether  the  degree  of  change  discovered  corresponds  to  the  date 
of  pregnancy  as  estimated  by  the  size  of  the  uterus,  determined  by 
bimanual  or  abdominal  examination.  Towards  the  end  of  pregnancy 
in  multipart,  the  finger  may  often  be  passed  through  the  cervix 
into  the  uterus,  and  feel  the  membranes  and  presenting  part  of  the 
foetus.  In  order  to  cany  out  the  manipulation,  for  which  a long 
finger  is  an  advantage,  the  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position, 
and  the  bladder  emptied.  The  finger  is  then  passed  into  the 
cervical  canal,  and  the  cervix  drawn  slightly  forward  by  its  means, 
the  external  hand  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  fundus  backward, 
until  the  tip  of  the  finger  can  be  passed  through  the  internal. os, 
if  sufficiently  patulous.  If  there  is  a difficulty  in  reaching  the 
cervix  sufficiently  to  observe  its  softening  and  apparent  shortening 
after  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  ])regnauc3%  when  it  rises  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  vulva,  it  is  a good  plan  to  make  the 
])atient  turn  on  to  her  left  side,  if  the  examination  is  being  made 
with  the  right  hand.  It  is  then  possible  to  retract  the  perineum 
more  thoroughly,  and  thus  to  reach  to  a higher  level  in  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum. 

Violet  Coloration  of  Cervix  and  Vagina. — Besides  the 
changes  in  the  cervix  itself,  strongly  pulsating  arteries  may  often 
be  felt  in  its  neighbourhood  through  the  vault  of  the  v'agina  in 
early  pregnancy.  'Plicse,  however,  may  bo  found  also  in  the  case 
of  ])eriuterine  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  that  of  tumours,  especially 
fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus.  A sign  of  more  importance  is  to 
be  found  in  the  violet  coloration  of  the  cervix  uteri,  vagina,  and 
vulva.  'I'lie  colour  differs  from  that  ])roduced  by  active  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  its  bluer  tint,  due  to 
its  being  the  effect  of  venous  obstruction,  the  result  ol  pressure. 
The  blue  tint  is  first  to  be  recognised  in  the  cervix  itself,  and 
hence  it  is  sometimes  an  assistance  to  diagnosis,  within  the  first 
three  mouths  of  ])regnancy,  to  examine  the  cervix  wifh  a Ferguson  s 
speculum.  A similar  appearance,  however,  may  result  from  the 
pressure  of  a tumour. 

Intermittent  Uterine  Contractions. — Throughout  pregnane}^ 
gentle  jaiinless  conti’actions  of  the  uterus  take  place  at  intervals, 
by  discharge  of  centric  nervous  force,  and  similar  contractions  may 
often  be  excited  by  manipulation  of  the  uterus.  That  they  do  not 
however  solely  de])end  upon  external  stimulus,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  may  sometimes  be  found  tense  when  the  hand 
is  first  laid  upon  it.  The  tense  condition  generally  lasts  for  a 
minute  or  two,  resembling  in  its  duration  a labour  ])ain.  It  may 
be  possible  to  detect  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxtion  of  the 
uterus  as  soon  as  it  conies  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall, 
'and  it  becomes  more  and  more  easy  to  do  so  as  pregnanej'  advances. 
It  may  often  however  be  necessary  to  watch  the  case  for  some 
time,  and  make  repeated  examinations,  before  a decisive  result  is 
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obtained.  In  the  intervals  of  relaxation,  the  uterus  lies  flaccid 
under  the  action  of  gravity,  its  outline  is  indistinct,  and  the 
fa'tus,  if  large,  can  be  easily  felt  tbrougb  its  walls.  During  a 
contraction  it  resumes  more  or  less  its  true  pyriform  shape,  so 
that  it  becomes  more  prominent  in  front,  its  boundaries  become 
definite,  and  the  tenseness  of  its  surface  prevents  the  parts  of  the 
foetus  from  being  distinctly  felt.  If  this  sign  is  obtained  in  a 
strongly  marked  degree,  it  is  proved  not  only  that  pregnancy  of 
some  sort  exists,  but  that  it- is  intra-uterine.  In  the  case  of  a soft 
fibroid  tumour,  variations  of  density  may  take  place  owing  to 
uterine  contractions,  but  these  are  never  so  strongly  marked  as  tbe 
more  characteristic  changes  which  may  be  observed  in  a pregnant 
uterus.  Similar  changes  might  conceivably  occur  in  a distended 
bladder,  but  have  not  been  observed  in  it,  and  it  seems  that  the 
bladder,  when  over  distended,  loses  its  contractile  power.  The 
pregnant  uterus,  when  in  an  irritable  state,  sometimes  remains 
continuously  in  a partially  contracted  and  tense  condition,  and  it 
may  then  be  impossible  to  detect  alterations  of  tenseness  in  its 
walls.  The  failure,  therefore,  after  repeated  attempts,  to  detect 
contractions,  does  not  prove  that  any  given  swelling  is  not  the 
uterus,  although,  if  the  presumed  pregnancy  is  at  an  advanced 
stage,  it  should  always  excite  suspicion  on  this  point. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  this  sign  is  of  special  value.  The 
first  is  when  an  irregular  tumour  exists,  and  there  is  doubt  whether 
a part  or  the  whole  of  it  is  formed  by  the  pregnant  uterus.  If  the 
hardening  of  contraction  extends  over  the  whole  mass,  it  is  proved 
that  the  whole  of  it,  however  irregular,  consists  of  the  uterus.  The 
second  case  is  that  of  an  excess  of  liquor  amnii,  when  the  foetus  is 
too  small  to  give  signs  of  its  life,  and  the  pregnant  uterus  may  be 
mistaken  for  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  is  liable  even  to  be  tapped  under 
such  a mistaken  diagnosis. 

Ballottement. — By  ballottement  (balloUer,  to  toss  up  like  a 
ball)  is  meant  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  fingers  when  they  are 
placed  beneath  the  foetus,  and,  as  it  were,  toss  it  up  iu  the  liquor 
amnii.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ballottement.  Internal  and 
external,  of  which  the  internal  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  as 
a sign  of  pregnancy.  Internal  ballottement  is  obtained  in  the 
following  manner  ; 'I'he  woman  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  ]>osition,  the 
index  finger,  or  two  fingers,  of  one  hand  are  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  while  the  fundus  is  pressed  down  by  the  other  hand  oi*  by 
an  assistant.  The  uterus  is  brouglit  into  the  most  favourable 
position  if  the  woman  takes  a deep  breath,  and  then  holds  lier 
breath  for  a moment.  The  finger  in  the  vagina,  with  its  tip 
resting  just  iii  front  of  the  cervix,  tlien  gives  a sudden  but  gentle 
» push  or  jerk  upwards.  Tlie  hard  foetal  liead,  which  is  frequently 
resting  at  this  spot,  is  felt  to  recede  from  the  finger,  and  after  a 
moment’s  interval,  to  return  with  a gentle  tap.  This  constitutes 
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the  complete  sign  of  hallottement,  but  sufficiently  characteristic 
evidence  may  often  be  obtained  even  if  a distinct  return  - tap 
cannot  be  made  out,  provided  that  the  hard  body  can  be  felt  to 
recede,  and,  after  a moment  or  two,  to  have  returned  to  its  former 
position.  If  the  foetal  head  does  not  rest  in  front  of  the  cervix 
when  the  woman  is  horizontal,  it  may  often  be  made  to  do  so,  and 
to  give  the  sign  of  hallottement,  if  she  is  placed  in  a reclining 
position,  with  tlie  shoulders  and  head  raised  but  supported  by 
pillows,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  uterus  is  nearly  vertical,  or  its 
upper  extremity  inclined  somewhat  forward.  If  this  also  fails,  the 
linger  may  be  inti’oduced  into  the  vagina  as  the  woman  stands 
upriglit.  If  any  other  i>art  than  the  head  is  presenting,  internal 
ballottement  cannot  so  easily  be  obtained.  Ballottement  is  chiefly 
available  from  the  end  of  the  fourtli  to  the  seventh  month,  and  is 
most  marked  about  tlie  middle  of  that  period.  It  may  sometimes 
be  obtained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  month,  earlier  than  it 
is  possible  to  detect  the  foetal  heart-sounds,  and  it  is  at  this  eai'ly 
stage  that  this  sign  is  most  valuable.  In  the  last  two  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  becomes  relatively  too 
small  to  allow  the  fa'tus  to  be  tossed  up,  but  the  hard  foetal 
head,  if  j)rescnting,  may  be  felt  through  tlie  uterine  wall  by  the 
finger  placed  in  front  of  the  cervix,  and  may  be  moved  by  it  to 
some  extent. 

Internal  ballottement  is  a positive  sign  of  pregnancy,  though  not 
of  the  life  of  the  fmtns,  if  detected  by  a skilled  observer.  An 
incx])erienccd  jiei’son  might  jiossibly  mistake  an  anteflexed  fundus 
uteri,  especially  if  associated  with  ascites,  for  the  foetal  head;  but 
the  antcilexed  fundus  would  not  give  the  distinct  return-tap  upon 
the  finger  after  tossing  nji  which  makes  the  sign  of  ballottement  com- 
plete. A calculus  in  the  bladder  is  gener.ally  mentioned  as  giving 
a sensation  similar  to  ballottement.  This  would  almost  certainly 
be  associated  with  synijitoms  referable  to  the  bladder,  and  would 
easily  be  distinguished  by  ])assing  the  bladder  sound;  moreover, 
there  would  probably  bo  no  enlargement  of  the  fundus  uteri. 

External  ballottement  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner  : The 
woman  is  placed  in  the  lateral  or  semi-prone  position,  so  that 
the  uterus  rests  against  the  couch,  or  overhangs  its  edge.  One 
hand  is  placed  above  the  uterus  to  steady  it,  while  the  fingers  of 
the  other  are  laid  flat  beneath  the  uterus  at  any  point  where  a 
firm  portion  of  the  foetus  can  be  felt,  and  give  it  a jerk  upwards,  as 
in  the  case  of  internal  ballottement.  This  sign  is  comparatively 
valueless  in  diagnosis  ; for  the  uterus  and  the  foetus  do  not  come 
sufficiently  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall  to  allow  it  to  be 
obtained  until  pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  that  other  and  bettei 
evidence  may  be  secured. 

rcetal  Movements. — Foetal  movements  probably  commence  at 
a very  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  muscular  system  of 
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the  embryo.  They  are  generally  first  felt  by  the  mother  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  but  the  time  when  this  occurs  is  very 
variable.  The  first  feeling  of  the  foetal  movements,  -which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  qtiickening,  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  uterus 
having  risen  sufficiently  into  the  abdomen  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  abdominal  walls.  The  unaccustomed  sensation,  when 
first  felt,  especially  in  first  pregnancies,  often  gives  rise  to  a feeling 
of  faintness,  or  other  disagreeable  nervous  symptoms.  As  preg- 
nancy advances,  the  motions  become  more  and  more  manifest ; in 
the  later  mouths  they  may  often  be  seen  as  well  as  felt,  and  can 
readily  be  excited  by  stimulating  the  foetus  with  pressure  through 
the  abdominal  wall.  Foetal  movements  may  be  heard  on  ausculta- 
tion before  they  are  recognised  by  the  mother,  and  before  the  foetal 
heart  is  audible.  The  sound  at  first  is  a faint  thud,  later  in 
pregnancy  louder  thuds  or  taps  may  be  heard,  and  sometimes  loud 
scratching  or  rubbing  noises,  as  the  foetal  extremities  scrape 
against  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  When  pregnancy  is  somewhat 
advanced,  an  impulse  against  the  stethoscope  may  often  be  felt 
accompanying  the  sound.  The  movements  may  sometimes  be  felt 
from  the  abdomen  by  the  physician  before  the  mother  feels  them, 
and  at  an  earlier  stage  still,  before  the  uterus  has  come  into 
contact  with  tlie  abdomen,  they  may  sometimes  be  felt  from  the 
vagina,  or  on  bimanual  examination.  Movements  may  be  felt  in 
this  way  from  the  vagina  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
month,  and  may  be  heard  on  auscultating  the  abdomen  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  month. 

Kecognition  of  foetal  movements  is  of  great  value  in  diagnosis, 
for  it  proves  not  only  pregnancy,  but  the  presence  of  a living  foetus, 
and  often  it  does  this  when  the  foetal  heart  cannot  be  heard.  The 
subjective  sign  of  quickening  is  of  little  or  no  value,  for  sometimes 
women  fail  to  perceive  the  movements  up  to  quite  a late  period  of 
jnegnancy.  More  frequently,  even  women  who  have  borne  several 
children  mistake  intestinal  movements  for  those  of  a foetus,  and  on 
this  ground  become  firmly  convinced  that  they  are  pregnant.  Even 
the  piiysician  will  find  a faint  sound  of  foetal  movement  more 
difficult  to  be  certain  about  than  the  sound  of  the  foetal  heart,  and 
must  take  care  not  to  mistake  for  it  either  movements  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  or  those  of  the  Intestines.  'I’he  sign  is  greatly 
confirmed  if  the  movements  can  be  felt  as  well  as  heard.  Tliere 
is  one  case  in  which  the  recognition  of  foetal  movements  by  feeling 
from  the  vagina  is  of  S2)eeial  value.  This  is  when  pregnancy  is  com- 
Jjlicated  by  an  abdominal  tmnour,  which  may  prevent  tlic  fnndus 
uteri  from  eoming  into  contact  with  the  abdominal  walls  up  to  a 
much  later  period  than  usual,  so  that  the  usual  signs,  on  auscul- 
tating the  abdomen,  are  entirely  absent,  and  even  the  cnlargc- 
nicnt  of  the  fundus  uteri  may  be  obscured  by  the  presence  of  the 
tumour. 
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Uterine  Sonfl3.e. — The  uterine  souffle  is  a soft  blowing  nuirmur, 
synclivonous  with  the  matemal  pulse.  It  is  generally  heard  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  uterus,  rather  low  down,  but  sometimes  it  is 
audible  over  a considerable  part  of  the  fundus.  It  was  formerly 
called  the  placental  souffle,  from  the  belief  that  it  had  its  origin  in 
the  placenta.  This  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  heard 
for  some  days  after  delivery,  with  diminishing  intensity,  and  that 
a similar  souffle  may  be  heard  in  some  cases  of  uterine  tumour. 
It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  uterine  souffle  has  its  origin  in 
the  lai'ge  arterial  branches  approaching  the  uterus  from  the  broad 
ligaments  and  entering  the  uterine  walls.  No  certain  inference 
can  be  derived  from  it  as  to  the  position  of  the  placenta.  The 
ai'teries,  however,  are  most  developed  in  the  neighbo\irhood  of  the 
placenta,  and  if  the  souffle  is  heard  widely  over  the  fundus  in 
front,  tliere  is  a certain  juesumption  in  favour  of  the  placenta 
being  attached  in  front.  'I'lie  converse  inference  must  uot  be 
drawn  from  the  al)sence  of  a souffle  in  front.  The  souffle  is 
])hysically  ex])lained,  partly  by  the  presence  of  many  large  arterial 
l)ranehes  having  tortuous  courses,  and  partly  by  the  deteriorated 
(piality  of  the  l)lood  in  ])regnancy,  which  rcndei’s  it  more  prone  to 
generate  a nmrmur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
murmurs  of  aiiflemia.  The  souffle  is  loudest  when  the  blood 
deterioration  is  greater  than  usual.  Ip  some  such  cases  the 
murmur  can  be  distinguished  as  being  double,  the  second  and 
fainter  element  corresponding  to  the  dicrotic  wave  of  the  pulse. 
'I'he  uterine  souffle  differs  slightly  from  the  murmur  produced  by 
])ressnre  on  a large  artery  in  that  it  swells  and  dies  away  more 
gradually,  and  is  generally  softer.  'I'his  probably  is  due  to  its 
being  produced  in  a number  of  arterial  branches  of  various  sizes. 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  puffing  of  the  engine  of  a goods-train 
going  slowly,  ami  heard  from  a distance.  'I'he  uterine  souffle 
of  pregnancy  has  also  the  speirial  character  that  it  is  very  variable 
at  different  times  in  the  same  person.  'I'liis  character  appears  to 
depend  mainly  u[)on  the  effect  of  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and 
partly  also  upon  changes  in  its  position.  As  a uterine  contraction 
comes  on,  the  souffle  becomes  r’aised  irr  pitch,  arrd  thereby  often 
for  a time  kmder,  sometimes  even  alnrost  whistlirrg  in  torre.  As 
the  corrtractiorr  r'eaches  its  height,  it  becomes  fainter',  and  rrray  be 
even  suppressed,  resunring  its  origirral  quality  as  the  pairr  passes 
off.  The  sorrffle  rrray  sometimes  be  modified  to  some  exterrt  by 
pressure  with  the  stethoscope. 

The  uterine  souffle  may  be  heard  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month,  and  therefore  generally  earlier  tharr  the  foetal  heart-sourrds, 
some  say  even  as  early  as  the  eighth  or  nirrth  week.  Irr  the  early 
months  it  must  be  soirght  for  by  placing  the  stethoscope  close 
above  the  pubes  at  either  side,  and  pressing  it  deep  down  to  reach 
the  sides  of  the  utenrs.  The  souffle  is  of  considerable  value  rrr  the 
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diagnosis  of  pregnancy,  especially  in  the  earlier  months,  when  the 
fcetal  heart  cannot  be  detected.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  heard  in 
uterine  tumours,  but  these  are  rarely  associated  with  amenorrhoea. 
Moreover,  a tumour  equal  in  size  to  a uterus  pregnant  less  than 
four  and  a half  months  rarely  gives  a souffle.  If  tlm  souffle  is 
found  to  have  marked  variations  of  quality  and  loudness,  the 
pi'esumption  of  pregnancy  is  increased,  for  tumours  are  not  subject 
to  such  marked  contraction  as  the  pregnant  uterus.  A souffle 
may  be  heard  in  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  but  not  so  constantly  as 
in  normal  pregnancy  ; and,  if  heard,  it  would  not  be  so  likely  to 
vary  in  quality. 

Fcetal  Heart-Sounds. — The  foetal  heart-sound  is  double,  like 
that  of  a heart  in  after-life,  but  the  distinction  in  quality  between 
the  two  sounds  is  not  so  marked.  When  the  heart  is  heard  only 
faintly,  the  first  sound  alone  may  be  audible.  The  quality  of  the 
sound  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a watch  (not  a lever  watch) 
ticking  underneath  a pillow.  The  student  can,  however,  best 
learn  it  by  listening  to  the  heart  of  an  infant  soon  after  bii'th. 
The  rate  generally  varies  between  120  and  160  in  the  minute.  It 
has  often  been  stated  that  the  rate  is  most  rapid  when  the  heart- 
sounds  first  begin  to  be  heard,  while  the  foetus  is  still  very  small, 
and  that  it  diminishes  in  rapidity  with  the  advance  in  pregnancy. 
In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  marked  progressive  change.  The 
rapidity  of  the  heart  is  much  increased,  sometimes  as  much  as 
twenty  beats  in  the  minute,  by  active  fcetal  movements.  It  varies 
also  to  some  extent  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the 
mother.  When  the  maternal  pulse  is  rapid  on  account  of  fever, 
the  rate  of  the  foetal  heart  may  be  increased  also,  although  not  in 
anything  like  the  same  proportion.  As  in  the  case  of  the  adult 
heart,  an  elevation  of  the  blood -pressure  makes  the  heart’s  rapidity 
less.  In  the  case  of  the  foetus,  the  blood-pressure  is  chiefly  liable 
to  be  affected  by  pressure  upon  the  funis  and  placenta.  Thus, 
during  a labour  pain,  the  foetal  heart  becomes  slower,  and  resumes 
its  former  rapidity  when  the  pain  is  over.  During  a head-last 
deliveiy,  when  the  funis  is  pressed  upon,  the  foetal  pulse-rate,  as 
observed  in  the  funis,  may  become  very  slow,  and  a sudden,  and 
great  inci’ease  of  rapidity  may  then  sometimes  be  noticed  the 
instant  the  head  is  liberated.  The  foetal  heart-rate  also  becomes 
slower  as  the  vitality  of  the  foetus  is  becoming  exhausted  by 
prolonged  pressure  in  delivery  ; and  thus,  in  protracted  labour,  as 
the  mother’s  pulse  becomes  gradually  more  rapid,  the  foetal  heart 
becomes  gradually  slower.  Tins  change  of  rapidity  affords  a 
valmible  sign  of  danger  to  the  child’s  life.  In  this  case  the 
heart  only  gradually  returns,  after  delivery,  to  its  former  rapidity 
or  nearly  so.  The  foetal  heart-sounds  can  generally  be  detected 
for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy, 
generally  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  week.  Under 
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unusually  favourable  circumstances,  they  may  be  heard  as  early 
as  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  week,  and  tliey  become  progressively 
louder  as  pregnancy  advances. 

The  foetal  heart-sounds  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
signs  of  pregnancy.  If  they  are  recognised,  it  is  proved  tluit 
pregnancy  exists  with  a living  foetus,  and  the  only  possible  further 
doubt  that  could  arise  is  whether  the  pregnancy  is  normal  or 
extra-uterine  If,  then,  the  presumed  pregnancy  has  reached  the 
fifth  month,  it  is  well  to  make  the  listening  for  the  foetal  heart  one 
of  the  early  steps  of  the  examination.  If  it  is  detected,  only  a 
confirmation  of  the  ]iregnancy  being  inti’a-uterine  is  required,  and 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  changes  of  the  cervix,  the  characters  of 
the  uterine  tumour,  and  its  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation. 
'I'o  listen  for  the  foetal  heart,  perfect  quiet  in  the  room  must  be 
secured,  and  any  ticking  clock  should  be  stopped.  The  stethoscope 
should  be  pressed  gently  upon  the  abdomen  by  resting  the  ear 
upon  it,  and  should  not  be  held  by  the  fiugers,  or  allowed  to  touch 
the  clothes.  Some  prefer  a binaural  stethoscope,  as  intensifying 
sound,  but  1 have  often  found  it  fail  to  reveal  the  foetal  heart 
when  an  ordinary  cedar  stethoscope  succeeds,  probably  because 
muscular  sounds  are  more  liable  to  create  confusion  in  the 
binaural.  The  foetal  heart  should  always  be  counted,  and  it 
should  be  noted  whether  the  rate  remains  tolerably  constant  in 
successive  (piarters  of  a minute.  If  it  cannot  be  counted,  the 
sign  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain. 

fi’he  heart-sounds  arc  transmitted  best  through  the  back  of  the 
foetus  when  the  foetus  is  in  its  usual  attitude.  Toward  the  latter 
part  of  ])rognancy,  therefore,  if  the  foetus  is  lying  in  the  first 
position,  with  its  back  towards  the  left  side,  as  it  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  (sec  Fig.  09,  p.  107),  the  likeliest  place  to  hear 
the  fmtal  heart  is  about  half-way  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
centre  of  I’oupart’s  ligament  on  the  left  side.  If  it  is  lying  in 
the  second  position,  with  its  back  towai’d  the  right  side,  the  heart 
is  heard  best  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the  right  side. 
Earlier  in  pregnancy,  the  stethoscope  must  be  placed  lower  down 
towards  the  pubes.  When  the  foetus  is  presenting  by  the  breech, 
the  foetal  heart  is  heard  relatively  higher  up,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  uterus.  In  face  presentations,  it  is  heard  through 
the  thorax  better  than  through  the  back.  In  any  other  than 
a face  presentation,  when  the  back  of  the  foetus  is  lying  backward, 
and  the  limbs  with  a good  deal  of  liquor  amnii  intervene  between 
its  trunk  and  the  surface  of  the  uterus,  the  fcetal  heart  is  heard 
less  distinctly,  and  sometimes  not  heard  at  all.  If,  therefore,  it  is 
not  heard  at  the  first  attcm]:)t,  repeated  trials  should  be  made  on 
different  occasions,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  child  is 
necessarily  dead,  if  the  foetal  heart  appears  for  a time  to  have 
disappeared.  In  order  to  catch  the  foetal  heart-sounds  at  an  oaily 
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stage  of  pregnaiicy^,  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  observer’s  ear 
being  practised  in  distinguisliing  them.  It  is  therefore  desirable, 
even  for  those  who  are  skilled  in  auscultation  in  general,  to  take 
opportunities  of  practising  this  form  of  it  in  particular.  When  the 
sounds  are  faint,  they  are  only  heard  over  a very  limited  area. 
If,  therefore,  they  are  not  at  fii'st  detected,  the  attempt  should 
not  be  given  up  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  uterus  has  been 
explored.  In  the  case  of  breech  presentation,  the  best  position 
for  hearing  the  sounds  may  be  above  the  umbilicus. 

The  chief  fallacy  which  is  likely  to  occur  is  the  mistaking  the 
woman’s  heart-sounds,  which  may  sometimes  be  heard  in  a similar 
situation,  especially  when  a tumour  is  present,  for  those  of  a foetus. 
If  the  mother’s  pulse  is  slow,'  while  the  foetal  heart  has  its  usual 
rapidity,  counting  the  two  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  between 
them.  If,  however,  the  woman’s  pulse  is  rapid,  120  or  more, 
great  care  is  required.  The  radial  artery  should  be  felt  while 
the  ear  rests  upon  the  stethoscope.  If  the  sounds  heard  are 
really  those  of  a foetal  heart,  it  will  be  found  that  the  two  will  not 
continue  exactly  synchronous  for  long  together,  even  though  their 
rates  are  about  the  same,  but  one  or  the  other  will  fall  behind. 
Another  test,  which  should  be  used  in  addition  in  any  case  of 
doubt,  is  to  trace  the  sounds  towards  the  woman’s  heart.  Foetal 
heart-sounds  will  then  be  lost,  but  the  woman’s  heart-sounds  will 
become  gradually  intensified. 

Variation  of  rate  of  heart  according  to  sex  and  size  of  foetus. — It 
has  been  found  that  the  average  rate  of  heart  is  more  rapid 
in  girls  than  in  boys.  The  average  for  all  children  is  about 
132  per  minute.  If  the  rate  much  exceeds  this,  say  amounts 
to  140  or  more,  there  is  a certain  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
child  being  a girl  ; if  it  falls  much  below  it,  say  is  only  124 
or  less,  in  favour  of  its  being  a boy.  The  observation  is  only 
of  value  if  made  before  labour  has  begun,  in  the  last  two  mouths 
of  pregnancy,  and  while  the  foetus  is  quiet.  The  rapidity  of  the 
heart,  however,  varies  considerably  in  the  same  children  at 
different  times  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  hence  the  method 
is  extremely  uncertain.  Predictions  in  individual  cases  would  not 
come  true  in  more  than  two  cases  out  of  three  at  the  most. 
There  have  been  also  observations- tending  to  show  that  the  rate 
of  the  heart  is  slower,  the  larger  the  child  ; and  it  has  been 
inferred  by  some  that  boys  have  slower  pulse-rates  only  because 
they  are  generally  larger  than  girls.  The  fact  that  there  is 
no  marked  change  in  the  heart’s  rapidity  from  the  time  when 
it  is  first  heard,  when  the  foetus  is  quite  small,  would  seem  to  be 
rather  against  this  view.  At  the  sixteenth  week  I have  found 
the  rapidity  to  bo  not  greater  than  140  per  minute. 

Punic  Souffle. — Occasionally,  instead  of  the  double  foetal 
heart-sound,  a blowing  murmur  is  heard.  Sometimes  this  replaces 
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the  footal  heart-sounds  altogether,  but  more  frequently  the  clear 
heart-sounds  are  heard  at  one  spot,  the  murmur  at  another.  Such 
a muimui  is  laiely  a cardiac  bruit,  and  is  generally  produced  in 
the  funis,  at  some  point  where  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  or  twisted. 
It  is  very  variable  in  the  same  persons.  According  to  some,  it  may 
be  heard  in  as  many  as  12  or  even  15  per  cent,  of  cases  at  the  end 
of  pregnancy.  It  is  of  no  practical  value  in  diagnosis,  unless  when 
it  replaces  the  foetal  lieart-sounds. 

Special  forms  of  stethoscope  have  been  made  to  auscultate  the 
uterus  tlirough  the  vagina  ; and  by  means  of  these,  the  foetal 
movements,  the  uterine  souffle,  and  possibly  the  foetal  heart-sounds, 
may  be  lieard  somewhat  earlier.  These  are  not  likely,  however, 
to  come  into  general  use. 

Recapitulation  of  signs  in  order  of  date. — A brief  re- 
capitulation oftlie  more  important  signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence  may  here  bo  of  use.  Suppression  of  menses 
generally  dates  from  the  commencement.  Rain,  tenderness,  and 
slight  swelling  of  the  breasts  may  begin  from  the  very  first. 
Morning  sickness  may  also  begin  from  the  first,  but  more 
commonly  in  the  second  month.  Within  a very  few  weeks, 
the  time  varying  according  to  the  skill  of  the  observer,  elastic 
eidargcmont  of  the  fundus  uteri  may  bo  made  out  bimanually, 
and  Jlcgar’s  sign  may  bo  distinguished.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  second  month  (in  primiparm)  softening  begins  at  the  tip  of 
the  cervi.v,  and  gradually  increases.  In  the  second  or  third  month 
some  violet  coloration  of  the  cervi.x,  as  seen  by  speculum,  may 
commence.  By  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  some  mucoid 
secretion  may  bo  squeezed  from  the  breasts.  In  the  third  month 
foetal  movements  may  possibly  bo  felt  from  the  vagina  or  bi- 
manually. From  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fourth  month 
they  may  bo  heard  from  the  abdomen ; and  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  they  may  also  be  felt  externally.  In  the  fourth 
month  the  changes  of  softening  and  apparent  shortening  in  the 
cervix  are  generally  characteristic,  and  the  cervix  begins  to  ascend 
higher.  Sometimes,  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month,  or,  at  any 
rate,  at  the  end  of  it,  ballottement  may  he  obtained.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  and  sometimes  even  earlier,  the  uterine 
souffle  may  be  heard.  Alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the 
uterus  may  be  made  out  generally  during  the  fifth  month.  The 
foetal  heart  is  generally  first  heard  during  the  fifth  month,  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  week,  but  sometimes  before  the  end  of 
the  fourth  month.  In  the  fifth  month  also,  the  secondary  areola 
sometimes  begins  to  l)e  visible  round  the  nijDples.  From  this  time 
onward  all  the  signs  become  progressively  moi-e  manifest  except 
ballottement,  which  fails  in  the  last  two  or  three  months.  In  the 
last  two  months,  in  multipart,  the  finger  may  sometimes  be  passed 
through  the  cervix,  and  feel  the  presenting  part. 
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Differential  diagnosis  of  pregnancy. — A diagnosis  of 
2)i-egnaiicy  must  be  based  on  the  recognition  of  the  physical  or 
direct  signs  of  that  state,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  go 
througli  all  the  conditions  which  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
pregnancy,  since  in  all  of  them  these  direct  signs  will  be  absent. 
In  a case  of  doubt  the  order  of  investigation  should  be  to  ascertain, 
first,  that  some  tumour  is  present  in  the  abdomen  ; secondly,  that 
it  is  the  enlarged  uterus  ; and  thirdly,  that  the  enlargement  is  due 
to  pregnancy.  It  is  chiefly  within  the  first  fonr  mouths,  and 
especially  the  first  three  months,  that  some  uncertainty  may  exist, 
but  a month  or  two’s  delay  will  then  always  solve  the  question. 
^Vithiu  the  first  four  months,  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  due 
to  pregnancy  has  to  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  fibroid 
tumour  or  chronic  hyperplasia,  and  the  distinction  may  generally 
be  made  by  the  peculiar  elasticity,  and  indefinite  outline,  of  tho 
pregnant  uterus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a dead 
ovum  may  be  retained  for  months  within  the  uterus,  and  that  the 
uterus  in  such  a case  may  become  hard.  The  nature  of  the  case 
will  then  generally  be  indicated  by  the  history,  especially  by  the 
absence  of  menstruation,  but  sometimes  can  only  be  cleared  up  by 
exploration  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  (See  Chapter  XXII.) 
The  tumour  formed  by  hcematornetra,  or  distension  of  the  uterus 
with  retained  menstrual  secretion,  may  resemble  the  pregnant 
uterus,  though  generally  it  is  more  tense.  In  this  case,  there 
will  be  a history  of  spasmodic  pain  recurring  every  month  j 
and  either  the  patient  wilP  be  a girl  who  has  never  menstruated 
externally,  or  there  will  have  been  some  cause,  such  as  an  operation 
on  the  cervix,  to  produce  occlusion  of  that  canal.  Moreover,  the 
impervious  state  of  the  vagina  or  cervix  may  bo  detected  x)ii 
examination.  Tho  most  difficult  cases  for  diagnosis  are  those  in 
which  pregnancy  is  complicated  with  a uterine  or  ovarian  tumour. 
In  these  the  tumour  may  obscure  some  of  the  usual  positive  signs  ; 
and  not  only  has  the  fact  of  pregnancy  to  be  made  out,  but  they 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy, 
which  also  generally  produces  an  irregular  mass  in  the  abdomen. 
In  these  cases  the  utmost  pains  must  be  taken  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  tumour  consists  of  the  uterus,  and  whether  there 
is  a foetus  inside  or  outside  the  uterine  cavity.  The  diagnosis 
of  pregnancy  with  excess  of  liquor  aninii  from  an  ovarian  cyst, 
often  a difficult  one  to  make,  w'ill  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
hydrops  amnii. 

Pseudocyesis,  or  spurious  pregnancy. — A case  in  which  a 
diagnosis  is  often  called  for,  but  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  make, 
if  any  care  is  used,  is  that  of  imaginary  or  spurious  pregnancy,  to 
which  the  term  pmidocyenis  has  been  applied.  In  this  condition 
many  of  the  more  superficial  signs  of  pregnancy  may  exist,  sup- 
pression of  menstruation,  mammary  changes  with  presence  of 
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secretion,  prominence  of  abdomen,  and  supposed  foetal  movements. 
It  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life  in  women  who  desire  or  e.vpect 
that  they  may  become  pregnant.  It  is  most  frequent,  however,  at 
the  approach  of  the  menopause,  when  menstruation  is  arrested,  or 
perhaps  has  only  become  very  scanty,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time 
a deposit  of  fat  in  the  abdominal  walls  and  flatulent  distension 
of  the  intestines.  The  prominence  of  the  abdomen  may  be  due 
simply  to  these  causes,  but  often  it  is  produced  also  in  part  by  the 
attitude  assumed,  the  convexity  forwards  of  the  lumbar  spine  being 
increased,  and  the  shoulders  thrown  back.  The  mental  condition 
has  much  to  do  with  the  i)roduction  of  this  state,  which  is  more 
freciuently  found  in  hysterical  women.  It  may  vary  from  a not 
nnnatviral  mistake,  dispelled  at  once  by  a medical  opinion,  through 
all  degrees  up  to  an  almost  insane  delusion,  proof  against  assurances, 
which  may  persist  for  more  than  the  natural  nine  months  of  preg- 
nancy. In  more  rare  cases,  in  addition  to  tlie  spurious  pregnancy, 
tliere  is  a spurious  labour  when  the  expected  time  of  delivery  has 
arrived,  and  laboui-  pains  seem  to  come  on,  and  recur  for  some  time 
at  regular  intervals.  This  generally  ha]>pens  to  a woman  whose 
medical  attendant  has  accepted  her  own  account  of  her  condition 
without  investigation. 

S])urious  ]>rcgnancy  is  easily  recognised  on  examination.  There 
is  no  complete  dulncss  in  the  abdomen,  though  there  may  be 
diminished  resonance  from  deposit  of  fat.  The  os  is  found  nn- 
altorcd,  and  there  is  no  ntei  ine  tumour  to  bo  felt  on  bimanual 
examination.  'I'lic  apparent  tumour  produced  by  arching  of  the 
sj)ine  and  tension  of  the  muscles  is,  if  necessary,  dispelled  at  once 
on  the  administration  of  an  aiucsthetic.  'J'he  formality  of  this 
proceeding,  coiqded  with  a consultation,  is  often  of  great  use 
in  convincing  the  patient,  or  at  any  rate  her  friends,  that  no 
pregnancy  exists. 

Diagnosis  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  foetus. — The  indi- 
cations of  the  life  of  the  foetus  to  be  relied  on  are  the  fmtal  heart- 
sounds  and  fmtal  movements.  If,  after  being  manifest,  these  can 
no  longer  be  discovered  on  repeated  examinations  by  a competent 
person,  its  de.ath  may  be  inferred.  Some  weight,  but  not  an  abso- 
lute one,  may  be  attached  to  the  sensation  of  movements  by  the 
mother.  In  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  before  movetnents  or 
heart-soiinds  are  distinguishable,  the  foetus  may  be  inferred  to  be 
dead  if  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  be  obsei'ved  to  have  become 
arrested,  and  there  has  been  a recession  in  the  development  of  the 
breasts.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  mothers  health  becomes 
impaii’ed  in  such  a case.  In  some  cases,  especially  when  at  least 
the  half  term  of  pregnancy  has  been  reached,  the  death  of  the  fmtus 
produces  an  increased  secretion  of  colostrum  or  milk,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  after  its  expulsion.  This  is  shortly  followed  by 
recession  of  the  breasts.  Generally,  after  death  of  the  ovum,  reflex 
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symptoms  of  pregnancy,  such  as  vomiting,  diminish  or  disappear. 
But,  in  some  instances,  vomiting  and  general  malaise  commence 
only  on  the  death  of  the  ovum.  A sense  of  coldness  in  the  situation 
of  the  uterus  is  given  as  a sign  of  death  of  the  ovum,  but  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  upon.  The  dead  ovum  cannot  of  course  become 
colder  than  the  maternal  tissues  surrounding  it,  although  it  ceases  to 
impart  warmth  to  them.  (Considerable  and  persistent  htemorrhage 
from  the  uterus  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  death  of  the  fmtus, 
an  ofteusive  uterine  discharge  generally  does  so.  If  the  finger  can 
be  passed  through  the  os,  and  feel  the  cranial  bones  loosened  in  the 
scalp,  the  death  of  the  foetus  is  assured. 

Diagnosis  between  first  and  subsequent  pregnancies. — 
The  most  valuable  distinction  between  first  and  subsequent  preg- 
nancies is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  hymen.  Tfie  effect 
of  coitus  is  generally  to  tear  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  hymen. 
These  do  not,  however,  extend  completely  down  to  the  base  of 
attachment  of  the  hymen,  which  forms  the  lower  limit  of  the 
vagina.  In  a nulliparous  woman,  therefore,  the  hymen  can  always 
be  easily  traced,  its  attachment  lusing  continuous,  its  free  border 
more  or  less  broken  up.  If  the  two  index  fingers  be  inserted 
between  the  hymen  and  the  fourchette,  and  separated  a little 
laterally,  the  fossa  navicularis,  or  boat-shaped  depression  thus  pro- 
duced, can  be  made  out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  parturi- 
tion in  a primipara,  either  at  full  term,  or  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  is  to  produce  an  inevitable  laceration  of  the  vaginal 
outlet,  formed  by  thehymenseal  attachment,  this  being  the  narrowest 
and  least  dilatable  part  of  the  canal  formed  by  the  soft  parts.  The 
laceration  consists  of  one,  or  more  frequently  several,  longitudinal 
rents,  extending  completely  to  the  base  of  the  hymenseal  attachment 
and  separating  the  component  parts  of  the  hymen.  In  a parous"^' 
woman,  therefore,  the  hymen  either  remains  only  in  the  form  of 
several  detached  prominences  of  mucous  membrane,  the  carunculce 
myrtiformes,  or  at  any  rate,  there  are  one  or  more  well-marked 
spaces,  or  cicatricial  bands  separating  its  torn  fragments.  The  fossa 
navicularis  no  longer  exists  ixs  a depression  ; but  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forming  it  has  become  flush  with  the  posterior  vaginal  wall. 
The  essential  part  of  the  process  concerned  in  the  production  of 
carunculaj  myrtiformes  is  the  sloughing  of  intermediate  portions  of 
hymen,  which  only  occurs  after  the  bi’uising  of  labour.  The  only 
thing  which  could  possibly  simulate  the  effects  of  labour  is  the 
delivery  of  a large  tumour  through  the  vagina. 

4 here  are  many  other  signs  whose  presence  affords  more  or  less 
positive  evidence  of  a previous  pregnancy,  though  their  absence 
does  not  prove  that  a former  parturition  may  not  have  occurred, 
especially  at  an  interval  of  a considerable  number  of  years,  or  before 
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* I.C.,  woman  who  ba-s  borne  one  or  more  chiltlren. 
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the  full  term  of  pregnancy.  The  most  decisive  of  thesQ  are  the 
existence  of  old  lacerations  of  the  perineum,  either  destroying  the 
fourchette  only  or  extending  more  deeply,  and  alterations  in  the 
cervix.  Generally  in  parous  women  the  os  uteri  is  converted  from 
a I'ound  or  oval  opening  into  a trausvei’se  slit,  from  slight  notches 
at  each  side  having_been  produced  by  laceration  in  parturition  ; 
and  from  the  same  cause  the  cervix  becomes  broader  at  the  end  and 
less  tapering.  It  also  softens  less  early  in  a subsequent  pregnancy. 
Not  unfrequently  there  is  more  obvious  evidence  of  previous 
l)arturitiou  iu  the  presence  of  the  deeper  lacerations  not  uncom- 
monly jjroduced  in  labour.  These  are  most  frequently  bilatei’al, 
usually  deepest  on  the  left  side,  and  they  ai'C  often  accompanied 
l)y  eversion  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  of  the  cervix. 
Sometimes  they  are  unilateral,  triradiatc,  or  st  ill  more  irregular. 
Other  signs  arc  the  result  of  distension  in  previous  pregnancies. 
The  abdominal  walls,  instead  of  being  tense,  are  often  lax,  so  that 
they  can  be  raised  in  a fold  between  the  fingers,  and  allow  the 
uterus  and  parts  of  the  foetus  to  be  more  readily  explored.  The 
breasts  are  flaccid  and  drooping  instead  of  being  firm  and  tense. 
Besides  the  reddish  or  bluish  skin-cracks  on  the  side  of  the  abdo- 
men and  tlie  breasts,  whicli  appear  only  in  the  later  months  of 
])rcgnancy  under  the  influence  of  actual  tension,  other  old,  silvery 
white  skin-cracks  {lineos  alldcantes)  may  be  detected,  before  the  skin 
is  actually  put  oii  the  stretch. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  DURATION  AND  HYGIENE  OP  PREGNANCY. 

The  duration  of  pregnancy. — It  is  never  possible,  in  the 
human  subject,  to  determine  the  exact  date  of  conception.  It 
is  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  that  the  date  of  fruitful  coitus 
is  known,  and  even  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  possible  that  con- 
ception may  not  occur  for  several  days,  possibly  even  as  much  as 
ten  or  fourteen  days  afterwards,  the  spermatozoa  meanwhile 
retaining  their  vitality.  In  general,  the  only  date  we  have  to 
reckon  from  is-  that  of  the  last  menstruation.  In  the  case  of 
domestic  animals,  where  there  is  generally  only  a single  coitus, 
and  that  at  a period  of  ovulation,  more  exact  observations  are 
possible.  The  result  is  to  show  that  there  are  considerable  varia- 
tions in  the  duration  of  pregnancy  dating  from  the  coitus,  greater 
even  than  are  supposed  to  occur  in  the  case  of  women.  Not  only 
do  some  deliveries  occur  considerably  before  the  average  date  at 
which  the  great  majority  take  place,  a result  which  might  be  due 
to  premature  labour,  but  a few  occur  considerably  after  it,  and 
thus  appear  to  prove  an  unusual  protraction  of  gestation  in  some 
individual  cases.  Thus  in  cows  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy 
is  about  282  days.  Out  of  140  cows  observed  by  Tessier,  121 
calved  between  the  269th  and  290th  day,  but  5 calved  between 
the  290th  and  308th  day.  Again,  in  mares  the  average  duration 
is  about  348  days.  Out  of  102  mares  observed  by  Lord  Spencer, 
72  foaled  between  the  340th  and  360th  day,  but  21  foaled  at 
various  times  from  the  360th  to  the  377th  day,  and  one  on  the 
394th  day.  From  analogy  it  may  be  expected,  that,  in  the  human 
subject  also,  pregnancy  may  in  exceptional  cases  be  protracted 
longer  than  usual,  and  the  child  probably  in  consequence  attain 
an  unusual  size. 

I he  calculation  of  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a single 
coitus  is  open  to  considerable  uncertainty,  since  many  of  the  cases 
are  those  of  unmarried  women  whose  statements  on  the  subject  are 
open  to  suspicion.  Matthews  Duncan  has  collected  46  cases,  and 
calculates  an  average  of  275  days.  Other  authors  give  other 
estimates,  generally  lower  than  this,  and  varying  from  271  to  276 
days.*  The  question  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  the 

* See  .Montgomery:  Signs  of  Pregnancy,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  493  et  sen.  ; Duncan: 
l^ecuadity,  fertility,  and  Sterility,  1871,  p.  457;  Ahifeld,  “ Beobachtungeii 
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fertile  coitus  is  chiefly  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  medico-legal 
question,  whether  a child  is  to  he  regarded  as  possibly  legitimate 
or  not,  when  horn  at  an  interval  longer  than  usual  after  the  last 
possible  date  of  coitus  with  the  husband.  The  laws  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  Austrin,  allow  a possible  limit  of  300  days,  that  of 
Prussia  one  of  302  days.  In  England  and  America  no  absolute 
limit  is  laid  down,  bnt  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits.  In 
America,  a very  liberal  view  has  been  taken,  and  legitimacy  has 
been  allowed  after  intervals  of  313  and  317  days.  No  case  of 
protraction  beyond  300  days  from  a single  known  coitus  has,  how- 
ever, been  scientifically  established.  Of  Janies  Reid’s  cases  the 
longest  was  293,  and  Loiahman  relates  the  case  of  a married  lady, 
in  which  the  interval  was  295  days,  and  the  child  weighed  12  lb. 
3 07,.  Of  cases  in  which  the  minimum  duration  of  pregnancy  was 
supposed  to  be  fi.xed  by  tlie  death  or  departure  of  the  hushand,  one 
rccoi'dod  by  Mr.  Hewitt  gives  308  days,  one  by  Sir  James  Simpson 
313  days,  and  two  by  Dr.  Murphy  314  and  324  days  respectively. 
’I’he  last,  at  least,  is  reasonably  open  to  doubt,  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  pregnancy  may  possibly  be  sometinies 
prolonged  to  the  c(|uivalcnt  of  ten  menstrual  ])eriods  instead  of  nine, 
or  to  about  308  days.  1^’or  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
labour  pains  have  come  on  at  the  c.xpectcd  time,  but  have  passed 
off  again,  and  have  not  recurred  until  four  weeks  later,  while  the 
child,  when  born,  has  been  of  unusual  size  and  weight.  In  any 
medico-legal  case,  the  fact  of  a child  having  been  of  unusual  size 
at  birth  would  be  evidence  in  favour  of  the  iiossibility  of  the  preg- 
nancy having  been  unusually  protracted,  although  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  child  might  he  unusually  small  at  full  term,  and  therefore 
not  larger  than  usual  when  bon)  at  a later  period.  Ballantyne 
records  the  case  of  an  anencephalic  footivs,  which  must  have  been 
either  or  2i  )nonths  postmature,  and  which  weighed  9 lb. 
although  anence"])halic,  and  showed  other  signs  of  postmatui-ity.* 
(!ascs  are  i-ccoi-ded  of  vei’y  considerable  apparent  protraction  of 
pregnancy  fi’om  the  date  of  the  last  menstrual  period.  It  is  not 
wondci-ful  that  this  should  be  the  case,  since  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  conception  may  occur  during  a period  of  amenori-hcca, 
a)id  such  cases  prove  nothing  as  to  I’eal  prolongation  of  gesta- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  cases  of  apparent  pi-otraction  foi-  two 
or  three  weeks  may  depend  upon  conception  having  occurred 
just  before  the  first  menstrual  period  which  failed  to  appear. 
The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  650  cases  in  which 
the  foetus  was  apparently  raatui’e,  observed  by  l\Iei'riman  and 
James  Reid,  the  duration  being  calculated  from  the  last  day  of 
menstruation. 

iiber  die  Dauer  (lor  Schwangei'soliiaft  ” ; Mon.  f.  Geb.  XXXIV.,  1869  ; Liiwcnbardt, 
" Die  Bereelmung  und  die  Daucr  tier  Scliwnngerscbaft  ” Arch.  f.  Gyn,,  III.,  1872. 
* Joiirn.  of  Obst.  and  Gyn.,  Deo.,  1902. 
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28  were  delivered  in  tlie  37th  week — 253  to  259  days. 
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Calculation  of  probable  date  of  delivery. — The  most  con- 
venient practical  rule  for  calcnlating  the  date  of  delivery  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  278  days  is  the  average  time  from  the  termination 
of  the  last  menstrual  period,  taking  the  mean  of  the  observations 
of  different  autliors.  Hence  we  get  the  following  table  for  calcnlating 
the  date  of  delivery. 
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Average  duration,  278  days. 
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In  the  above  table  the  figures  in  brackets  are  to  be  used  in  leap- 
year  in  place  of  the  others.  The  mode  of  using  it  may  be  explained 
by  examples.  Suppose  the  last  menstrual  period  ended  on  Jan.  10, 
then  Oct.  10  will  be  273  days  (or  in  leap  year  274  days) ; add  5 
days  (or  in  leap-year  4 days)  to  make  up  the  average  interval  of 
278  days;  this  will  give  Oct.  15  as  the  most  probable  date  for 
delivery,  which  is  likely  to  take  place  within  about  a week  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  that  date.  Again,  suppose  the  last  menstrual 
period  ended  on  March  29,  then  Dec.  29  will  be  275  days  ; add  3 
days  to  make  up  the  average  interval  of  278  days,  this  will  give 
Jan.  1 as  the  most  probable  date  for  deliA'ery. 

The  following  rule,  which  may  be  easily  remembered,  Avill  give 
the  same  results  as  the  above  table  within  one  day,  which  is 
a difference  of  little  consequence,  Avhere  exact  determination  is 
impossible.  Take  the  date  of  the  end  of  last  menstruation  ; from 
this  reckon  nine  calendar  months  forward,  or  what  is  equivalent  to 
the  same  thing,  three  months  back  ; if  the  end  of  February  is 
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included  in  the  nine  months  add  5 days  (in  leap-year  4 days),  if 
not,  add  3 days.  Tims,  suppose  Feb.  10  the  last  day  of  menstrua- 
tion ; reckon  nine  months  forward  to  Nov.  10,  and  add  5 days, 
this  will  give  Nov.  15  as  the  most  probable  date  of  delivery. 
This  rule  is  exactly  correct  for  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve ; 
for  the  remaining  tlu’ee  it  gives  an  error  of  only  one  day.  If  it  be 
preferred  to  reckon  from  the  first  day  of  menstruation  instead  of 
the  last,  or  if  the  record  of  the  former  day  only  be  preserved,  the 
average  duration  may  be  reckoned  at  282  days  instead  of  278,  and 
the  same  rule  applied,  with  the  addition  of  four  days  extra. 

lu  confirmation  of  the  calculation  derived  from  the  date  of  last 
menstruation,  the  date  of  quickening,  which  is  on  the  average  at 
about  the  seventeenth  week,  may  be  inquired  for,  although  it 
vai’ies  so  much  in  dill'crent  women  that  no  very  positive  inference 
can  be  deduced  from  it.  Still,  it  is  valuable  as  a confirmation,  if 
it  agrees  with  the  result  obtained  from  tbo  date  of  last  menstrua- 
tion, wliile,  if  there  is  a very  wide  discrepancy,  this  ma}'  lead  to 
the  detection  of  cases  in  which  either  there  is  menstruation  for  a 
period  or  two  after  conception,  or  in  which  conception  occurs  during 
a period  of  amenorrheea.  If,  therefore,  the  date  of  quickening 
is  very  widely  apart  from  what  is  sup])Osed  to  be  the  seventeenth 
week,  it  is  well  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  uterus  by  abdominal 
examination.  This  should  be  done  in  any  case  where  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  a correct  estimate  of  the  date  of  pregnancy,  as 
when  ])remature  labour  is  to  be  induced  in  cases  of  pelvic  con- 
traction. 'I'he  position  of  the  fundus  uteri  at  the  several  months 
has  been  already  described.  (Sec  p.  117.)  The  estimate  may 
best  be  made  in  the  middle  months  of  jn-egnancy,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  height 
generally  assigned  to  the  fundus  uteri  at  the  fifth  and  six  mouths 
is  too  low,  and  that  the  fundus  generally  reaches  the  level  of  the 
umbilicus  at  the  fifth  calendar  month  or  soon  after,  not  at  the 
sixth.  The  distance  of  the  umbilicus  from  the  pelvis,  however, 
varies  in  different  cases,  and  there  are  two  methods  which  give  a 
more  accurate  result,  the  first  that  of  measuring  the  height  of  the 
fundus  uteri  above  the  jjubes;  the  second  that  of  measuring  the 
length  of  the  foetus  itself,  as  it  lies  within  the  uterus.  For  the 
first  method,  the  position  of  the  fundus  is  made  out  by  palpation 
and  percussion,  and  the  distance  from  the  point  so  determined 
to  the  pubes  is  measured  by  callipers.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  one  arm  of  the  callipers  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  and  placed  upon  the  lowest  point  of  the  head,  tbe 
uterine  wall  intervening ; the  other  arm  is  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  abdomen  on  the  highest  part  of  the  breech. 

For  results  of  value  to  be  obtained  from  the  method  of 
estimating  the  height  of  the  fundiis  uteri,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  foetus  should  be  normally  placed  in  the  uterus.  1 he  othei 
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method  is  available  whenever  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  can  be 
brought  into  such  a position  that  it  can  be  measured  by  the 
callipei-s. 

The  figures  in  the  first  two  columns  of  the  following  table  are 
mainly  taken  from  those  of  Sutugin,*  which  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  the  results  obtained  by  Ahlfeld.f  The  height  of  the  fundus 
uteri  above  the  pubes  may  also  be  estimated  by  a tape  measure  ; 
but  this  does  not  give  so  accurate  a result  as  measurement  by 
callipers.  The  average  measurements  taken  by  this  method, 
according  to  Spiegelberg, :[:  are  given  in  the  last  column  of  the 
following  table.  The  figures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first 
column,  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  sixteenth  week  are  based 
upon  my  own  observation,  the  averages  given  by  Sutugin  being 
taken  from  only  one  or  two  cases. 


Height  of  fundus 

Height  of  fundus 

Week  of 

uteri  above  pubes 

Length  of  foetus 

uteri  above  pubes 

pregnancy. 

measured  by 

measured  in 

measured  by 

callipers. 

tUero. 

tape  (Spiegelberg). 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

40  ... 

100  

9-7  . 

13-2 

38  ... 

y-6  

9-5 

13  0 

36  ... 

9-3  

9-2 

12-5 

34  ... 

9-0  

8-8 

12-0 

32  ... 

8-7  

8-3 

11-5 

30  ... 

8-3  

7-9 

11-0 

28  ... 

7-8  

7-6 

10-5 

26  ... 

7-3  

7-2 

24  ... 

6-6  . .. 

22  ... 

6-0  

1 8-5 

20  .... 

5-4 

. 

18  ... 

4-7 

16  ... 

4-0 

According  to  all  three  authors,  the  height  of  the  fundus,  in  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  woman,  continues  to  increase  progressive!}' 
even  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  pregnancy,  and  the  sinking  of  the 
fundus  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  so  often  spoken  of,  exists 
only  in  the  standing  position.  The  method  of  measuring  the 
foetu.s  itself,  instead  of  the  height  of  the  fundus,  is  preferable, 
especially  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  when  the  foetal  head 
cannot  lie  partially  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  fundus  is  therefore 
unduly  elevated, 

* “On  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  Length  of  Gestation,”  &c.,  Obstet.  Jourli 
of  Gr.  Bnt.  and  Ireland,  Vol.  III.,  1875. 

^ ^ ''  I^xtiminungen  der  Grbsse  und  des  Alters  der  Frucht,”  Arch,  fiir  Gymek 
Ld.  II,,  p.  2.52.  ■’ 

t Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshiilfe,  2nd  ed.,  p.  111. 
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Hygiene  of  pregnancy. — Pregnancy  being  a natural  physio- 
logical condition,  the  ordinary  mode  of  life,  jDrovided  it  is  a healthv 
one,  should  not  be  too  much  departed  from.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  an  increased  supply  of  nourishing  food  is  generally 
required,  but  it  should  be  given  in  the  most  digestible  form.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  keep  up  a reasonable  amount  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  to  preserve  the  muscular  system  in  good  tone. 
Women  of  tlie  labouring  class,  who  work  in  the  open  air  through- 
ont  pregnancy,  pass  through  tlieir  confinements  with  much  greater 
ease  than  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives.  It  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  women  who  spend  a great  part  of  the  day  in  bed, 
or  on  a sofii,  will  bo  ill-pre])arcd  for  the  severe  muscular  effort 
required  in  labour.  On  Die  other  hand,  excessive  fatigue,  strains, 
and  the  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  weights  are  to  be  avoided. 
Women -should  bo  protected  as  far  as  possible  from  any  fright, 
mental  shock,  mental  distress,  or  undue  excitemeut.  Constipation 
is  to  be  guarded  against  by  diet  ns  far  as  possible,  but  violent 
purgatives  should  be  avoided.  Baths  may  be  used  according  to 
the  ordinary  custom,  and  the  genitals  should  be  frequently 
washed  with  warm  water;  but  some  degree  of  caution  is  required 
as  to  vaginal  injections.  4'hey  may  be  used  if  there  is  leucorrhooa, 
but  they  should  neither  bo  very  hot  nor  very  cold,  and  the 
injection  should  not  be  made  with  much  force.  It  is  not  usual  to 
abstain  from  marital  intercourse  during  pregnancy,  although  in 
this  rosi)ect  the  lower  animals  set  an  exani])le  to  the  human  race. 
Coitus  is,  however,  a frequent  cause  of  aliortion,  and  much 
moderation  is  desirable,  especially  during  the  first  four  months. 
If  a woman  has  aborted  before,  or  if  there  are  symptoms  of 
threatened  abortion,  abstinence  during  at  least  the  earlier  part  of 
pregnancy  should  be  advised. 

'I'lie  dress  should  be  such  as  to  avoid  all  undue  pressure.  Garters 
should  be  discarded,  as  tending  to  promote  varicose  dilatation  of 
the  veins.  Stays,  if  worn,  should  be  made  to  expand.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  use  no  stays,  but  have  each  skirt  of  petticoat 
or  dress  attached  to  a bodice,  so  as  to  hang  from  the  shoulders. 
In  multipart,  if  there  is  a pendulous  abdomen,  from  laxity  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  involving  a tendency  to  ante  version  of  the 
uterus,  an  abdominal  belt  should  be  worn.  Groat  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  stays  do  not  ju-ess  upon  the  nipples  and  flatten 
them.  If  the  nipples  are  already  flattened,  a guard  may  be 
Avorn  over  them,  and  this  may  tend  to  promote  their  development, 
Imt  they  should  not  be  actively  di-awn  out.  The  nipples  may  be 
hardened,  in  preparation  for  lactation,  by  washing  them  daily 
with  spirit  and  water,  or  with  a solution  of  boric  acid  in  50  pci- 
cent,  alcohol.  This  care  is  especially  desirable  in  primiparre,  or 
if  there  have  been  sore  nipples  in  a previous  lactation. 

The  special  disorders  of  pregnancy  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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Tlie  general  principle  is  to  exhort  women  to  endure  the  minor 
inconveniences  as  unavoidable  for  the  time,  and  specially  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  activity  in  treatment. 

It  is  advisable  to  test  the  urine  for  albumen  from  time  to 
time,  say  once  a month  in  the  earlier  months,  and  once  a 
week  in  the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  make  a preliminary  abdominal  examina- 
tion at  least  a month  before  full  term,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
position  and  size  of  the  fcetus,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis. 
External  pelvic  measurements  should  be  taken,  if  not  already 
known : but  it  is  only  exceptionally  necessary  to  make  a vaginal 
examination. 

If  any  vaginal  examination  is  made  within  the  last  month  of 
pregnancy,  antiseptic  precautions  should  be  observed  as  carefully 
as  at  the  time  of  labour.  Coitus  during  the  last  month  should 
be  discouraged.  Puerperal  septicsemia  has  been  attributed  to 
contagion  conveyed  in  tliis  way  to  the  vagina. 
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LABOUR. 

T..ABOUU  has  to  he  regarded  in  two  aspects,  first  as  a series  of 
vital  actions  to  effect  delivery,  secondly  as  a mechanical  process, 
the  course  of  which  depends  \ipon  the  motor  forces  which  acl,  and 
the  resistances  which  are  called  into  play  by  the  relations  of  the 
passenger  to  the  passages  through  which  it  has  to  pass.  The 
])hysiological  and  clinical  phenomena  of  labour  will  here  be  first 
considered. 

Causes  which  determine  labour. — The  reason  why  labour 
comes  on  so  regularly  at  a definite  time  is  not  fully  understood. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  menstrual  periodicity  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  The  irritability  of  the  uterus  increases 
progressively  throughout  ])rcgnancy,  and  it  is  thought  that, 
although  ovulation  is  suspended,  the  menstrual  nisus  does  to 
some  extent  continue,  and  that  tlie  uterine  contractions  which  are 
periodically  taking  place  become  more  active  at  the  times  when 
menstruation  would  have  occurred.  Accordingly  abortion  or  mis- 
carriage is  more  likely  to  occur  at  such  a time.  It  is  only 
necessary  for  the  ordinary  uterine  contractions  to  be  intensified 
up  to  the  point  at  which  they  begin  to  cause  some  dilatation  of 
the  internal  os  and  pressure  of  the  membranes  against  it ; and 
then  the  reflex  mechanism  is  started  by  which  the  process  of 
labour  thenceforth  goes  on  automatically.  It  appears  that  the 
uterine  irritability  and  the  stimulus  reach  a sufficient  intensity  to 
bring  this  about  generally  at  the  time  when  the  tenth  menstrual 
])ci-iod  would  have  occurred.  It  remains,  however,  to  explain 
why  this  should  happen  at  the  tenth  menstrual  period  and  not  at 
an}'  other,  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  a fully  satisfactory  manner. 
It  cannot  be  due  simply  to  the  magnitude  of  the  uterine  contents 
having  reached  a certain  point,  for,  when  there  is  an  excessive 
secretion  of  liquor  amnii,  a more  extreme  distension  may  ho 
produced  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  without  bringing 
on  labour.  In  many  cases  of  twin  pregnancy,  also,  any  given 
degree  of  uterine  distension  would  bo  reached  at  an  earlier  stage. 

In  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  onset  of  labour,  the 
following  facts  have  also  to  bo  explained  : (1)  In  extra-ntorine 
foetation,  if  the  foetus  lives  up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  month, 
there  is  a kind  of  false  labour  at  that  time,  a decidual  membrane 
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is  expelled  from  the  uterus,  and  the  foetus  dies  about  the  same 
time.  (2)  When  one  foetus  dies  in  the  case  of  twins  it  is 
frequently  retained  within  the  uterus  until  the  other  has  reached 
maturity,  and  is  then  expelled  with  it.  (3)  An  ovum  sometimes 
perishes  in  the  earlier  part  of  pregnancy,  but  is  retained  within 
the  uterus  for  months,  and  sometimes  is  only  expelled  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  month.  One  of  the  most  plausible  theories  is  that 
proposed  by  Sir  James  Simpson,  that  when  the  foetus  approaches 
maturity,  a change,  namely,  fatty  degeneration,  takes  place  in  the 
decidua,  preparing  it  for  separation  from  the  uterus,  and  some- 
what analogous  to  the  change  in  the  stalk  of  a fruit,  causing  its 
separation  from  the  tree  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  consequence 
of  this  fatty  degeneration  the  ovum  is  supposed  to  begin  to  act  like 
a foreign  body,  irritating  the  uterine  nerves,  and  sending  a reflex 
stimulus  to  the  nervous  centres  by  which  uterine  contractions  are 
excited.  This  view  might  explain  the  causation  of  false  labour  in 
cases  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  and  perhaps  also  the  death  of 
the  extra-uterine  foetus  at  full  term,  since  an  analogous  change 
may  take  place  in  the  extra-uterine  placenta.*  If  the  thrombosis 
in  the  uterine  veins  of  the  placental  site,  described  by  some 
is  a normal  occurrence,  this  will  aid  in  bringing  on  labour,  by 
producing  some  obstruction  to  the  blood  current  through  the 
placenta.  It  is  well  known  that  lack  of  aerated  blood,  such  as 
occurs  in  asphyxia,  tends  to  produce  uterine  contraction  and 
expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

Spiegelberg  proposes  the  theory  that  about  full  term  some 
change  takes  place  in  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  foetus,  so 
that  it  requires  some  substance  not  supplied  through  the  placenta, 
and  dies  if  it  does  not  obtain  it ; that  on  the  other  hand  it  no 
longer  requires  some  substance  hitherto  supplied  to  it,  that  this 
substance  accumulates  in  the  maternal  blood,  acts  as  a chemical 
irritant  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  so  induces  uterine  contractions. 
There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  suppoi’t  this  theory,  and  neither 
this  nor  the  la.st-mentioned  will  account  for  a blighted  ovum  being 
discharged  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month.  It  appears  possible, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  elements  of  the  causation  may  be  a 
periodicity  inherent,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  in  the  nervous 
centres,  and  no  more  to  be  accounted  for  than  the  menstrual 
periodicity  of  twenty-eight  days,  which  itself  also  appears  to  have 
its  seat  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  essential  element  in  the  process  by  which  the  fmtus  is 
expelled  consists  in  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  ; the  auxiliary 

* According  to  Leopold,  “Studien  iiber  die  Sehleiiuliaut  dos  Uterus,”  Arch.  f. 
Oynaek.,  XI.,  p.  49,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  before  laliour  is  not  a 
constant  occuiTence,  but  there  is  always  a change  in  the  layer  where  separation  is 
to  take  place,  consisting  of  a thinning  of  the  trabeculaj  which  hold  together  the 
network  of  spaces  which  exists  at  that  level  of  the  decidua. 
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force  supplied  by  the  voluntary  muscles  is  only  a minor  factor. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  iu  cases  of  paraplegia,  where  the 
abdominal  muscles  are  paralysed,  labour  may  be  completed  in  a 
natural  manner,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  uterine  inertia,  where 
the  pains  are  absent,  no  voluntai'y  effort  can  make  the  labour 
progress. 

Nervous  mechanism  of  uterine  contractions. — The  \iterus 
is  quite  independent  of  any  direct  control  of  volition.  Contrac- 
tions may  go  on  rhythmically  when  a woman  is  perfectly  insensible 
from  apoplexy,  from  the  coma  of  piierperal  convulsions,  or  the 
narcosis  of  anesthetics.  It  is,  however,  much  under  the  indirect 
influence  of  emotions.  The  accoucheur  often  finds  disagreeable 
evidence  of  this  fact  wlien,  in  the  case  of  a sensitive  woman,  his 
entry  into  the  room  is  sufficient  to  banish  the  pains,  which  just 
before  were  recurring  regidarly.  If  he  takes  his  leave  in  impatience, 
the  pains  are  a{)t  to  return,  and  the  child  to  be  born  quickly  in  his 
absence.  Again,  it  is  found  greatly  to  conduce  to  the  favourable 
})rogres8  of  labour  to  keep  up  the  woman’s  courage  and  hopeful 
anticipation  of  its  conclusion.  The  effect  of  mental  shocks  or 
sudden  frights  in  bringing  on  premature  uterine  contractions  is 
well  known.  In  j)rotracted  labour  also,  the  ell'ect  on  the  woman’s 
mind  of  pre])arations  for  the  application  of  forceps  sometimes  acts 
as  such  a stimulus  to  the  pains  that  artificial  assistance  becomes 
needless.  After  delivery  not  only  will  suckling  induce  a sympa- 
thetic contraction  of  the  uterus,  hut  the.  maternal  emotions 
induced  l>y  seeing  the  infant  have  tliesame  effect.  In  these  cases 
a stimulus,  or  in  some  cases  even  an  inhibitory  action,  must  be 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the  centres  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  chief  causes  of  uterine  contraction  are  two  : first,  periodic 
centric  discharge  of  nervous  energy  ; secondly,  reflex  stimulus. 
Tlie  centric  discharges  of  energy  are  manifested  throughout 
pregnancy  by  the  periodic  gentle  uterine  contractions,  alternating 
with  relaxation.  The  tendency  to  periodic  discharge  is  preserved 
during  labour,  when,  though  receiving  a more  or  less  constant 
afferent  impulse  from  the  nerves  of  tlie  uterus  and  vagina,  the 
spinal  centres  send  out  their  stimulus  to  the  uterus  only  at  intervals. 
The  centric  discharge  is  capable  of  being  excited  by  certain  sub- 
stances circulating  in  the  blood,  such  as  ergot  and  other  drugs,  or 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  probably  also  excited  by  some 
morbid  material  in  the  blood  when  premature  labour  is  brouglit 
on  by  some  zymotic  disease,  more  especially  small-pox,  or  by  any 
very  sei'ious  illness  of  the  mother. 

Keflex  stimulus  may  act  xipon  the  uterus  in  two  ways,  either 
when  it  is  applied  to  sensitive  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  or  to  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  As  instances  of  the  first  we  have  the  uterine  con- 
tractions excited  by  suckling,  or  other  stimulus  applied  to  the 
breasts,  or  by  the  sudden  application  of  cold  to  any  part  of  the 
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surface  of  the  body.  In  labour  the  pressure  of  the  head  iipon  the 
vagina  and  perineum,  external  pressure  upon  the  perineum,  or  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  vagina  to  make  an  examination, 
have  a similar  cftect  in  exciting  pains.  Of  reflex  stimulus  excited 
by  irritation  applied  to  sympathetic  nerves,  and  unaccompanied  by 
pain,  we  And  the  chief  instance  in  the  nerves  of  the  uterus  itself. 
If  the  ovum  is  dead  it  acts  like  a foreign  body,  and  generally  soon 
excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it,  although  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  retained  for  months.  It  acts  in  a similar  way  as  a foreign  body 
if  the  membranes  are  separated  from  the  uterine  wall  over  a con- 
siderable surface,  or  if  the  liquor  amnii  is  allowed  to  escape  and 
let  the  uterine  wall  come  into  close  contact  with  the  foetus.  Again, 
tlie  mode- of  inducing  labour  by  passing  up  a bougie  between  the 
membranes  and  the  uterine  wall  and  leaving  it  there  is  an  instance 
of  reflex  stimulus  applied  through  sympathetic  nerves.  Further, 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  dilating  pressure  of  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes or  the  foetal  head  upon  the  cervix  is  the  chief  element  in 
the  mechanism  l)y  which  labour  goes  on  automatically  when  once 
started. 

Arrangement  of  nerve  centres  and  afferent  nerves. — 
Experiments  on  animals  appear  to  show  that  two  centres  for  uterine 
contraction  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,  one  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
and  one  in  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  cord,  and  also  that  the 
separated  uterus  may  have  in  some  degree  a power  of  rhythmic 
action,  in  virtue  of  the  nerve  centres  contained  in  it.  The  centre 
in  the  medulla  must  be  the  centre  for  reflex  stimuli  transmitted 
by  the  cerebro  spinal  nerves  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  this 
centre  appeal's  to  be  excited  to  action  by  the  presence  of  an  undue 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.  The  centre  in  the  lumbar 
part 'of  the  cord  appears  to  be  that  more  immediately  governing 
the  uterus.  Stimuli  are  transmitted  to  it  through  the  cord  from 
the  centre  in  the  medulla,  and  indirectly,  in  the  case  of  emotions, 
from  the  brain.  The  nerves  carrying  the  stimulus  to  the  uterus 
belong  to  the  sympathetic  system,  but  these  derive  filaments  from 
the  spinal  cord  through  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  which  join 
the  sympathetic  plexuses.  The  body  of  the  uterus  is  supplied 
cliiefly  from  the  inferior  aortic  plexus,  a central  plexus  lying  upon 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  which  receives  branches  from  the 
lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  as  well  as  from  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  is  connected  with  the  ovarian  (.spermatic)  plexus. 
Lower  down  the  inferior  aortic  plexus  divides  into  two  hjqjogastric 
plexuses,  one  at  each  side,  which  supply  the  rectum  and  the  vagina, 
and  also  send  branches  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Ijody  of  the  uterus 
and  the  cervix.  Rranches  from  the  hypogastric  plexus,  together 
with  other  branches  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  sacral  nerves, 
unite  to  form  what  has  been  variously  regarded  as  a ganglion,  or 
a plexus  including  many  ganglia,  and  has  been  called  the 
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cervicale  uteri.  According  to  Jastroboff,*  there  are  really  two  ( 

groups  of  ganglia,  the  anterior  or  utero-vesical  ganglia,  supplying  ) 

not  only  the  cervix,  but  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  i 

the  posterior  or  recto-vaginal  ganglia,  supplying  mainly  the  rectum  j 

and  vagina,  and  sending  branches  to  the  broad  ligaments.  ( 

These  groups  of  ganglia  are  situated  behind  and  at  the  side  of  ! 

the  upper  part  of  the  vagina.  In  pregnancy  they  undergo  con-  ; 

siderable  hypertrophy,  and  form  in  all  a mass  an  inch  and  a half  t 

or  more  in  length.  | 

Mode  in  which  the  uterus  contracts. — The  intermittent  | 

character  of  the  jjains  in  labour  has  an  important  practical  advan-  Jj 

tage  both  for  the  mother  and  foetus.  The  relaxation  of  the  | 

pressure  on  the  soft  j)arts  allows  their  circulation  to  go  on  freely  | 

l)ctween  the  i)ains,  and  so  diminishes  the  risk  of  damage  to  them  ^ 

from  prolonged  pressure.  The  intervals  of  rest  also  allow  both  the  j 

nervous  centres  and  the  general  system  of  the  mother  to  recover  j 

energ}'.  As  regards  the  foetus,  its  life  would  be  imperilled  by  the 
diminution  of  the  circulation  through  the  uterus  and  placenta  ; 
produced  by  uterine  contraction,  if  the  pains  were  continuous. 
Thus,  when  in  over-protracted  labour  the  uterus  gets  into  a state 
oT  continuous  tetanic  contraction,  the  life  of  the  child  is  generally 
lost,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  mother  soon  becomes  very  grave. 

'I’lic  contraction  of  tlie  uterus,  like  that  of  other  organs  having 
unstriped  muscular  fil)res,  is  not  only  involuntary  but  peristaltic. 

'J'he  peristaltic  action  is  not,  however,  of  a very  obvious  kind,  as  ; 

is  proved  l>y  tlie  very  diilerent  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  1 

it.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  contraction  begins  at  the  cervix,  ’ 

spreads  thence  to  the  fundus,  and  finally  returns  to  tlie  cervix  \ 

again.  'I’he  truth  appears  to  be,  that  it  begins  at  the  fundus  and  i 

spreads  to  the  cervix.  The  pressure  of  the  contracting  wall  on  j 

the  liquor  amnii  would  naturally  cause  bulging  of  the  bag  of  ^ 

membranes  and  ajiiiarent  recession  of  the  presenting  part  at  the  ) 

commencement  of  a pain,  the  membranes  being  unruptured,  a ' 

circumstance  which  has  been  given  as  a reason  for  supposing  that 
contraction  begins  at  the  cervix.  The  time  occupied  by  the  wave 
of  contraction  in  spreading  over  the  uterus  is,  however,  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  whole  duration  of  a pain,  and  there- 
fore the  mechanical  effect  is  that  of  a continuous  and  not  of  a 
peristaltic  contraction.  In  the  case  of  those  animals  where  several 
foetuses  are  contained  in  one  horn  of  the  uterus,  each  foetus  in 
turn  is  conveyed  to  the  vagina  by  a true  peristaltic  action,  and 
the  direction  of  the  wave  of  contraction  is  then  from  the  fundus 
to  the  cervix. 

The  uterine  contractions  follow  a certain  rhythm,  but  this 
rhythm  varies  in  the  course  of  labour.  Lach  pain  has  a jiei’iod 


* “On  the  Ganglion  Cervicale  Uteri,”  Ob.st.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXITI. 
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of  incrca.se,  a period  of  greatest  intensity,  and  a period  of  decline. 
Tlien  follows  a period  of  complete  relaxation,  considerably  longer 
than  the  whole  pain.  As  labour  advances  and  the  uterine  cavity 
becomes  smaller  by  the  progress  of  the  foetus,  the  uterine  walls 
necessarily  become  thicker.  The  pains  then  become  more  vigorous, 
especially  if  there  is  considerable  resistance,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  rhythm  is  altered.  The  intervals  become  less  in  pi’oportion, 
and  in  each  pain  the  period  of  greatest  intensity  is  prolonged 
while  the  periods  of  increase  and  decline  become  relatively  less. 
If  the  uterine  muscles  and  nervous  centres  are  well  nourished,  the 
intensity  of  the  pains  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  resistance 
encountered,  so  long  as  the  woman  has  not  become  exhausted. 

Polarity  of  the  uterus. — -The  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the 
cervix  do  not  contract  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  muscular 
wall ; but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a nervous  correlation  between 
them  of  such  a kind  that,  with  contraction  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  and  especially  with  regular,  rhythmical,  intermittent, 
expulsive  contractions,  such  as  occur  in  labour,  there  is  associated 
a physiological  yielding  of  the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  cervix, 
including  both  internal  and  external  os.  Conversely,  when  the 
body  of  the  uterus  is  inactive,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  cervix  are 
generally  in  action,  and  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  cervix  tends 
to  excite  contraction  in  the  body  of  the  uterus.  These  facts  were 
made  the  basis  of  rather  a fanciful  description  by  Reil,*  who  hold 
that  in  the  uterus  contraction  and  expansion  are  forces  naturally 
in  equipoise,  but  capable  of  polar  divergence.  His  view  was,  that 
in  the  iniimpregnated  uterus  there  is  no  divergence  of  the  forces, 
contraction  predominating  ; that  in  pregnancy  expansion  retreats 
to  one  pole,  the  fundus,  and  contraction  to  the  other  pole,  the 
cervix ; but  that,  on  the  onset  of  labour,  contraction  leaps  over, 
as  in  an  overcharged  jar,  from  the  cervix  to  the  fundus,  and 
expansion  retreats  to  the  cervix ; while,  after  delivery,  the  forces 
again  come  into  equipoise,  with  a preponderance  of  contraction. 

The  term  “polarity  of  the  uterus”  is  a convenient  one,  as  a 
concise  expression  of  the  facts,  but,  in  reality,  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  seems  to  be  a simple  one,  and  to  show  no  real 
analogy  to  electric  polarity.  The  nervous  correlation  by  which 
the  action  of  the  detrusor  muscle  is  associated  with  physiological 
yielding,  not  merely  passive  stretching,  of  the  sphincter  muscle 
which  retains  the  contents  of  the  cavity  is  shared  by  the  uterus 
with  other  hollow  viscera,  such  as  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  in 
all  cases  the  arrangement  subserves  the  same  obvious  purpose.  In 
the  case  of  the  uterus  the  physiological  yielding  and  relaxation  in 
labour  appear  to  affect  not  only  the  cervix,  but  the  muscular  wall 
of  the  vagina.  In  all  the  cases  spasm  of  tlie  sphincter  is  apt  to  be 

* See  Reil,  Archiv.  f.  PhyMologic,  VII,,  p.  41.'),  1807 ; and  Champneys’  “Notes 
i on  Uterine  Polarity,”  Obstet.  Journ.,  VII.,  1880. 
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associated  with  inactivity  of  the  expulsive  muscle.  In  the  uterus, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a further  nervous  correlation.  In  order 
to  make  labour  go  on  automatically  when  once  started,  it  is 
arranged  that  the  stretching  of  the  cervix  by  the  bag  of  mem- 
branes or  the  foetus  should  cause  by  reflex  action  expulsive  con-  ■ 
traction  of  the  body.  The  same  tendency  is  shown  by  the  uterus,  i 
to  some  extent,  at  other  times,  even  when  iinimpregnated.  Thus  ' 
in  cases  of  ha)morrhage,  with  laxity  of  the  fundus  .and  a nai-row  j 
cervix,  mechanical  dilatation  of  tlie  cervix  will  sometimes  arrest  the  , 
hemorrhage  by  stimulating  tlio  body  of  the  uterus  to  contract  and  ; 
close  the  vessels.  Similarly  ,at  any  stage  of  pregnancy  mechanical  j 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  will  generally  set  up  expulsive  pains. 
IVhether  or  not  it  be  called  polarity,  this  relation  between  the 
body  and  tlic  cervix  is  frequently  excmplifled  ; and  when  from 
any  nervous  .aberration,  whether  of  local  or  general  origin,  there  | 
is  an  almormal  condition  of  the  one,  the  condition  of  tlie  other  is  1 
usuallv  modiflcd  in  the  converse  direction.  Tims,  when  there  is  ' 
a spasmodic  contraction  or  “trismus”  of  the  os  or  cervix  uteri,  ] 
there  is  almost  always  a deficiency  in  rhythmical  .and  regular  ^ 
expulsive  pains.  If  the  os  can  be  dilated,  the  pains  will  generally  j 
come  on  regularly,  and  conversely,  if  rhythmical  pains  can  he 
excited,  physiological  yielding  of  the  os  and  cervix  will  generally  j 
take  ])lace.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  gentle  uterine  contractions,  I 
which  take  place  apart  from  labour,  and  are  not  expulsive  in  their  1 
functions,  the  strong  sphincter  fibres  which  surround  the  intern.al 
os  contract  with  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  prevent 
any  tendency  to  dilatation.  Sometimes  this  may  be  observed  to  , 
take  place  even  in  labour,  when  there  is  a tendency  to  spasm  of 
the  cervix,  associated  with  deficiency  of  expulsive  pains,  especially 
when  the  liejuor  aninii  has  escaped  prematurely.  The  efl'ect  of  a 
})ain  may  then  be  actually  somewhat  to  close  up  the  internal  or 
external  os,  instead  of  to  dilate  it  further.  ^ 

Cause  of  the  pain  in  labour. — 'fhe  severe  pain  which  ; 
almost  invariably  accompanies  labonr  is  chiefly  twofold  in  its  origin. 
First,  there  is  the  pain  ])roduced  in  the  uterine  muscle  itself  during 
its  contraction.  This  is  analogous  to  the  pain  of  colic,  and  is 
probably  due  to  the  compression  of  the  tense  filaments.  This 
kind  of  pain  is  felt  mainly  in  the  .abdomen,  over  the  surface  of 
the  uterus.  Secondly,  there  is  the  jiain  produced  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  soft  parts,  the  pressure  upon  them,  and  also  by  the  strain 
upon  the  uterine  ligaments  .and  att.achments,  when  the  uterine 
contraction  meets  with  much  resistance.  In  the  e.arly  stage  of 
labour  this  kind  of  pain  is  duo  to  the  stretching  of  the  cervix, 
and  especi.ally  of  the  margin  of  the  external  os.  Ihe  pain  so 
produced  is  generally  a dull,  aching  pain,  and  is  felt  chiefly 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum.  As  the  feetus  advances,  pain  is 
produced  by  stretching  of  the  vagina,  and  especially  of  the 
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perineum  and  vaginal  outlet.  This  is  often  of  a violent  tearing 
character,  and  very  intense,  especially  in  primiparse,  since  the 
genital  passage  becomes  more  and  more  sensitive  towards  its 
outlet,  and  in  primiparse,  stretching  never  suffices,  and  some 
laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet,  at  the  site  of  the  hymen,  is 
inevitable.  In  the  later  stage  of  labour  there  is  often  also  pain 
running  down  the  thighs,  and  violent  cramps  in  the  thighs  and 
legs,  due  to  pressure  upon  the  sacral  ple.vus.  The  intensity  of  the 
pain  in  labour  varies  very  greatly  in  different  persons,  in  some 
degree  of  accordance  with  the  amount  of  resistance  experienced, 
but  more  especially  in  proportion  to  the  nervous  susceptibility  of 
the  patient.  This  applies  especially  to  the  pain  produced  by  the 
contraction  of  the  uterine  muscle  itself.  This  in  some  cases  is 
agonising,  while  in  others  it  is  very  easily  endurable.  In  very 
exceptional  cases  labour  is  gone  through  without  any  sensation 
which  could  he  considered  as  amounting  to  pain,  and  labour  has 
even  commenced  during  sleep  and  been  completed  without  the 
mother  being  awakened.  In  such  cases  there  must  have  been 
gradual  and  easy  dilatation,  and  so  little  resistance,  that  a very 
slight  force,  perhaps  one  not  much  exceeding  the  weight  of  the 
child,  has  been  sufficient  to  effect  delivery. 

Effect  of  the  pains  on  the  general  system. — During  a 
pain  the  pulse  becomes  gradually  accelerated  till  the  pain  reaches 
its  height ; as  the  pain  subsides  the  pulse  falls  again,  and  in  the 
interval  of  rest  returns  to  its  former  rate.  The  acceleration  at 
each  pain  may  be  as  much  as  from  20  to  24  beats  per  minute. 
If  labour  is  prolonged,  there  is  also  progressive  acceleration  of  the 
minimum  pulse-rate.  The  converse  effect  on  the  foetus,  of  diminu- 
tion of  the  heart-rate,  both  during  a pain,  and  progressively  in 
prolonged  labour,  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  141).  There  is 
some  elevation  of  temperature  also  in  labour.  Normally  it  is  but 
slight,  but,  in  protracted  labour,  it  may  amount  to  as  much  as 
two  or  three  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  sensitive  women  who  feel 
the  labour-pains  very  acutely,  labour  may  give  rise  to  extreme 
nervous  disturbance.  Vomiting  is  frequent,  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions are  not  uncommon ; and  sometimes  at  the  stage  of  most 
acute  pain,  when  the  head  is  passing  the  vulva,  the  woman  loses 
all  control  over  herself,  and  becomes  scarcely  responsible  for  her 
actions.  Rigors  sometimes  occur,  without  any  notable  elevation  of 
temperature,  especially  about  tlie  time  of  full  dilatation  of  the  os, 
and  the  body  is  not  unfrequently  bathed  in  perspii’ation. 

The  Course  oe  Parturition. 

Premonitory  symptoms. — For  a week  or  two  before  delivery, 
the  uterus  generally  sinks  deeper  into  the  pelvis,  while  the  fnndu.s' 
m the  upriglit  position  of  the  woman,  falls  more  forward,  andthms 
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becomes  lower.  Symptoms  of  pressiire  on  the  chest  and  epigjastric  ; 
region  are  thereby  often  relieved.  From  the  increased  pelvic  ' 
pressiire,  there  is  often  frequent  micturition,  some  increase  of  j 
difficulty  in  walking,  and  the  vaginal  secretion  becomes  more  i 
abundant.  There  is  often  also  irritability  of  the  rectum  at  this  ' 
time  ; and  this,  when  it  occurs,  has  the  advantage  of  freeing  the  j 
pelvis  from  any  collection  of  fa>ces.  Exceptionally  in  primiparse,  \ 
as  already  described  (see  p.  1 19),  the  internal  os  becomes  expanded  \ 
by  painle.ss  contractions,  so  that  the  bag  of  membranes  rests  upon  | 
the  external  os,  but  in  the  great  majorit}’’  of  cases  the  cavit}^of  the  1 
cervix  remains  distinct  from  that  of  the  uterus  until  the  definite  i 
commencement  of  labour.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  pluriparaj,  | 
no  ])remonitory  signs  at  all  are  noticed,  and  labour  begins  (piite 
suddenly.  In  others,  besides  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  the 
uterine  contractions  which  occur  throughout  pregnancy  increase  in 
degree,  and  eventually  become  manifest  to  the  woman  herself,  j 
although  they  are  manifest  earlier  on  examination  by  another 
person.  Such  .sliglit  pains  may  recur  for  a few  hours  every  evening 
for  several  successive  days,  and  occasionally  may  pass  off  altogether 
for  some  time  before  merging  into  actual  labour. 

Spurious  pains. — 'I'he  name  of  spurious  or  false  labour  pains 
is  given  to  pains  which  often  occur  during  the  stage  preliminary  to 
labour,  and  which  are  distressing  to  the  woman,  and  sometimes 
lead  her  to  send  for  her  medical  attendant,  in  the  belief  that  labour 
is  actually  in  ])rogress.  d'liey  consist  of  painful  uterine  contrac- 
tions which  are  generally  ])artial  and  irregular,  and  arc,  at  any 
rate,  unaccompanied  by  any  physiological  yielding  of  the  cervix. 
Tliey  are  distinguished  by  tlie  fact  that  tlicy  produce  no  dilatation 
of  the  os,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  tlie  copious  lubricating 
secretion  from  the  cervix,  which  is  poured  out  in  actual  labour. 
(Such  s})urious  pains  are  often  set  up  by  some  local  irritation,  such 
as  digestive  disturbance,  or  accumulation  of  fieces,  and  are  then 
relieved  by  an  aperient  or  enema.  ^ 

The  three  stages  of  labour. — It  is  usmal  to  diAude  labour 
into  three  stages.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  dilatation  of  the  ’ 
cervical  canal  and  os  ; the  second  or  expulsive  stage  comprises  the  • 
period  from  the  full  dilatation  of  the  os  up  to  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  foetus  ; the  third  stage  is  that  of  the  delivery  of 
the  placenta. 

'The  first  stage. — There  are  three  elements  in  the  mechanism  of 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  and  os  : first,  the  mechanical  stretching 
by  the  bag  of  membranes,  or  part  of  the  foetus  projecting  into  the 
cervix ; secondly,  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
uterus,  Avhich  draAV  the  cervix  open  ; and  thirdly,  the  phj'siological 
relaxation  of  the  circular  fibres,  which  has  alreadj'  been  dcsciibed 
(see  p.  161)  as  taking  place  in  conjunction  Avith  the  contraction  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus.  Tt  folloAVS  from  the  principles  of  mechanics. 
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that  the  effect  of  any  given  pressure  within  the  bag  of  membranes 
in  producing  a tension  of  the  edge,  either  of  the  internal  or  external 
os,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  os,  and  therefore 
vanishes  when  the  os  is  very  small.  Hence,  if  the  os  is  closed  to 
begin  with,  some  dilatation  by  the  stretching  influence  of  the 
longitudinal  fibres  must  have  taken  place  before  the  mechanism 
of  dilatation  by  the  bag  of  membranes,  or  parts  of  the  fmtus,  can 
come  into  play.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  dilating  part,  as  it 
is  pressed  into  the  cervix,  is  that  of  a wedge  : a fluid  and  uniform 
wedge,  in  the  case  of  the  bag  of  membranes  ; a solid  and  irregular 
wedge,  in  the  case  of  the  head  or  other  part  of  the  foetus.  It 
follows  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  wedge  varies  according  to 
the  acuteness  of  its  angle  at  the  points  where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  edge  of  the  os.  In  mathematical  language,  the  tension  pro- 
duced on  the  edge  of  the  os  by  any  given  pressure  within  the 
membranes  is  directly  proportional,  not  only  to  the  diameter  of 
the  os,  but  to  the  siiie  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  pro- 
jecting bag  of  membranes  (or  to  the  head  when  that  is  acting  as 
dilator),  at  the  point  where  it  touches  the  edge  of  the  os,  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  os.  It  follows  that  the  dilating  force  vanishes 
when  there  is  no  projection,  and  becomes  greater  the  more  complete 
is  the  projection.  It  follows,  also,  that  it  becomes  progi’essively 
more  and  more  effective  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  dilatation 
which  has  already  been  produced.  It  will  hence  be  readily  under- 
stood why  it  is  that,  when  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  before  the  os  is  large  enough  to  allow  the 
head  to  project  much  through  it,  the  head  forms  an  extremely  bad 
dilator  as  compred  with  the  bag  of  membranes.  For  it  either 
cannot  project  into  the  os  at  all,  or  projects  so  little  as  to  form  an 
extremely  blunt  wedge  instead  of  an  acute  one. 

1 he  commencement  of  actual  labour  is  often  very  indefinite. 
The  preliminary  pains,  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
become  more  mai'kcd,  though  still  at  first  slight  and  at  long 
intervals.  Generally  there  takes  place  also  a discharge  of  mucus, 
tinged  with  blood.  This  depends  upon  separation  of  the  mem- 
bianes  from  the  uterus  near  the  internal  os,  or  upon  rupture  of 
small  ye.ssels  at  the  edge  of  the  os,  and  it  therefore  indicates  that 
the  pains  are  beginning  to  be  effective  in  producing  dilatation.  It 
IS  well  known  to  nurses  under  the  name  of  the  “sliow’,”  as  a sign 
that  labour  is  really  commencing.  It  does  not,  however,  invariably 
take  place. 

Ihe  internal  os  is  the  first  to  yield  to  the  effect  of  the  pains,  and 
the  cervix  becomes  expanded  so  as  to  form  one  cavity  with  the 
Jody,  and  allow  the  bag  of  membranes  with  the  presenting  part 
to  rest  upon  the  external  os,  before  the  external  os  itself  undergoes 
any  notable  dilatation.  This  implies  that  a sufficient  portion  of 
the  bag  of  membranes  must  have  been  detached  from  the  lower 
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part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  to  allow  the  bag  to  project  into  the 
cervix,  and  eventually  through  the  external  os.  The  pressure  of 
this  detached  portion  of  the  ovum,  acting  as  a solid  body,  serves 
as  a constant  stimulus  to  the  uterus  to  further  contraction,  and 
generally  thus  ensures  the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  although 
in  some  exceptional  cases,  as  already  mentioned  (see  p.  119),  this 
state  of  things  continues  for  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  before  active 
labour.  To  tins  constant  stimulus  to  further  contraction  is  added 
the  intermittent  stimulus  of  pressure  on  the  cervical  nerves  pro- 
duced by  the  pains  themselves.  Tliis  stage  will  generally  have 
been  readied  before  the  medical  attendant  is  summoned.  If  an 
examination  be  then  made  during  a pain,  before  the  os  is  much 
dilated,  tlie  edge  of  the  os  will  be  felt,  especially  in  primiparte,  as  a 
thin,  tense,  almost  membranous  ring,  with  the  tense  hag  of 
membranes  projecting  more  or  less  into  it,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  feel  the  presenting  part  until  the  pain  has  passed  off.  After 
a time,  as  the  os  begins  gradually  to  yield  to  succe,ssivc  pains,  its 
edge  becomes  softer,  thicker,  and  more  tumid,  and  this  change  is 
a sign  that  dilatation  will  thenceforth  proceed  more  rapidly.  In 
jiarous  women  the  edge  of  the  os  is  often  found  soft  and  thick 
when  first  examined. 

The  amount  of  sufforing  experienced  during  the  first  stage  of 
labour  varies  very  much  in  different  persons.  As  a rule  the  woman 
is  able  to  be  up  and  about.  As  the  dilatation  advances  the  pains 
recur  at  progressively  shorter  intervals,  but  each  pain  is,  short, 
compared  with  the  jiaius  of  the  expulsive  stage,  not  usually 
exceeding  a minute  in  length.  As  a general  rule  the  pain  consists 
of  uterine  contraction  only,  and  the  muscles  of  expiration  are  not 
called  into  p]ay  as  auxiliaries.  The  woman  may  cry  out  freely 
from  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  there  is  no  involuntai'y  holding 
of  the  breath  for  expulsive  effort.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  the  j)ains  often  recur  more  frecpieutly  than  the  more  pi’O' 
longed  and  vigorous  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage,  and  to  women  or 
a susc.eptible  nervous  temperament  they  may  be  more  distressing,  ( 
partly  because  the  woman  does  not  feel  that  progress  is  being  | 
made.  When  the  pains  are  frequent  the  pulse  may  become  more  f 
rapid,  sometimes  reaching  100,  but  falls  again  after  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  and  there  are  longer  intermissions  between  the  pains. 
Unless  the  first  stage  has  been  very  long  protracted,  and  provided 
that  the  meinbraues  are  not  ruptured,  this  increase  of  rapidity  in 
the  pulse  is  not  of  much  moment,  and  has  not  the  same  significance 
as  a rapid  pulse  in  the  expulsive  stage.  As  the  os  is  dilating,  a 
copious  lubricating  secretion  is  poured  oiit  by  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  cervi.x,  and  the  vaginal  walls  become  relaxed  and  dilatable. 
The  presence  of  this  secretion  in  abundance  is  a very  important 
practical  sign  to  the  accoucheur  that  the  hibour  is  likely  to  be 
completed  rapidly.  It  is  of  value  not  only  from  its  own  mechanica 
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effect,  but  as  an  iudication  that  the  vagina  as  well  as  the  cervix 
is  passing  into  a suitable  condition  of  preparedness.  Like  the 
lubricating  secretion  poured  out  in  coitus,  it  is  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  liable  to  be  deficient  when 
there  is  a tendency  to  spasm  of  the  cervix,  or  a deficiency  of 
rhythmical  pains,  also  when  there  is  any  source  of  irritation  either 
from  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  genital  passages,  or  from 
unduly  frequent  examination  at  an  early  stage  of  labour.  It  is 
also  more  likely  to  be  deficient  if  labour  is  premature,  especially 
if  induced  artificially. 

The  bag  of  membranes,  which  at  first  biilges  at  the  external  os 
only  in  the  form  of  a watch-glass  (Fig.  116,  p.  223),  protrudes  more 
and  more  as  the  first  stage  advances,  and  eventually  may  form  a 
sausage-shaped  swelling  in  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  87,  p.  168),  and 
even  protrude  externally  at  the  vulva.  When  the  mechanism  of 
nature  is  carried  out  to  the  greatest  perfection,  the  membranes 
have  just  such  a strength  that,  when  the  os  is  fully  dilated  to  the 
width  of  the  expanded  vagina,  and  not  till  then,  the  pressure  of 
the  liquor  amnii  is  raised  by  the  increasing  pains  up  to  a point 
sufficient  to  rupture  them.  The  rupture  generally  takes  place  at 
the  bulging  part ; the  liquor  amnii  in  front  of  the  head  then  flows 
away,  and  a portion  also  of  the  rest.  The  head,  however,  being 
pressed  down  into  the  cervix,  fills  it  up  like  a ball  valve,  and 
retains  a certain  part  of  the  liquor  amnii.  A portion  of  this  is 
retained  until  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  but  generally  a little 
flows  away  at  the  commencement  of  each  successive  pain,  the 
uterine  pressure  beginning  to  affect  the  liquor  amnii  before  it  has 
pressed  the  head  into  firm  contact  with  the  whole  border  of  the  os 
uteri,  or  of  that  part  of  the  genital  canal  which  it  is  entering. 
Tims  the  longer  labour  is  protracted  the  more  closely  does  the 
iiteriue  wall  come  into  contact  with  the  foetus.  If  any  other  part 
of  the  foetus  than  the  head  or  breech  presents,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  liquor  amuii  flows  away  immediately.  The  same  result 
happens,  if  from  contraction  of  the  pelvis  the  head  is  arrested 
above  the  brim  and  so  2)revented  from  descending  into  and  filling 
up  the  os. 

3’he  termination  of  the  first  stage  must  be  defined  as  being 
marked,  not  by  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  but  by  the  complete 
dilatation  of  the  os,  or  at  any  rate  by  its  dilatation  to  such  a jJoint 
that  it  offers  no  ohstacle  to  the  advance  of  the  2)i'osenting  jJart. 

hen  the  nqAure  of  the  membranes,  either  by  nature  or  by  art, 
just  coincides  with  such  dilatation,  it  marks  the  transition  from 
the  first  to  tlie  second  stage.  The  cervix  uteri  is  then  converted 
into  a continuous  tube  with  the  vagina  (see  Fig.  88,  p.  169),  tlm 
vaginal  {jortion  of  the  cervix  merely  remaining  as  a flaccid  border 
resting  flat  against  the  dilated  vagina  (oe.  Fig.  88j. 

More  frequently  there  is  no  very  well-defined  boundary  between 
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the  firat  and  second  stage.  The  membranes  give  way,  or  are 
ruptured  artificially,  before  dilatation  of  the  os  is  quite  complete. 
The  pains  then  acquire  the  character  of  those  of  the  second  stage. 


jj-jg  87 — From  a frozen  section  of  a iiatient  who  died  in  labour,  the  head  Inu’ing 
entered  the  pelvic  cavity,  but  the  membranes  being  yet  nnniptured.  L,  liver  ; 
S,  stomach  : Pa,  pancreas  ; ]),  duodenum  ; a,  aorta  ; 1%  placenta  ; oi,  os 
in’terninn  (?)  or  retraction  ring(?)  ; Bl,  bladder  ; oc,  os  externum  : if,  firethra  ; 
il/,  bag  of  membranes  ; It,  rectum.  (After  C.  liranne.) 

and  the  head  begins  to  advance,  while  there  is  still  a rim  of  the 
cervix  overlapping  the  greater  diameter  of  the  hetid,  and  foiming 
a part  of  the  obstacle  to  its  progress.  The  effect  often  is  that 
this  rim  of  the  cervix  is  carried  down,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
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head  towards  the  vaginal  outlet.  If  tlie  membranes  rupture  still 
earlier,  before  mueh  dilatation  of  the  os  has  been  eft'ected,  the 
' first  stage  is  liable  to  be  mueh  protracted,  and  the  child’s  life  runs 
a greater  risk.  This  occurs  more  frequently  in  primiparee,  in 


I 


1 ig.  88.  From  the  t^anie  eection  ns  Fig.  87,  the  fcehis  being  removed.  l‘l,  placenta ; 
ol,  cavity  of  uterus  : m,  os  internum  (?)  or  retraction  ring(?) ; C,  cavity  of 
cervix,  the  ridge  indicated  at  C is  considered  by  many  authorities  to  be  the 
internal  os  ; oe,  os  externum  ; V,  vagina. 


whom  the  os  presents  a greater  resistance  to  dilattition.  So  long 
as  the  membranes  are  intact,  and  there  is  sufiicient  liquor  amnh 
present,  the  head  is  not  pressed  down  at  all  into  the  os,  before  its 
lull  dilatation,  but  on  the  contrary  recedes  during  a pain.  The 
clnld  being  thus  only  sulijected  to  the  equable  pressure  of  the 
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liquor  amnii  on  all  sides,  its  circulation  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
interfered  with. 

When  the  membranes  are  unusually  tough  and  are  not  ruptured 
artificial!}',  the  bag  of  membranes  may  be  e.xpellcd  quite  outside 
the  vulva,  and  even  the  head  may  pass  through  the  vulva  within 
the  unruptured  membranes.  The  membranes  then  generally 
rupture  about  the  situation  of  the  neck,  after  the  birth  of  the 
head.  The  child  is  popularly  said  to  be  born  with  a ca\d,  and  to 
tlie  so-called  caul  peculiarly  lucky  properties  have  been  super- 
stitiously  attributed.  When  the  bag  of  membranes  is  tlms  carried 
down  in  front  of  the  head,  it  is  usually  torn  away  from  the  placenta. 

In  most  cases  the  amnion  alone  forms  the  caul,  the  chorion  having 
ruptured  at  the  usual  place,  and  remaining  attached  to  the  placenta, 
but  sometimes  the  caul  is  formed  of  both  membranes.  Still  more 
rarely  the  whole  ovum  may  be  e.xpelled  entire,  and  the  child  will 
tlicu  be  suffocated  if  the  membranes  are  not  ruptured  artificially. 

Tlie  uterus  acts  at  a great  disadvantage  in  propelling  the  fmtus 
while  the  mend)raries  are  entire,  not  only  because  the  body  to  pass 
through  the  ])a.ssages  is  larger,  but  because  it  does  not  itself  gain 
strength  through  the  diminution  of  its  cavity,  and  consequent 
thickening  of  its  walls,  on  the  csca])c  of  the  litpior  amnii.  Such 
an  event,  tlierefore,  is  only  likely  to  happen  when  the  child  is 
small  relatively  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  (piantity  of  litpior  amnii 
also  com])aratively  small.  Occasionally  a certain  amount  of  water 
escai)es  early  in  labour,  and  a bag  of  membranes  is  nevertheless 
afterwards  found  presenting.  This  generally  depends  on  the 
membranes  having  been  ruptured  not  at  the  os  but  higher  up 
within  the  uterus,  so  that  after  the  escape  of  a portion  of  the  Ikpior 
amnii,  the  opening  is  more  or  less  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
2)rcsenting  part.  More  rarely  tliere  is  fluid  between  the  chorion 
and  amnion,  and  two  bags  of  membranes  may  then  be  ruptured  in 
succession.  Occasionally  also  fluid  is  said  to  be  secreted  between 
the  choi'ion  and  the  uterine  wall,  probably  in  some  remnant  of  the 
deciduid  cavity,  and  to  be  e.xpelled  with  the  early  pains.  I 

i)/o(/e  m which  the  cervix  and  vagina  exgmnd. — The  soft  parts  | 

which  close  the  pelvic  cavity  below  and  form  the  pelvic  floor,  as  I 

seen  in  antero-posterior  section,  may  be  regai’dcd  as  made  up  of  f 

two  triangles,  the  anterior  and  posterior  pelvic  triangles.’**  The  | 

apex  of  the  anterior  triangle  is  at  the  cervix  uteri,  its  base  at  the  { 

pubes.  The  apex  of  the  ])osterior  triangle  is  at  the  edge  of  the  ' 

perineum,  its  base  is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum  and 
the  coccyx.  The  two  triangles  are  separated  by  the  vagina,  which 
forms  a transverse  slit,  the  weakest  part  of  the  pelvic  flooi,  and 
allows  one  triangle  to  slide  upon  the  other  to  some  extent  (sec 
Fig.  89,  p.  171;.  Of  the  two  the  anterior  triangle  is  the  most 

♦ See  Hart,  Atlas  of  Feuiale  Pelvie  Anatomy,  pp.  57—67. 
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movable,  since  its  base  only  is  fixed,  and  its  ajDex  moves  up  and 
down  with  tlie  cervix  uteri.  The  lower  side  of  the  posterior 
triangle  has  its  mobility  limited  by  its  close  connection  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  rectum,  which  is  held  in  place  by  strong  muscles, 
the  levator  ani  and  others. 

Tlie  mode  in  which  the  vagina  expands  in  labour  is  shown  by 
Braune’s  frozen  sections  (Figs.  87,  88,  pp.  168,  169).  The  anterior 
pelvic  triangle  is  drawn  upwards,  while  the  posterior  pelvic  ti’iangle 


Fig.  89. — Vertical  section  of  pelvis  in  the  virgin.  1,  body  of  uterus  ; 2,  its  cavity  ; 
3,  the  vaginal  portion  ; 4,  canal  of  cervi.\  ; 5,  lower  lip  of  os  externum, 
forming  apex  of  anterior  triangle  ; 6,  vagina  ; 7,  hymen,  forming  apex  of 
posterior  triangle  ; 8,  fourchette  : 9,  Fossa  navicularis  ; 10,  urethra  ; 
11,  bladder,  empty  and  relaxed  ; 12,  rectum  ; 13,  anus;  14,  recto-vaginal 
septum  ; 15,  perineum  ; 16,  vesico-uterine  fo.ssa  of  peritoneum  ; 17,  pouch 
of  Douglas  ; 18,  os  pubis  ; 19,  labium  minus  ; 20,  labium  majiis. 

is  pushed  downward  by  the  advancing  liead.  The  two  triangles 
thus  open  to  let  the  foetus  pass  like  double  swing  doors,  which 
swing  open  in  opposite  directions,  and  thus  convert  the  vagina 
into  a wide  canal. 

I he  ten.sion  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  uterus  necessarily  exercises  an  upward  tractibn  upon 
the  cervix  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  anterior  pelvic  triangle 
IS  free  to  yield  to  this  traction  and  is  accordingly  drawn  upward, 
so  that  the  upper  i)art  of  the  bladder  is  elevated  above  the  piibes 
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(see  Fig.  87,  i).  168),  and  the  peritoneum  is  stripped  off  it.  Before 
the  commencement  of  labour,  the  whole  of  the  bladder,  when 
empty,  is  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  pubes.  AVhen  the  anterior 
triangle  has  been  drawn  upward,  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder 
lies  behind  the  pubes,  flattened  by  pressure  of  the  presenting 
])art.  The  urine,  if  any,  is  contained  in  the  upper  part  above 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  ])ubes.  The  anterior  margin  of  the  os 
externum  (oe,  Fig.  88,  ]).  169)  becomes  higlicr  in  reference  to  the 
jdane  of  the  brim  than  the  posterior  margin.  The  anterior  margin 
of  the  os  iuternum  or  retraction  ring,  whichever  bo  the  correct 
interpretation  (of,  Fig.  88)  is  also  elevated  as  much  as  U8  inches 
higlier  above  tlie  plane  of  the  brim  than  the  posterior  margin.  If 
the  ridge  indicated  at  C be  the  true  internal  os,  its  anterior  margin 
lies  above  the  pelvic  brim,  while  its  posterior  margin  is  below  it, 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  second  piece  of  the  sacrum.  The  longi- 
tudinal tension  has  also  the  effect  that  the  cervix  and  lower  uterine 
segment  are  elongated  as  well  as  expanded  laterally,  and  their  walls 
are  thereby  the  more  thinned.*'  Since  the  posterior  pelvic  triangle 
cannot  be  dmwii  upwards  as  a whole,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  is  driven 
downward  by  the  advancing  head  (see  Fig.  87,  p.  168),  the  ])Osterior 
wall  of  the  uterus,  es])eciiijly  of  the  cervix,  is  more  thinned  than 
the  anterior.  Hence  arises  the  greater  liability  to  rupture  at  the 
postei'ior  wall.  In  ])ro[)ortion  as  the  wall  of  the  uterus  below 
the  retraction  ring  becomes  thinned  by  stretching,  longitudinal 
and  transverse,  so  the  wall  above  it  becomes  thickened  by  retrac- 
tion or  shrinking,  chiefly  longitudinal. 

Caput  succedaneum  in  the  first  stage. — if  the  membranes 
are  ruptured  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated,  and  especially  if  the 
dilatation  is  long  deferred  and  the  pains  active,  an  effusion  of 
serum  takes  ])lacc  beneath  that  part  of  the  scalp,  or  other 
presenting  part  of  the  foetus,  which  projects  into  the  os,  and  so 

* Tlie  ridge  iimikcd  oi  was  regarded  by  J’raune  as  llie  internal  os,  2Ja.rtIy  on 
account  of  the  large  vein  at  tliat  level  seen  in  the  section.  This  would  agree  with 
the  view  of  liandl  (see  j>.  ll!>)  as  regards  the  internal  os  and  retraction  ring, 
lint  the  majority  of  authorities  now  regard  it  as  the  retraction  ring.  Its  existence 
as  a ridge  i)rojecting  inwards  may,  however,  be  due  1o  its  coinciding  with  the 
deirression  between  the  head  and  body  of  the  foetus,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  87.  On  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  where  the  coincidence  does  not  exist,  the  ridge  is  not 
seen  on  the  section  of  the  wall.  In  a frozen  section  by  IJarbour  showing  the 
second  stage  of  labour,  the  head  lying  slightly  lower  than  in  Fig.  87 , the  upper 
part  of  the  bladder  is  in  about  the  same  position,  but  the  peritoneum  is  stripped 
off  only  the  front  of  it,  the  utero-vesical  reflection  of  periloiieuin  lying  at  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  pubes.  This  is  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  ridge  marked  at  0 
indicates  the  position  of  the  internal  os.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  great  elevation 
of  the  retraction  ring  or  os  internum  above  the  level  of  the  brim  shown  in  I'ig.  8/ 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a usual  occurrence  in  normal  labour.  It  is  true  that  the 
jrelvis  is  not  contracted,  but  the  membranes  are  .still  intact  although  the  os  is  fully 
expanded,  and  the  second  stage  of  labour  so  far  advanced,  that  the  head  is  lesting 
on  the  ijelvic  outlet.  Labour  may  have  been  i)i'olonged,  therefore,  in  conse<]uencc 
of  the  failure  of  the  membranes  to  ruijture  earlier. 
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is  unsupported,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  foetus  is  subjected.  In  addition  to  the  serum  a small 
quantity  of  blood  may  also  be  effused.  The  swelling  thus  produced 
is  called  tlie  caput  succedaneum,  and  it  may  form  a prominence 
elevated  for  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  surface  of  the  cranial 
bones.  It  renders  the  shape  of  the  head  more  sharply  conical, 
and  thus  better  adapted  for  the  wedge-like  action  of  dilating  the 
cervix.  It  therefore  tends  to  compensate,  in  some  small  degree, 
for  the  loss  of  the  bag  of  membranes  as  a dilator.  The  position  of 
the  caput  succedaneum  as  regards  the  foetus  will  be  considered 
hereafter  in  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  labour. 

Second  or  Expulsive  Stage. — As  soon  as  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  if  the  os  has  reached  the  stage  of  full  dilatation,  or 
nearly  so,  the  character  of  the  pains  is  completely  altered.  This 
arises  from  two  causes  : first,  because  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is 
diminished,  and  its  walls  thereby  rendered  thicker  and  their 
muscular  power  stronger ; secondly,  because  there  is  an  increase 
of  reflex  stimulus,  from  the  walls  of  the  uterus  coining  into  contact 
with  the  foetus,  and  the  cervix  and  vagina  being  pressed  upon  by 
the  hard  head  instead  of  the  elastic  bag  of  membranes.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  uterus,  contracting- 
round  the  foetus,  appears  to  take  a rest  for  a short  time.  Then 
the  pains  recur,  and  are  now  much  more  powerful  and  prolonged, 
each  pain  lasting  sometimes  a minute  and  a half,  or  two  minutes, 
instead  of  less  than  a minute.  At  first  the  pains  are  often  at 
longer  intervals  than  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  stage, 
and  the  jiulse,  in  consequence,  becomes  quieter  between  the  pains. 
As  labour  advances  they  become  again  more  frequent,  and  as  the 
head  begins  to  press  upon  and  pass  through  the  vulva,  pains  often 
come  in  quick  succession,  with  hardly  any  perceptible  interval, 
until  the  head  is  born.  In  the  expulsive  stage,  not  only  are  the 
uterine  contractions  more  powerful,  but  the  woman  now  instinctively 
aids  them  by  the  expiratory  muscles,  which  act  as  they  do  in 
defecation.  These  bearing-down  efforts,  though  they  are  made 
instinctively,  are  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will.  In 
order  to  fix  the  pelvis  and  the  chest,  the  woman  involuntarily 
places  her  feet  against  some  support,  such  as  the  foot  of  the  bod, 
and  clutches  something  with  her  hands,  such  as  a long  towel  tied 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed.  A deep  brcatli  is  first  taken,  and  then  the 
glottis  is  closed,  and  all  the  expiratory  muscles  put  into  strong 
action.  The  abdominal  pressure  so  produced,  besides  its  own 
direct  mechanical  effect,  probably  stimulates  the  uterus  to  more 
vigorous  contraction.  In  consequence  of  this  action  of  the  auxiliary 
muscles,  the  character  of  the  cry  is  altered  in  the  expulsive  stage. 
There  is  no  longer  any  loud  crying-o\it  during  the  height  of  a pain, 
but  instead  of  this  the  breatli  is  held,  and  the  silence  is  broken 
only  by  short  deep  expiratory  groans  in  the  intervals  between  the 
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beariug-down  efforts.  As  the  pain  is  passing  off,  or  wlien  it  is  just 
commencing,  there  may  still  be  lond  crying-ont. 

Altliongh  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  are  more  violent  in  the 
second  stage,  they  are  often  less  distressing  than  the  pains  of  the 
first  stage.  The  woman  herself  feels  the  presence  of  a solid  body 
to  be  expelled,  her  attention  is  taken  up  by  the  semi-voluntary 
efforts  which  she  makes  to  expel  it,  and  her  patience  is  no  longer 
tried  by  the  feeling  that  no  progress  is  being  made.  The  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles  must  be  regarded  as  reflex  although 
partially  under  the  control  of  tlie  will.  For  the  bearing-down 


Fig.  90. — Appearance  of  tlie  vertex  at  tlie  vulval  outlet. 


efforts  may  take  place  to  some  extent  under  chloroform  narcosis,  if 
not  too  deep,  or  in  the  coma  following  puerperal  convulsions.  The 
auxiliary  forces  can  only  act  with  a closed  glotti.s,  and  the  action 
of  the  glottis  has  been  well  compared  to  that  of  a safety-valve.  As 
the  head  approaches  the  outlet  of  the  vagina,  which  is  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the  canal,  and  where  there  is  most  risk  of  lacera- 
tion the  Tiain  becomes  so  intense  at  the  height  of  a contraction,  if 
a rupture  is  threatened,  that  the  woman  opens  her  glottis  to  cry 
out  The  effect  is  imhiediately  to  take  off  a part  of  the  expulsive 
force,  and  so  diminish  the  risk  of  rupture.  Such  an  outcry  generally 
takes  place  when  the  head  is  just  on  the  point  of  passing,  and  tlie 
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perineum  and  vaginal  outlet  are  at  their  greatest  strain.  Besides 
the  safety-valve  action  of  the  glottis,  which  takes  place  automati- 
cally, the  accoucheur  may  also  utilise  it  to  some  extent  to  regulate 
the  coui-se  of  lahour.  If  the  pains  are  ineffective,-  and  the  bearing- 
down  efforts  weak,  he  may  exhort  the  woman  to  hold  her  breath, 
and  make  stronger  efforts ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pains  are 
violent  and  a rupture  of  the  perineum  is  threatened,  he  may  tell 
her’to  cry  out,  and  not  to  hold  her  breath. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  pains  of  the  second  stage,  the  head 
advances  intermittently,  receding  somewhat  in  the  intervals  of 
the  pains  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  soft  parts.  A 


Kmergence  of  fcetal  head  at  vulval  outlet.  2S,  secoud  sacral  vertebra  ; 
■B,  bladder  ; It,  rectum  ; a,  anus fourchette  ; ur,  urethra.  (After  Schroeder. ) 


caput  succedaneum  is  formed  more  frequently  in  the  expulsive 
stage  than  in  the  firet  stage,  and  it  now  occupies  that  part  of  the 
head  which  looks  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  and  is  unsupported 
by  either  cervdx  or  vaginal  walls,  being  due  as  before  to  the 
effect  of  pressure  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  foetus.  By  the  jiressuro 
of  the  head  as  it  descends,  the  rectum  is  emptied  of  any  freces 
which  it  may  contain.  As  the  head  begins  to  press  upon  and 
distend  the  perineal  body,  the  perineum  bulges  outward,  and  at  the 
^me  time  it  is  elongated  and  its  anterior  margin  carried  forward. 
Ihe  rectum  is  flattened  by  the  head;  the  anus  itself  is  carried 
forward,  lengthening  the  space  lictwcen  it  and  the  coccyx,  and,  as 
t le  apex  of  the  head  protrudes  through  the  vulva,  the  stretching 
o the  iierineum  drags  apart  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  the  anus 
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opens  to  the  size  of  an  iueh  or  more,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  reetinn 
resting  upon  it  (see  Fig.  90,  p.  174).  Eventually  the  edge  of  the 
perineinn,  stretehed  almost  as  thin  as  a membrane,  forms  a ring 
round  the  apex  of  the  head,  if  it  has  not  been  lacerated  in  a previous 
labour.  The  perineum  may  be  so  thin  toward  its  anterior  part, 
that  the  sutures  of  the  head  can  be  felt  through  it.  (Fig.  91,  p.  175.) 
Before  this  can  take  place  in  a primipai’a,  the  inevitable  laceration 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  vaginal  outlet,  marked  by  the  insertion  of 
the  hymen,  must  have  already  occurred.  By  alternate  advance  and 
recession  of  the  head,  the  thin  margin  of  the  pei’ineum  is  gradually 
stretched.  Sometimes  the  head  is  arrested  at  the  end  of  a pain,  with 
the  thin  ring  still  stretched  over  it  and  intact,  but  no  longer  recedes. 
This  has  been  called  the  stage  of  “crowning,”  and  when  it  occurs, 
may  generally  be  taken  as  a sign  that  the  head  will  pass  without  any 
serious  laceration  of  j>erincum.  As  soon  as  the  greatest  diameter 
of  the  head  has  passed,  the  elastic  and  contractile  forces  of  the 
vagina  assist  its  further  progress,  and  the  edge  of  the  perineum 
<pncl\ly  slips  over  it.  Slight  laceration  of  the  fourchettc  at  this 
time  is  very  common,  but  not  inevitable.  The  body  is  sometimes 
expelled  by  the  same  pain,  and  generally  by,  at  any  rate,  the 
following  one,  which  occurs  after  a short  interval  of  rest,  and  is 
followed  by  a gush  of  pent-up  licpior  amnii,  generally  mingled  with 
some  blood  which  indicates  partial  detachment  of  the  placenta. 
'I’lius  terminates  the  second  stage  of  labour.  The  description  of 
the  third  stage  will  be  deferred  till  after  the  consideration  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  second  stage. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  MECHANISM  OF  LABUUH 


The  maimer  in  which  the  foetal  head  passes  through  the  genital 
canal  depends  upon  the  propulsive  forces  which  act  upon  it,  and 
the  resistance  which  it  meets.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  mechanism  of  labour  in  head  presentations,  and  the  various 
movements  of  the  liead  during  its  passage,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  study  the  forces  which  act  upon  the  foetus,  and  the 
direction  of  action  of  each. 

The  propulsive  force  produced  by  a uterine  contraction  is  made 
up  of  two  parts — (1)  the  general  intra-uterine  pressure,  (2)  the 
direct  uterine  j^ressure  upon  the  foetus. 

General  intra-uterine  pressure. — The  contracting  w.alls 
of  the  uterus  pressing  upon  the  bag  of  membranes  in  its  cavity, 
filled  with  liquor  amnii,  cause  a pressure  in  that  fluid  which,  in 
general,  is  uniform  throughout  every  part  of  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  variation  at  different  levels,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
itself.  So  long  as  the  cervix  uteri  is  closed  no  propulsive  force 
is  thus  produced.  As  soon  as  the  cervix  begins  to  be  opened,  the 
pressure  in  the  liquor  amnii  causes  the  bag  of  membranes  to  bulge 
through  the  os.  A resultant  propulsive  force  is  then  produced 
which  tends  to  force  the  ovum  as  a whole  forwards  through  the 
cervix,  but  has  no  action  upon  the  foetus.  Its  direction  may  be 
infeiTed  from  the  consideration  that  it  would  be  neutralised  if  there 
were  no  unsupported  part  of  the  bag  of  membranes,  that  is  to  say, 
if  there  were  an  equal  pressure  acting  over  every  part  of  the 
membranes  which  bulge  into  the  os.  The  force  must  therefore  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  would  be  the  resultant  of  such  a 
uniform  pressure  over  the  bulging  membranes  ; in  other  words,  it 
acts  in  the  central  axis  of  the  os  uteri  and  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.  If  the  membranes  still  remain  unrupturcd  after  the  os 
uteri  is  fully  dilated,  as  in  such  a case  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  87, 
p.  168,  we  must  conceive  the  place  of  the  os  uteri  to  be  taken  by 
that  circle  of  the  vagina  where  the  bag  of  membranes  ceases  to  be 
pressed  upon  by  the  vaginal  walls,  and  becomes  unsupported. 

After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  head  usually  fills  up  the 
' cervix  uteri  or  vagina  like  a ball  valve,  and  a considerable  propor- 
■ tion  of  the  liquor  amnii  is  retained  witliin  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 

• although  a small  quantity  of  it  generally  continues  to  escape  at 
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the  commencement  of  each  pain  throughout  the  course  of  labour. 
The  general  intra-uterine  pressure  then  acts  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  head,  M'hile  that  part  which  projects  into  tlie  os  uteri  or 
vagina  is  unsupported.  The  force  acting  on  the  head  from  this 
cause  is  equivalent  to  a fluid  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  liquor 
amnii  acting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  including  that  part 
which  is  articulated  to  the  trunk.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
trunk  would  be  in  equilibrium,  as  far  as  regai'ds  the  liquor  amnii, 
if  a surface  of  similar  fluid  pressure  were  substituted  for  the  area 
of  junction  with  the  head  ; and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  fluid 
pressure  transmitted  from  the  trunk  to  the  head  is  the  same  as  if 
the  trunk  were  removed  and  the  fluid  acted  directly  on  the  head. 
Thus  results  a propulsive  forcC)  acting  no  longer  upon  the  whole 
ovum  but  upon  the  head.  It  is  not  transmitted  to  the  head 
througli  the  condyles,  but  in  analogy  with  the  former  case,  its 
direction  is  perpendicular  to  that  circle  of  the  head  where  the  head 
ceases  to  be  pressed  iqiou  by  the  cervix  or  vagina,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  lies  in  the  central  axis  of  that  circle. 

Ill  general  there  is  free  communication  between  the  liquor  amnii 
within  tlic  uterus  and  that  in  the  bulging  bag  of  membranes  in 
front  of  the  head,  sometimes  called  the  “ fore-waters.”  During  a 
pain  the  bulging  of  the  membranes  is  increased  and  the  head 
appears  to  recede.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  general  intra- 
uterine pressure  docs  not  exercise  any  propulsive  force  upon  the 
foetus  until  after  rupture  of  the  membranes.  There  is  one  excep- 
tion, however,  to  this  rule.  Sometimes,  when  the  liquor  amnii  is 
scant}q  and  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour  progresses  with  the 
membranes  still  unruptured,  as  shown  in  Fig.  87,  p.  168,  the  head 
may  lit  so  tightly  in  the  genital  canal  as  to  shut  off  the  fore- 
waters  from  the  liquor  amnii  within  the  uterus.  The  increased 
intra-\iterinc  pressure  due  to  a pain  is  then  not  transmitted  to  the 
fore-waters  and  exercises  a propulsive  force  on  the  foetus,  due  to 
the  excess  of  the  intra-uterine  pressure  over  ’that  of  the  fore- 
waters. 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that  in  Barbour’s  frozen  section,  representing 
the  second  stage  of  labour,  the  head  near  the  outlet,  liquor  amnii 
intervenes  between  the  breech  and  the  fundus  uteri.  The  chief 
force  at  work  is  therefore  the  general  intra-uterine  pressure. 

Direct  uterine  pressure. — Besides  the  pressure  transmitted 
through  the  liquor  amnii,  the  uterine  walls  exercise  direct  pressure 
on  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  foetus  where  they  come  in  contact, 
and  thus  produce  a force  which  is  transmitted  to  the  head  through 
the  foetal  spine  and  the  occipital  condyles.  If  the  uterus  were  to 
contract  like  a uniform  bag,  it  would  tend,  during  a pain,  to 
assume  a spherical  shape,  the  sphere  being  that  form  which  has 
the  smallest  surface  for  a given  amount  of  cubic  contents.  1 his  is 
not  found  to  be  the  case.  When  uncontracted,  the  uterus  lies 
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like  a more  or  less  flaccid  bag;  but,  when  it  contracts,  it  tends 
to  assume  a certain  definite  form,  dependent  upon  its  natural 
shape,  and  the  relative  strength  of  its  muscular  fibres.  Hence, 
by  German  authors,  this  direct  uterine  pressure  upon  the  foetus  is 
called  the  “ form-restitution  force.”  During  a pain  a transverse 
section  of  the  uterus,  which,  when  the  woman  is  lying  on  her  back, 


lig.  92.— Diagi-am  of  the  partuiient  canal  in  a state  of  full  dilatation. 

is  much  flattened  antero-posteriorly  from  the  effect  of  gravity 
ecomes  more  nearly  circular.  The  longitudinal  diameter  ok  the 
uterus  IS  found  to  be  not  shortened  but  actually  lengthened  during 
a pam.  this  proves  that  the  action  of  the  circular  fibres  is 
relatively  so  powerful  that  the  a.xisof  the  foetus  is  straightened  by 
»e  pam,  notwith.standing  the  pre.ssure  on  the  breech.  And  thus 
IS  explained  the  fact  that  the  pressure  on  the  breech,  due  to  the 
action  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  is  able  to  transmit  a force  through 
e spine  to  the  head  without  loss,  notwithstanding  the  pliant 
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nature  of  the  foetal  axis,  that  axis  being  supported  on  all  sides  by 
the  circular  fibres  and  so  prevented  from  bending. 

The  direction  of  the  force  resulting  from  the  direct  uterine 
pressure  on  the  foetus  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
uterus.  The  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus  during  labour  is 
generally  considered  to  be  noimally  nearly  coincident  with  the 
axis  of  the  pelvic  brim,  but  varies  to  some  extent  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  common  deviation  of  the  fundus  uteri  toward  the 
right  side,  or  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  woman.  In 
the  absence  of  a pain,  while  the  woman  is  lying  on  her  back,  the 
fundus  uteri  is  inclined  backward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
brim,  a position  wliicli  is  seen  also  in  the  frozen  corpse  (hig.  87, 
]).  K)8)  ; but  during  a pain,  in  the  second  stage  of  labour,  the 
fundus  becomes  more  or  less  thrown  forward,  in  consequence  of 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  produced  by  the  preliminary  deep 
insi)iration.  When  the  woman  stands  upright,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fundus  is  apt  to  be  inclined  forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of 
the  Ijrim,  if  the  abdominal  walls  are  lax.  On  the  whole,  the 
average  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  uterus  ma}'^  be  regarded  as 
being  slightly  inclined  posteriorly  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
brim  (sec  Fig.  92,  p.  179).  M’his  implies  a corresponding  inclina- 
tion of  the  force  due  to  direct  uterine  pressure.  Fig.  92  is 
diagrammatic,  since  the  whole  parturient  canal  is  not  dilated 
thus  at  the  same  time,  the  fundus  having  begun  to  descend 
by  retraction  before  the  vulval  outlet  is  fully  dilated  by  the 
advancing  head. 

Auxiliary  forces.  - -In  the  expulsive  stage  of  labour,  when  the 
auxiliary  muscles  come  to  the  aiil  of  the  uterus,  the  first  step  is 
that,  at  the  onset  of  a pain,  the  woman  takes  a deep  breath  and 
then  closes  the  glottis,  thus  fixing  the  diaphragm.  'I'his  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  depresses  somewhat  the  fundus  uteri,  and  thus 
brings  the  uterine  axis  more  nearly  into  coincidence  with  the  axis 
of  the  brim.  The  glottis  remaining  closed,  the  expiratory  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  chest  compress  the  abdominal  contents,  just 
as  in  defecation  or  micturition,  while  the  diaphragm  remains  passive. 
The  abdominal  pressure  thus  produced  acts  over  every  part  of  the 
outside  of  the  uterus  except  those  which  are  below  the  level  of  the 
stratum  of  cellular  tissue  in  the  pelvis  forming  the  floor  of  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  part  of  the  uterus  thus  pressed  upon 
coincides  nearly  with  that  part  of  the  muscle  which  is  actively 
contracting.  The  effect  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  is  therefore  to 
add  to  each  of  the  resultant  forces  already  mentioned,  namely,  the 
general  intra-uterine  pressure,  and  the  direct  uterine  pressure  on 
the  fmtus.  It  has  also  another  influence  of  great  i)ractical  value, 
namely,  that  it  tends  to  press  the  uterus  downwards,  as  a whole, 
towards  the  pelvis.  This  takes  ofl'  the  tension  placed  by  the 
uterine  contractions  on  that  lower  distensible  uterine  segment 
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which  intervenes  between  the  strong  retracting  or  thickening  part 
of  the  muscle  (see  p.  172),  and  the  attachment  of  the  uterus  to 
the  pelvis,  and  which  accordingly  is  the  part  of  the  uterus  most 
liable  to  rupture.  Thus  the  tendency  to  rupture  of  the  uterus  is 
resisted  by  an  efficient  action  of  tbe  auxiliary  muscles,  and  is  more 
likely  to  occur  if  the  abdominal  walls  are  weakened  by  fat  or  over- 
distension. 

In  a protracted  labour,  as  the  liquor  amnii  gradually  escapes 
more  and  more  completely,  the  uterine  walls  come  into  closer 
contact  with  the  foetus,  and  thus  the  relative  importance  of  the 
general  intra-nterine  pressure  becomes  progressively  less,  and  that 
of  the  direct  uterine  pressure  on  the  foetus  pi-ogressively  greater. 
This  will  happen  the  more  rapidly  if  any  deformity  of  the  pelvis 
prevents  the  head  descending  into  it  sufficiently  to  act  effectively 
as  a ball-valve.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  force  exerted  by  tbe 
general  intra- uterine  pressure  on  the  head  is  always  perpendicular 
to  that  circle  of  the  soft  parts  which  the  head  is  at  the  moment 
entering,  and  therefore  acts  always  at  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. That  produced  by  the  direct  uterine  pressure  acts  nearly  in 
the  axis  of  the  brim  until  the  head  is  so  far  advanced  that  the 
trunk  meets  the  inclined  pelvic  floor  (see  Fig.  91,  p.  175).  It 
then  becomes  inclined  more  forward,  but  still  does  not  act  so 
strictly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  head  is  advancing  as  the  other 
force.  It  is  therefore  an  advantage  if,  in  the  later  stage  of  labour, 
a considerable  quantity  of  liquor  amnii  is  still  retained. 

Magnitude  of  the  forces  acting  in  labour. — The  force 
exerted  by  the  uterus  is  of  much  greater  magnitude  and  import- 
ance than  that  produced  by  the  auxiliary  muscles.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  if  pains  are  absent,  no  voluntary  effort  is  effective 
in  forwarding  labour.  Matthews  Duncan*  ascertained  experi- 
mentally the  force  necessary  to  rupture  the  membranes,  and  found 
it  to  vary  from  4^  to  361b.,  the  average  being  lolb.  He  inferred 
that  the  minimum  force  necessary  to  complete  labour  does  not 
much  exceed  that  which  ruptures  the  membranes,  and  believed 
that  the  force  naturally  expended  does  not  often  exceed  501b. 
Schatz  endeavoured  to  measure  the  force  directly  by  manometer, 
and  found  it  to  vary  between  17  and  551b. 

The  natural  nipture  of  the  membranes  at  a certain  time,  which 
normally  should  correspond  to  the  completion  of  the  first  st.age, 
depends  upon  two  factors,  first  the  increase  in  size  of  the  os  uteri, 
and,  secondly,  the  progressive  increase  in  the  force  of  the  pains. 
Supposing  the  pressure  of  the  liquor  am;iii  to  remain  constant,  the 
effect  of  that  pressure  in  producing  tension,  and  therefore  tendency 
to  rupture,  of  the  enclosing  membrane,  is  proportional  to  the  radius 
of  tliat  sphere  which  corresponds  in  curvature  to  the  projecting  bag 


* Researches  in  Obstetrics,  p.  299. 
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of  membranes  at  any  point.  While  the  osis  still  small,  the  pro- 
truding membranes  form  a segment  of  a small  sphere,  but  as  the 
os  enlarges,  the  corresponding  sphere  also  enlarges,  and  with  it  the 
strain  upoii  the  membranes,  even  apart  from  any  increased  vigour 
in  the  pains. 

Resistances. — The  movements  of  the  head  and  other  parts 
of  the  fmtus  in  passing  through  the  pelvis  are  determined  by 


Fig.  93. — Muscles  of  pelvic  floor  seen  from  above.  1,  uretlira  ; 2,  vagina; 
3.  rectum  ; 4,  obturator  intcrnus  ; 2',  anterior  fibres  of  levator  ani,  encircling 
vagina  ; 5,  mitlJle  fibres  ; 6,  posterior  fibres;  7,  sacrum. 


the  directions  of  the  resistances  they  encounter.  It  has  already 
been  e.xplained  (see  p.  15)  that  the  pelvis  is  so  sha])ed  that 
it  corresponds,  in  a degree,  to  a female  screw.  The  largest 
diameter  gradually  changes  from  a transverse  to  an  antero- 
posterior direction,  as  it  is  traced  from  above  downwards,  and  the 
anterior  and  posterior  inclined  planes  of  the  ischium  are  so 
arranged  that  the  left  anterior  and  right  posterior  (piartcrs  of  the 
pelvis  combine  to  form  a portion  of  a screw  with  a turn  li'om  left 
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to  riijht ; the  right  anterior  and  left  posterior  quarters  another 
portion  of  screw  with  the  opposite  turn,  namely  from  right  to  left. 
AVlien  the  head  reaches  the  floor  of  the  pelvis  it  meets  an  inclined 
plane  sloping  forwards,  formed,  first,  by  the  lower  part  of  tlio 
sacrum,  secondly  by  the  coccyx  witli  the  muscles  attached  to  it, 
tliirdly  by  the  soft  parts  between  the  coccyx  and  the  anus, 
together  with  the  recto-vaginal  septum  which  lies  flattened 
against  them,  and  finally  by  the  perineal  body.  This  inclined 
plane,  as  it  exists  in  a multipara  when  the  vaginal  canal  is  as  yet 
only  partially  dilated,  is  well  seen  in  the  section  from  a frozen 
body,  shown  in  Fig.  87,  p.  168.  In  a primipara,  the  perineal 
body  extends  much  further  forward,  and  its  position,  when  fully 
distended  by  the  advancing  head,  is  shown  in  Fig.  92,  p.  179. 

The  movement  of  the  presenting  part,  as  it  ajjproaches  the 
outlet  of  the  soft  parts,  is  much  affected  by  the  shape  of  the 
strong  muscle  which  virtually  forms  the  sphincter  of  the  vagina, 
namely,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  levator  aui  (Fig.  93,  2').  The 
main  attachments  of  this  are  anteriorly  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  pubes,  and  posteriorly  to  the  sphincter  aui,  with  which 
it  blends,  and,  through  the  medium  of  tliis,  to  the  coccyx. 
Hence,  when  the  pelvic  floor,  di’iven  down  before  the  advancing 
fmtus,  is  bulged  outward,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  levator 
ani  stretched  open,  this  muscle  being  attached  most  firmly 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  and  comparatively  free  at  the  sides, 
takes  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  with  its  long  diameter  antero-posterior. 
In  easy  labours,  when  the  j^i’esenting  part  does  not  fit  tightly 
to  the  bony  jielvis,  the  shape  of  this  elliptic  opening  has  more  to 
do  than  that  of  the  pelvis  with  the  rotation  of  the  long  diameters 
of  the  presenting  part  into  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  outlet. 


Positions  of  the  Head  in  Vertex  Presentations. 

The  head,  as  it  enters  the  brim,  may  occupy  almost  any 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  The  simplest  classification  is  that  adopted 
by  British  authors,  according  to  which  the  pelvis  is  divided  in  four 
quadrants  by  antero-posterior  and  transverse  lines,  and  four 
positions  of  the  liead  are  described  according  to  the  quadrant 
in  which  the  occiput  lies.  For  any  other  presenting  part  there 
will  also  be  four  corresponding  positions.  Again,  it  is  usual 
with  Britisli  authors  to  name  the  rujht  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  that  diameter  which  passes  through  the  right  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  and  the  left  oblique  that  which  passes  through 
the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  It  must  be  liorne  iu  mind, 
that  by  some  Continental  writers  exactly  the  reverse  usage  is 
adopted. 
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Fig.  94. — llrim  of  tlio  i)olvis,  and  base  of  tlic  foetal  skull  in  the  firat  cranial  position. 

pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale  j the 
forehead  toward  the  riglit  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Second  or  rUjht  occipito-antcrior  (7?.  0.  A.). — 4'lie  long  diameter 
of  the  head  apiu’oximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 


Fig.  95. — Brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  base  of  the  foetal  skull  in  the  second  position. 

})elvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale ; the 
forehead  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Third  or  rigid  occ^nto-gjonterior  [It.  0.  P.). — The  long  diameter 
of  the  head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of 
the  pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis ; the  forehead  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale. 


The  four  following  are  the  positions  of  the  fcetal  head  : — 

First  or  left  occipito-anterior  {L.  0.  A.). — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
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Fourth  or  left  ocdjnto-posterior  (L.  0.  P.). — The  long  diameter 
of  the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  occiput  points  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis ; the  forehead  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale. 


Fig.  96. — Brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  base  of  the  fcetal  skull  in  the  "third  position. 


It  is  not  meant  that  in  these  positions  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  lies  precisely  in  any  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  for,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  more  nearly  transverse  than  antero  posterior,  but  only 
that  it  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  oblique  diameter  than  to 


Fig.  97. — Brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  lia.se  of  the  foetal  skull  in  the  fourth  jwsition. 

any  other.  If  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  exactly  transverse, 
it  is  regarded  as  being  on  the  boundary  between  the  first  and 
fourth  ; or  between  the  second  and  third  positions;  if  it  is  exactly 
an tero- posterior  (which  can  only  happen  in  a transversely  con- 
tracted brim),  it  is  regarded  as  being  on  the  boundaiy  between 
the  first  and  second  or  between  the  third  and  fourth. 
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These  four  positions  of  tlie  vertex,  or  of  any  otlier  presenting 
part,  such  as  the  face  or  breech,  can  at  once  be  deduced  if  the 
following  two  facts  are  remembered — first,  that  the  back  of  tlie 
child  looks  forward  in  the  first  and  second  positions,  backward  in 
the  third  and  fourth  ; secondly,  that  its  antcro-postcrior  diameter 
lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  in  the  first  and 
third  positions,  in  the  left  oblique  diameter  in  the  second  and 
fourth.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  back  of  the  child 
is  to  the  mother’s  left  in  the  first  and  fourth,  to  her  right  in  the 
second  and  tiiird  positions. 

It  has  been  mentioned  (sec  p.  4),  that,  at  the  pelvic  brim,  the 
transverse  diameter  is  the  largest.  The  reason  why  the  long 
diameter  of  the  head  generally  enters  the  pelvis  somewhat 
obliqueh'  and  not  in  the  transverse  diameter,  is  twofold.  First, 
the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  so  reduce  the  transverse  diameter 
at  the  brim  that,  in  the  pelvis  clothed  with  its  soft  parts,  the 
transverse  diameter  is  not  greater  than  the  oblique.  Secondly, 
the  initial  position  of  the  head  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  position 
of  the  body  of  tlie  child  before  the  onset  of  labour.  The  child 
generally-  lies  in  the  uterus  with  its  back  directed  somewhat 
forward,  d’he  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  uterus  is  rendered  somewhat  convex  inwardly  by  the  projec- 
tion of  the  lumbar  vertebne  of  the  mother.  (See  Fig.  87,  p.  168, 
and  I'dg.  92,  p.  17!).)  'I’he  fmtus  is  therefore  better  accommodated 
to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  when  the  fmtal  spine  is  turned  away 
from  the  spine  of  the  mother. 

if  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  contracted, 
while  the  transverse  is  relatively  large,  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  enters  the  brim  almost  exactly  in  the  transverse  diameter. 
In  the  much  more  rare  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is  contracted 
transversely  at  the  brim,  to  such  an  extent  that  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  the  largest,  the  long  diameter  of  the  head 
may  enter  the  brim  nearly  in  that  antero-posterior  diameter, 
jirovided  that  there  is  insufficient  room  for  it  in  the  other 
diameters. 

The  pi'oportion  of  cases  in  which  the  vertex  presents  is  more 
than  96  per  cent.  In  about  24,000  deliveries  in  Guy’s  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity  it  was  96-9  per  cent.  As  to  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  different  positions  of  the  vertex,  very  various 
estimates  are  given.  All  authorities  agree  that  the  first  position 
is  much  the  commonest,  and  its  frequency  is  variously  given 
as  from  65  to  80  per  cent,  of  vertex  presentations.  Almost 
all  authorities  also  agree  that  the  fourth  position  is  much  the 
rarest,  and,  according  to  the  highest  estimate,  its  frequency  is 
less  than  5 per  cent.  The  chief  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  second  and  third  positions.  Ihe  cause  of 
the  discrepancy  is  partly  that  third  positions  generally  change 
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into  second,  and  that  tlie  case  may  bo  observed  for  the  first  time 
cither  before  or  after  the  change  ; partly  that,  when  the  back 
of  tlie  fmtns  is  toward  the  right,  tlie  long  axis  of  the  head  is  often 
so  nearly  transverse  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  position 
should  be  called  second  or  third. 

It  was  taught  by  Naegele  that,  in  99  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  lay  at  first  in  the  right  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvis,  and  that  second  positions,  ns  well  as  fourth,  were 
excessively  rare.  The  general  opinion  of  Jiiodern  authorities  is 
rather  that  primary  second  positions  are  about  as  common  as 
third,  so  that  the  frequency  of  each  may  be  taken  as  about 
15  per  cent. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  so 
frequently  lies  in  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  that 
the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis  and  lower  part  of  abdomen 
is  partially  occupied  by  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  with  their 
contents,  and  so  affords  less  space.  Another  cause  also  contributes 
to  the  great  frequency  of  the  first  or  left  occipito  anterior  position. 
The  pregnant  uterus  generally  not  only  has  a natural  obliquity 
toward  the  right  side,  but  is  I’otated  somewhat  on  its  axis,  so  that 
its  front  looks  toward  the  right,  and  its  left  side  is  foremost. 
The  left  and  anterior  portion  of  the  uterus  therefore  occupies  the 
most  dependent  position  when  the  woman  is  standing  upright. 
The  foetus,  lying  in  its  usual  attitude,  with  the  limbs  flexed,  is 
most  readily  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  when  its 
antero-posterior  diameter  nearly  corresponds  with  the  transvei’se, 
or  greatest,  diameter  of  the  uterine  cavity.  Its  back  is  most 
frequently  directed  forward  and  not  backward,  partly  from  the 
effect  of  the  accommodation  of  the  shape  of  the  uterus  to  the 
position  of  the  maternal  spine,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
(see  p.  186),  and  partly  from  the  effect  of  the  higher  specific 
gravity  of  the  spinal  column  of  the  foetus  when  the  woman  is 
standing  upright.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  back  of  the  child  is 
generally  directed  to  the  left  side,  and  somewhat  forward. 


Movements  of  the  Ecrtal  Head. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  curved  axis  of  the  pelvis 
(Fig.  16,  p.  18)  is  a line  drawn  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  the  foetal  head  in  passing 
through  the  genital  canal.  While  the  centre  of  the  head  is  passing 
along  the  curve,  the  head  makes  certain  rotations  on  various  axes, 
which  it  is  important  to  study,  in  order  to  understand  the 
mechanism  of  labour,  and  its  modifications  under  various  circum- 
stances. The  mechanism  will  first  be  described  for  the  case  in 
which  the  head  lies  in  the  left  occipito-anterior,  or  first,  position 
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(L.  0.  A.).  The  most  important  of  these  subsidiary  movements 
are  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Flexion. 

Internal  Eotation. 

Extension. 

E.xternal  Eotation. 

Flexion. — While  the  membranes  are  still  unruptured,  and 
before  any  expulsive  force  has  begun  to  act  upon  the  foetus,  the 
head  lies  over  the  os  uteri  in  a variable  position,  but  rather  flexed 
than  extended,  if  liquor  amnii  is  abundant,  tlie  position  may  be 
intermediatd  between  flexion  and  extension.  '^I'he  two  fontanelles 
are  then  nearly  on  the  same  level,  the  anterior  being  perhaps  some- 
what the  lowest,  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  head.  Both  fontanelles 
can  bo  reached  with  about  the  same  readiness,  and  the  sagittal 
suture  between  them  crosses  the  centre  of  the  presenting  part. 
IVhen,  however,  the  head  is  so  large  as  to  fit  tightly  into  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  the  liquor  amnii  in  that  part  being 
comparatively  scanty,  the  head  is  already  considerably  flexed 
before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  containing  cavity.  iVs  soon  as  the  membranes  are  ruptured, 
and  the  head  begins  to  meet  with  resistance,  either  from  the 
cervix  uteri,  or  other  ]>art  of  the  genital  canal,  a movement  of 
flexion  of  the  chin  upon  the  sternum  begins,  if  flexion  does  not 
already  exist,  associated  with  the  onward  movement  of  the  centre 
of  the  head  above  the  pelvic  axis.  By  this  movement  a mechanical 
advantage  is  gained,  for,  when  flexion  is  complete,  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  head  which  has  to  pass  any  plane  of  the  pelvis  is 
no  longer  the  longitudinal  or  occipito-frontal  {of,  Fig.  64,  p.  100), 
but  cither  the  snboccipito-bregmatic  {sh,  Fig.  64,  p.  100),  or  one 
nearly  a])])roximating  to  it.  'J’he  length  of  the  occipito-frontal 
diameter  being  about  4‘G  inches,  and  that  of  the  snboccipito- 
bregmatic  only  3‘8,  there  is  thus  a gain  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch,  even  without  any  moulding  of  the  head.  Also  the 
maximnm  diameter  of  the  whole  head  {7nx,  Fig.  64),  instead  of 
lying  at  all  across  the  pelvis,  becomes,  when  flexion  is  complete, 
nearly  coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  plane  in  which  the  centre 
of  the  head  is  lying. 

Came  of  flexion. — The  cause  of  flexion  is  twofold.  4'he  first 
cause  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  occipital  condyles  nearer 
to  the  occiput  than  to  the  forehead,  the  second  upon  the  irregular 
shape  of  the  head.  The  first  cause  is  the  simplest,  and  in  general 
the  most  important.  Its  mode  of  action  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  98, 
p.  189.  Suppose  A c to  be  a line  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
uterus  and  passing  through  the  occipital  condyles.  This  will  be 
the  direction  of  the  jiropulsive  force,  so  far  as  this  depends  on  the 
direct  uterine  pressure  on  the  foetus  (see  p.  178).  The  head,  in 
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entering  finy  part  of  the  genital  canal,  will  be  resisted  most  at 
the  two  e.xtremities  of  its  longest  or  antero-postcrior  diameter, 
0 F (Fig.  98),  an'd  the  resistances  at  0 and  F may  be  considered 
equal.  The  head  may  then  be  regarded  as  a lever,  balanced  about 
the  point  c,  where  the  line  of  propulsive  force  cuts  o f,  by  the 
resistances  at  o and  f.  Since  the  anterior  arm  f c of  the  lever  is 
longer  than  the  posterior  arm  o c,  the  resistance  to  the  forehead 
will  have  the  mechanical  advantage,  and  the  forehead  will  be 
retarded  more  than  the  occiput.  When 
labour  is  difficult  and  prolonged,  so  that 
most  of  the  liquor  amnii  drains  away,  and 
the  direct  uterine  pressure  is  the  chief  force 
at  work,  the  movement  of  flexion  so  produced 
will  generally  go  on  until  it  is  stopped  by 
the  chin  coming  into  contact  with  the  ster- 
num, or  with  the  arm  of  the  foetus,  which 
is  often  forced  down  under  the  chin  by  the 
expulsive  force  (see  Fig.  87,  p.  168).  In 
easy  rapid  labour,  when  the  general  intra- 
uterine pressure  is  the  chief  force  in  action, 
flexion  remains  more  moderate,  not  perhaps 
exceeding  that  which  exists  in  utero.  In 
general,  advance  and  flexion  take  place 
together,  but  it  is  possilfle  for  flexion  to 
occur  before  advance,  if  the  head  is  about 
to  enter  a strait  of  the  pelvis  which  is  too 
small  to  receive  it  while  unflexed.  For, 
during  a pain,  the  occiput  may  be  pushed 
slightly  downwards,  and,  during  the  interval, 
the  head  as  a whole  pushed  as  much  back- 
wards by  the  resistance  of  the  elastic  soft  parts,  and  the  forehead 
so  elevated.  In  this  way  the  occiput  may  be  slightly  depressed, 
and  the  forehead  slightly  elevated  alternately  until  sufficient 
flexion  has  been  produced  to  allow  the  head  to  advance  as  a whole 
into  the  naiTow  part,  whether  constituted  by  the  bony  pelvis,  the 
cervix,  or  soft  parts  elsewhere. 

The  second  cause  of  flexion  comes  into  play  even  if  there  is  no 
force  transmitted  through  the  condyles,  the  only  propelling  force 
being  the  general  fluid  pressure,  transmitted  to  the  foetus  through 
the  liquor  amnii.'*  It  arises  from  the  relation  between  the  shape 
of  the  head  and  the  pressure  exercised  upon  it  at  the  girdle  of 
contact  either  with  the  os  uteri,  or  the  yet  imperfectly  expanded 
soft  parts  elsewhere.  The  head,  looked  at  from  the  side,  is  seen  to 
form  an  unequal  wedge,  the  slope  at  the  occipital  end  being  steeper 
than  at  the  frontal  (sec  Fig.  64,  p.  100,  and  Fig.  99).  Fig.  99 

* See  Lillis.  ; “ Die  Tlicorie  tier  Gcliurt.”  Doiin.  1887. 
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Fig.  98. — Diagram  of 
Lead  lever. 
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represents  the  liead,  the  still  imperfectly  expanded  os  uteri 
forming  the  girdle  of  contact.  The  resultant  of  the  general  fluid 


Fig.  !•!•. — Diiigntni  to  illustrate  the  mode  in  wliicli  Ho.ximi  is  produced  by 
tlic  pres.sure  of  tlio  girdle  of  contact  on  the  head. 

])resHure  acts  ])crpendiculaily  tlirougii  the  centre  of  the  os,  in 
the  lino  K o.  The  pressures  at  the  girdle  of  contact  (disregarding 
friction)  act  pci'pendicularly  to  the  surface,  that  is,  at  the  ends 


13 


Fig.  100.— Diagram  to  illustrate  the  increase  of  flexion  by  pressure  after 
the  head  has  entered  the  genital  canal. 

of  the  longest  diameter  engaged  (a  n),  they  act  along  the  lines 
A H,  B H.  Their  residtaut  must  act  through  tlie  point  ii  where 
these  lines  meet,  and  it  must  act  perpendicularly  to  tlie  plane  of 
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the  os,  if  the  head  us  a whole  is  not  being  pushed  towatd  the 
forehead,  or  toward  the  occiput,  that  is  to  say,  it  acts  in  the  line 
n H parallel  to  f g.  We  have  then  two  equal  forces  acting  in 
opposite  directions,  but  not  in  the  same  straight  line.  This  forms 
what  in  mechanics  is  called  a couple,  and  it  will  cause  the  occiput 
to  descend  and  the  forehead  to  rise  until  the  tangents  at  a and  n 
are  equally  inclined  to  f g,  in  which  case  the  point  H and  also  the 
point  c will  lie  upon  F G.  If  friction  is  taken  into  account,  it  will 
somewhat  limit  the  effect  produced,  so  that  the  angles  which  the 
tangents  at  A and  b make  with  the  plane  of  the  os  will  not  become 
perfectly  equal,  but  it  will  not  alter  its  general  character.  It  will 


Fig.  101. — Outline  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  left  half  of  the  pelvis. 

The  two  curved  lines  mark  the  path  of  the  occiput  in  the  first,  and 
in  the  oceipito-anterior  termination  of  the  fourth  position, 

be  observed  that  flexion,  produced  by  this  cause,  need  not  go  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  chin  into  contact  with  the  sternum. 

A second  effect  of  the  pressure  of  the  girdle  of  contact  is  produced 
during  the  intervals  of  the  pains,  when  a partial  flexion  has  already 
occurred.  Fig.  100  represents  a head  in  such  a position  engaged 
in  a cylindrical  elastic  canal.  The  pressures  at  a and  b during 
the  intervals  of  propelling  force  will  act  pei’pendicularly  to  the 
surface  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  They  will  thus,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  form  a pair  of  equal  forces,  or  “couple,”  tending  to 
rotate  the  head  on  a transverse  axis,  so  as  to  increase  its  flexion. 
Ihis  kind  of  pressure  will  be  exercised  even  by  the  lower  segment 
of  the  uterus,  esj^ecially  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
together  with  the  general  tendency  of  flexor  to  preponderate  over 
extemsor  muschjs,  it  is  the  cause  of  the  flexion  existing  in  utero. 

Ihc  effect  of  flexion  is  that,  instead  of  the  examining  finger 
touching  II  point  near  the  middle  of  the  sagittal  suture,  the 
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postei'ior  fontaiiellc  becomes  progressively  more  within  reach, 
and  the  anterior  fontanelle  relatively  higher.  When  flexion  is 
complete  the  posterior  fontanelle  may  be  nearly  at  the  centre  of 
the  presenting  part  and  of  the  caput  succedaneum,  while  the 
anterior  fontanelle  may  be  out  of  reach,  esjjecially  when  the  head 
is  much  elongated  by  moulding. 

Internal  rotation. — By  the  movement  of  internal  rotation  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  changes  from  a position  not  far  from 
the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  into  the  antero-posterior  or 
nearly  so.  In  this  rotatory  movement,  therefore,  the  head  describes 
rather  more  tlian  one-eighth  of  a circle.  It  emerges  beneath  the 
])ubes  with  tlic  sagittal  suture  directed  almost,  but  notcpiite,  in  an 
antero-posterior  direction.  (See  Eig.  91,  p.  175,  and  Fig.  102.) 
'I'll is  is  c<alled  a t^hovl  internal  rotation  in  contradistinction  to  the 
long  internal  rotation  which  occurs  in  occipito-posterior  positions. 

Came  of  internal  rotation. — Internal  rotation  is  due,  intho  first 
])lace  to  a screw-like  mechanism,  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
head  accommodating  itself  as  it  descends  to  the  longest  diameter 
of  tlie  pelvis,  which  jirogressively  changes  from  a transverse  to  an 
antero-posterior  direction.  'I'lic  anterior  inclined  jilnne  of  the 
iscliinm  (see  j).  14,  and  Fig.  15,  p.  18),  is  tlie  part  of  the  sci’ew 
wliich  directs  tlie  occiput  forward,  and  the  posterior  inclined  plane 
of  the  ischinm  that  which  directs  tlie  forehead  backwards,  generally 
at  a much  higher  level.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  occiput  has 
begun  to  escape  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  a further  mechanism 
comes  into  jilay.  'I’lie  head,  is  then  pressed  upon  by  the  floor 
and  lateral  walls  of  the  genital  canal  on  all  sides  except  in  front 
under  the  jmbic  arch,  where  there  is  free  space.  'I'he  occiput, 
therefore,  being  the  jiart  of  the  head  coming  in  advance,  turns 
awa}'  from  the  resistance  into  that  free  space,  and  would  do  so 
even  if  there  were  no  screw-like  form  in  the  pelvis  above.  It  will 
be  seen  hereafter  this  latter  meclianism  applies  to  the  rotation 
forward  of  the  occiput  in  occipito-posterior  positions  also.  Finally, 
as  the  head  approaches  the  outlet  of  the  vagina,  it  is  subject  to 
the  jiressure  of  the  elliptic  ring  formed  by  the  stretched  anterior 
portion  of  the  levator  ani  (see  p.  183).  The  shape  of  this  opening 
cohi])letes  the  screw-like  mechanism  of  the  bony  pelvis,  and  has  a 
considerable  influence  in  rotating  the  occiput  forward.. 

Extension. — Flexion  is  maintained  until  the  head  meets  the 
resistance  of  the  inclined  jjlane  looking  forward  formed  by  the 
soft  parts  which  constitute  the  pelvic  floor  (see  Fig.  88,  p.  169). 
'The  reverse  movement  of  extension  then  commences.  'I’he  chin 
becomes  separated  from  'the  sternum  ; the  head  moves  almost  as 
if  it  were  rotating  about  a transverse  axis  passing  through  a point 
somewhere  in  the  symphysis  pubis  (except  that  the  movement  of 
internal  rotation  around  a quite  different  axis  is  generally  also  still 
proceeding).  'Phe  forehead  moves  faster  than  the  occiput,  having 
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to  go  along  the  outside  of  the  curve  while  the  occiput  moves  along 
the  inside  ; but  no  point  on  the  head  is  arrested,  and  the  posterior 
fontanelle  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  part  which  first  protrudes 
througli  a vulva  not  previously  lacerated.  (See  Figs.  90,  p.  174; 
and  103.)  Eventually,  as  the  head  escapes  through  the  vulva,  the 
occiput  becomes  turned  somewhat  upward  in  front  of  the  pubes 
(see  Figs.  103,  104,  105  (4).)  Meanwhile  the  perineum  and  the 
soft  parts  behind  the  anus  become  greatly  stretched,  the  anus  itself 
expanded,  and  the  anterior  margin  of  the  perineum  drawn  forward 
(see  Fig.  16,  p.  18,  and 
Figs.  102,  103,  104).  The 
ring  formed  by  the  vulval 
outlet  is  at  its  greatest  ten- 
sion when  the  forehead  is  just 
passing  the  fourchette,  and 
the  girdle  of  contact  formed 
by  it  then  encircles  the  head 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the 
suboccipito-frontal  diameter 
(sy.  Fig.  64,  p.  100).  If  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead 
has  once  passed  without 
rupture,  the  perineum  slips 
quickly  over  the  face,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  chin  is 
released,  the  extension  of 
the  head  is  diminished. 

Cause  of  extension. — Ex- 
tension is  caused  by  the 
resistance  of  the  inclined 
plane  of  elastic  soft  parts 

looking  forward,  which  forms  the  pelvic  floor,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  propelling  force  of  the  uterus,  the  direction  of  which  is 
not  fin'  removed  from  the  axis  of  the  brim,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  so  much  liquor  amuii  is  still  retained  that  the  main  force 
at  work  is  still  the  general  intra-uterine  pressure.  This  inclined 
plane  is  well  shown  in  the  frozen  sections  (Figs.  87,  p.  168,  and 
38,  p.  169).  Although  the  membi'anes  are  there  uuruptured,  the 
second  stage  is  shown  so  far  advanced  that  the  head  is  just 
beginning  to  press  on  the  pelvic  floor.  Further  advance  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  brim  is  prevented  by  the  resistance  of 
the  sloping  floor,  and  the  forecoming  part  of  the  head  which  meets 
the  resistance  is  directed  forward.  The  resistance  of  the  pubes  to 
the  aftercoming  part  of  the  head  and  the  attachment  of  the  head 
to  the  neck  prevent  the  head  moving  forwards  as  a whole,  and 
the  occiput,  its  forecoming  part,  can,  therefore,  only  go  forward 
by  a movement  of  extension.  If  the  front  of  the  child  is  directed 

0. 


Fig.  102. — Commencement  of  extension, 
.showing  position  of  fontanelles. 
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forwards,  as  in  face  presentations,  or  nnreduced  occipito-posterior 
positions  of  the  vertex,  precisely  the  same  mechanism  produces 
flexion,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  and  if  the  head  escapes  with  its 
long  diameter  directed  laterally,  as  happens  in  rare  cases  only,  it 
produces  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  toward  the  anterior  shoulder. 

External  rotation.^ — After  it  has  emerged  from  beneath  the 
])ubic  arch  and  escaped  from  the  perineum,  the  head  generally 
rotates  back  again  toward  the  direction  whicli  it  occupied  at  first, 
the  face  becoming  turned  toward  the  right  thigh  of  the  mother. 
'1  his  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  screw-like  mechanism  of  the  pelvis 
on  the  shoulders  and  body  of  the  child.  The  long  diameter  of  the 


shoulders  is  from  side  to  side,  and,  like  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head,  it  accommodates  itself  to  tlie  longest  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
as  it  descends,  turning  from  the  oblique  into  the  antero-posterior. 
Occupying  at  first  the  leftobliqne  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  the  right 
shoulder  anterior,  it  turns  into  the  antero-iDosterior  at  the  outlet, 
the  right  shoulder  escaping  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  left  shoulder 
sliding  over  the  j^erineum.  The  rotation  of  the  shoulders  is  thus 
opposite  in  direction  to  the  jjrevious  rotation  of  the  head.  Occa- 
sionally it  happens  that  the  head  has  rotated  completely  into  the 
antero-posterior,  and  the  shoulders,  following  tlie  rotation  of  the 
head,  completely  into  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  In  this 
case  the  rotation  of  the  shoulders  is  as  likely  to  go  on  in  the  same 
direction  as  to  be  reversed.  If  it  does  so,  the  left  shoulder  comes 
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out  under  the  pubic  arch,  aud  the  face,  turns  toward  the  mother’s 
left  thigh.  Generally,  the  shoniders  only  partially  follow  the 
internal  rotation  of  the  head.  The  head  then  makes  a partial 
e.xternal  rotation  suddenly,  immediately  on  its  escape,  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  position  of  the  shoulders,  and  a more  complete  one 
gradually  as  the  shoulders  descend  to  the  outlet.  The  term  restitu- 
tion is  sometimes  applied  to  the  first  sudden  movement,  and  the 
term  external  rotation  limited  to  the  late  and  gradual  movement. 
The  term  restitution  was  formerly  used  for  the  whole  movement. 

Relation  of  movements  to  each  other. — It  will  be  observed 
that  the  first  and  third  of  these  movements,  flexion  and  extension, 
are  the  reverse  of  each  other,  and  so  also  are  the  second  and  fourth, 
internal  rotation  and  external  rotation.  The  movements  do  not, 
however,  take  place  separately  and  successively,  but  generally  two 
of  them  are  going  on  together,  in  conjunction  with  the  descent  of 
the  centre  of  the  head.  Thus  with  the  descent  of  the  head  through 
the  main  part  of  the  bony  pelvis  are  combined  flexion  and  internal 
rotation.  As  soon  as  the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
pelvic  floor,  or  rather  as  soon  as  the  eftect  of  the  resistance  of  this 
inclined  plane  preponderates  over  the  forces  tending  to  produce 
flexion,  flexion  ceases  and  extension  begins.  Descent,  internal 
rotation  and  extension  then  go  on  together  until  the  head  escapes 
from  the  perineum.  At  this  point  external  rotation  is  substituted 
for  its  opposite,  internal  rotation.  When,  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
soft  parts,  the  head  is  pushed  back  in  the  interval  of  pains,  not 
only  descent,  but  the  other  movements  are  generally  reversed  for 
the  time,  more  especially  internal  rotation.  Thus  the  head  recedes, 
as  well  as  advances,  by  a sciew-like  movement.  The  successive 
stages,  for  the  finst  position,  are  shown  in  Fig.  105,  p.  196. 

In  the  second,  or  right  occipito-anterior  position  of  the  vertex, 
the  mechanism  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first  or  left  occipito- 
anterior, except  that  left  is  substituted  for  right,  and  the  directions 
of  internal  and  external  rotation  are  reversed.  In  the  frozen  section. 
Fig.  87,  p.  168,  the  foetus  is  seen  to  be  in  the  second  position. 
The  head  is  beginning  to  press  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
pelvic  floor,  and  the  force  which  transforms  flexion  into  extension 
is  thus  beginning  to  act.  Internal  rotation  is  not  yet  complete. 

Mechanism  in  occipito-posterior  positions.  — Suppose 
the  head  to  be  in  the  third  or  right  oceipito-posterior  position, 
flexion  takes  place  as  in  occipito-anterior  positions,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  With  internal  rotation  the  mechanism  is  different. 
Ihe  head  being  well  flexed,  the  occiput  advances  much  in  advance 
of  the  forehead,  and  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  pelvic  floor,  whicli  pushes  it  forward.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  free  .space  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  occiput, 
therefore,  usually  turns  away  from  the  resisting  ])lanc  until  it  is 
directed  nearly  forwards,  and  escapes  under  the  pubic  arch.  As  soon 
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as  the  occiput  has  begun  to  he  directed  forward,  the  elliptic  opening 
of  the  levator  ani  aids  in  completing  the  rotation,  as  in  primary 
occipito-anterior  positions.  Ttie  position  is  thus  converted  into 
the  second  or  right  occipito-anterior,  and  the  movement  of  extension 
and  external  rotation  take  place  just  as  if  the  head  had  been  origi- 
nally in  that  position.  The  internal  I’otation  in  occipito-posterior 


1 

Fig.  105. — Succes.sive  stiige.s  of  first,  or  left  occipito-anterior,  position  of  vertex.  \ 

» 

])Ositions  therefore  takes  place  through  nearly  three-eightlis  of  a 
circle,  instead  of  only  a little  more  than- one-eighth  (see  Fig.  101,  '■ 
p.  191),  and  is  called  a loni/  rotation.  ! | 

Sometimes  this  rotation  begins  before  the  true  floor  of  the  j 
pelvis  is  reached,  and  the  inclined  plane  which  causes  it  is  then 
that  formed  by  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  Whether  the  rotation  | 
occurs  early  or  late,  the  resistance  which  causes  it  is  that  of  the  J 

soft  parts,  and  not  of  the  planes  of  the  ischia,  or  any  part  of  the  | 

bony  pelvis.  'I'he  screw-like  mechanism  of  the  bony  pelvis  would  j 
rather  determine  a rotation  of  the  occiput  backwards,  since  the  j 
occiput  is  originally  behind  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  This  is  ii 
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further  proved  by  experiment,  for  it  has  been  shown  tliat  if,  in  the 
corpse  of  a woman  who  has  died  during  or  just  after  delivery,  a 
foetus  be  placed  in  an  occipito-posterior  position,  after  tlie  uterus 
has  been  opened,  and  pushed  through  from  above,  the  rotation 
takes  place  in  the  natural  way  if  the  soft  parts  are  intact,  but 
not  if  they  are  lacerated,  or  greatly  over-distended  in  repetition 
of  the  experiment. 

In  the  fourth  or  left  occipito-posterior  position  of  the  vertex, 
the  mechanism  is  precisely  the  same.  The  occiput  usually  first 


lig.  106. — Kscape  of  liead  by  fle.xion 
in  unreduced  occipito-posterior 
Itosition,  first  stage. 


Rig.  107. — Escape  of  bead  by  flexion 
in  unreduced  occipito-posterior 
position,  second  stage. 


lotates  to  the  left  and  then  forwards.  The  position  is  thus  con- 
verted into  the  first  or  left  occipito-antcrior,  and  extension  and 
externid  rotation  take  phice  as  if  the  head  had  been  in  that 
position  originally. 

Mechanism  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions. — 
In  some  cases  the  rotation  forwards  of  tlie  occiput  fails,  but 
probably  in  not  more  than  aliout  oue-teuth  of  the  whole.  The 
occiput  is  then  directed  somewhat  backwards  by  the  posterior 
inclined  plane  of  the  ischium,  in  consequence  of  the  screw-like 
mechanism  of  the  pelvis.  Internal  rotation  therefore  occurs  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  usual  one,  and  through  only  aliout  one- 
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eighth  of  a circle,  the  occiput  turning  back  toward  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum.  In  this  case,  therefore,  thei’e  is  a short  internal  rotation 
backward.  In  this  position  the  head  reaches  the  pelvic  floor.  The 
resistance  of  the  inclined  plane,  pushing  forward  the  forecoming 
part  of  the  head,  then  causes  a movement  not  of  extension  but  of 
flexion  (see  Figs.  106,  107,  108),  and  by  this  movement  of  flexion 


Fig.  108. — Siicccssivu  stagc.s  of  fourth,  or  left  0(Scii)ito-i)osterior,  position  of 
the  vertex,  when  unreduced. 


the  head  escapes,  the  forehead  passing  bcncnth  the  pubic  arch, 
while  the  occiput  passes  over  the  perineum.  Tlie  occiput,  in  this 
case,  has  to  go  along  the  outside  of  the  curve,  and  therefore  moves 
faster  than  the  foreliead.  The  anterior  fontanclle  is  then  often 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlie  presenting  part,  as  the  head  is  reaching 
the  vulval  outlet.  This  mode  of  escape  ot  the  head  involves  a 
serious  mechanical  disadvantage.  (Compare  Figs.  106,  107  with 
Figs.  102,  103,  104).  Instead  of  the  suboccipito-bregmatic, 
measuring  only  3’8  inches,  and  finally  the  suboccipito-frontal 
diameter,  either  the  occij)ito-frontal  measuring  4 ’6  inches,  or  a 
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diameter  not  far  removed  from  it,  is  opposed  to  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  outlet  of  the  genital  canal.  With  a 
normal  size  of  fmtus  and  of  maternal  passages,  the  head  cannot 
generally  so  pass,  except  by  rupture  of  the  perineum,  until  it  has 
been  so  moulded  by  pressure  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  occipito- 
frontal diameter.  Even  after  such  moulding,  difficulty  often 
occurs,  the  risk  of  rupture  of  perineum  is  always  increased,  and 
artificial  delivery  is  not  unfrequently  called  for. 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  of  the  usual  rotation  of  the  occiput 
forward  is  deficient  flexion  of  the  head,  whether  this  be  due  to 
contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  or  any  other 
reason.  For  the  reason  why  the  occiput  turns  forward  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  that,  coming  in  advance,  it  is  the  first  part  to 
meet  the  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts.  If,  however,  the  occiput  a.nd 
forehead  are  descending  on  the  same  level,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  occiput  should  be  pushed  forward  any  more  than  the  forehead. 
Even  if  the  flexion  is  merely  less  marked  than  usual,  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  forwards  on  the  occiput  over  that  on  the  forehead  may 
be  insufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction,  or  the  tendency 
of  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of  the  ischium  to  direct  the  occiput 
backward.  The  resistance  to  rotation  due  to  friction  will  of  course 
be  greater  the  more  tightly  the  head  is  fitted  in  the  pelvis.  Hence 
a large  size  of  the  foetal  head  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis  may  be 
one  of  the  causes  which  contribute  towards  the  occiput  remaining 
posterior.  Another  cause  may  be  descent  of  the  head  low  in  the 
pelvis  still  covered  by  an  incompletely-dilated  os  uteri.  For  the 
rim  of  the  os  uteri,  by  retarding  the  occiput,  which  shoidd  escape 
first,  tends  to  prevent  complete  flexion. 

A final  movement  of  external  rotation  takes  place  in  unreduced 
occipito-posterior  positions,  as  well  as  in  other  cases.  The  face 
turns  generally  to  the  side  toward  which  it  originally  looked  ; to 
the  left  in  the  third  position,  to  the  right  in  the  fourth  position. 
This  rotation  is  due,  as  before,  to  the  movement  of  the  shoulders 
in  descending  through  the  outlet  of  the  genital  canal. 

The  successive  stages  of  an  unreduced  occipito-posterior  position 
are  shown  in  Fig.  108,  p.  198. 

Lateral  obliquity  of  the  festal  head. — In  the  older  works 
on  midwifery,  besides  the  four  movements  of  flexion,  internal 
rotation,  extension,  and  external  rotation  (restitution),  a fifth 
movement  or  condition  called  obliquity  w’as  described.  By  this 
was  meant  a kind  of  lateral  or  bi-parietal  obliquity  of  the  head, 
which,  for  distinction,  is  called  the  Naegele-obliquity,  because  it 
was  first  described  by  Naegele.*  'I’he  Naegele-obliquity  means 

Two  other  obliquilies  of  tlie  fcetal  head  at  the  hiim  liavo  sometinios  been 
spoken  of Rfuderer’s  ol)li(inity,  by  which  is  meant  tlie  cliin  Hexion  ; and 
Holayres  obliquity,  by  which  is  meant  the  entrance  of  tlie  long  diameter  of  the 
neud  in  an  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 
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a rotation  of  the  head  on  its  antero-posterior  axis,  so  that  the 
anterior  parietal  bone  {i.e.,  in  the  first  position,  the  right  parietal 
bone)  lies  most  deeply  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  bi'iin, 
the  middle  of  the  sagittal  sntnre  is  nearer  to  the  pi’omontory  of 
the  sacrum  than  to  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pnbis,  and  the  anterior 
parietal  tuber  is  in  advance  of  the  posterior.  By  this  is  implied, 
assuming  the  axis  of  the  child  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  brim,  a 
lateral  flexion  of  the  child’s  head  toward  its  posterior  shoulder,  the 
left  shoulder,  in  the  first  and  fourth  positions,  the  right  shoulder, 

in  the  second  and  third. 
If  Naegeleobliquity  exists 
before  the  os  is  fully  dilated, 
and  the  os  itself  is  centrally 
situated  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  the  sagittal 
suture  will  divide  the  os 
into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
anterior  being  the  largest. 
In  Eigs.  109,  110,  is  shown 
a slight  Naegele-obliquity, 
still  persisting  as  the  head 
is  approaching  the  outlet 
of  the  bony  j)elvis  in  the 
first  and  third  positions 
respectively.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  even  with- 
out any  Naegele-obliquity, 
the  anterior  j)aiietal  bone 
always,  when  the  head  is  at 
the  brim  or  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  lies  most 
deeply  in  reference  to  the 
horizon^  though  not  in 
reference  to  the  plane  of 
the  brim,  simply  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oblique 
position  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  head,  and  the  inclination  of 
the  brim  itself  to  the  horizon. 

Two  among  the  reasons  given  by  Naegele  for  inferring  the  lateral 
or  bi-parietal  obliquity  of  tlie  head  were  the  following.  First  that 
the  examining  finger,  when  introduced,  touches  the  right  parietal 
bone  (in  the  first  position)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tuber,  and  not  a 
point  in  the  sagittal  suture.  This,  however,  is  simply  the  result 
of  the  head  lying  in  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  brim,  and  the 
inclination  of  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  to  the  inlet.  A second 
reason  was  that  the  caput  succedanenm  formed  before  complete 
dilatation  of  the  os  is  situated  upon  the  right  parietal  bone,  near 


109. — Uullet  of  tlic  iiclvis,  sliowing  a 
sliglil  Nacgulo-obliquily  of  tlie  foetid  licad, 
winch  is  ita.s.sing  lliiougli  the  pelvic  cavity 
ill  the  first  position.  The  asterisk  marks 
the  pre.senting  point.  (After  Tyler  Smith.) 
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its  upper  edge,  and  not  centrally  over  tl)e  sagittal  suture.  Tliis, 
however,  may  be  explained,  as  it  has  been  by  Matthews  Duncan, 
without  assuming  any  lateral  obliquity,  on  the  ground  that  the 
caput  succedaneum  will  be  thickest  where  the  head  is  least 
supported.  The  thickest  part  wdll  therefore  be,  not  necessarily 
in  the  centre  of  the  os  uteri,  but  rather  in  the  dix’ection  of  the 
axis  of  the  undilated  vagina,  while  in  other  parts  within  the 
circle  of  the  os  uteri,  where  partial  support  is  received  from  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall,  the  swelling  may  be  so  inconsiderable  as 
not  to  attract  notice.  These 
two  points  therefore  do 
not  prove  any  Naegele- 
obliquity,  and  its  existence 
is  only  to  be  inferred  when 
it  can  be  made  out  that 
the  centre  of  the  sagittal 
suture  is  nearer  to  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum 
than  to  the  top  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  or  that 
an  os  uteri  situated  cen- 
trally around  the  axis  of 
the  brim  is  divided  un- 
equally by  the  sagittal 
suture,  the  anterior  seg- 
ment being  the  larger. 

It  is  now  generally  held 
that  the  Naegele-ol)liquity 
is  not  a regular  occurrence 
in  normal  labour,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  does 
not  occur  in  such  a uniform 
and  marked  way  as  to  make 
it  deserve  to  be  ranked  with 
the  four  important  move- 
ments of  flexion,  internal 
rotation,  extension,  and  external  rotation.  In  the  case  of  con- 
traction of  the  conjugate  diametci’,  however,  the  Naegele-obliquity 
IS  often  marked,  and  the  cause  of  its  occurrence  in  general 
will  be  discussed  when  the  mechanism  of  labour  in  a pelvis  con- 
tracted in  its  conjugate  character  is  described.  Even,  however, 
when  the  pelvis  can  hardly  be  called  contracted,  whenever  the 
lead  passes  with  ditticulty,  and  has  prominent  and  firmly  ossified 
parietal  tubera,  so  that  tlie  bi-jxarietal  diameter  is  greater  than 
the  oblic|uc  diameters  slightly  inclined  to  it,  some  degree  of  Naegelc- 
obli(|uity  is  common  throughout  the  earlier  jiart  of  the  passage 
of  the  head  through  the  pelvis.  It  has  then  the  mechanic'al 


Fig.  no. — Outlet  of  the  pelvis,  sliowing  a 
slight  Kaegele-ohliquity  of  the  foetal  head, 
which  is  passing  through  the  pelvic  cavity 
ill  the  third  position.  The  asterisk  marks 
the  presenting  point.  (After  Tyler  Smith. ) 
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advautage  tliat  the  large  bi-ijarietal  diameter  of  the  head  is 
never  opposed  to  any  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  but  one  parietal 
tuber,  the  anterior,  always  passes  a little  in  advanee  of  the  other. 

'Whether  or  not  any  Naegele-obliquity  exists  in  the  earlier 
part  of  tbe  passage  of  the  head,  there  is  almost  invariably,  in  the- 
later  part  of  the  passage  through  the  canal  of  soft  parts,  a lateral 
or  bi-parietal  obliquity  of  the  opposite  kind,  by  which  the  head  is 
flexed  towards  the  anterior  shoulder  {i.e.,  the  right  shoulder,  in 
the  first  position)  instead  of  the  posterior.  For  the  occiput  is  not 
usually  ever  rotated  c[uite  eompletel}’^  to  the  front,  and  moreover 
the  head  meets  the  inclined  plane  of  soft'parts  (see  Fig.  88,  p.  169) 
before  even  tlie  fidl  amount  of  internal  rotation,  which  does 
occur,  is  finished.  The  inclined  plane  then,  its  resistance  being- 
directed  forward — while  it  pushes  the  occiput  towards  the  child’s 
back  (in  occipito-anterior  positions),  and  so  causes  extension — 
must  at  the  same  time  ]nish  it  towards  the  anterior  shoulder,  and 
so  cause  lateral  flexion.* 

Similarl}',  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions,  a lateral 
flexion  of  the  head  toward  the  anterior  shoulder  will  accompany 
the  movement  of  chin-flexion  by  which  it  escapes  under  the  pubic 
arch.  'I'hcse  varieties  of  lateral  obliquity,likc  the  Naegele-obliquity, 
are  not  of  suHicient  importance  to  be  ranked  on  a level  with  the 
four  main  rotations  as  already  enumerated. 

Moulding  of  the  foetal  head  in  vertex  positions. — Two 
changes  in  the  head  ai'e  produced  by  the  pressure  on  it  duriiig 
labour — first  a general  diminution  of  its  size  ; and  secondly,  an 
alteration  in  its  shape,  by  which  the  diameters  most  compressed  are 
specially  diminished, a compensatory  increase  taking  place  in  certain 
other  diameters.  ’I’he  general  diminution  of  the  head  is  produced 
partly  by  some  of  the  blood  being  squeezed  out  of  the  head  into  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and  partly  by  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
being  squeezed  out  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  into  the  spinal  canal. 
Its  occurrence  is  i>roved  by  the  rapid  increase  which  takes  place  in 
the  avej-age  diameters  of  the  head  during  a day  or  two  after  birth. 


* Sui)i)o.siiig  that  there  is  no  Naegele-ohliqiiity  while  the  liead  i.s  pa.ssing  through 
tlie  ii])per  part  of  tlie  pelvis,  this  lateral  flexion  might  conceivably  take  ])lacc 
rapidly  enough  to  keep  the  two  parietal  tuhera  on  the  same  level  in  reference  to 
each  successive  ])lane  of  the  genital  canal  of  soft  parts,  a condition  called  by 
Goi'inan  authors  the  synclitic  movement  of  the  head.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
just  as  the  extension  of  the  head  is  not  lapid  enough  to  prevent  the  presenting 
j)oint  moving  progressively  forward,  relatively  to  the  head,  towaid  the  posteiioi 
fontanellc,  as  the  head  aj)proachos  the  outlet,  so  the  lateiai  flexion  is  not  lapid 
enough  to  keep  the  parietal  tuhera  on  the  same  level  in  reference  to  the  successive 
planes  of  the  genital  canal.  The  anterior  parietal  tuber  therefore  almost  always 
passes  each  plane  toward  the  outlet  of  the  canal  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
posterior,  even  when  there  is  no  Naegole-ohli.iuity  in  the  ui.per  part  of  the  canal. 
When  the  Nacgele-ohlicpiity  docs  exist  at  lir.st,  this  advanced  position  of  the 
anterior  tuber  will  be  the  more  marked,  because  the  left  lateral  flexion  will  have 
first  to  be  obliterated,  before  the  right  lateral  flexion  can  be  produced. 
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ii-  period  during  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  child  is  somewhat 
diminishing.  The  diminution  is  rendered  possible,  first  by  the 
obliteration  of  any  interval  between  the  bones  which  existed  along 
the  sutures,  and  secondly  by  the  overlapping  of  the  bones.  Ibis 
overlapping  takes  place  in  a regular  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  bones.  Both  the  frontal  and  occipital 
bones  pass  beneath  the  parietal  bones,  thus  allowing  a diminution 
in  the  .antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  head.  Ihe  parietal  bones 
also  ovei'lap,  and  almost  invariably  the  posterior  parietal  bone. 


X. 


Fig.  111. — Moulding  of  bead  iu  occipito-anterior  position  of  vertex.  (After 
lJudin.)  The  continuous  outline  .shows  the  shape  of  the  head  before,  the 
dotted  outline  after,  moulding. 

which  is  subjected  to  most  pressure,  passes  beneath  the  anterior. 
The  movement  of  the  occipital  bone  is  rendered  possible  by  a 
cartilfiginous  interval  between  the  i)Osterior  and  the  basilar  portion, 
so  that  the  posterior  portion  is  capable  of  a kind  of  hinge  movement 
on  the  other. 

The  moulding  in  shape  of  the  foetal  skull  in  occipito-anterior 
positions,  and  also  in  occipito-posterior  positions  wiiich  end  by 
rotation  of  the  occiput  forward,  is  shown  in  Fig.  111.  The 
continuous  outline  is  the  unmoulded  head  ; the  dotted  outline 
indicates  the  shape  after  moulding.  Tlie  points  F,  u,  o in  the  figure 
indicate  definite  points,  namely,  the  root  of  the  nose, and  the  centres 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fontanelles,  and  the  diameters  are 
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measured  to  these  definite  points  (see  p.  102).  The  chief  diminution 
is  in  the  snboccijjito-bregmatic  (s.o.— b)  and  suboccipito-frontal 
diameters,  ■which  are  successively  opposed  to  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  at  the  outlet.  The  fronto-occipital  diameter,  f o, 
is  also  diminished,  and  even  the  mento-occipital  diameter,  m o 
(measvu’ed  to  the  posterior  fontanelle),  is  somewhat  diminished, 
instead  of  being  increased,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  expected,  from 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  moulded  head.  The  chief  com- 
pensatory increase  is  in  the  maximmn  oblique  or  vertico-mental 
diameter  (m — x),  Avhich,  when  the  head  is  well  flexed,  lies  almost 


Fig.  112.  — Usual  inoulding  of  lioail  in  uniecluoed  occipito-posterioi' po.sition  of 
vertex.  The  coiitimiou.s  outline  shows  the  shape  of  the  head  before,  the 
doited  outline  after,  inoulding. 

in  the  axis  of  the  genital  canal  at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the 
head  is  placed.  In  the  nnmoulded  head  the  posterior  extremity 
of  this  is  much  nearer  to  the  [losterior  than  to  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle (see  X,  Fig  64-,  p.  100),  but  after  moulding  it  runs  to  a point 
not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  sagittal  suture  (x.  Fig.  111).  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  change  of  shajie  takes  place  not  so  much 
by  the  movement  of  the  bones  ujion  each  other  as  by  the  bending 
of  the  thinner  parts  of  the  bones,  more  especially  of  the  parietal 
bones,  the  curvature  of  which  is  greatly  altered. 

Besides  the  moulding  visible  in  the  antero-posterior  section,  the 
head  also  becomefi  flattened  from  side  to  side,  the  bi-parietal 
diameter  being  especially  diminished,  fl'he  head  viewed  from  the 
front  or  from  the  back  immediately  after  delivery  has  also  an 
unsymmetrical  appearance.  'I'his  is  due  to  the  posterior  parietal 
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boue,  wliich  has  sustained  the  greatest  pressure,  being  more 
flattened,  and  the  auterior  parietal  bone,  which  has  been  directed 
toward  the  free  space  of  the  vagina,  having  become  more  convex. 
Besides  the  asymmetry  due  to  pressure,  there  is  also  a natural 
asymmetry  in  the  foetal  head,  which  has  already  been  mentioned 
(see  p.  102).  After  the  effect  of  moulding  has  passed  off,  as  it 
generally  does  in  a few  days,  or  a week  at  the  utmost,  this  natural 
asymmetry  may  become  appreciable. 

When,  in  an  unreduced  occipito-posterior  jDOsition,  the  head  is 
delivei'ed  without  assistance  in  the  usual  way,  the  forehead  passing 
under  the  pubic  arch  while  the  occiput  sweeps  over  the  perineum, 
the  moulding  in  the  antero-posterior  section  is  very  different, 
and  is  represented  in  Eig.  112.  Here  the  fronto-occipital  and 
mento-occipital  diameters  are  much  more  shortened  than  in  the 
usual  position,  and  the  compensatory  increase  takes  place  not  in 
the  maximum  oblique  or  vertico-mental  diameter  [m — x,  Fig.  64), 
but  in  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  diameter  (s.o. — b),  which,  in  the 
other  case  is  so  much  diminished,  and  in  the  vertical  or  cervico- 
bregmatic  diameter.  Sometimes,  however,  in  unreduced  occipito- 
posterior  positions,  the  head  is  delivered  in  quite  a different  way. 
Extreme  flexion  takes  place  at  quite  a late  stage,  so  that  eventually 
the  occiput  escapes  over  the  edge  of  the  perineum,  while  the  fore- 
head is  still  high  up  behind  the  pubes.  Asa  rule,  this  occurs  only 
with  a dead  child,  wdth  which  a more  excessive  moulding  of  the 
head  is  possible,  and  it  is  sometimes  promoted  by  delivery  with 
forceps.  The  kind  of  moulding  is  then  an  exaggeration  of  that 
which  occurs  in  occipito-anterior  deliveries,  as  shown  in  Fig.  111. 
The  elongation  of  the  head  along  the  maximum  diameter,  m — x,  is 
excessive,  the  head  is  extremely  flattened  by  the  pressure  against 
the  pubes,  so  that  there  is  an  almost  uniform  slope  from  the  face  up 
to  the  parietal  bones,  and  the  back  of  the  head  forms  an  almost 
vertical  line  with  the  neck.  Fig.  112  is  drawn  from  measurements 
taken  by  the  author,  so  as  to  correspond  wdth  Budin’s  figures. 
Tiie  figure  given  by  Budin  for  the  moulding  in  occipito-posterior 
positions,* * * §  and  also  that  of  Tarnier  and  Chantreuil,t  represents 
the  exceptional  case  just  mentioned,  and  not  the  usual  condition 
for  a child  spontaneously  delivered  alive.  Figures,  liowever,  are 
given  by  Barnes  j;  and  Spiegelberg§  which  show  the  same  general 
shape  of  the  head  as  Fig.  112. 

Caput  succedaneum. — In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  bony 
cranium,  the  appearance  of  the  head  is  altered  by  the  formation 

* De  la  Teto  du  Foetus  au  point  do  vue  de  I’Obstt'trinnc.  Paris.  1876. 
PI.  XVTII. 

t Tiaitc  de  I'.Art  des  .Accouclieiiieiits,  ji.  682. 

_ + “On  the  Varieties  of  Form  imparted  to  the  Fcetal  Head,”  Obst.  Trans., 
Vol.  VII. 

§ Lehrbuch  der  Geburtshiilfe,  j).  150. 
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of  the  caput  succedaneum.  The  cause  of  its  production  has  been 
already  mentioned  (see  p.  172).  If  a caput  succedaneum  is  formed 
at  the  early  stage  of  labour,  the  head  being  in  the  first  position,  its 
centre  is  near  the  border  of  the  anterior  parietal  bone  near  the 

centre  of  the  sagittal  suture 


sevenil  poxitions  of  tbo  vertex. 

1-4,  1'ih.  iSuccessive  posi- 

tions of  centre  of  caput  succedaneuiu 
in  first  position  of  tlie  vertex,  and  in 
fourtli  position  after  rotation. 

2 •3,  2’3/>,  ‘2'Zh.  Successive  posi- 
tions of  centre  of  caput  succedaneum 
in  second  position  of  vertex,  and  in 
tliird  position  after  rotation. 

3a.  Position  of  centre  of  caput 
succedaneum  in  unreduced  third 
position  of  vertex. 

4a.  Position  of  centre  of  caput 
succedaneum  in  unreduced  tliird 
position  of  vertex.  (After  Tyler 
Smith.) 


(1-4,  Fig.  113).  The  reason 
why  it  is  not' centrally  situated 
over  the  sagittal  suture,  even 
though  there  be  no  lateral 
obliquitj'^  of  the  head,  is  because 
the  anterior  part  of  the  os 
uteri,  looking  towai'd  the  yet 
imperfectly  dilated  vagina,  is 
less  supported  than  the  pos- 
terior. As  the  head  becomes 
more  flexed  in  advancing,  the 
centre  of  tlie  caput  succe- 
dancum  (in  occipito-anterior 
positions)  gradually  advances 
nearer  to  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle.  It  is  in  this  later 
stage  of  labour  that  the  most 
marked  caput  succedaneum  is 
generally  formed,  and  it  may 
tlion  project  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  level  of  the  cranial 
bones.  In  Fig.  113,  L4,  I'ih, 
l'4((i,  show  the  successive  posi- 
tions in  the  first  position  of  the 
liead,  or  fourth  position  after 
rotation,  2 '3,  2 ‘36,  2'3/>  in  the 
second  position,  or  third  position 
after  rotation.  The  same  points 
will  be  approximately  the  suc- 
cessive presenting  points  of  the 
head  in  the  two  positions,  if, 
with  Matthews  Duncan,  we  de- 
fine the  presenting  point  as 


that  point  on  the  surface  of  the  head  through  which  the  curved 
axis  of  the  developed  genital  canal  passes.  If,  however,  we  take 
Tyler  Smith’s  definition,  which  seems  a preferable  one,  that  the 
presenting  point  is  that  point  of  the  head  which  is  most  centrally 
situated  in  the  os  uteri,  the  vagina,  and  the  ostium  vagina)  in  the 
successive  stages  of  labour,  then  in  the  first  stage,  befoic  full 
dilatation  of  the  os,  the  presenting  point  will  be  a point  on  the 
sagittal  suture  pi’ovided  that  the  os  is  central  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  and  there  is  no  Naegele-obliquity  of  the  head. 
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In  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions  the  centre  of  the  caput 
succedaneuni  advances  forward  toward  the  anterior  fontanelle  as 
the  head  descends,  instead  of  approximating  to  the  posterior 
fontanelle.  Thus  in  some  cases  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be 
almost  in  the  midst  of  the  caput  succedaneum.  In  Fig.  113,  D4, 
4rt  indicate  tbe  successive  positions  in  the  fourth  position  of  the 
head,  2-3,  3«  in  the  third  position. 

The  position  of  the  caput  succedaneum  will,  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  in  many  cases  show  in  what  position  the  head  has  been 
delivered.  Both  the  size  of  the  caput  succedaneum  and  the  extent 
of  the  moulding  of  the  cranium  depend  \ipon  the  amount  of 
pressure  to  which  the  head  has  been  subjected,  in  conjunction  with 
the  duration  of  labour. 

Tlie  caput  succedaneum  is  formed  by  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  with  occasioually  slight  extravasations  of  blood  at 
various  points.  It  is  at  its  maximum  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
and  progressively  diminishes  from  that  time.  Its  diagnosis  from 
cephalhsematoma,  formed  by  rupture  of  a considerable  vessel,  will 
be  considered  under  the  head  of  that  affection. 


Diagnosis  of  Cranial  Positions. 

By  abdominal  palpation. — The  position  of  the  foetus  may 
generally  be  diagnosed  by  inspection  and  palpation  of  the  abdomen ; 
and  it  is  advisable  to  make  this  the  first  step  in  the  examination 
of  the  pjarturient  woman.  The  patient  shouid  be  placed  in  the 
dorsal  position,  and  the  examination  should  be  made  in  the  absence 
of  a pain. 

(1.)  The  examiner  stands  at  whichever  side  of  the  jiatient  is 
convenient,  facing  her  head.  By  Inspection  and  palpation  of  the 
shape  of  the  uterus,  he  ascertains  whether  the, long  axis  of  the 
child  is  longitudinal,  oblique,  or  transverse  in  relation  to  the  axis 
of  the  uterus. 

(2.)  Having  found  that  the  long  axis  is  longitudinal,  he  places 
the  fingers  of  his  two  hands  at  each  side  of  the  fundus,  and  ascer- 
tains which  foetal  pole  occupies  it.  The  breech  gives  the  sensa- 
tion of  a large,  irregularly  shaped,  nodular  body ; the  head  that  of 
a smaller,  round,  hard,  and  more  movable  body. 

(3.)  The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  back  of 
the  child.  The  examiner  places  his  fingers  on  either  side  of  the 
abdomen  and  makes  gentle  hut  deep  pressure.  On  one  side  he 
feels  the  hack  as  a firm,  uniform,  resi.stant  mass,  without  any 
marked  projections.  On  the  other  he  feels  the  limbs,  e.specially 
the  knees  or  feet,  as  midtiple  nodulations.  These  will  be  movable 
in  the  liquor  amnii,  if  the  membranes  are  still  unruj)tured,  and 
may  be  making  active  motions.  In  fat  women,  or  when  a large 
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qiiantity  of  liquor  amiiii  is  present,  the  diagnosis  is  facilitated  if 
one  hand  makes  deep  pressure  while  the  other  is  palpating.  The 
position  where  the  foetal  heart  is  best  heard  will  give  confirmatory 
evidence,  for  this  position  is  on  the  side  toward  which  the  back  is 
directed,  except  in  the  case  of  face  presentation.  Having 
differentiated  the  back,  the  examiner  next  ascertains  if  it  is 
directed  forward,  backward,  or  transversely.  If  the  direction  is 
backward,  the  limbs  will  be  felt  over  a wider  area  of  the  front  of 
the  uterus  than  usual,  the  back  over  a less  wide  ai'ea,  and  the 
fmtal  heart  is  likely  to  be  less  plainly  audible  than  usual. 

(4.)  4'he  examiner  grasps  the  lower  part  of  the  xiterus,  just 
above  the  symphysis  pubis,  l)ctween  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  one 
hand,  or  between  the  fingers  of  his  two  hands.  If  the  lie  of  the 
child  is  cephalic,  he  can  thus  ascertain  whether  the  head  is  engaged 
in  the  pelvis  or  not.  If  it  is  not  engaged,  it  is  felt  as  a round, 
hard,  movable  body.  The  next  step  is  then  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  the  head.  1 f palpation  shows  that  the  greatest  cephalic 
prominence  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  limbs,  the  presentation  is 
vertex.  If  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  presentation  is  face.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  the  foetal  heart  being 
most  ])lainly  audible  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  limbs 
are  felt. 

(5.)  If  the  head  is  found  to  be  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  the 
examiner  turns  so  as  to  face  the  patient’s  feet.  With  tlu’ee  or 
four  fingers  of  each  hand  he  makes  deep  pressure  downward  at 
each  si(le  of  the  lower  .segment  of  the  uterus,  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim.  He  finds  that  one  hand  is  arrested 
sooner  than  the  other  by  a hard,  round  body,  the  head,  while  the 
other  hand  descends  deeper  into  the  pelvis.  In  vertex  presenta- 
tions the  prominence  of  the  head  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  limbs, 
in  face  presentation  on  the  opposite  side.  The  depth  at  which  the 
prominence  is  felt  indicates  tlie  degree  of  de.scent  of  the  head  into 
the  pelvis.  If  the  head  has  do.sccndcd  deeply,  the  anterior 
shoulder  may  often  be  detected  by  this  method  of  palpation. 

(6.)  In  cases  of  obstructed  labour  the  retraction  ring  may  be 
detected,  especially  during  a pain,  as  a transverse  depression 
running  across  the  front  of  the  uterus,  and  forming  the  lower  limit 
of  the  firm,  thick,  contracting  segment  of  the  uterus,  which  hardens 
during  the  pain. 

(7.)  The  round  ligaments  may  be  palpated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  internal  inguinal  ring.  If  they  converge  towards  the 
utei’us,  according  to  I’alm  and  Leopold,*  the  placenta  is  usually 
situated  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  If  they  are  pai’allel 

* Palm  • “ Ueber  die  Diagnose  des  Placent.arsitze.s  in  der  Scliw.angerscliaft,” 
Zeitsch.  f.  Gebh.  und  Gyn.  XXV.  317—350,  1893.  Leopold  : “ Die  Diagnose  dcs 
Placenta rsitzes  in  der  Schwangerscliaft  nnd  Wabrend  der  Geburt, ’ Arbeiten  ans 
des  Dresdener  Frauenklinik  II.  151 — 166,  1895. 
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or  diverging,  it  is  usually  on  the  anterior  wall.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  uterine  wall  to  which  the  placenta  is  attached  becomes 
more  developed  than  the  other.  The  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
ligaments  during  a pain  is  an  indication  of  the  intensity  of  con- 
traction of  the  uterus  generally. 

By  these  methods  of  abdominal  palpation  it  is  possible  to 
diagnose  the  presentation,  and  to  conduct  labours  in  the  majority  of 
cases  without  any  vaginal  examination  at  all.  Some  authorities 
advise  that  this  should  be  done,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  septic 
organisms  being  carried  by  the  examining  finger  into  the  vagina. 
The  drawbacks  are  that  the  stage  of  dilatation  of  the  os  cannot 
then  be  ascertained,  nor  the  progress  of  dilatation  ; and  any  obstruct 
tion  to  labour  due  to  the  condition  of  the  cervix  or  vagina,  or  a 
prolapsed  funis,  would  remain  undiscovered  to  a late  stage. 
Moreover,  those  not  very  dexterous  in  abdominal  palpation  might 
miss  the  diagnosis  of  occipito-posterior  positions  or  even  of  face 
presentation.  Although  it  is  impossible  theoretically  absolutely 
to  sterilise  the  hands,  it  is  found  practically  that  a thorough  use 
of  efficient  antiseptics  is  a sufficient  safeguard  against  the  con- 
veyance of  sepsis. 

By  vaginal  examination. — Even  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  or  dilatation  of  the  os,  the  round  mass  of  the  head, 
and  its  separation  from  the  body  at  the  neck,  can  generally  be 
made  out  on  bimanual  examination  between  the  internal  and 
external  hand  through  the  uterine  wall,  the  patient  being  placed 
in  the  dorsal  position.  E.xamiuation  through  the  os  uteri,  to 
determine  the  presentation  and  position,  must  be  made  in  the 
interval  of  pains,  while  the  membranes  are  lax.  I’he  head  is 
distinguished  by  its  hardness  and  uniform  outline.  Sometimes 
the  yielding  portions  of  the  bones,  on  being  impressed  with  the  tip 
of  the  finger,  bend  under  the  j^ressure  with  a parchment-like 
crackle,  which  can  be  both  felt  and  heard.  After  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  the  accoucheur  may  often  arrive  at  immediate 
certainty  that  the  head  is  pi'esenting  by  feeling  the  hair  on  the 
scalp. 

ihe  sutures  and  fontanelles  can  generally  be  made  out  before 
rupture  of  the  membranes,  but  more  easily  after  the  liquor  amnii 
las  escaped,  and  when  the  head  is  no  longer  covered  by  tlie  mem- 
r.ines.  While  the  os  is  still  small,  it  is  probalfie  that  all  which 
can  be  detected  will  be  a single  suture,  the  sagittal,  crossing  it 
geneially  in  the  right  oblique  diameter,  approximating  nearer  to 
the  transverse  than  the  antero-posterior.  This  will  prove  that 
the  head  lies  either  in  the  first  or  third  position,  and  if  the 
direction  of  the  back  is  made  out  by  abdominal  examination,  it  is 
ea.sy  to  decide  which  of  these  two  the  position  is.  Similarly,  if 
there  is  a suture  running  in  the  left  oblique  diameter,  the  head 
must  be  in  the  second  or  fourth  position.  The  fontanelles  at  this 
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early  stage  will  probably  be  about  equidistant  from  the  centre  of 
the  os,  covered  by  the  uterine  w'all.  The  anterior  is  distinguished 
by  its  large  size,  and  the  four  sutures  at  right  angles  meeting  in 
it ; the  posterior  by  its  small  size,  not  forming  any  actual  space, 
and  the  three  sutures  meeting  in  it.  If  either  fontanelle  or  both 
can  be  reached,  the  position  of  the  head  is  determined  by  vaginal 
examination  alone.  The  direction  of  the  posterior  fontanelle  will, 
of  course,  give  the  direction  of  the  occiput. 

'When  the  os  is  more  dilated,  and  the  head  has  descended  lower 
and  become  flexed  (in  occipito-anterior  positions),  the  posterior 
fontanelle  is  generally  reached  easily,  while  the  anterior  is  reached 
with  more  diiliculty,  by  tracing  the  sagittal  suture  (see  Fig.  65, 
]).  101 ).  Tins  change  in  the  facility  of  reaching  the  two  fontanelles 
results  from  the  internal  rotation  of  the  head,  when  that  has 
])rogrcssed,  even  though  there  should  be  no  increase  of  flexion. 
In  cases  of  somewhat  diflicult  labour,  when  flexion  is  very  great, 
and  the  head  large  and  much  elongated,  the  posterior  fontanelle 
may  become  very  nearly  the  ])rosenting  point.  The  fontanelle 
may  be  obscured  by  being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  caput 
Buccedaneum.  Nothing  is  then  readily  made  out  e-Kcept  the 
throe  converging  sutures.  AVhen  the  case  is  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  this  stage,  the  diagnosis  of  the  ])Osition  of  the  head  is  not 
quite  so  easy,  from  the  diiliculty  of  telling  which  is  the  occipital 
bone.  The  anterior  fontanelle  may  be  reached  by  passing,  if 
necessary,  half  the  hand  into  the  vagina — the  left  hand,  if  the 
patient  is  lying  in  the  usual  left  lateral  position.  In  some  cases 
also  the  anterior  ear  can  bo  readied  without  much  difficulty, 
especially  when  Naegelc-obliquity  exists.  There  is,  however,  a 
simiilc  and  easy  mode  of  determining  the  point,  depending  upon 
the  laws  of  the  moulding  of  the  head,  according  to  which  the 
occipital  always  passes  beneath  the  parietal  bones.  If  it  can 
be  ascertained  that  one  of  the  three  bones  has  a tendency  to 
become  depi’essed  beneath  the  other  two,  the  bone  is  certainly 
the  occipital  bone,  and  the  direction  of  the  occiput  is  thus 
determined. 

Again,  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  as  the  head  descends  in 
the  pelvis,  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  presenting  part,  and  the  posterior  fontanelle  may  be  diflicult 
to  reach.  Then,  in  a similar  way,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that 
two  of  the  bones  tend  to  be  depressed  under  the  other  two,  these 
are  determined  as  being  the  two  segments  of  the  frontal  bone,  and 
the  position  of  the  head  is  thus  shown. 

A criterion  is  given  for  distinguishing  occipito-posterior  from 
occipito-anterior  positions  even  before  the  opening  of  the  os.  This 
is  that,  in  occipito-posterior  positions,  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
uterine  wall  as  felt  from  the  vagina  does  not  descend  so  low  behind 
the  pubes  as  in  occipito-anterior,  because  the  forehead  does  not 
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geuerally  lie  so  deeply  as  the  occiput  in  reference  to  the  plane  of 
the  brim.  This  criterion  is  not,  however,  always  decisive,  since, 
in  occipito-posterior  positions,  the  forehead  often  lies  lower  than 
usual  in  comparison  with  the  occiput. 

The  third  stage. — As  soon  as  the  child  is  expelled,  theM'oman 
generally  has  a feeling  of  intense  I'elief  and  comfort,  after  the 
agony  and  exertion  she  has  gone  through.  More  rarely  she  may 
feel  exhausted  or  faint,  or  a rigor  may  occur. 

The  natural  course  of  the  tliird  stage  of  labour,  or  expulsion  of 
the  placenta,  is  rarely  seen,  since  it  is  usually  shortened  by  art. 
It  appears  that,  in  general,  the  placenta  is  detached,  partially  at 
any  rate,  almost  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  For, 
in  a multipara,  and  where  there  is  no  obvious  laceration  of 
perineum  or  vagina,  the  first  appearance  of  blood  commonly 
indicates  that  some  separation  of  placenta  has  occurred.  Such 
appearance  of  blood  maj'  usually  be  noticed  very  quickly  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child.  Moreover,  Lemser  examined  with  the 
entire  hand  in  168  cases  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
He  found  that  in  71  per  cent,  the  lower  edge  of  the  placenta  could 
be  felt  lying  in  the  os  uteri  directly  the  hand  was  introduced,  and 
in  94  per  cent,  within  nine  seconds  after  delivery  of  the  foetus. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  uterus  removed  by  Porro’s  operation, 
the  placenta  is,  in  most  cases,  found  completely  attached.  The 
vigour  of  the  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  uterus  must,  how- 
ever, be  impaired-  by  the  incision  in  the  anterior  wall,  as  well  as 
by  the  effect  of  the  amesthetic  given  to  full  surgical  degree. 
The  Porro  uterus  cannot  therefore  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
normal  condition. 

Mechanism  of  detachment. — There  has  been  much  controversy  as 
to  the  mechanism  both  of  the  detachment  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta,  and  the  matter  is  not  yet  fully  settled.  One  cause 
is  almost  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a valid  one,  and  by  some 
is  regarded  as  being  the  only  one,  namely,  the  shrinking  of  the 
placental  site  in  the  retraction  of  the  uterus.  On  this  subject 
some  facts  may  be  deduced  from  mechanical  considerations,  h’or, 
consider  the  condition  of  the  placenta  when  shrinking  of  the 
placental  site  has  occurred  a little  short  of  that  necessary  to  cause 
detachment.  First,  suppose  the  form  of  the  uterus  globular  ; the 
effect  of  shrinking  will  then  be  independent  of  any  detrusion. 
Any  section  through  the  uterine  wall  and  the  placenta  will  form 
an  arc  of  a circle  ; and  detrusion  cannot  commence  until  the 
placenta  has  been  separated.  The  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta 
"ill  l)e  compressed  towards  the  centre  of  its  area,  owing  to  its 
attachment  to  the  shrunken  placental  site.  This  compression 
toward  the  centre  will  decrease  from  the  utei'ine  to  the  fa'tal 
surface,  which  is  free.  Hence  any  small  element  of  area  on  the 
uterine  surface  of  tlie  placenta  at  the  centre  will  be  subject  to  no 
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radial  tension.  Any  other  small  element  of  area  will  be  subject 
to  radial  tension  because  it  will  be  drawn  toward  the  centre  by  its 
attachment  to  the  uterine  wall,  and  drawn  outward  by  its  connec- 
tion with  the  corresponding  areas  of  the  substance  and  foetal 
surface  of  the  placenta,  which  have  not  been  drawn  so  much 
inward  toward  the  centre.  At  the  same  time  the  shrinking  of  the 
placental  site  will  be  resisted  by  the  attached  placenta,  and  will 
therefore  be  less  than  that  of  a corresponding  area  elsewhere  in 
the  uterus.  The  radial  tension  will  increase  from  the  centre 
toward  the  circumference,  because  the  obliquity  of  lines  joining 
corresponding  areas  of  uterine  and  foetal  surfaces  will  increase,  the 
fmtal  surface  being  less  drawn  in  toward  the  centre  than  the 
uterine.  Moreover,  while  any  element  of  area  away  from  the 
border  is  supported  on  all  sides  by  other  elements  of  area,  an 
element  of  area  on  the  border  is  unsupported  on  the  outside.  For 
b(Ali  reasons,  separation  must  begin  at  the  circumference,  and 
spread  inward  toward  the  centre,  unless  the  placenta  is  more 
(irmly  adlierent  at  the  circumference  than  at  other  parts,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  so  as  a general  rule.  Tins  reason- 
ing is  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  e.xperiments  made  by 
sticking  a di.se  to  an  elastic  surface,  and  then  letting  the  surface 
retract. 

The  mechanism  is  somewhat  modified  if  the  retracted  uterus  is 
not  globular,  but  tends  to  adoi>t  its  natural  form  of  a flattened 
])ear-sliapc.  Tliis  it  does  in  the  Borro  uterus,  and  probably  also 
in  normal  conditions,  to  some  e.xtent  at  any  rate.  In  this  case,  if 
the  placenta  is  situated  on  the  anterior  or  jjosterior  wall,  reaching 
t(j  tlie  sides  and  summit  of  the  uterus  in  its  retracted  shape,  the 
sides  may  be  so  pressed  inward  by  the  uterine  contraction  as  to 
do  away  with  the  outward  radial  tensions  in  a lateral  direction. 
Similarly  the  top  of  tlie  placenta  may  be  so  pressed  down  by  the 
fundus  uteri  as  to  do  away  with  the  upward  radial  tensions  in  its 
upper  half.  Jhit  if  so,  the  placenta  having  been  already  com- 
pressed as  much  as  it  can  be,  the  same  force  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  lower  half,  and  will  there  increase  all  the  downward  radial 
tensions,  so  that  separation  will  commence  at  the  lower  border, 
from  the  ell'ect  of  detrusion  in  addition  to  retraction.  There  can 
be  nothing  in  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  any  case  to  diminish 
the  downward  radial  tensions.  If  on  the  other  hand  detrusion 
acts,  when  the  placenta  has  not  been  compressed  to  the  maximum 
degree  or  nearly  so,  the  downward  pressure  may  separate  the  top 
of°the  placenta  first,  the  placenta  not  being  able  to  transmit  the 
force  like  a rigid  body  to  its  lower  margin.  It  appears  probable, 
therefore,  that  shrinking  of  the  placental  site  and  detrusion  arc 
the  main  forces  concerned  in  the  detachment  of  the  jflacenta  at 
its  commencement,  and  that  in  most  cases  separation  commences 
at  the  lower  margin.  This  is  rather  confirmed  by  the  condition 
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of  a uterus  wliioh  I removed  by  Porro’s  operation.*  The  placenta 
is  there  separated  at  the  lower  edge  only,  but  elsewhere  adherent. 
Any  morbid  adhesion  at  any  part  of  placenta  would  of  course 
modify  the  commencement  of  separation. 

A\’heu  separation  has  once  commenced,  some  blood  is  poured 
out,  in  the  interval  of  pains,  between  the  separated  surfaces,  and 
must  tend  to  aid  the  further  separation,  if  the  membranes  are 
still  sufficiently  attached  to  prevent  its  flowing  away  at  the  sides. 
Some  have  considered  the  formation  of  this  retro-placental  hsema- 
toma  to  be  the  main  cause  of  separation.  Matthews  Duncan,  on 
the  other  hand,  considered  that  it  had  no  place  in  the  normal 
mechanism.  Probably  it  comes  into  play  in  many  or  tnost  cases, 
but  as  a subordinate  or  secondary  cause ; and  plays  the  greater 
part,  the  less  active  and  continuous  is  the  uterine  contraction 
during  the  third  stage  of  labour.  Some  have  attached  importance 
to  the  diminution  of  intra-uterine  pressure  after  delivery.  The 
firmly  adherent  placenta  of  the  Porro  uterus  appears  to  disprove 
this  as  a cause. 

Mechanum  of  expulsion. — It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
placenta  came  down  like  an  inverted  umbrella,  with  its  foetal 
surface  near  the  insertion  of  the  funis  foremost,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  115,  p.  214.  This  necessarily  implies  that  the  placenta  and 
upper  part  of  bag  of  membranes  are  first  inverted  by  a considerable 
effusion  of  blood  behind  them,  and  that  the  uterus  afterwards 
contracts  on  this  effusion  of  blood,  and  drives  out  the  placenta  by 
its  means  (see  Fig.  115).  According  to  Matthews  Duncan,  how- 
ever, the  normal  process  is  that  the  placenta  is  folded  or  rolled 
together  by  the  contracting  uterus  on  an  axis  corresponding  to  the 
long  axis  of  the  uterus,  and  that  it  presents  at  the  os  uteri  by  a 
point  on  its  foetal  surface  very  near  its  lower  margin,  the  lower 
margin  having  been  somewhat  inverted  by  the  traction  of  the 
membranes  which  the  placenta  has  to  drag  after  it  (Fig.  1 14,  p.  214). 
As  it  passes  throngh  the  vagina,  the  idacenta  usually  becomes 
further  inverted  by  the  traction  of  the  membranes,  which  have  still 
partially  to  be  peeled  off  the  uterine  wall,  and  drawn  oiit  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  When,  however,  the  uterus  acts  well,  and  the 
vagina  is  contractile,  the  placenta  may  present  even  at  the  vulva 
by  a point  on  or  near  its  edge,  and  come  out  rolled  on  a longitudinal 
axis,  with  its  uterine  surface  outermost.  In  this  mode  of  expulsion, 
effusion  of  blood  behind  placenta  and  membranes  is  not  necessary 
to  the  mechanism,  and  Matthews  Duncan  regarded  the  ideally 
perfect  expulsion  as  almost  unaccompanied  by  blood. 

More  recently,  other  authorities  have  advocated  the  correctness 
of  the  old  view.  The  point  is  of  practical  importance,  because 
the  modern  principle  that  traction  should  never  be  made  upon  the 
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cord  is  mainly  based  \ipon  the  idea  that  such  traction  interferes 
with  the  normal  mechanism  of  delivery.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
if  traction  is  made,  the  placenta  is  drawn  down  in  the  shape  shown 
in  Fig.  115. 

Champneys,*  in  70  cases,  marked  the  spot  on  the  placenta  which 
first  presented  at  the  os  uteri.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  (all 
hut  10)  this  spot  was  on  the  foetal  surface  within  two  inches  from 
the  lower  edge.  In  IG  cases  it  was  on  the  lower  edge,  or  amnion 
below  the  lowci'  edge  ; in  23  cases  it  was  on  the  placenta  within 
one  inch  of  the  lower  edge  In  two  cases  only  the  uterine  surface 


Fig.  114. — Delivery  of  placenta  accord-  Fig.  11.'). — Delivery  of  placenta 

ing  to  Matthews  Duncan.  according  to  Schullze. 

of  the  i)laceiita  presented.  It  was  found  also  that  the  presenting 
part  varied  with  the  position  of  the  idaccnta.  The  higher  the 
])lacenta,  the  higher  the  presenting  point,  and  vice  verm. 

These  rcsidts  indicate  a partial  and  progressive  inversion  of  the 
placenta  and  membranes,  and  a mode  of  delivery  intermediate 
between  tliat  described  by  Sclmltze  and  that  described  by 
Matthews  Duncan.  In  Cliampncys’  cases,  however,  the  woman 
lay  on  her  side,  and  no  stimulation  was  used  to  the  utcnis  during 
the  third  stage  of  labour.  It  is  probable  that  the  mechanism  is 
not  ideally  perfect  under  these  circumstances'.  So  far  as  can  be 
inferred  from  the  customs  which  exist  among  savage  tribes,  the 
primary  position  for  labour  is  not  that  of  lying,  but  rather 
squatting  as  for  defecation.  The  delivery  of  tlic  placenta  is 
assisted  by  pressure  by  the  woman’s  own  hands,  or  by  the  aid  of 
her  friends,  and  she  may  even  stand  up  to  squeeze  the  abdomen 

* “Mechanism  of  the  Third  Stage  of  Labour,”  Obstet.  Trans.,  lol.  XXIX. 
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in  the  third  stage  of  lahonr.  At  any  rate,  the  frequency  witli 
wliicli  tlie  intervention  of  the  accoucheur  is  called  for  in  the  third 
stage  shows  that,  under  our  present  civilised  conditions,  its 
mechanism  is  often  not  entirely  natural. 

My  own  observations,  in  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  stimxilated 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  hand  after  delivery  of  the  child,  lead  me 
to  support  Matthews  Duncan’s  view  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  main 
folding  of  the  placenta,  when  it  passes  the  os  uteri,  is  generally  on 
a longitudinal  axis,  though  the  presenting  point  is  often  furthex' 
from  the  edge  than  is  represented  in  Fig.  114.  It  is  easily  shown 
by  experiment  that  the  placenta  will  pass  through  a much  smaller 
ring  when  thus  folded  than  when  the  insertion  of  the  funis  comes 
first. 

It  is  obvions  that,  the  more  the  expulsion  is  effected  by  effusion 
of  blood,  the  more  nearly  the  mechanism  approximates  to  Schultze’s 
view  ; the  more  it  is  due  to  uterine  contraction,  the  more  nearly 
it  approximates  to  Matthews  Duncan’s. view.  It  will  generally  be 
agreed  that  the  latter  is  preferable.  The  conclusion  is  that  the 
usual  mode  of  expulsion  is  intermediate,  to  a variable  extent, 
between  the  two  mechanisms ; but  apjxroaches  rather  to  that 
described  by  Matthews  Duncan,  and  the  more  nearly  so,  the 
more  judicious  is  the  management  of  the  third  stage,  and  the 
more  vigorous  the  uterine  action. 

Separation  and  expulsion  of  membranes. — It  has  already  been 
explained  (see  p.  165)  that  the  membranes  are  separated  from  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus  by  its  dilatation  to  form  a canal  for 
the  foetus,  and  that  this  separation  is  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  bulging  bag  of  membranes.  By  the  retraction  of  the 
uterus,  after  delivery,  the  choidon  is  partially  but  not  entirely 
detached,  the  line  of  separation  passing  through  the  ampullary 
layer  of  the  decidua  (see  p.  60),  so  that  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  decidua  comes  away  with  the  chorion.  The  chorion  is  thrown 
into  fine  wrinkles,  being  detached  along  the  ridges  of  the  wrinkles, 
Imt  remaining  attached  along  the  furrows.  When  the  placenta  is 
detached,  the  blood  which  escapes  thereupon  tends  to  detach  also 
the  membranes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  placenta.  It  docs  not,  how- 
ever, separate  the  whole  bag  of  membranes,  partly  because  its 
quantity  is  insufficient,  partly  because  it  begins  to  escape  externally 
as  soon  as  it  has  cleared  a way  for  itself  to  the  os  uteri.  Then, 
when  the  placenta  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  it 
drags  after  it  the  membranes,  completing  their  separation  from 
above  downwards,  and  usually  inverting  the  bag  of  membranes. 
M hen  there  is  sufficient  effusion  of  blood  behind  the  placenta  to 
invert  it,  as  in  Fig.  1 15,  this  blood,  driven  down  by  the  uterus,  aids 
in  the  inversion,  detachment,  and  expulsion  of  the  bag  of  membranes. 
By  the  time  the  placenta  and  membranes  escape  from  the  vulva  the 
membranes  are  inverted,  the  foetal  surface  of  the  amnion  being 
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external,  and  the  placenta  is  often  inverted  also.  If  delivery  of 
the  placenta  is  aided  by  gentle  traction  on  the  edge  which  pre- 
sents in  the  vagina,  it  generally  comes  down  with  the  nterine  surface 
outermost. 

The  large  ai'tcries  and  veins  passing  to  the  placenta  are  of 
course  torn  across  as  soon  as  detachment  occurs,  and  some  bleeding- 
takes  place  from  their  open  months.  This  is  the  source  of  the 
retro-placental  htematomn,  when  such  is  produced.  But,  luiless 
there  is  uterine  inertia,  the  open  mouths  are  quickly  closed  by 
further  retraction  of  the  placental  site,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
middle  coat  of  the  uterus  interlacing  irregularly  around  the 
vessels.  After  a time,  the  exact  duration  of  which  is  unknown, 
pennnnent  closure  is  secured  by  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the 
vessels  bo}’()nd  tlic  constricted  part,  just  as  thrombi  are  formed 
in  any  other  vessels  the  current  through  which  is  arrested  by 
pressure  or  ligature.  ( !hampneys  estimates  the  amount  of  blood 
esca])ing  as  six  ounces  before  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  and  six 
ounces  enclosed  in  the  ])lacenta  and  membranes.  As  in  his 
observations  tlie  uterus  was  unstimulated  during  the  third  stage 
of  labour,  the  woman  lying  on  her  left  side,  the  average  quantity, 
when  the  uterus  contracts  well,  is  ])robably  less. 

Occasionally  the  placenta  is  expelled  into  the  vagina,  or  even 
externally,  by  the  same  pain  which  exj)els  the  foetus.  More 
frequently  there  is  a I'cst  for  a variable  time — perhaps  for  from 
twenty  minutes  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  in  the  absence  of 
external  stimulus.  During  this  time  the  uterus  may  be  felt 
moderately  hard,  and  still  reaching  up  to  some  height  in  the 
abdomen,  generally  about  up  to  the  umbilicus.  At  this  period,  as 
well  as  at  other  times,  i-hythmic  contractions,  though  not  very 
marked,  take  ])lace  in  addition  to  the  tonic  contraction,  and - 
therefore  the  uterus  varies  in  hardness.  After  a time  the  con- 
tractions again  become  stronger,  and  are  felt  as  pains,  although 
slight  as  compared  with  those  of  the  expulsive  stage.  With  these 
pains  a little  blood  nnay  be  expelled,  and  hence  they  have  been 
called  “dolores  cruenti.”  They  have  the  effect  of  gradually 
completing  the  detachment  of  the  placenta,  if  that  is  not  com- 
jdeted  just  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  by  subsequent  effusion 
of  blood  behind  the  jdacenta,  and  at  length  of  expelling  it  from 
the  body  of  the  uterus  in  the  manner  already  described,  so  that 
it  lies  partly  in  the  flaccid  relaxed  cervix  and  partly  in  the  vagina. 
Its  expulsion  externally,  in  the  absence  of  assistance,  is  effected 
by  the  expiratory  muscles,  aided  by  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
vagina  and  cervix. 

After  delivery  of  the  placenta,  the  uterus  may  be  felt  in  the 
hypogastrium  as  a comparatively  small  firm  ball,  varying,  ho^\ever, 
considerably  in  size  in  different  women.  The  average  level  of  the 
fundus  may  bo  taken  as  rather  more  than  five  inches  above  the 
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pubes,  and  more  than  lialf-way  from  pubes  toward  umbilicus  ; but, 
when  the  uterus  is  large  or  rests  unusually  high  above  the  pelvis, 
it  may  reach  even  up  to  the  umbilicus  or  somewhat  higher  ; and 
its  height  may  be  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  inches  above  the  pubes. 
Rhythmic  contractions,  in  addition  to  the  tonic  contraction,  con- 
tinue to  take  place  in  it,  although  not  necessarily  felt  by  the  woman 
as  pains.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  it  varies  in  hardness,  and  this 
variation  must  not  be  considered  as  indicating  a risk  of  haemorrhage, 
unless  either  the  relaxation  is  too  great  in  the  intervals,  or  gushes 
of  blood  take  place  with  the  contractions,  or  between  them. 

Duration  of  labour. — Very  wide  differences  are  foinid  between 
the  duration  of  labour  in  different  women,  depending  partly  upon 
the  vigour  of  the  expulsive  forces,  partly  upon  the  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  fmtus  and  the  canal  of  the  bony  pelvis  and  the  soft 
parts,  as  well  as  upon  the  dilatability  of  these  latter.  The  first 
stage  generally  occupies  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
second,  and  in  multiparee  the  second  stage  may  be  completed  by 
a very  few  pains.  In  primiparse  the  length  both  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  stage  is  very  much  greater  : that  of  the  first  from 
the  greater  rigidity  of  the  eervix  ; that  of  the  expulsive  stage,  from 
the  resistance  offered  first  by  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  formed  by 
the  ring  of  hymen  so  far  as  it  still  exists,  which  must  inevitably 
be  more  or  less  lacerated,  and,  secondly,  by  the  perineum,  which 
has  never  before  undergone  dilatation. 

The  average  duration  of  labour,  reckoning  from  the  first  manifest 
pains,  may  be  taken  as  being  about  fifteen  hours  in  primi parse,  and 
seven  or  eight  hours  in  multiparae.  In  primiparae  beyond  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years,  the  duration  of  labour  is  greater,  and,  on  an 
average,  exceeds  twenty-four  hours. 

A greater  number  of  labours  take  place  during  the  night  than 
during  the  day ; the  hours  during  which  most  commence  being 
those  from  9 to  12  p..\i.,  and  those  during  which  most  are  terminated 
those  from  midnight  to  3 a.m. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


MANAGKMENT  OF  NORM AO  LABOUR. 

It  is  a well-known  rule  that  tlio  acconcheni-  slionid  always 
attend  promptly  to  tlie  first  snnnnons  from  a lying-in  woman.  It 
may  he  that  she  lias  deferred  sending  till  the  last  moment,  or 
labour  may  be  e.’ctremely  rapid.  In  snch  a case,  if  from  any  delay 
of  the  attendant  the  child  is  born  before  his  arrival,  the  mother’s 
life  may  be  lost  from  post-partmn  luicmorrhage,  or  the  child’s  in  a 
case  of  iielv'ic  jiresentation.  Again  the  favourable  moment  for 
interference  in  a case  of  abnormal  ])i'csentation  may  be  lost.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  has  sent  nnnecessarily  earlj^  the 
attendant,  after  ascertaining  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the  pro- 
bable duration  of  the  labour,  may  confidently  leave  her  for  a time. 

Requisites  to  be  taken  by  the  accoucheur. — The  attendant 
should  be  provided  with  a stethoscope,  a catheter  (either  a silver 
female  catheter  or  a No.  10  or  No.  12  gnm-clastic  male  catheter), 
bottles  containing  chloroform,  sulphuric  ether,  solution  of  chloral, 
tincture  of  oj)ium  or  Rattley’s  licpior  opii  sedativiis,  liquid 
extract  of  ergot,  or  liquor  secalis  arnmoniatns,  or  some  liquid 
preparation  of  ergotin,  blimt-pointed  scissors,  a Higginson’s 
syringe,  which  may  with  advantage  be  provided  with  a long  tube 
for  intra-ntcrinc  injection,  a hypodermic  syringe,  a chloroform 
inhaler,  and  either  a small  elastic  catheter  (No.  6),  suitable  for 
passing  into  the  infant’s  larynx,  or  a tube  specially  made  for  that 
purpose.  ’I'hese  may  be  carried  in  a simple  leather  bag  with 
pockets  at  the  sides  for  the  bottles.  ’I’here  should  also  be  in  the 
bag  suitable  needles  and  sutures  (silk-worm  gut  or  silver  wire)  for 
stitching  the  perineum,  and  either  iodoform  gau/.e  for  plugging 
the  uterus,  or  some  prepai-atiou  of  perchloride  of  iron,  either  the 
liquor  ferri  perchloridi  fortior,  or  the  solid  salt.  The  latter  is 
somewhat  less  likely  to  rust  the  iron  instruments  in  the  bag;  but 
even  for  this  it  is  well  to  have  a l)ottle  with  a cap  over  the  stopper. 
A pair* of  forceps  may  also  be  carried  in  the  bag,  especially  if 
the  accoucheur  is  going  far  from  home.  These  or  any  other 
obstetric  instruments  are  most  conveniently  carried  wrapped 
separately  in  chamois  leather,  which  may  be  secured  by  india- 
rubber  rings.  There  should  be  ])rovided  in  the  room  hot  and 
cold  water,  thread  for  tying  the  funis,  an  abdominal  binder,  and 
a supply  of  diapers,  or,  l)y  preference,  sterilised  pads  of  cotton 
wool  covered  with  gauze. 
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Certain  antiseptics  must  either  be  carried  in  the  obstetric  bag,  or 
provided  beforehand  at  the  house.  These  are  perchloride  or  iodide 
of  mercury  for  disinfection  of  hands  and  non-metallic  instruments, 
and  either  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  formalin,  or  permanganate  of  potash 
for  metallic  instruments ; of  these,  the  three  former  are  the 
more  effective.  Perchloride  of  mercury  may  be  carried  either  in 
tabloids  or  in  solution.  If  tabloids  are  used  they  should  be  tested 
with  the  water  of  the  district  in  dilute  solution,  to  make  sure  that 
no  precipitate  is  formed  by  the  hardness  of  the  water.  They 
should  contain  no  powdery  colouring  matter,  which  would  mask 
the  slight  milkiness  caused  by  pi-ecipitation.  I prefer  to  carry 
a concentrated  solution  according  to  the  following  formula  : — - 
R.  Hj'drarg.  Perchlor.gr.  xx..  Acid:  Hydrochlor.  dil.  3ss.,  Glycerini 
3i.,  Aq.  ad  ^ i.  The  acid  increases  the  efficacy  of  the  mercury  in 
the  presence  of  albuminous  matter.  A concentrated  solution  of 
mercuric  iodide  may  be  made  according  to  the  following  formula  : 
— R.  Hydrarg.  lodid.  Ruhr.  gr.  xx..  Potass.  lodid.  gr.  xv.,  Aq.  §i. 
Tabloids  are  also  made  of  it,  which  dissolve  readily.  Pure  carbolic 
acid  may  be  carried,  liquefied  by  10  per  cent,  of  water  ; perman- 
ganate of  potash  may  be  carried  in  crystals. 

Antiseptic  precautions. — The  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  show  tliat  the  mortality  due  to  puerperal  septiceemia 
throughout  Great  Britain  considerablj^  exceeds  that  due  to  all 
the  difficulties  and  accidents  of  labour.  Hence  the  most  important 
thing  of  all,  in  the  conduct  of  normal  labour,  is  to  take  precautions 
against  the  occurrence  of  septicfemia.  Of  late  years,  by  the 
improvement  of  antiseptic  measures,  and  especially  by  the  use  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  as  an  antiseptic,  lying-iu  hospitals  have 
been  converted  from  the  most  dangerous  places  of  all  for  delivery 
into  the  safest.  There  is  therefore  strong  reason  for  believing 
tfiat  a universal  adoption  of  stringent  antiseptic  precautions 
would  considerably  diminish  the  present  mortality  from  puerperal 
septicajinia. 

I may  so  far  here  anticipate  the  subject  of  puerjieral  fever  as  to 
state  the  following  facts.  It  is  excessively  difficult  absolutely  to 
sterilise  the  vagina  by  any  antiseptic  treatment,  but  the  microbes 
or  germs  ordinarily  ])resent  in  it  do  no  harm  unless  substances 
capable  of  decomposition,  such  as  placenta,  are  retained.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  septic  microbes,  and  especially  if  virulent  microbes 
are  introduced,  such  as  may  be  carried  from  puerperal  or  any 
other  form  of  scptictcmia,  or  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  they 
may  cause  fatal  septictemia  after  perfectly  normal  labour.  The 
most  imj)ortant  clement  of  antisepsis  therefore  consists  in  prevent- 
ing the  introduction  of  virulent  germs  into  the  genital  canal,  and 
this  can  be  done  without  the  risk  of  injurious  effects  which  may 
attend  the  injection  of  poisonous  antiseptics. 

The  u.se  of  antiseptics  does  not  supersede  but  supplements 
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ordinary  cleanliness.  Both  accoucheur  and  nurse  should  keep 
nails  cut  short  and  wash  thoroughl}'  with  soap  and  water  and  a 
nail-brush  before  touching  the  genitals.  The  hands  should  then 
be  disinfected  by  thorongh  innnersion  in  a solution  of  perchloride 
or  iodide  of  mercury  1 in  1,000.  A basin  of  the  same  solution 
should  be  kept  by  the  bedside,  that  the  hand  may  again  be  dipped 
in  from  time  to  time.  A preliminary  washing  in  lysol  1 in  80  is 
useful  for  its  cleansing  effect.  For  the  first  disinfection,  a solution 
of  iodide  of  mercury  in  spirit,  1 in  500,  is  still  more  effective.  The 
nurse  must  use  the  same  precautions  before  each  washing  of  the 
genitals  after  labour.  If  a catheter  is  used  it  should  be  a glass 
one,  sterilised  by  boiling.  If  a solution  of  1 in  1,000  is  found  to 
roughen  the  hands  too  much,  one  of  1 in  2,000  may  be  used.  Forceps 
and  other  steel  instruments,  after  thorough  cleansing  and  sterilisa- 
tion in  boiling  water,  are  best  disinfected  by  a .solution  of  lysol  1 in 
50,  of  formalin  '^ss.  ad  Oi.,  or  of  carbolic  acid  of  a strength  of  at 
least  1 in  40.  It  must  be  remembered  that  soap  is  incompatible 
with  most  antiseptics,  except  lysol  or  carbolic  acid,  and  destroys 
their  cllicacy  ; also  that  a very  small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  preci- 
])itatcs  the  suhlimate  solution.  Lysol,  being  alkaline,  has  in  itself  a 
considerable  cleansing  as  well  as  antise])tic  power,  and  may  be  used, 
with  advantage,  for  the  hands,  before  their  immersion  in  mercurial 
solution.  Iodide  of  mercury  may  be  used  instead  of  the  perchloride, 
and  is  even  more  efficacious,  though  somewhat  more  expensive. 

Opinions  (lifter  about  the  use  of  antiseptic  douches  before  or 
immediately  after  labour.  In  jn-ivate  practice  they  are  at  any  rate 
of  le.ss  essential  imj)ortance  tlian  the  preventing  the  conveyance 
by  accoucheur  or  nurse  of  virulent  germs.  The  external  genitals 
should  be  washed  by  the  nurse  with  soap  and  water  at  the  outset 
of  labour,  and  then  carefully  cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  solution, 
since  se])tic  cocci  arc  said  to  be  commonly  present  in  the  vulval 
secretion  though  not  in  the  vaginal.  Lysol  1 in  80,  which  is 
valuable  for  its  cleansing  quality,  may  be  used  first,  and  then 
perchloride  of  mercury  1 in  1,000,  which  is  less  irritating  to  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  than  the  alkaline  lysol. 

If  there  is  an  opportunity  for  doing  so  at  an  early  stage  of 
labour,  it  appears  to  be  desirable  to  douche  the  vagina  once,  by 
means  of  an  irrigator,  with  a solution  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of 
mercury  1 in  2,000,  or  lysol  1 in  100.  At  a more  advanced  stage 
of  lahour  this  proceeding  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  washes 
away  the  abundant  lubricating  secretion  which  is  then  naturally 
poured  out,  a disadvantage  which  is  less  manifest  when  lysol  is 
used.  In  case  of  any  purulent  vaginal  discharge  being  present, 
especially  if • gonorrhoeal  origin  be  suspected,  the  preliminaiy 
douche  should  not  be  omitted.  If  the  mercurial  douche  has  not 
been  used  before  delivery,  a single  douche  may  be  given  immedi- 
ately after  delivery  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury,  1 in  4,000, 
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at  a temperature  of  105° — 110°  F. ; or  the  solution  may  be  used 
hrst  of  a strength  of  1 in  2,000,  and  then  washed  away  witli  the 
weaker  mercurial  solution.  The  occasional  .appearance  of  poisonous 
symptoms  after  the  use  of  mercury  has  generally  followed  the 
repeated  use  of  the  solution  rather  than  a single  douche.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  immediately  after  delivery  is  the  time 
when  there  is  the  greatest  possible  e.\tent  of  absorbent  surface. 
If,  therefore,  a mercurial  douche  is  used  at  that  time,  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  it  flows  freely  away,  that  the  uterus 
is  well  contracted  at  the  time,  and  that  no  excess  of  it  remains  in 
the  vagina  or  cervix.  A solutioia  of  chinosol  in  boiled  water  1 in 
400  is  free  from  the  risk  of  poisonous  effects. 

Another  antiseptic  precaution  is  to  thoroughly  clear  out  the 
rectum  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  so  avoid  the  extru- 
sion of  faeces  by  the  pi’essure  of  the  advancing  head.  This  is  best 
carried  out  by  the  administration  of  a copious  enema  when  pains 
commence.  But  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  constipation,  a daily 
action  of  the  bowels  should  be  secured  by  an  aperient  at  the  time 
when  labour  is  expected. 

It  is  a matter  of  dispute  whether  sewer-gas  can  actually 
originate  puerperal  septictemia.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  a predis- 
posing cause  by  depressing  the  health  of  the  patient.  Care  should 
therefore  be  taken  beforehand  that  the  drains  of  the  house  are  in 
good  order,  and  that  there  is  no  concealed  water-closet  in  bedroom  or 
dressing-room,  nor  any  untrapped  waste-pipe  in  or  near  the  rooms. 

Tbe  antiseptic  precautions  required  during  the  puerperal  period 
will  be  considered  later,  and  the  special  precautions  necessary  in 
lying-in  hospitals  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  puerperal 
sejdiccemia  (Chap.  XXXIX.). 

Preliminary  preparations. — -The  room  should  be  as  airy  as 
possible  and  also  quiet.  The  bed  should  be  firm,  and  a feather 
bed  is  especially  to  be  avoided.  The  bedding  should  be  protected 
by  a waterproof  sheet,  and  a draw-sheet,  folded  in  several  thick- 
ne.sses,  should  be  placed  under  the  hips,  so  that  it  can  be  readily 
removed  when  soiled.  Special  lying-in  sheets  are  made,  stuffed 
with  sublimate  wood-wool.  These  have  the  advantage  over  tbe 
simple  draw-sheet,  since  they  are  capable  of  absorbing  a consider- 
able quantity  of  liquor  amnii  or  other  discharge.  With  the  lower 
classes  it  is  usual  to  wear  till  the  labour  is  completed  an  old  suit 
of  the  ordinary  dre.ss,  including  stays,  which  interfere  with 
abdominal  examination.  It  is  preferable  for  the  patient  to  be  in 
her  nigbt-dres.s,  over  which  she  may  wear  a dressing-gown  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  labour.  It  is  a good  plan  for  lier  also  to  wear 
underneath  tbe  night-dress  a special  petticoat,  fastened  loosely 
round  the  waist.  'I'he  night-dress  can  then  be  tucked  up  and 
kept  clean  during  delivery,  and  when  the  labour  is  ovei’,  the 
soiled  petticoat  can  be  easily  slipped  off,  and  the  necessity  for 
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cbauging  the  night-dress  avoided.  MUth  the  poorer  classes  the 
attendant  sliouki  insist  that  no  more  persons  than  necessary  are 
in  the  room,  since,  especially  among  the  Irish,  the  neighbours  are 
fond  of  gathering  in  the  lying-in  room. 

Position  of  the  patient. — In  this  country  it  is  usual  for  the 
woman  to  lie  on  her  left  side,  with  the  hips  brought  near  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  during  the  latter  stage  of  labour,  or  for  an  e.xainination. 
On  the  Continent  and  in  America  the  dorsal  position  is  the  usual 
one.  Each  position  has  its  own  advantages,  hut  on  the  whole 
those  of  the  lateral  position  predominate.  In  point  of  delicacy  it 
has  the  superiority  ; it  allows  forceps  or  other  instruments  to  be 
used  with  less  exposure  and  less  disturbance  to  the  patient ; and 
it  tends  to  correct  the  common  right  obliquity  of  the  uterus. 
Moreover,  during  the  passage  of  the  head  over  the  perineum,  the 
])ressure  on  the  perineum  is  not  increased  by  the  weight  of  the 
child,  as  it  is  in  the  dorsal  position,  and  hence  the  risk  of  laceration 
is  8omewl)at  less  in  the  lateral  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dorsal  position  tends  somewhat  to  accelerate  labour  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis.  Not  only 
does  the  weight  of  the  child  give  direct  assistance  to  the  expulsive 
force,  but,  by  pressing  the  presenting  part  more  firmly  upon  the  os 
uteri  or  vagina,  it  stimulates  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  a re- 
flex manner.  'J’his  is  especially  useful  in  cases  of  uterine  inertia. 

Examination  of  the  patient. — The  first  object  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  presentation  and  the  maternal  passages  are  normal. 
'I'ho  entrance  of  the  accoucheur,  however,  is  apt  to  put  a stop  to 
the  pains  for  a time,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  careful  to  avoid 
startling  the  nerves  of  the  patient.  It  is  well  to  sit  down  quietly 
for  a wliile,  ask  a few  (picstions  about  the  time  when  the  pains 
commenced,  their  frequency,  character,  and  situation,  whether  any 
“ show  ” has  been  seen,  whether  the  waters  have  broken,  whether 
the  bowels  have  acted  freely,  and  also  to  feel  the  ])atient’s  pulse, 
lie  should  also  impure  (if  he  has  not  previously  .ascertained) 
about  the  character  of  foiancr  labours,  the  state  of  health  during 
pregnancy,  and  whether  the  patient  has  reached  the  full  term, 
lie  should  see  that  his  hands  are  warm  before  making  .any  ex.amina- 
tion.  For  this  purpose  the  antiseptic  solution  for  disinfecting 
hands  should  be  used  hot. 

It  is  desirable  to  make  an  abdominal  examination  in  order  to 
.ascertain  by  palpation  whether  the  uterus  and  foetus  are  naturally 
placed,  and  also  to  make  sure,  either  by  feeling  movements  or 
hearing  the  foetal  heart,  that  the  foetus  is  alive.  The  successive 
stages  of  abdominal  palpation  have  already  been  described. 
Abdominal  examination  is  more  troublesome  than  vaginal  when 
the  ordinary  drcss  is  worn,  but  the  student  should  be  careful  to 
use  all  oijportunitics  both  of  2)ractising  auscultation  of  the  foetal 
heart  and  acquiring  skill  in  making  out  the  j)arts  of  the  fmtus 
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and  its  position  by  abdominal  palpation.  He  should  not  scruple, 
therefore,  to  have  the  stays  removed  if  they  are  worn. 

It  is  usual  and  preferable  to  commence  the  A'aginal  examination 
during  a pain,  and  hence  arises  the  common  phrase  of  “ taking  a 
pain.”  Her  attention  being  distracted  by  the  pain,  the  patient 
does  not  notice  so  much  the  inconvenience  of  the  introduction  of  the 
examining  finger.  The  index  finger  of  the  right  hand,  anointed 
with  an  antiseptic  lubricant,  such  as  lanocreolin,  or  glycerine 


Fig. 


H6. — Fi.xainiuatioii  of  tlie  os  uteri  in  the  first  stage  of  labour. 


containing  ])orchloride  of  mercury  1 in  1,000,  is  generally  used 
for  examination  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  116.  The  inex- 
perienced student  rriity  pass  the  hand  up  tlie  back  of  the  thighs 
to  the  buttocks,  and  then  find  the  perineum  and  fourcliette  as  a 
guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  vagina. 

The  condition  of  the  vagina  may  first  be  noted,  especially  as  to 
its  freedom  from  any  obstruction  or  contraction,  the  relaxation  of 
tlie  mucous  membrane,  and  the  amount  of  luliricating  secretion 
present.  An  abundant  secretion  of  slimy  mucus  is  generally  a 
safe  indication  that  labour  has  set  in  in  earnest,  and  that  the  pains 
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and  dilatation  of  the  os  will  progress  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
For  the  physiological  relaxation  of  the  cervix,  generally  associated 
with  good  expulsive  pains,  is  usually  attended  also  by  a copious 
secretion  from  the  cervical  glands,  which  are  greatly  i;nder  the 
influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  next  point  is  to  make  out  the  size  of  the  os  uteri,  and  the 
condition  of  its  edges.  The  inexperienced  student  must  be  careful 
definitely  to  feel  its  margin,  and  not  to  overlook  a very  small  os, 
and  mistake  a thin  uterine  wall  stretched  over  the  presenting  part 
for  the  bag  of  membranes.  If  the  os  is  still  small,  it  may  lie  so  far 
back  in  the  hollow  sacrum  as  to  be  difficult  to  reach.  In  such  a 
case  the  accoucheur  should  see  that  the  bladder  is  empty,  singe  a 
full  bladder  dis})laces  the  cervix  much  further  back,  and  should 
])lace  the  ])aticnt  on  her  back,  introducing  two  fingers  of  the  right 
liand  into  the  vagina,  and  pressing  the  fundus  downward  and  back- 
ward with  the  left  hand  placed  on  the  abdomen.  Another  plan,  but 
not  such  a good  one,  is  to  place  the  patient  transversely  on  the  bed, 
still  lying  on  her  left  side,  and  introduce  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
into  the  vagina,  the  flexor  surfaces  directed  towards  the  anterior 
l)olvic  wall.  Examination  while  the  pain  still  continues  will  best 
reveal  the  condition  of  the  os,  and  the  effect  of  the  pain  upon  the 
os,  the  bag  of  membranes,  and  the  presenting  part.  A thin  hard 
margin  to  the  os  generally  denotes  that  dilatation  will  be  slow,  or 
that  the  stage  of  it  is  early ; if  the  edge  is  soft  and  thick,  it  is 
likely  to  yield  much  more  quickly. 

To  make  out  the  presenting  part,  if  the  membranes  are  still 
intact,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  examination  during  the 
interval  between  the  ])ains.  No  attempt  to  explore  it  should  be 
made  while  the  bag  of  membranes  is  tense,  lost  the  membranes 
should  bo  ruptured  prematurely.  If  the  os  is  still  small  it  is 
sufficient  for  tlie  accoucheur  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  head  is 
presenting,  without  making  out  its  exact  position  by  feeling  the 
fontanelles.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  feel  the 
pre.senting  part  through  the  uterine  wall,  but  the  finger  must  be 
passed  in  through  the  os  to  touch  it.  If,  on  passing  the  external 
03,  the  finger  finds  a cervical  canal  still  existing,  so  that  the  bag 
of  membranes  or  jiresenting  part  does  not  rest  u2)on  the  external 
os,  but  only  upon  the  internal  os,  or  upper  orifice  of  the  canal,  it 
is  generally  a sign  that  the  labour  will  not  soon  be  over,  kor 
the  internal  os  and  cervical  canal  have  to  be  dilated  before 
dilatation  of  the  external  os  begins,  and  this  process  is  indeed 
often  completed  during  the  few  days  before  active  labour,  while 
there  are  still  no  w'ell-markcd  pains. 

If  a bag  of  membranes  only  is  felt,  and  no  presenting  part  can 
be  reached,  special  care  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  abnormal  presentation,  especially  a shoulder  presentation  or 
transverse  position  of  the  child.  In  this  investigation,  examination 
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of  the  abdomen  sliould  on  no  accoimt  be  omitted.  In  some  cases 
the  failure  to  feel  any  presenting  part  may  arise  simply  from 
the  liquor  amnii  being  very  abundant,  and  the  head  resting  far 
forward  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  not  engaged  in  the  pelvis. 
In  such  a case  the  head  may  be  reached  by  pressing  the  finger  far 
forward  within  the  os,  while  the  patient  lies  on  her  back,  and  the 
external  hand  presses  the  head  down  from  above.  If  one  or  two 
fingei-s  fail  to  reach  any  presenting  part,  the  dilatation  of  the  os 
having  made  some  progress,  the  half  hand  or  whole  hand  should 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  the  purpose,  an  antesthetic 
being  given,  if  necessary. 

If  the  presenting  part  has  not  descended  into  the  pelvis  when 
the  first  examination  is  made,  and  particularly  if  no  guidance  is  to 
be  obtained  from  the  history  of  previous  labours,  the  size  of  the 
pelvis  should  be  explored  by  the  finger.  More  especially,  the 
accoucheur  should  test  whether  the  promontory  of  the  saerum  can 
be  reached  too  easily,  and,  if  it  can,  he  should  measure  the 
diagonal  conjugate  diameter  (see  Chapter  XXIX.).  He  should  also 
judge  whether  there  is  less  space  than  usual  on  either  or  both 
sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  note  also  the  size  of  the  cavity  and  outlet. 
Next,  it  is  well  to  examine  whether  any  faeces  can  be  felt  in  the 
rectum ; and  if  any  are  found,  to  have  an  enema  administered,  if 
labour  is  not  too  far  advanced,  or  too  rapidly  advancing..  A 
collection  of  faeces  in  the  rectum  may  materially  delay  the  progress 
of  labour  before  it  is  expelled  before  the  advancing  head.  Even  a 
small  quantity  of  faeces  interferes  with  perfect  antisepsis. 

As  to  the  probable  duration  of  labour,  the  medical  attendant 
may  form  an  opinion  for  his  own  guidance  from  the  size  and 
dilatability  of  the  os,  the  amount  of  mucus  present,  and  the  size 
of  the  pelvis.  He  should  avoid  risking  his  credit  by  making  any 
positive  prophecy  as  to  time  to  the  patient  or  her  friends,  but 
should  content  himself  with  assuring  her  that  all  is  going  well,  and 
that  the  duration  of  labour  will  depend  upon  the  pains.  As  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  remain  continuously  in 
attendance,  he  will  judge  partly  by  the  state  of  the  os,  partly  by 
the  vigour  and  frequency  of  the  pains,  taking  also  into  account 
whether  the  patient  is  primipara  or  multipara.  In  any  case  of 
doubt,  he  should  wait  for  at  least  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  to 
watch  the  rate  of  progress.  Sometimes  a patient  may  send  for. 
her  attendant  when  suffering  only  from  false  pains,  that  is  to  say, 
irregular  and  painful  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which  do  not 
dilate  the  os.  False  pains  generally  recur  at  very  irregular 
intervals,  not  with  the  more  or  less  rhythmic  regularity  of  true 
pains.  But  we  can  positively  distinguish  them  only  by  making 
a vaginal  examination,  and  finding  that  they  do  not  produce 
dilatation  of  the  os,  or  cause  protrusion  of  the  bag  of  membranes, 
raise  pains  commonly  depend  on  some  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
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canal,  and  are  best  treated  by  a mild  aperient  combined  with  a 
sedative,  such  as  113'oscyamns. 

Management  of  the  first  stage. — During  the  first  stage  the 
patient  sliould  not  be  kept  too  nuich  in  one  position.  It  is 
generally  better  that  she  sliould  be  up,  occasionally  walking  about, 
and  occasionally  resting  in  a chair.  If  the  first  stage  is  tedious, 
the  lateral  position  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  because,  in  that 
position,  the  weight  of  the  ovum  is  taken  of!'  from  the  os  and  cervix, 
and  the  reflex  stimulus  is  thereby  diminished.  If  she  lies  down, 
the  patient  sliould  rather  lie  on  her  back.  At  this  stage,  she 
should  be  enjoined  not  to  weary  herself  with  bearing-down  efforts, 
which  at  jiresent  are  useless,  and  her  strength  should  be  kept  up 
bj'  a sufficient  amount  of  light  nourishment.  With  the  lower 
classes  it  is  often  necessary  to  discourage  the  use  of  alcohol. 
During  the  dilatation  stage  examinations  should  not  be  made  too 
frcciuentl}’^,  but  011I3'  sufficiently  often  to  observe  what  progress  is 
being  made.  More  especially  before  the  stage  is  reached  at  which 
the  abundant  secretion  of  mucus  begins,  frequent  examination  is  apt 
to  irritate  the  cervix  and  vagina,  and  increase  the  dryness  of  tlie 
canal.  On  the  ru)iture  of  the  membranes,  an  examination  should 
always  be  made,  because  the  2>i’esentation  may  be  changed  with 
the  gush  of  liquor  amnii,  or  the  funis  may  become  prolapsed. 

If  the  attendant  remains  during  a prolonged  first  stage,  he 
should  remember  not  to  remain  too  eontinuously  in  the  room,  but 
give  the  patient  opjiortunities  to  empty  her  bladder.  Occasionall}^ 
difliculty  of  micturition  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  head  on 
the  nock  of  the  bladder  or  urctlu'o,  and  the  use  of  the  catheter 
may  bo  necessary.  A distended  bladder  may  be  a cause  of  pro- 
longation of  labour,  from  its  interfering  with  the  effective  action 
of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  With  the  elongation  of  the  cervix  and 
distensible  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  the  upper  part  of  the 
bladder  is  carried  upward  above  the  level  of  the  pubes  (see 
Eig.  87,  1).  168).  Hence,  if  an  abdominal  examination  be  made, 
the  bladder,  if  at  all  distended,  is  readily  felt  as  an  elastic  rounded 
swelling  in  front  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  uterus.  For  emptying 
the  bladder  a full-sized  male  gum  elastic  catheter  (No.  10  or 
No.  12)  is  generally  jjreferable  to  the  short  silver  female  catheter, 
since  the  urethra  may  be  lengthened  and  distorted  by  the  dis- 
placement of  the  bladder  iipwards,  and  the  pressure  of  the  head ; 
and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  reach  the  flattened  lower  portion  of  the 
bladder  in  order  to  evacuate  the  urine.  The  swollen  meatus  is 
also  apt  to  be  displaced  further  forward  than  its  usual  position. 
Difficulty  sometimes  arises  in  getting  the  point  of  the  catheter 
past  the  head.  One  or  two  fingers  should  then  be  passed  into  the 
vagina,  and,  by  pressure  forwards  through  the  urethral  wall,  the 
point  of  the  catheter  should  be  guided  up  to  and  past  the  point  of 
compression.  If  necessai’y,  the  head  should  be  pushed  somewhat 
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backward  in  the  interval  of  a pain,  to  give  the  catheter  room 
to  piiss. 

Artificial  rupture  of  membranes. — When  the  dilatation  of 
the  os  is  complete,  labour  is  accelei’ated  by  artificial  rupture  of  the 
membranes  (see  p.  173).  The  risk  is  also  by  this  means  averted 
that  the  amnion'  may  be  separated  from  the  chorion  by  too  far  an 
advance  of  the  bag  of  membranes  in  front  of  the  head,  and  that  the 
chorion  may  consequently  be  left  behind  in  utero.  The  experienced 
practitioner  may  often  with  advantage  rupture  the  membranes 
rather  before  the  os  is  fully  dilated  to  the  size  of  the  vagina  or 
that  of  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  head,  but  not  before  it  is  large 
enough  for  the  head  to  enter  it  sufficiently  to  form  a dilator  not 
less  efficient  than  the  bag  of  membranes.  If  the  membranes  are 
ruptured  prematurely,  the  os  is  apt  to  remain  rigid,  and  a labour, 
which  had  been  progressing  favourably  up  to  that  point,  may  pass 
into  an  inactive  stage.  The  inexperienced  student  should  rather 
incline  to  the  alternative  of  leaving  the  membranes  too  long  intact 
than  to  that  of  rupturing  them  too  early.  The  bag  of  membranes 
may  generally  be  ruptured  by  pushing  the  tip  of  the  forefinger 
through  it  when  rendered  tense  by  a pain.  If  the  membranes 
are  too  tough  to  allow  this,  they  should  be  gradually  scratched 
through  with  the  finger  nail,  while  still  tense.  If  this  still  fails, 
they  may  be  ruptured  by  pressing  upon  them  with  some  pointed 
instrument.  A catheter  stylet,  or  uterine  sound,  is  preferable  to 
the  traditional  hairpin,  often  used  for  this  purpose,  and  care  must 
be  taken  to  render  aseptic  whatever  instrument  is  used.  Some- 
times there  may  be  so  little  bulging  of  the  bag  that  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  whether  the  membranes  are  ruptured  or  not.  This  may 
be  due  to  scantiness  of  liquor  amnii,  or  to  the  membranes  being 
inelastic  and  remaining  adherent  near  the  margin  of  the  os.  In 
such  a case  the  distinction  may  be  made  by  the  contrast  of 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  membranes  with  the  roughness  due 
to  the  hair  on  the  scalp.  Sometimes,  by  sweeping  round  the 
forefinger  an  inch  or  two  within  the  margin  of  the  os,  the  mem- 
branes may  be  separated,  and  the  bulging  bag  allowed  to  form. 
In  rupturing  the  membranes  artificially,  especially  if  liquor  amnii 
appears  abundant,  it  is  a good  plan  to  place  a bed-pan  or  bed-bath 
under  tlie  patient,  to  prevent  her  getting  wetted.  Otherwise,  the 
excess  of  fluid  should  be  mopped  up  with  napkins,  and  the  draw- 
sheet  shifted  to  a dry  place. 

Management  of  the  second  stage. — Toward  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  the  patient  should  lie  down  in  the  left  lateral 
position.  To  aid  the  expulsive  pains,  it  is  usual  to  tie  a round 
towel  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so  that,  by  jmlling  upon  it  during 
the  pain,  the  patient  may  gain  some  assistance  in  fixing  her  chest 
mr  the  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  Women  often  like  also  to 
be  able  to  rest  their  feet  against  the  foot  of  the  bed.  As  soon  as 
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the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  exact  positiou  of  the  liead 
should  be  made  out  by  the  sutures  and  foutanelles,  if  this  has 
not  been  done  previouslj'-,  so  that,  in  case  of  occipito-posterior 
positions,  the  management  presently  to  be  described  may  be 
carried  out.  During  tlie  second  stage,  examinations  may  be  made 
more  frequently  than  before,  that  the  progress  of  the  case  may 
be  carefully  watched.  If  pains  are  vigorous,  and  advance  being 
made,  it  is  well  to  examine  at  each  pain.  The  patient  generally 
derive.s  confidence  from  the  presence  of  the  attendant,  and  often 
imagines  that  she  is  receiving  more  assistance  than  can,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  given  to  nature.  In  general,  women  instinctively^  hold 
their  breath,  and  bring  the  auxiliary  muscles  into  action  during 
tlie  ex])ulsive  pains.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  in  the  case 
of  sensitive  women  who  feel  the  pains  acutely,  their  efficacy  is 
diminished  by  lack. of  closure  of  the  glottis.  lu  such  a case,  the 
woman  must  be  repeatedly  exhorted  not  to  cry  out  in  the  pain,  but 
to  hold  her  breatli  and  bear  down.  The  giving  a little  chloroform 
(luring  the  pain,  short  of  anccsthosia,  may  assist  towards  this 
ol)joct.  'I'he  ])atient  need  not  be  kept  rigidly  in  the  lateral 
position.  If  the  uterus  is  inert  during  tlie  earlier  part  of  the 
passage  of  the  head,  it  is  of  advantage  to  place  her  on  her  back, 
and  so  increase  the  reflex  stimulus  due  to  pressure  of  the  head. 

Management  of  occipito  - posterior  positions.  — If  a 
diagnosis  of  the  position  of  the  head  is  made  in  occipito-posterior 
jiositions,  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  secure  by  manipulation 
that  rotation  of  the  occiput  forwards  which  fails  in  about  4 per 
cent,  of  the  cases  left  to  nature.  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  failure  of  rotation  is  always  duo  to  insufficient  flexion  (see 
p.  199).  Hence  the  effort  should  be  to  promote  flexion  rather  than 
to  attempt  the  more  difficult  task  of  directly  rotating  the  head. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  pressing  up  the  forehead  with  one  or  two 
fingers  durm<i  the  pains,  and  endeavouring  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  to  aid  its  rotation  backwards.  'Idie  physician  may  also, 
if  he  can  readily'  accomplish  it,  in  the  interval  of  the  paws,  hook 
two  fingers  over  the  occijiut  and  draw  it  downwards  and  somewhat 
forwards.  Rotation  cannot  however  be  expected  to  occur,  and  it 
is  therefore  useless  to  attempt  to  promote  it,  until  the  os  is 
sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  the  occiput  to  pass  over  its  margin, 
and  meet  the  resistance  of  the  pelvic  floor.  The  treatment  of 
protracted  labour  in  occipito-posterior  positions  by  the  aid  of  the 
vectis  or  forceps  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  use  of 
those  instruments.  (Chapter  XXXIl  I.) 

Preservation  of  the  perineum. — AVhen  the  head  begins  to 
press  upon  the  perineum,  the  physician  has  a much  more  ini])ortant 
duty  to  perform  than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  passage ; and  by 
skilful  maijagemcnt  he  can  do  very  much  to  avert  laceration,  more 
especially  in  the  case  of  primiparee,  with  whom  the  risk  of  such 
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laceration  is  much  greater.  The  plan  formerly  recommended  was 
to  “support  the  perineum,”  that  is  to  say,  to  press  witli  the  palm 
of  the  hand  upon  the  perineum  when  stretched  over  the  advancing 
head,  and  so  check  that  advance.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
such  pressure  on  the  perineum  is  a stimulus  to  increased  uterine 
action,  and  so,  when  pains  are  violent,  may  actually  bring  about 
the  accident  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid.  In  other  cases  again, 
the  plan  of  prolonged  pressure  led  to  quite  an  unnecessai’y  delay 
in  the  passage  of  the  head. 

Tlie  causes  which  chiefly  tend  to  rupture  of  the  jjerineum,  and 
which  are  capable  of  being  modified  by  art,  are  two  ; — first,  and 
chiefly,  the  head  being  forced  through  the  outlet  by  vigorous  pains 
before  the  perineum  has  had  time  to  dilate  in  the  naUrral  manner 
under  tlie  influence  of  repeated  pains ; secondly,  the  fact  that  the 
uterine  force  ti'ansmitted  to  the  condyles  does  not  act  in  the  axis 
of  the  outlet  of  soft  parts  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18,  and  Fig.  87,  j).  168), 
but  is  inclined  at  an  angle  toward  its  posterior  wall,  so  as  to  cause 
special  pressure  upon  the  perineum. 

Hence  there  are  two  great  aims  to  be  carried  out  in  trying  to 
avoid  rupture,  first,  to  delay  the  too  rapid  advance  of  the  head  ; 
and  secondly,  to  press  it  forward  toward  the  pubic  arch,  and  so 
equalise  the  pressure  oii  the  ring  of  the  vulval  outlet.  To  do  this 
both  hands  should  be  employed,  and,  if  rupture  appears  probable, 
the  physician  should  not  scruple  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of 
visual  inspection,  so  as  to  estimate  the  better  the  degree  of  tension 
which  the  perineum  is  undergoing.'  The  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand  may  be  placed  on  the  thin  edge  of  the  perineum,  so  as  to  note 
its  tension,  while  the  tips  of  the  remaining  fingers  jjlaced  on  the 
occiput  check  its  advance  when  tension  becomes  too  great.  At 
the  same  time  the  left  hand  is  spread  out  flat  behind  the  perineum, 
so  that  the  index  fingers  and  thumb  press  on  the  head  a little  in 
front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  on  each  side,  and  direct  it 
forward,  without  exercising  any  pressure  on  the  sensitive  central 
portion  of  the  perinenm  where  the  strain  is  greatest.  The  position 
of  the  left  hand  is  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Chajjter  XXXIII.,  for 
the  case  of  extraction  by  forceps.  Thus  both  hands  act  together  in 
checking  advance  when  necessary,  while  the  left  hand  keeps  tlie 
head  forward  against  the  pnbic  arch.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
employs  pressure  the  physician  may  exercise  some  control  over 
the  “safety-valve”  action  of  the  glottis  by  telling  the  patient  to 
cry  out,  and  to  cease  bearing  down,  when  tension  becomes 
dangerous.  If  the  patient  is  devoid  of  self-control,  and  the  pains 
tumultuous,  there  is  a better  chance  of  avoiding  laceration  if 
chloroform  is  administered. 

In  primipara?  there  is  an  inevitable  laceration  of  the  entrance  of 
the  vagina  pn-oper,  marked  by  the  remnant  of  the  hymen,  and 
rom  this  point  the  laceration  may  run  upward  and  downward. 
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extending  through  to  the  skin.  But  in  general  lacerations  reaching 
the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  perineum  run  from  before  backward, 
commencing  at  the  fourchette,  after  the  inevitable  laceration  has 
already  occurred,  if  the  patient  be  a primipara.  It  is  to  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  perineum,  therefoi’e,  that  attention  must  be 
most  closely  directed. 

There  is  another  mode  of  directing  the  head  forward,  besides 
that  of  spreading  out  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  front  of  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  namely,  to  pass  the  thumb  or  fingers  through 
the  dilated  anus  into  the  rectum  and  press  on  the  head  through 
the  recto-vaginal  septum.  Tliis  is  mechanically  very  effective;  the 
jjatient  will  not  generally  notice  the  inconvenience  at  the  crisis  of 
the  pain  produced  by  the  stretching  of  the  vulva,  and  there  will 
be  no  inconvenience  to  the  physician,  if  the  rectum  has  been 
])reviously  cleared  out  by  enema.  On  the  whole  it  is  not  so 
desirable  a plan  as  the  other;  and  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
take  care,  fur  the  sake  of  asepsis,  not  to  touch  the  vagina  or  vulva 
with  the  thumb  or  finger  which  has  been  in  the  rectum.  But  if 
the  physician  has  one  hand  occupied,  as  by  holding  a chloroform 
inhaler,  he  may  completely  command  the  head  with  his  right 
hand,  placing  the  thumb  in  the  rectum,  and  the  fingers  on  the 
edge  of  the  perineum  and  the  occiput.  Either  by  pressure  in 
front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  or  from  the  rectum,  it  is  often 
])ossible  to  sciueeze  out  the  heiid  in  the  intermil  of  pains,  and  this 
plan  is  a good  one  when  the  pains  arc  difficult  to  control. 

'I’he  treatment  retpiired  for  a distinctly  pathological  rigidity  of 
the  perineum  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XXVll. 

Expulsion  of  the  trunk. — As  the  head  is  passing  through 
the  vulva,  the  patient’s  right  thigh  should  be  raised  by  the  nurse, 
to  allow  the  occiput  t ) pass  forward  in  front  of  the  pubes.  The 
head  should  bo  received  upon  the  right  hand,  and  by  it  guided 
forward  close  to  the  thighs,  as  the  trunk  is  expelled. 

As  soon  as  the  head  has  passed  the  vulva,  the  physician  should 
see  if  the  funis  is  round  the  neck,  and  if  it  is,  he  should,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  slij)  the  loop  over  the  head.  If  he  cannot  do  this  he 
should  try  to  slip  it  over  the  8houlder.s.  If  this  also  fails  the  funis 
may  be  rendered  so  short  that  it  checks  the  further  .advance  of  the 
child,  and  the  child  will  then  be  in  danger  of  asphyxia  from  the 
funis  being  drawn  tight,  and  the  circulation  through  it  stopped. 
If,  therefore,  the  funis  is  found  to  be  tight,  and  cannot  be  released, 
it  should  be  cut  with  scissors,  the  child  quickly  extracted,  and  the 
proximal  end  of  the  funis  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  to 
prevent  bleeding,  until  the  child  is  born,  when  a ligatuie  can  be 
pl.aced  round  it. 

Tlie  trunk  is  generally  expelled  by  the  pain  following  that  which 
expels  the  head.  As  a rule,  it  is  sufficient  to  wait  cjuietly  foi  the 
occurrence  of  the  pain.  In  normal  labour  there  is  no  dangei  to  the 
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child  at  this  stage,  even  if  the  body  is  not  expelled  for  several 
pains,  the  placental  circnlation  being  still  intact.  Moreover,  if  not 
already  partially  asphyxiated,  the  child  is  generally  able  to  breathe 
at  this  stage,  if  it  requii'es  to  do  so.  If,  however,  the  child  has 
already  been  imperilled  by  prolonged  labour,  and  especially  after  a 
difficult  forceps  delivery,  it  may  be  sacrificed  by  prolonged  delay 
after  the  birth  of  the  head.  Increasing  lividity  of  the  face  shows 
the  child  to  be  alive.  But,  if  it  becomes  extreme,  and  especially  if 
it  is  accompanied  by  convulsive  twitchings,  it  is  an  indication  for 
accelerating  delivery.  The  uterus  may  then  be  stimulated  by 
friction,  and  the  woman  told  to  bear  down.  If  the  delay  is  very 
long,  and  the  sooner  if  the  child  appears  to  be  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  genital  canal,  the  head  may  be  grasped  between 
the  hands,  and  gentle  traction,  not  enough  to  endanger  the  spinal 
cord,  may  be  made  upon  the  neck  during  a pain.  As  soon  as  the 
posterior  axilla  can  be  reached  the  index  finger  may  be  hooked 
into  it,  and  traction  made  upon  it  in  addition  to  that  on  the  head, 
care  being  taken  not  to  use  force  enough  to  injure  the  brachial 
nerves. 

After  the  shoulders  have  passed,  the  expulsion  of  the  body  of 
the  child  should  be  left  entirely  to  nature,  since,  if  the  uterus  be 
emptied  artificially,  it  is  more  likely  to  remain  flaccid,  and  permit 
hjemorrhage.  If  there  has  been  evidence  of  uterine  inertia  the 
left  hand  should  be  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  follow  down  the 
fundus  as  it  diminishes  in  size,  and  make  sure  that  it  remains 
contracted.  This  is  an  important  measiu'e  as  a safeguard  against 
hemorrhage.  If  the  uterus  expels  the  child  vigorously  it  is  likely 
to  remain  contracted. 

If  the  child  breathes  and  cries  freely,  it  should  be  laid  near  the 
mother’s  thighs,  in  such  a position  that  it  does  not  hurt  her  by 
kicking  against  the  vulva.  If  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  mouth 
is  shown  by  any  rattling  respirations,  it  should  be  wiped  out  with 
a napkin. 

As  soon  as  the  head  appears,  the  eyes  and  their  neighbourhood 
should  be  wiped  clean  from  mucus  with  a piece  of  absorbent  cotton. 
If  any  purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharge  has  been  noticed,  or 
if  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  gonorrhoea,  a 
disinfectant  solution  such  as  perchloride  of  mercury,  1 in  2,000, 
should  be  dropped  into  the  eyes.  The  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
which  is  often  a source  of  ])ermanent  blindness,  may  thus  be 
averted.  In  Uermany  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  2 per  cent., 
IS  much  used,  and  statistics  appear  to  show  that  it  is  the  most 
trustworthy  germicide  for  the  purpose  ; but  it  has  the  drawback 
that  it  is  apt  itself  to  set  up  a slight  inflammation.  Other  mictobes 
than  the  gonococcus  may  set  up  less  severe  forms  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 

Ligature  of  the  funis. — It  was  formerly  recommended  to 
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tie  the  funis  as  soon  as  the  child  cries  or  breathes  freely.  The 
experiments  of  Budin,*  however,  have  shown  that  the  opposite 
practice  is  desirable.  If  the  funis  is  left  untied,  pulsation  in  it 
gradually  ceases,  generallj'^  within  four  or  live  minutes,  the 
cessation  passing  from  the  placental  end  toward  the  child.  If  the 
funis  is  not  cut  till  about  a miniite  after  pulsation  has  ceased, 
there  is  hardly  any  bleeding  from  the  placental  end.  If,  however, 
it  is  tied  early,  a considerable  quantity  of  blood  escapes,  the 
amount  of  which  was  found  b}'  Bndin  to  be  on  the  average  about 
three  ounces  (88cc.)  greater  than  in  the  former  case.  It  may  be 
inferred  that  this  amount  of  blood  is  transferred  from  the  placenta 
to  the  child  during  the  few  minutes  after  birth,  partly  from  the 
thoracic  aspiration  during  inspiration,  partly  from  the  effect  of  the 
])ressure  of  the  uterus  on  the  placenta  ; and  that  it  serves  to 
supply  the  extra  amount  of  blood  required  to  till  the  pulmonary 
circulation  at  the  time  when  tlie  lungs  take  the  place  of  the 
placenta  as  organs  of  respiration.  Hence,  we  get  the  startling 
result  that  to  tie  the  funis  immediately  is  equivalent  to  bleeding 
the  child  to  the  amount  of  three  ounces,  a bleeding  which  would 
correspond  to  one  of  about  sixty  ounces  in  an  adult.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  from  the  amount  of  blood  which  escapes  from 
the  placenta  have  been  continued  by  observations  on  the  increase 
of  the  weight  of  tlie  child  during  the  few  minutes  after  birth. 
(Jeneral  experience  shows  that  the  children  are  more  vigorous 
after  late  ligation  of  the  funis,  suffer  less  loss  of  weight  in  the 
few  days  after  delivery,  and  more  (pnckly  begin  to  gain  weight 
again.  Some  have  alleged  that  they  are  more  liable  to  an 
apparent  jaundice,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  really  due 
to  disintegration  of  over-abundant  blood-corpuscles.  The 
observations  of  Schmidt,  however,  show  that  exactly  the  opposite 
is  the  case.f 

It  may  be  infen'ed  that  the  extra  amount  of  blood  is  an 
advantage  to  the  child,  especially  as  it  gains  very  little  nourish- 
ment from  its  mother  during  the  first  two  days.  If,  therefore, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  haste  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
mother,  or  in  order  to  resuscitate  an  asphyxiated  child,  the  funis 
should  not  be  tied  until  the  pulsations,  near  its  jdacental  end, 
have  stojjpcd  for  a minute  or  more,  or,  at  any  rate,  till  five 
minutes  have  elapsed  since  the  birth,  if  the  pulsations  continue 
longer.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  pulsation  ceases  within  three 
or  four  minutes,  but  sometimes  it  continues  as  long  as  fifteen 
minutes  or  more.  Such  prolonged  pulsation  may  occasionally  be 
an  indication  of  adherent  placenta. 

The  material  commonly  prepared  by  the  nurse  for  tying  the  cord 

♦ Jiudin,  “A  quel  moment  cloit-on  operer  la  ligature  clu  cordon  ombilical  ? ” 
Progres  Mcdicale,  1876. 

f Arcliiv  f.  Gryu.,  Vol.  XLV.,  1894. 
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consists  of  several  strands  of  strong  thread,  tied  togetlier  at  both 
ends.  A narrow  tape  answers  equally  well.  The  knot  should  he 
tightened  gradually  and  firmly,  in  order  to  compress  the  elastic 
gelatinous  material  of  the  cord,  especially  in  cases  in  which  this 
is  unusually  abundant,  otherwise  bleeding  may  occur  after  au 
interval.  When  the  funis  is  very  thick,  it  should  always  be 
looked  at  after  a while  to  make  siii-e  that  the  ligature  is  safe. 
The  ligature  may  be  placed  as  close  to  the  umbilicus  as  one  inch, 
or  even  half  an  inch,  provided  that  there  is  no  umbilical  hernia. 
The  funis  is  then  cut  with  scissors  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the 
ligature,  care  being  taken  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  limbs 
of  the  infant.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  place  a second  ligature 
on  the  placental  side  if  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  waiting  for 
the  cessation  of  pulsation,  as  only  a few  drops  of  blood  will  escape. 
The  only  case  in  which  the  second  ligature  ought  to  be  used 
is  tliat  in  which  the  hand  placed  on  the  uterus  finds  it  still  so 
large  that  it  may  have  within  it  a twin  fmtus.  The  object  in 
this  case  is  to  prevent  any  loss  of  blood  to  the  second  foetus, 
in  case  there  should  be  a single  placenta  and  inosculation  of 
the  foetal  vessels. 

Management  of  the  third,  stage  of  labour. — In  ordinary 
cases  of  labour,  a correct  management  of  the  third  stage  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  duties  of  the  physician ; and  it  is  at 
this  stage  that  erroneous  practice  is  still  most  frequent.  Only 
a few  years  ago,  the  method  taught  in  most  text-books  was  to 
waitfor  acertain  interval  after  delivery  for  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
and  then  to  pass  the  fingers  into  the  vagina  and  trace  up  the  cord, 
feeling  for  its  insertion  into  the  placenta.  If  the  insertion  could 
be  felt,  the  cord  was  to  be  wound  round  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
so  as  to  give  a purchase  for  pulling,  while  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  in  the  vagina  were  placed  on  the  cord,  so  as  to  direct  the 
traction  at  first  backward  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  inlet.  In 
practice,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  remove,  or  attempt  to 
remove,  the  placenta  by  traction  on  the  funis,  even  when  the 
insertion  of  the  latter  could  not  be  felt,  the  placenta  being  still 
wholly  in  the  uterus.  The  objection  to  this  method  is,  that  any 
traction  whatever  on  the  funis  pulls  away  the  centre  oi  the  placenta 
from  the  uterine  wall,  and  so  creates  a vacuum  which  must  be 
filled  up  either  by  blood  poured  out  from  the  uterine  wall,  or,  less 
frequently,  by  entrance  of  air  from  outside.  Moreover,  by  drawing 
down  the  placenta  like  an  inverted  umbrella,  it  interferes  with  the 
natural  mechanism  of  its  expulsion  (see  Figs.  HI,  115,  p.  214), 
and  renders  its  bulk  greater  for  passing  through  the  cervix  and 
vagina.  Practitioners  who  adopt  the  cori-ect  mode  of  management 
of  the  placenta,  and  are  unremitting  in  their  vigilance,  are  almost 
exempt  from  the  grave  accidents  of  post-partum  lueniorrhage, 
and,  moreover,  save  many  patients  from  the  inconvenience  of 
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after-pains,  excited  by  the  formation  and  retention  of  clots  within 
the  uterus. 

Expression  of  the  placenta. — The  correct  mode  of  aiding  the 
delivery  of  the  placenta,  when  aid  is  required,  is  that  of  external 
pressure.  This  method  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  method  of 
Crcde,  although  Crede  only  revived  a mode  of  treatment  pre- 
viously known,  though  not  generally  practised.  During  the  birth 
of  the  body  of  the  child  the  physician  is  to  follow  down  with  his 
hand  the  contracting  uterus,  and  by  pressure,  and,  if  necessary, 
gentle  friction,  stimulate  it  to  maintain  its  retraction  after  the 
child  is  born.  After  the  birth  of  the  child,  if  the  fundus  uteri 
can  be  felt  as  a firm  rounded  mass  it  is  left  alone.  If  it  appears 
flaccid,  it  is  gently  kneaded  \intil  firm  contraction  is  induced. 
It  is  not  desirable,  by  forcible  pressure,  to  attempt  to  completely 
expel  the  jflacenta  with  the  same  pain  which  expels  the  child,  or 
immediately  afterwards.  For  if  the  uterus  be  completely  emptied 
before  thrombi  have  had  time  to  form  in  the  vessels,  it  is  more 
apt  to  relax  again  quickly,  not  being  stimulated  by  the  presence 
of  the  placenta  within,  and  so  to  allow  hsemorrhage  to  take  place. 

Provided  that  there  is  no  abnormal  hsemorrhage,  the  physician 
at  short  intervals  jdaces  his  hand  upon  the  uterus,  to  make  sure 
that  it  does  not  become  flaccid  and  dilate.  Kneading  the  uterus 
is  called  for  only  when  undue  relaxation  does  occur.  If  his 
attention  is  otherwise  occupied  for  any  considerable  time,  as  in 
resuscitating  a child  born  asphyxiated,  he  directs  the  nurse  to 
keej)  a hand  on  the  uterus.  At  this  stage  it  is  best  for  the 
patient  to  lie  on  her  back.  Gravity  then  aids  the  descent  of  the 
])hicenta,  and  tends  to  counteract  any  collection  of  blood  within 
the  uterus.  'I’he  position  is  also  most  convenient  for  expression 
of  the  placenta. 

Expression  of  the  placenta  may  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  there 
is  evidence  that  it  has  been  expelled  out  of  the  upper  contracting 
segment  of  the  uterus  into  the  dilated  cervix  and  vagina.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  fundus  is  noticed  to  rise  up  about 
an  inch  and  a half  above  the  position  which  it  previously  occupied, 
while  it  becomes  reduced  in  circumference,  remaining  as  firm  or 
firmer  than  before.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  occurs  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  An  additional  indication 
may  be  obtained,  if,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  funis  is 
drawn  down  very  gently,  and  a sterilised  thread  is  tied  round  it 
where  it  passes  over  the  margin  of  the  vulva.  Descent  of  the 
placenta  is  then  indicated  by  a further  descent  of  the  thread 
externally.  As  soon  as  evidence  of  the  descent  of  the  placenta 
is  thus  obtained,  the  uterus  should  be  grasped  by  one  or  both 
hands,  the  fingei’S  being  placed  behind  it  and  the  thumbs  in  front, 
stimulated  by  pressure  and  kneading  to  contract  if  flaccid,  and  then 
pressed  firmly  downward  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim.  By  this 
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means  the  placenta  is  squeezed  out.  As  it  passes  through  the 
vulva  it  should  be  grasped  by  the  hand  and  rotated,  so  as  to  twist 
np  the  membranes  into  a kind  of  cord,  which  is  to  be  withdrawn 
very  gradually,  so  as  to  avoid  its  tearing.  If  it  is  felt  to  begin  to 
tear,  it  should  be  seized  by  the  fingers  at  a higher  point  and  so 
extracted. 

In  this  expression,  the  contractile  upper  segment  of  the  uterus 
acts  simply  as  a piston,  by  means  of  which  the  pressure  of  the 
external  hand  is  transmitted  to  the  placenta  lying  in  the  relaxed 
lower  segment  and  vagina.  It  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  contracted 
and  not  flaccid,  both  in  order  that  it  may  be  rigid  enough  to 
transmit  the  force,  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  its  being  inverted  by 
the  external  pressure. 

If  there  is  no  descent  of  the  placenta  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  is  advisable  to  stimulate  the  uterus 
to  expel  it.  Utei'ine  contractions  will  be  recurring  by  this  time. 
These  are  to  be  stimulated  by  pressure  and  kneading  of  the  fundus. 
As  soon  as  an  active  contraction  is  called  forth  by  these  means,  so 
that  the  fundus  becomes  quite  hard  under  the  hand,  the  fundus 
is  grasped  by  both  hands,  and  concentric  compression  made  upon 
it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  pressed  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis.  The  size  of  the  uterine  body  is  felt  to  diminish  under 
the  hand  if  the  placenta  is  by  this  means  expelled  from  it.  Con- 
tinued downward  pressure  in  the  pelvic  axis  will  then  squeeze  the 
placenta  out  through  the  vulva. 

If  this  method  does  not  succeed  with  the  first  pain,  it  should 
be  repeated  with  successive  pains,  until  the  placenta  is  gradually 
detached.  An  unusual  delay  in  expulsion  may  mean  that  the 
placenta  is  more  adherent  than  usual  to  the  uterine  wall  ; but  the 
difficulty  will  often  be  overcome  if  patience  be  exercised.  It  is 
advisable  to  wait  as  much  as  two  hours,  unless  there  is  undue 
htemorrhage,  before  introducing  the  hand  into  the  uterus  to 
separate  the  placenta,  because  this  procedure,  even  with  careful 
antiseptic  precautions,  involves  some  degree  of  risk  of  carrying 
microbes  to  the  placental  site.  If,  however,  the  lower  margin  of 
the  placenta  can  be  felt  in  the  vagina  by  a carefully  sterilised 
hand,  there  is  no  harm  in  seizing  that  between  the  thumb  and  two 
fingers,  and  aiding  the  pressure  from  above,  during  the  uterine 
contraction,  with  gentle  traction  upon  it,  care  being  taken  not  to 
use  force  enough  to  tear  its  lacerable  substance. 

If  rather  free  hajtnorrhage  occurs  from  tlie  vagina  with  the  early 
pains  of  the  third  stage,  more  active  stimulation  should  be  used 
by  pres.surc  and  gentle  kneading  of  the  fundus;  and  the  expre.ssion 
of  the  placenta  should  be  commenced  earlier. 

Ahlfeld  recommends  the  expectant  plan  as  preferable  to  early 
expression  of  the  placenta  in  normal  cases.  No  pressure  or 
massage  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fundus.  After  delivery  and 
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separation  of  the  child,  any  lacerations  which  bleed  are  to  be 
stitched.  Dry  sheets  are  to  be  placed  under  the  patient,  and  she 
is  to  be  well  covered  up  with  bed-clothes.  A draw-sheet  is  placed, 
and  about  every  five  minutes  the  amount  of  blood  passing  is  noted, 
and  the  draw-sheet  shifted  to  a diy  place.  The  pulse  is  also  to  be 
watched,  so  that  any  serious  iutra-uterine  bleeding  would  be 
revealed  by  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Only  after  an  interval  of 
from  one  and  a half  to  two  hours,  unless  abnormal  hBemorrhage 
occurs,  is  the  expression  of  the  placenta  to  be  commenced  ; the 
bladder  having  been  emptied  by  catheter  meanwhile.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  by  Ahlfeld  for  this  plan  are  that  the  average  amount 
of  blood  lost  is  less,  that  both  jn-imary  and  secondary  post-partum 
ha3morrhagc  are  less  common,  and  that  artificial  extraction  is  rarely 
called  for.  It  is  obvious  that  this  method  favours  the  separation 
of  the  ])laccnta  by  retro-uterine  hiematoma,  which  Ahlfeld  regards 
as  the  normal  mechanism  ; and  that  active  expulsion  of  the 
])lacenta,  with  a minimum  efi'usion  of  blood,  would  more  rarely 
occur  when  it  is  em[)loyed.  The  long  waiting  required  will 
probably  make  it  less  pojmlar  with  the  accoucheur. 

Examination  of  the  placenta. — The  bag  of  membranes  will 
generally  have  become  inverted,  and  will  require  re-inversion  to 
bring  the  utei'ine  surface  outermost,  'fhe  first  ste])  is  to  examine 
the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and  make  sore  that  it  is  com- 
■])letc,  es])ecially  along  tlie  margin,  and  that  no  part  is  left  behind 
in  the  uterus.  Any  adherent  clots  should  first  be  washed  away 
from  the  surface.  If  the  cotyledons  are  partially  separated,  the 
jdacenta  should  be  spread  out  Hat,  or  with  the  uterine  surface 
somewhat  concave,  and  then  it  will  be  possible  to  see  whether 
the  parts  all  fit  together,  and  none  is  missing.  In  this  examina- 
tion, any  infarcts  or  hardened,  degenerated,  or  calcareous  patches 
on  the  surface  will  be  noted. 

'I'he  next  step  is  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  two  layers  of  mem- 
branes, amnion  and  chorion,  are  present.  They  are  most  easily 
se])arated  at  the  edges  if  placenta  and  membranes  are  placed  in  a 
basin  of  water.  The  chorion  is  outermost  and  continuous  with 
the  edge  of  the  placenta.  The  amnion  can  be  stripped  up  to  the 
insertion  of  the  funis.  H’he  experienced  accoucher  will  judge  at 
a glance  that  none  of  the  chorion  is  deficient,  by  the  whole  of  the 
membranes  having  a rough  outer  surface,  due  to  the  portion 
of  decidua  remaining  attached  to  the  chorion.  The  amnion  is 
smooth  on  both  sides,  thinner  but  stronger  than  the  chorion. 
There  should  be  sufficient  membranes  present  to  have  enclosed 
the  foetus,  allowance  being  made  for  the  shrinking  due  to  their 
elasticity.  Except  in  the  case  of  placenta  prsevia,  where  the 
membranes  have  been  ruptured  at  the  edge  of  the  jHacenta,  there 
should  be  a border  of  them  all  round,  but  deeper  at  one  2>art 
than  another. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  chorion  is  more  likely  than  the'amnion 
to  be  left  behind  in  tlie  nterns,  wholly  or  partially.  The  amnion 
is  not  likely  to  be  left  behind  when  the  chorion  comes  away  ; bnt  it 
may  be  torn  away  from  the  edge  of  the  placenta  and  separated  from 
the  chorion,  when  it  has  been  carried  down  as  a caul,  or  as  a bag 
descending  far  in  advance  of  the  head.  When  the  amnion  has  been 
torn  away,  special  care  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
chorion  has  been  left  behind. 

If  a placenta  succenturiata  had  been  left  behind  in  the  uterus, 
the  fact  would  be  revealed  by  a corresponding  deficiency  in  the 
chorion,  and  by  the  torn  ends  of  the  vessels  which  supplied  it, 
passing  from  the  edge  of  the  main  placenta,  or  separately  from  a 
velamentous  insertion  of  the  funis. 

If  any  portion  of  the  placenta  or  any  large  portion  of  the 
chorion  appears  to  be  absent,  it  must  be  sought  for  within  the 
uterus  and  removed.  Small  pieces  of  the  chorion  may  be  left 
to  come  away  by  themselves.  In  such  case,  if  any  offensive 
discharge  occurs,  or  febrile  symptoms  arise,  the  uterus  must  be  at 
once  explored. 

Examination  of  the  perineum. — After  the  delivery  of  the 
placenta  a careful  examination  should  be  made  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  laceration  of  perineum,  so  that  any  rent  may  be  immediately 
sewn  up.  Visual  examination  is  better  than  digital ; and,  if  there 
is  any  doubt,  a good  light  must  be  obtained  for  the  inspection. 
Many  lacerations  remain  unobserved  for  want  of  a visual  examina- 
tion. The  mode  of  treating  any  lacertitiou  will  be  hereafter 
described. 

Use  of  the  binder. — The  object  of  the  binder  is  not  to  serve 
as  a prophylactic  against  htemorrhage,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  but  simply  to  supply  that  support  to  the 
abdominal  viscera  which  is  taken  away  by  the  sudden  diminution 
of  tension.  The  binder  should  never  be  applied  until  at  least 
half  an  hour  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  a 
sufficient  continuous  contraction  of  the  uterus  has  been  secured. 
Up  to  that  time  the  physician  should  keep  his  hand  on  the 
uterus,  observing  its  conditions,  kneading  it  if  it  becomes  large 
and  soft,  or  hajinorrhage  occurs,  but  remembering  that  a certain 
alteration  of  hardness  .and  softness  is  the  physiological  law.  If 
there  is  any  excess  of  sanguineous  discharge,  or  if  the  contraction 
of  the  uterus  is  unsatisfactory,  he  must  continue  this  observation 
for  a longer  time,  until  he  is  certain  that  there  is  no  longer  risk 
of  hasmorrh.age.  The  pulse  at  this  time  will  generally  have  fallen 
down  to,  or  even  below,  its  normal  level,  and  an  unusually  rapid 
pulse,  such  as  one  of  100  or  more  per  minute,  unless  accounted 
for  by  the  severity  of  the  labour,  or  other  known  cause,  must  be 
taken  as  indicating  a risk  of  haemorrhage.  As  a greater  security 
against  luemorrhage,  it  is  recommended  by  some  to  give  after 
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delivery  of  the  placenta,  as  a routine  practice,  a dose  of  ergot, 
about  a drachm  of  the  liquid  extract,  or  the  liquor  secalis 
ammoniatus.  In  the  case  of  a strong  healthy  woman,  whose 
uterus  has  been  acting  vigorously,  this  seems  unnecessaiy,  but  it 
should  always  be  given  to  a weakly  patient,  or  when  there  lias 
been  any  indication  of  uterine  inertia  or  tendency  to  hsemorrhage. 
Its  use  in  such  cases,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  clots,  tends 
to  avert  after-pains,  as  well  as  haemorrhage.  According  to 
Herman’s*  observations,  the  use  of  the  binder  makes  no  difference 
as  regards  the  subsequent  size  of  the  abdomen.  But  if  a lady, 
ill  future  years,  is  not  quite  satisfied  with  her  figure,  she  will  be 
apt  to  lay  the  blame  on  an  accoucheur  who  omitted  the  use  of  the 
binder.  It  is  possible  that  its  use  is.  in  reality  some  safeguard 
against  jiersistent  flaccidity  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  consequent 
pendulous  abdomen. 

In  ajiplying  the  binder  the  soiled  linen  and  napkins  should  first 
be  removed,  and  the  draw-sheet  shifted,  the  patient  being  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  'I'lie  binder  should  be  wide  enough  to  roach 
from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubes,  and  long  enough  to  over- 
hi[)  across  the  abdomen  only.  One  end  is  rolled  up  to  pass  it 
beneath  the  jiatient,  and  care  must  bo  taken  that  it  is  spread  out 
evenly,  and  low  enough  down  over  the  hips.  The  nearer  end  is 
then  laid  over  the  abdomen,  and  held  at  its  lower  margin  with  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  draws  the  further  end  smoothly 
over  it.  The  two  layers  are  then  hold  togethci',  at  the  desired 
tension,  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  fixes  them  with 
large  safety-pins  going  from  below  upward.  The  first  pin  is 
placed  clo.se  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  binder,  which  should  pass 
below  the  level  of  the  great  trochanter;  the  second  a little  below 
the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  ; the  third  above  the  level  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilium.  These  throe  pins  are  sufficient,  but  a 
fourth  may  be  ])laced  higher  up.  It  is  a good  plan  to  place  a 
folded  towel  under  the  line  of  pins,  not  as  a pad,  but  to  make  it 
easier  to  avoid  pricking  the  skin  in  inserting  the  pins.  A thin 
layer  of  cotton  wool  wi'apped  in  gauze  or  muslin  may  be  used  for 
the  same  object.  A pad  is  sometimes  placed  underneath  the 
binder,  with  the  idea  of  compressing  the  fundus,  ff’his  generally 
pushes  the  fundus  on  one  side,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  is  of  any  use  in  maintaining  contraction.  If  any  pad  at  all  is 
used,  the  best  is  a small  saucer,  wrapped  in  a napkin,  and  placed 
with  its  concave  surface  over  the  fundus,  so  that  it  does  not 
get  dis])laced. 

After  the  application  of  the  binder  the  mother  should  be  left 
perfectly  quiet  to  rest,  and,  if  possible,  to  sleep.  An  opiate  is  not 
necessary,  as  a general  rule,  but  some  light  nourishment,  such 
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as  an  egg  beaten  up  with  milk,  or  beef  tea,  may  be  given  with 
advantage. 

Use  of  anaesthetics  in  labour. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  of  labour  where  an  anaesthetic  is  required  chloroform  is  the 
one  to  be  chosen.  Even  when  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  to  the  full 
surgical  extent,  as  in  obstetric  operations,  it  does  not  appear  to 
involve  the  same  increased  risk,  as  compared  with  other  anaesthetics, 
such  as  ether,  which  it  does  in  ordinary  cases.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  physiological  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  which  occurs  during  pregnancy,  in  the  stimulation  of  heart 
and  lungs  which  occurs  during  each  labour  pain,  even  when  the 
patient  is  pretty  deeply  anaesthetised,  and  perhaps  also  to  some 
extent  in  the  high  abdominal  pressure  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
pregnant  uterus.  All  these  causes  diminish  the  risk  of  sudden 
anaemia  of  the  brain.  If  vomiting  occurs,  and  food  is  present  in 
the  stomach,  it  is  of  course  necessary,  whatever  be  the  anaesthetic 
used,  to  see  that  the  patient  does  not  get  suffocated  through  tlie 
vomited  matter  obstructing  the  larynx.  If  given  to  the  partial 
extent  which  alone  is  ever  necessary  in  normal  labour,  chloroform 
may  be  regarded  as  entirely  free  from  risk.  Ether  is  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  patient  than  chloroform,  and  has  not  tlie  same 
satisfactory  effect  of  deadening  pain  when  given  in  partial  degree. 
Most  of  the  objections  formerly  made  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
normal  labour  have  not  now  to  be  considered  ; and,  as  a rule,  it 
may  always  be  given  whenever  the  pains  are  felt  acutely,  or  the 
patient  is  desirous  to  take  it.  Its  use  is  a distinct  advantage, 
putting  aside  the  question  of  relief  of  pain,  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  pains  are  too  violent,  or  occur  at  too  short  intervals.  There 
are,  however,  two  drawbacks  to  its  use : first,  that  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  vigour  of  the  pains,  and  so  is  apt  somewhat  to  increase 
the  duration  of  labour  ; secondly,  that  it  increases  the  risk  of  post- 
partum hsemon-hage  in  patients  predisposed  to  that  accident.  These 
disadvantages  may  be  avoided  to  a great  extent  by  not  giving  the 
chloroform  too  freely.  When,  however,  there  is  manifest  inertia 
of  the  uterus  or  a history  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  on  former 
occasions,  it  is  better  to  avoid  it  entirely,  or  give  it  only  in  infini- 
tesimal degree.  Thus,  when  a patient  is  very  anxious  to  take 
chloroform,  and  its  effect  appears  undesirable,  a very  little 
chloroform  may  be  mixed  with  eau-de-Cologne. 

Anodynes  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  — As  a rule  chloroform 
should  not  be  given  until  the  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage  begin. 
If  the  pains  of  the  first  stage  are  very  distressing  to  the  patient, 
and  especially  if  at  the  same  time  the  os  is  rigid  and  slow  in 
yielding,  either  chloral  or  some  preparation  of  opium,  such  as 
Battley’s  licpior  opii  sedativus,  may  bo  given.  The  effect  is  often 
not  only  to  diminish  pain,  but  to  lc.ssen  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the 
os,  and  allow  the  patient  to  recruit  her  strength  by  some  sleep  in 
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the  intervals  of  the  pains.  Chloral  is  generally  preferable  to 
opium.  Two  doses  of  fifteen  grains  may  be  given  with  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour’s  interval,  and  the  dose  repeated,  if  necessary, 
after  two  or  three  hours.  If  there  is  sickness,  and  the  medicine 
cannot  be  retained,  a moderate  hypodermic  injection  of  acetate  of 
morphia  (a  si.x,th  or  a quarter  of  a grain)  may  be  administered. 
In  some  cases,  however,  of  muscular  rigidity  of  the  os,  especially 
when  the  uterus  is  active,  and  the  membranes  have  ruptured  pre- 
maturely, chloroform  is  found  to  be  far  more  efficacious  than 
chloral,  and  in  such  instances  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  it,  even 
in  the  first  stage  of  labour. 

Chloroform  in  the  second  stage. — The  chloroform  is  to  be  given 
in  such  a way  as  only  to  dull  sensibility,  and  not  to  produce  com- 
])lete  aiuosthesia,  or  entirely  abolish  self-control.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  place  the  inhaler  over  the  face  only  during 
the  j)ains,  allowing  the  patient  to  come  round  in  the  intervals. 
'I'he  chloroform  may  be  dropped  on  any  simple  form  of  inhaler 
(such  as  Skinner’s)  or  on  a liandkerchief  held  an  inch  or  two  from 
the  nose.  If  more  convenient,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  hold 
the  inhaler  lierself,  provided  the  physician  makes  sure  that  she  is 
actively  holding  it,  not  allowing  it  to  rest  passively  over  or  near 
the  face.  .Junker’s  inhaler  is  a very  good  one  for  administering  the 
chloroform.  The  ))atient  may  herself  hold  the  moiithpiece,  while 
the  physician  with  his  left  hand  works  the  bellows,  without  having 
to  lean  over  the  ])aticnt,  and  has  his  right  hand  free.  This 
inhaler  economises  greatly  the  (piantity  of  cliloroform  used,  and  is 
safer  than  any  other  for  the  administration  of  chloroform  to  the 
surgical  degree.  As  the  chloroform  is  given  more  gradually  with 
this  inhaler,  it  must  be  continued  to  some  extent  during  the 
intervals,  as  well  as  during  the  pains,  sufficiently  to  render  the 
patient  somnolent  in  the  intervals,  and  only  partially  conscious 
during  the  pains.  .lust  as  the  head  is  about  to  pass  the  vulva,  if 
the  pains  come  on  with  increased  vigour  the  administration  may 
be  pushed  more  nearly  to  the  point  of  complete  anaesthesia. 

When  anajsthesia  to  the  surgical  degree  is  required,  as  for 
ob.stetric  operations,  it  is  desirable  to  have  another  person  for 
administering  the  anmsthetic,  who  may  give  his  whole  attention 
to  that  duty.  It  is  frequently  convenient  to  be  able  to  apply 
forceps  without  the  necessity  for  having  an  assistant.  In  such 
case,  if  chloroform  be  given,  it  should  only  be  to  a degree  short 
of  abolishing  the  patient’s  self-control,  otherwise  the  partial 
anaesthesia  renders  the  operation  much  more  difficult.  As  an 
anaesthetic  for  obstetric  operations  chloroform  has  the  advantage 
over  ether  that  it  more  completely  relaxes  the  uterus,  when  given 
to  the  full  extent.  This  is  especially  of  advantage  in  the  opera- 
tion of  version.  Ether,  however,  is  to  be  2)referred,  if  an  anaesthetic 
is  indispensable,  in  cases  in  which  the  jjatient  is  greatly  exhausted 
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and  the  pulse  feeble,  as  for  instance  after  severe  ante-partum 
hsemorrhage. 

In  the  third  stage  the  administration  of  chloroform  involves  a 
risk  of  relaxation  of  the  uterus  and  consequent  hsemorrhage.  It 
should  not  therefore  be  given  at  this  stage,  unless  it  is  required 
for  the  removal  of  an  adherent  placenta. 

Spinal  ancesthesia.  — The  plan  of  inducing  anaesthesia  by 
injection  of  a solution  of  cocain  into  the  subarachnoid  space  has 
been  practised  in  a considerable  number  of  surgical  o])erations, 
more  especially  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  The  same 
method  has  been  extended  to  the  production  of  analgesia  in 
normal  labour,  and  in  the  performance  of  obstetric  operations. 

The  injection  is  made,  with  strict  antiseptic  pi-ecautions, 
between  the  laminse  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra;. 
The  needle  should  be  four  inches  long,  and  is  best  made  of 
platinum,  with  an  iridium  point.  The  needle  is  inserted  1 centi- 
metre below  and  outside  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  patient  being  placed,  if  possible,  in  the  sitting 
posture,  with  the  back  well  arched  forwards.  It  is  directed 
vertically  downwards  and  slightly  inwards,  and  will  enter  the 
interval  between  the  laminm  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra;,  and  penetrate  the  subarachnoid  space,  as  is  shown  by 
the  escape  of  clear  cerebro-spinal  fluid  through  the  needle.  The 
syringe  is  now  attached  to  the  needle,  and  one  cubic  centi- 
metre of  a two  per  cent,  solution  of  hj^drochlorate  of  eocain 
(-J  grain)  is  very  slowly  injected.  The  needle  is  now  withdrawn 
and  the  puncture  sealed  by  collodion.  The  analgesia  commences 
almost  immediately  and  is  usually  complete  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  drawbacks  to  the  method  are  that  the  duration  of 
the  analgesia  is  uncertain  and  comparatively  short,  varying  from 
thirty  minutes  up  to  three  hours  or  more,  but  being  on  the  average 
a little  over  an  hour.  The  injections  may  be  repeated ; but  in 
some  cases  in  which  ^ grain  of  cocain  has  been  used,  alarming 
symptoms  of  cardiac  and  general  collapse  have  occurred.  Nausea 
occurs  in  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  usually  within  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  operation,  and  is  often  followed  by  vomiting.  In 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  headache,  which  may  be  severe, 
comes  on  from  six  to  eight  hours  after  the  injection.  This 
appears  to  depend  upon  a febrile  reaction,  since  a second  puncture, 
made  in  cases  of  severe  headache,  has  shown  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  to  be  turbid,  and  to  contain  many  polynuclear 
leucocytes. 

The  cocain  appears  in  a considerable  proportion  of  cases  to 
■ stimulate  uterine  contraction.  The  mctliod  is  therefore  not 
• suitable  when  it  is  desired  to  relax  the  uterus  for  the  performance 
obstetric  operation,  such  as  turning.  On  the  other  hand, 

' artificial  delivery  has  often  been  found  necessary  after  the 
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injection,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  action  of 
auxiliary  muscles,  owing  to  the  analgesia. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  inconveniences  of  the  method  exceed 
in  general  those  of  chloroform,  and  it  is  obvious  that  any  failure 
of  perfect  antisepsis  Avould  involve  a serious  risk.  Hahn*  collected 
eight  deaths  in  1708  recorded  cases,  in  some  of  which  lesion  of 
the  cei’ebral  or  spinal  meninges  were  found  at  the  necropsy. 
The  method  is  not  therefore  suitable  for  general  adoption. 

* Hahn:  “ Ueber  subarachnoidealo  Copaininjeotioneu  nach  Bier,”  Centralbl. 
f.  cl.  Greiizgebieto  clcr  Med.  u.  Chir.,  IV.,  304 — 317  and  340 — 354.  1901. 
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Although  labour  with  face  presentation  cannot  be  regarded  as 
normal,  yet,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  completed 
natimilly.  The  mechanism  of  labour  in  face  presentation  has 
great  analogy  to  that  in 
the  vertex  presentation, 
and  should  therefore  be 
considered  in  close  rela- 
tion with  it. 

In  O^ce  presentation, 
the  head,  instead  of 
being  flexed  upon  the 
sternum,  is  extended,  so 
that  the  occiput  is  re- 
flected upon  the  back, 
and  tlie  face  and  fore- 
head form  the  present- 
ing part  (see  Fig.  117). 

Tlie  consequence  is  that 
the  chest  is  tlirown  for- 
ward against  the  uterine 
wall,  and  the  back  is 
separated  from  it.  In 
face  presentation,  the 
action  of  the  lever 
formed  by  the  diameter 
of  the  head  which  is 
thrown  across  the  pelvis 
(see  p.  188),  acted  on 
by  the  resistance  at  its  two  extremitie.s,  is  reversed.  The  fulcrum 
of  the  lever  is  now  formed  by  the  point  C (Fig.  118),  where  the 
line  of  force,  acting  through  the  condyles,  cuts  the  fronto-mental 
(liameter,  L M.  This  fulcrum  is  now  nearer,  not  to  the  posterior, 
but  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  lever  (compare  Fig.  118  with 
lig.  98,  p.  189).  The  posterior  arm  of  the  lever  is  therefore  the 
longest,  and  has  the  mechanical  advantage.  The  head  therefore, 
instead  of  tending  to  become  flexed,  becomes  more  and  more 
extended,  until  the  chin  becomes  the  most  advanced  point. 


Fig.  117. — Presentation  of  the  face  at  the  pelvic 
brim  in  a position  intermediate  between 
second  and  tliird. 
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It  follows  that  there  must  be  some  intermediate  position  of 
partial  extension  in  which  the  two  arms  of  the  lever  are  equal, 
and  their  action  balanced.  Fx-om  this  position,  if  ever  so  little 
flexion  occurs,  the  anterior  arm  of  the  lover  gets  the  advantage, 
flexion  progresses,  and  ordinary  vertex  presentation  results ; if 
ever  so  little  further  extension  occui’s,  the  postei'ior  arm  of  the 
lever  gets  the  advantage,  cxteixsion  goes  on,  and  face  presentation 

is  produced.  This  immediate  position  is 
1^  called  hrow  premitation^  the  pi'omiixence  of 

the  forehead  being  the  pi’esenting  point,  and 
tlie  anterior  fontanelle  and  the  root  of  the 
nose  within  x’each  at  about  equal  distances 
in  opposite  directions.  As  it  is  thus  a 
position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  the  head 
could  never  pass  througli  tlie  pelvis  in  brow 
presentation,  even  if  there  were  I'oom  for  it 
so  to  jxass.  Cenei’ally  there  is  not  room,  the 
vertico-mental,  or  longest  diameter  of  the 
liead,  being  thrown  acx'oss  the  pelvic.  The 
head  may,  however,  be  ax’rested  in  a position 
of  a brow  presentation,  though  even  this  is 
very  rare ; and  when  this  happens,  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  effecting  delivery. 
As  a general  rule,  brow  presentations  are 
converted,  not  into  vertex,  but  into  face  pre- 
sentations. For  tliei’e  must  have  been  some 
cause  leading  to  the  partial  extension,  and 
this  will  generally  go  on  to  prodixce  complete 
extension,  the  head-lever  no  longer  te)iding 
to  counteract  it.  It  is  thus  evident  that  all 
cases  of  face  presentation  must  have  passed 
through  the  stage  of  brow  px’esentation,  in 
their  deviation  from  the  normal  condition. 

Frequency  of  face  presentation. — The 
frequency  of  face  presentation  is  variously 
estimated  by  difterent  authoi'S.  The  statistics  of  the  Guy’s 
Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  (out  of  49,145  cases)  give  'SS  per  cent., 
or  1 in  303 ; Churchill  (out  of  nearly  250,000  cases  collected) 
gives  the  fi’equency  as  1 in  231  ; Collins,  for  the  Rotunda  at 
Dublin,  as  only  1 in  497  ; Pinard,  for  the  Maternitd  at  Pai'is  (out 
of  81,711  cases),  as  1 in  225  ; Spiegelberg,  from  German  statistics, 
as  1 in  324.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  uniform  difference  is 
produced  by  the  dorsal  position  in  labour  generally  adopted  on 
the  Continent. 

Causation. — One  of  the  ctuises  wliich  may  tend  to  produce  face 
presentation  is  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  child’s  liead,  nameljq 
what  is  called  the  dolicho-cephalic  shape,  in  wliich  the  occiput 


Fig.  118. — Diagram  of 
licad-Iever  in  face  iirc- 
aciitation. 

A 0,  axis  of  expul- 
sivc  force  i)as.sing 
througii  condyleH. 

F M,  frontal-mental 
diameter  of  head. 

C,  fnlerum  of  lever. 
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projects  more  than  usual,  and  the  posterior  arm  of  the  head-lever 
is  therefore  not  so  much  as  usual  exceeded  in  length  by  the 
anterior  in  its  normal  position  (see  Fig.  89,  p.  189).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  cause  will  tend  to  facilitate  face  presentations, 
if  it  exists,  but  it  is  not  positively  decided  whether  it  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  a cause  commonly  in  operation.  Budin,*  measuring  the 
shape  of  heads  born  in  face  presentations,  found  that,  after  the 
moulding  of  labour  had  passed  off,  they  were  not  dolicho-cephalic. 
Hecker,f  on  the  contrary,  who  attaches  much  importance  to  this 
shape  of  the  child’s  head,  has  reported  instances  in  wdiich  the 
elongation  of  the  occiput  did  persist  after  delivery.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  cause  is  not  sufficient  by  itself,  as  the  anterior 
arm  of  the  lever  is  always  longer  than  the  posterior. 

Some  forms  of  foetal  monstrosity  produce  a face  presentation 
during  pregnancy,  persisting  in  labour.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  anencephalic  foetus,  and  the  foetus  deformed  by  tumour  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

Any  accidental  cause  leading  to  a partial  extension  may  produce 
face  presentation,  since  the  resistances  will  complete  the  extension, 
if  once  it  has  passed  beyond  the  neutral  point  of  unstable  equi- 
librium (or  brow  presentation).  Such  a partial  extension  may 
arise  from  a sudden  gush  of  profuse  liquor  amnii,  or  from  an 
oblique  position  of.  the  child  in  the  uterus  at  the  time  when  the 
membranes  rupture.  This  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the 
child  is  dead,  for  then  there  is  not  the  tonicity  of  flexor  muscles 
which  maintains  the  chin-flexion,  as  well  as  flexion  of  limbs,  in 
the  usual  attidude  of  the  foetus.  Even  a want  of  tone  of  flexor 
muscles  in  a living  cliild  may  promote  it. 

Face  presentation  is  promoted  by  disproportion  between  the 
head  and  the  pelvis,  for,  if  the  head  is  detained  above  the  brim, 
displacement  is  more  readily  produced  by  any  cause.  A particular 
form  of  pelvic  deformity  may  actually  cause  it,  namely,  the 
generally  flattened  or  elliptic  pelvis,^:  not  specially  contracted  in 
the  conjugate  diameter.  The  chief  resistance  may  then  be  at 
the  ends  of  the  biparietal  diameter,  especially  if  the  head  has 
prominent  and  firndy  ossified  parietal  tubera,  instead  of  at  the 
ends  of  the  long  antero-posterior  diameter,  or  that  opposed  to  the 
conjugate  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  generally  nearly  the  bitemporal 
diameter.  In  such  case,  the  resultant  of  the  resistances  may  fall 
posterior  to  the  condyles  instead  of  in  front  of  them,  and  then 
more  or  less  extension  will  be  produced,  the  occiput  being  more 
resisted  than  the  front  part  of  the  head. 

A cause  of  face  presentation  which  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  is  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  and 

* “ De  la  Tote  du  Foetus  au  point  de  vuo  do  rObstetrique.” 
t “ Uel>er  die  Scliadelform  bei  Gesicbtslngen.” 
t See  Chajaei-  XXIX. 
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therefore  of  the  propelling  force,  and  this  is  a canse  which  maj'  he 
combined  with  any  of  the  others.  For  suppose  the  fundns  uteri 
to  be  inclined  to  the  right  side,  and  the  child  to  be  lying  with  its 
back  toward  the  right,  that  is,  in  the  second  or  third  position. 
The  propelling  force  is  then  inclined  toward  the  left,  and  therefore 
tends  to  push  the  condyles  in  that  direction,  or  toward  the  face  of 
the  child.  The  head  is  thus  pressed  against  the  left  pelvic  wall, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  pelvic  wall  forms  a force  tending  to  push 
in  the  opposite  direction  (that  is,  toward  the  right  side  of  the 
pelvis,  .and  toward  the  occiput  of  the  child)  either  the  forecoming 
pai-t  of  the  head,  if  the  head  is  not  fully  engaged  in  the  pelvis, 
or  the  centre  of  the  head,  if  it  is  engaged.  In  either  case,  there 
is  thus  produced  what  in  mechanics  is  called  .a  “couple,”  that 
is  a ]iair  of  ccpial  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  but  in 
parallel,  not  in  the  same  straight  lines.*  The  tendency  of  this 
pair  of  forces  is  not  to  move  the  centre  of  the  head,  but  to  rotate 
it  on  a transverse  axis,  so  as  to  produce  extension.  If  the  obliquity 
of  the  propelling  force  is  considerable,  this  eflect  m.ay  overcome 
the  forces  tending  to  produce  flexion,  and  so  lead  to  face  presenta- 
tion. Similarly,  an  obli(|uity  of  the  uterus  toward  the  left  side 
tends  to  produce  extension  when  the  back  of  the  child  lies  toward 
the  loft,  tliat  is,  in  the  first  and  fourth  positions. 

Statistics  afford  some  evidence  that  this  cause  is  actually  in 
operation.  For  in  vertex  presentation  loft  dorsal  positions  pre- 
dominate in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  one,  but  in  face 
])rcsentations  only  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  three.  It 
must  bo  inferred  that  a face  presentation  is  much  more  easily 
develo])cd  out  of  a vertex  when  the  back  of  the  child  lies  to 
the  right.  'I'his  is  explained  by  the  usual  obliquity  of  the  fundus 
uteri  toward  the  right  side. 

A sudden  reversal  of  the  lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus  will 
have  a much  greater  effect  than  a persistent  obliquity.  Suppose 
the  woman  to  be  lying  on  the  left  side,  and  the  fundus  uteri 
to  be  inclined  toward  the  left  in  consequence,  the  child  lying 
in  the  second  position,  with  its  face  to  the  left.  If  the  position 
of  the  child’s  head  corresponds  to  that  of  its  trnnk,  lying  in  the 
axis  of  the  uterus,  the  occiput  will  then  be  tilted  to  the  right, 
and  the  face  will  be  more  inclined  over  the  brim  than  nsual. 
Suppose  that  she  then  turns  to  the  right  side,  causing  a right 
lateral  obliquity  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  fa'tus, 
and  that  a pain  comes  on  at  that  moment.  he  foet.al  head  will 

* Each  of  the  forces  forming  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  component  of  the  pro- 
pelling force  resolved  (hy  the  parallelogram  of  force, s)  perpendicularly  to  the  axis 
of  the  pelvis.  The  olilique  propelling  force,  together  with  the  reaction  of  the 
lateral  pelvic  wall,  is  equivalent  to  a force  acting  in  the  axis  of  tlie  pelvis,  tending 
to  produce  onward  movement,  and  the  couple,  tending  to  produce  rotation  on  a 
transverse  axis,  that  is,  extension. 
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probably  not  at  once  accommodate  itself  to  the  position  of  the 
trunk,  and  will  be  in  a position  of  partial  extension ; while  the 
uterine  contraction  will  produce  a pair  of  forces  tending  to  cause 
further  extension. 

An  anterior  or  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  acts  in  a similar 
way  to  a lateral  obliquity.  A posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus, 
in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  which  in  some  degree  is 
pi-obably  a normal  condition  (see  p.  180),  tends  to  cause  extension 
in  occipito-posterior  positions  (third  and  fourth),  an  anterior 
obliquity  (such  as  occiirs  from  pendulous  abdomen)  in  occipito- 
anterior positions  (first  and  second).  Here  again  we  find  that 
third  and  fourth  positions  are  relatively  commoner  in  face  than 
in  vertex  presentations,  w'hile  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus 
is  more  usual  than  anterior,  and  thus  the  theory  of  causation  by 
obliquity  of  propelling  force  is  again  confirmed. 

Varieties  of  Face  Presentations. — In  face,  as  in  vertex 
presentation,  there  are  four  positions,  each  of  which  is  developed 
out  of  the  corresponding  position  of  the  vertex.  It  is  usual  to 
name  them  from  the  position  of  the  chin  {e.g.,  left  mento-anterior). 

The  four  following  will  then  be  the  positions  of  the  face  : — 

First  or  right  mento-posterior,  R.  M . P. — 4’he  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  towards  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
the  forehead  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale. 

Second  or  left  mento-jMsterior,  L.  M.  P. — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
the  forehead  towai’d  the  right  foramen  ovale. 

Third  or  left  mento-anterior,  L.  M.  A. — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  left  foramen  ovale,  the  fore- 
head toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

Fourth  or  nght  mento-anterior,  R.  M.  A. — The  long  diameter  of 
the  head  approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the 
pelvis.  The  chin  points  toward  the  right  foramen  ovale,  the. fore- 
head toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis. 

As  in  the  vertex  positions,  the  first  and  third  and  the  second 
<‘ind  fourth  are  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Tlie  first  position  is 
still  the  commonest,  but  only  in  slight  proportion.  The  fourth 
is  relatively  not  so  rare  as  in  vertex  presentations.  The  reason 
for  the  differences  has  already  been  explained. 

In  comparing  any  position  with  the  corresponding  position  of 
the  vertex,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  words  right  and  left,  anterior 
and  posterior,  are  reversed,  because  the  face  position  is  nnmed  by 
its  anterior  extremity,  the  vertex  by  its  posterior.  Thus  the  first 
vertex  position,  or  left  occipito-anterior,  l)econies  by  extension  the 
first  face  position,  or  right  mento-posterior.  It  will  be  seen  shortly. 
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however,  that  the  right  mento-posterior  position  of  the  face 
corresponds  mechanically  to  the  right  occipito-posterior  or  third 
position  of  the  vertex,  the  chin  being  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  one,  the  vertex  of  the  other.  Similarly  for  the  other  three 
positions. 


Mechanism  of  Labour  in  Face  Presentation 

The  mechanism  of  the  passage  of  the  head  will  first  be  described 
for  the  case  in  wl)ich  the  face  lies  in  the  first  or  right  mento- 
posterior position.  As  in  the  case  of  the  vertex,  four  principal 


Fig.  119. — notation  of  chin  under  puhio  arch  in  face  presentation. 


subsidiary  movements  take  place  in  conjunction  with  the  move- 
ment of  descent  of  the  centre  of  the  head  along  the  curved  axis  of 
the  pelvis.  These  are  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

• Extension. 

Internal  Rotation. 

Flexion. 

External  Rotation. 

Extension. — It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  posterior 
arm  of  the  head-lever,  instead  of  the  anterior,  is  now  the  longest. 
The  resistances  therefore  produce  progressive  extension  instead  of 
flexion,  the  resistance  to  the  forehead  having  the  mechanical 
advantage  over  that  to  the  chin,  until  the  chin  becomes  the  most 
advanced  point,  and  extension  is  at  last  checked  by  the  occiput 
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being  compressed  against  the  back  (see  Fig.  119,  p.  248).  Not 
only  tlie  action  of  the  head-lever,  but  the  shape  of  the  presenting 
part,  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  vertex  presentations.  The  anterior 
extremity,  the  chin,  instead  of  the  posterior,  is  now  tlie  most 
prominent  and  projecting  part,  the  forehead  being  more  gradually 
rounded.  Hence  the  chin  in  face  presentation  corresponds 
mechanically  to  the  occij^ut  in  vertex  presentation.  Wlien  the 
face  is  lying  over  a not  quite  fully  expanded  os  uteri,  this  shape  of 
the  presenting  part  also  favours  extension,  just  as  the  shape  of  the 
vertex  favours  flexion  in  vertex  presentations  (see  pp.  189,  190). 


Fig.  120. — Distension  of  intact  perineum  in  face  presentation.  The  elongation  of 
occiput  produced  by  protracted  labour  is  also  shown.  B.  Bladder.  2 S.  Second 
sacral  vertebra,  li.  Rectum,  ci.  Anus.  f.  Fourchelte.  ur.  Orifice  of 
urethra.  (After  Schroeder. ) 

Internal  rotation. — The  chin,  descending  in  advance  of  the 
forehead,  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined  plane 
formed  by  the  soft  parts  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvic  floor 
(see  Fig.  88,  p.  169),  and  hy^  it  is  pushed  for  ward  into  the  free 
space  under  the  pubic  arch,  just  as  the  occiput  is  usually  pushed 
forwa.rd  in  occipifo-posterior  positions.  The  chin  then  conies  to 
he  directed  almost  exactly  forward,  as  shown  in  Figs.  120, 
121.  Thus  the  internal  rotation  takes  place  through  nearly 
three-eighths  of  a circle.  'J'he  first  position  of  the  face  corresponds 
mechanically  to  the  third  position  of  the  v'ertcx,  and  is  converted 
into  the  fourth  position  of  the  face  by  a lovy  rotation,  just  as  the 
third  of  the  vertex  is  converted  into  the  second.  Like  the  occiput 
in  occipito-posterior  positions,  the  chin  may  he  rotated  forward 
either  early  or  late,  hut  more  frequently  late.  Early  rotation. 
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when  it  occiu’S,  is  due  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  elastic  recto-vaginal 
septum.  When  extension  is  incomplete,  rotation  is  more  likely  to 
be  delayed  ; and  for  a time,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  descent,  the 
chin  may  be  rotated  somewhat  backward,  in  consequence  of  the 
screw-like  shape  of  the  bony  pelvis,  the  posterior  inclined  plane  of 
the  ischium  directing  the  chin  backward,  if  the  presenting  part 
fits  tiglitly. 

It  liarclly  ever  happens  that  the  chin  remains  posterior  like  the 
occiput  in  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  head  to  be  delivered  spontaneously  in  this  way, 
unless  it  is  excessively  small  in  relation  to  the  genital  canal,  or 


Fig.  121.— Passage  of  the  liead  under  tlie  puhic  arch  by  a movement  of  flexion 

in  face  presentation. 

the  perineum  extremely  deficient.  Sometimes,  however,  a small 
head  may  be  delivered  artificially  in  this  po.sition,  the  chin  being 
hooked  over  tho  perineum.  Sometimes  the  rotation  only  occurs 
just  as  the  face  passes  the  outlet,  and  the  chin  may  then  escape 
almost  in  a lateral  position,  the  internal  rotation  being  incomplete. 

The  mechanism  of  the  second  position  of  the  face  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  the  first,  right  and  left  being  iutercluinged.  In 
the  third  position  the  chin  has  only  to  rotate  through  about  one- 
eighth  of  a circle,  until  it  is  directed  nearly  forward,  and  the 
mechanism  corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  position  of  the  vertex, 
a short  rotation  occurring  in  each  case.  In  this  case,  the  anteiioi 
inclined  plane  of  the  ischium  guides  the  chin  forward  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  descent  of  the  head.  The  mechanism  of  the  fourth 
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position  corresponds  to  that  of  the  third,  right  and  left  being- 
interchanged.  It  is  equivalent  mechanically  to  the  second  position 
of  the  vertex. 

Flexion. — The  fore-coming  part  of  the  head  is  pushed  forward 
as  soon  as  it  meets  the  inclined  plane  at  the  floor  of  the  pelvis. 
The  after-coming  part  of  the  head  is  prevented  from  moving- 
forward  by  the  resistance  of  the  pubes,  and  by  its  attachment  to 
the  neck.  Hence,  since  the  front  of  the  child  is  now  directed 
forward,  the  chin  either  having  rotated  forward,  or  being  anterior 
from  the  first,  a movement  of  flexion  is  produced,  as  at  the 
termination  of  unreduced  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex 
(see  p.  198).  The  chin  escapes  under  the  pubic  arch,  while  first 
the  forehead  and  then  the  bregma  and  occiput  pass  over  the 
perineum  (Fig.  121,  p.  250).  The  forehead  moves  faster  than  the 
chin,  having  to  go  along  the  outside  of  the  curve,  while  the  chin 
moves  along  the  inside,  but  the  chin  is  not  arrested.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  the  foetus  opposed  to  any  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  genital  canal  is  one  which  passes  throxigh  the  posterior  part 
of  the  head  behind  the  anterior  fontanelle,  since  in  this  the  thick- 
ness of  the  neck  has  to  be  included  (see  Fig.  120,  p.  249). 

External  rotation. — After  the  head  has  escaped  from  the 
perineum,  the  face  generally  turns  again  towards  the  side  which  it 
originally  occupied.  As  in  vertex  presejitation,  this  rotation  is, 
in  part,  instantaneous,  as  soon  as  the  head  is  released,  to  accom- 
modate the  head  to  the  position  of  the  shoulders  at  that  moment. 
Later  on  the  rotation  becomes  more  complete  as  the  bis-acromial 
(or  transverse)  diameter  of  the  shoulders  turns  nearly  into  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  - outlet.  The  first  part  of  the 
rotation  is  sometimes  called  restitution. 

Lateral  obliquitiesin  face  presentation. — Lateral  or  Naegele- 
obliquity  of  the  head  is  not  so  often  observed  in  face  as  in  vertex 
presentation,  because  the  large  bi-parietal  diameter  is  now  situated 
nearer  to  the  after-coming  than  to  the  foi-e-coming  part  of  the 
head.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  some  cases  where  labour  is 
difficult,  or  the  pelvis  contracted,  especially  when  posterior 
obliquity  of  the  uterus,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  exists, 
and  the  anterior  side  of  the  face  then  becomes  deepest  in  reference 
to  the  plane  of  the  brim.  In  tlie  later  stage,  the  chin-flexion 
of  the  head,  on  approaching  the  outlet,  is  accompanied  by  some 
lateral  flexion  toward  the  anterior  slioulder,  just  as  the  extension 
of  the  head  is,  in  vertex  presentations,  toward  the  outlet  of  the 
canal  of  soft  parts  (see  p.  188),  and  for  the  safne  reason. 

Contrasts  between  the  mechanism  of  face  and  vertex 
presentations. — It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Avhile  the  mechanism 
of  delivery  in  face  and  vertex  presentations  is  closely  analogous  in 
many  respects,  it  is  contrasted  in  the  following  particulars  : — In 
face  presentation  extension  takes  the  place  of  flexion  in  the  earlier 
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stage,  and  flexion  takes  the  place  of  extension  in  the  later  stage. 
In  vertex  presentations,  the  commoner  positions,  the  occipito- 
anterior, are  the  more  favourable,  a short  rotation  only  being 
required;  in  face  presentations,  the  commoner  positions,  the  mento- 
posterior, are  the  less  favourable,  a long  internal  rotation  being 
required.  In  vertex  presentations,  the  first  and  second  positions 


Fig.  122. — Successive  stages  of  first,  or  right  mento-postcrior,  position  of  face. 

remain  unchanged  ; the  third  and  fourth  are  generally  converted 
into  the  second  and  first  respectively.  In  face  presentations,  the 
first  and  second  positions  are  almost  invariably  converted  into 
the  fourth  and  third  respectively  ; the  third  and  fourth  remain 
lyichanged. 

Descent  is  accompanied  by  extension  and  internal  rotation  till 
the  chin  is  beginning  to  approach  the  pubic  arch.  Ihen  flexion 
is  substituted  for  extension ; and  descent,  internal  rotation,  and 
flexion  go  on  together  till  the  head  has  escaped  at  the  vulva. 
Then  external  I'otation  is  substituted  for  its  opposite,  internal 
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rotation.  The  successive  stages  of  a meuto-posterior  position  are 
shown  in  Fig.  122  (p.  252). 

Caput  succedaneum  in  face  presentation. — The  swelling 
upon  the  presenting  part  is  often  very  considerable  in  face  pre- 
sentation, labour  being  generally  more  protracted  than  in  vertex 
presentation.  The  features  thus  become  excessively  distorted, 
the  lips  being  enormously  swollen,  and  the  eyelids  also  swollen 
so  much  that  the  eyes  are  closed  at  birth.  There  may  be  also 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  conjunctivEe.  While  the  chin  is  posterior. 


Fig.  123.  Moulding  of  head  in  face  presentation.  The  continuous  outline  shows 
the  head  before,  the  dotted  line  after  moulding.  F 0,  fronto-occipital 
diameter;  M 0,  mento-occipital  ; S.O. — B,  suboccipito-bregmatic.  (After 
Budin.) 


the  centre  of  the  caput  succedaneum  formed  is  near  the  eye  ; in 
mento-anterior  positions,  or  after  rotation  of  the  chin  forward,  it 
is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek  near  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
The  swelling  of  the  features  passes  off  in  a few  days. 

I Moulding  of  the  head  in  face  presentation. — ff’he  mould- 
I ing  of  the  head  in  face  presentation  is  shown  in  Fig.  123,  taken 

I from  Budin’s  measurements.  The  convexity  of  the  frontal  and 

j occipital  bones  is  increased,  while  the  parietal  bones  are  flattened, 

I so  that  the  curvature  of  the  sagittal  suture  is  diminished.  The 
j squamous  portion  of  the  occii)ital  bone  is  rotated  backward,  so 
that  the  occipital  proUiberance  becomes  unusually  prominent. 
The  chief  diminution  is  in  the  vertical  or  cervico-bregniatic,  and 
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in  the  suboccipito-bregmatic  diameters  (s.o. — b)  ; the  compensa- 
tory increase  is  chiefly  in  the  fronto-occipital  diameter  (p  o),  but 
there  is  slight  increase  also  of  the  mento-occipital  (m  o).  Fig.  120 
(p.  24-9)  also  shows  the  relation  which  the  moulding  of  the  head 
has  to  the  pressure  of  the  genital  canal.  The  prominence  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  forehead  (shown  in  Fig.  123),  generally  seen 
after  face  presentation,  docs  not  seem  easy  to  account  for,  except 
on  the  view  that  it  is  formed  when  the  case  is  going  through  the 
stage  of  brow  presentation,  at  which  time  the  forehead  is  the  most 
unsupported  part. 

Diagnosis. — Tlie  face  may  be  distinguished  from  the  vertex, 
even  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  by  the  unevenness  of 
the  features,  compared  with  the  uniform  hardness  of  the  cranial 
bones.  As  a rule,  however,  a face  presentation  is  not  fully 
developed  until  the  membranes  have  ruptured,  and  the  resistance 
comes  into  ])lay.  Whenever  there  is  even  a suspicion  that  the 
face  is  presenting,  the  utmost  care  and  gentleness  must  be  used 
in  vaginal  examination,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  injuring  the  eyes. 
4'he  diagnosis  of  face  ])resentation  by  abdominal  palpation  has 
already  been  described  (p.  207).  When  the  head  is  high  up,  and 
the  chin  directed  backwards,  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  depres- 
sion between  it  and  the  child’s  back,  may  be  made  out  a little  above 
the  brim  towards  one  side  of  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  especially  if 
bimanual  examination  is  employed.  4'he  foetal  heart  will  be  heard 
'most  distinctly  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  limbs  are 
felt,  instead  of  oh  the  o])})Osite  side,  as  in  vertex  jB’esentations 
(sec  ]).  207). 

The  only  other  part  which  might  possibly  bo  mistaken  for  the 
face  on  vaginal  examination  is  the  breech.  Tlie  distinctive  points 
to  be  sought  for  on  the  face  are  the  root  of  the  nose,  the  nostrils, 
the  hard,  toothless,  alveolar  ridges  in  the  mouth,  and  tlie  chin. 
In  the  breech,  the  anus,  grasping  the  finger  with  its  sphincter, 
the  bony  jirominenc'es  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  presence  of  thick 
meconium,  undiluted  witli  liquor  amnii,  are  distinctive. 

Prognosis  in  face  presentation. — The  prolongation  of  labour 
common  in  face  presentation  renders  the  prognosis  much  more 
unfavourable  for  the  child  than  in  vertex  presentation,  llnis, 
in  1G6  cases  of  face  presentation  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  the  proportion  of  children  still-born  was  8'4  per  cent. 
In  vertex  presentations  during  the  same  time,  the  proportion  oj 
children  still-born  (including  premature  children)  was  only  2’7 
per  cent.  Out  of  these  166  cases  of  face  2’>i’Gsentation,  artifleial 
delivery  was  found  necessary  in  seven.  One  child  was  delivered 
by  version,  four  by  forceps,  two  by  the  cephalotribe.  All  of  the 
mothers  recovered.  It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  in 
face  presentation  the  prognosis  for  the  mother  is  also  some- 
what more  unfavourable  than  in  vertex  presentation,  but  the 
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difference  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  child.  In 
reference  both  to  mothers  and  children,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  pelvis  is  more  often  conti’acted  in  face  tlian  in  vertex 
presentation. 

Brow  presentation. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
brow  presentation  constitutes  the  position  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
in  which  the  two  arms  of  the  head-lever  exactly  balance  each 
other,  so  that  the  propulsive  force  has  no  tendency  to  produce 
either  flexion  or  extension  (see  p.  244).  The  prominence  of  the 
forehead  forms  the  centre  of  the  presenting  part,  and  the  anterior 
fontauelle  can  generally  be  reached  in  one  direction,  the  nose  or 
even  the  chin  in  the  other.  The  large  mento-occipital,  or  even 
the  maximum  vertico-mental  (see  p.  100)  diameter  of  the  head,  is 
thrown  almost  exactly  across  the  pelvis.  This  is  generally  too 
large  for  the  pelvis  to  admit,  and  hence  it  is  iisually  only  when 
the  head  has  not  yet  fully  entered  the  brim  that  brow  presenta- 
tion is  observed.  In  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  brow  presentation, 
if  there  is  the  slightest  variation  either  in  the  degree  of  flexion  of 
the  head  or  in  the  inclination  of  the  propulsive  force,  the  tendency 
either  to  extension  or  flexion  will  begin  to  predominate.  Hence 
the  head  can  never  possibly  pass  through  the  genital  canal  in  a 
position  of  brow  presentation,  even  if  the  pelvis  is  large  enough  to 
admit  the  maximum  vertico-mental  diameter  of  the  head.  Almost 
always  the  change  is  into  face  presentation,  since  the  cause,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  has  already  produced  undue  extension,' 
generally  goes  on  to  produce  complete  extension  into  face  pre- 
sentation. I have  know’ll  a case  however  in  which  the  presentation 
was  partially  converted  into  a face,  and  the  chin  rotated  foiwvard. 
Tlie  vertex  then  came  down,  and  the  head  was  delivered  in  the 
occipito-posterior  position  of  the  vertex.  But  though  the  head 
never  passes  through  the  pelvis  in  a position  of  brow’  presentation, 
it  is  sometimes,  although  rarely,  arrested  in  that  position,  any 
slight  advantage  w’hich  one  or  otlier  arm  of  the  head-lever  may  gain 
at  any  time  not  being  sufficient  to  overcome  friction  and  move  the 
head.  Out  of  49,145  deliveries  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity  brow  presentation  was  observed  in  thirty  cases.  Of  tliese 
twenty-five  w’ere  delivered  spontaneously,  the  presentation  being 
generally  converted  into  a face  ; three  children  were  delivered  by 
version,  two  by  forceps.  Thus  tlie  proportion  of  brow  presentation 
was  one  in  1,638.  But  it  is  clear  that  every  case  of  face  presenta- 
tion must  have  passed  through  the  stage  of  brow  presentation,  if 
the  foetus  was  originally  in  its  normal  attitude.  The  exceptions 
to  this  are  generally  those  cases  in  which  there  is  some  deformity 
of  the  foetus,  such  as  enlarged  thyroid,  producing  abnormal 
extension. 

Moulding  of  the  head  in  brow  presentation. — The  general 
character  of  the  moulding  produced  in  brow'  presentation  is  an 
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of  that  seen  in  face  presentation  (Fig.  123,  p.  253). 
In  brow  presentation  the  whole  of  the  forehead  (from  p to  b, 
Fig.  123)  becomes  more  convex  and  prominent,  instead  of  merely 
its  anterior  part.  The  flattening  of  the  parietal  bones  along  the 
line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  from  B to  o,  is  carried  much  further 
than  that  shown  in  Fig.  123,  .and  so  also  is  the  prominence 
and  convexit}'  near  the  occipital  protuberance.  A large  caput 
succedaneum  is  generally  formed,  having  its  centre  near  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead. 

Treatment  of  face  presentations. — The  first  point  to  be 
regarded  is  to  keep  the  membranes  intact  as  long  as  possible. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  first,  that  the  flice  does  not  form  so  good 
a dilator  of  the  soft  parts  as  the  vertex;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
is  more  liable  than  the  vertex  to  injurious  results  from  pressure. 
Most  frecpiently,  however,  face  presentation  is  only  discovered 
after  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

In  the  latter  stage,  the  general  principle  is  to  leave  tlie  case 
as  much  as  possible  to  nature,  and  to  be  content  to  allow  the 
labour  to  bo  more  protracted  than  in  vertex  presentation.  It 
was  formerly  recommended  either  to  perform  version,  or  to 
attempt  to  convert  the  face  into  a vertex  presentation.  To  the 
latter  plan  it  is  a great  objection  that  if  the  attempt  only 
partially  succeeds,  as  is  very  probable,  the  head  is  brought  into 
the  more  unfavourable  position  of  brow  presentation.  That 
inferference  is  generally  (|uitc  unnecessary  is  proved  by  the 
statistics  of  the  tJuy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  already  quoted, 
in  which  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  terminated 
naturally.  'I’his  is  a larger  proportion  than,  in  the  present  day, 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  terminated  without  assistance  in  vertex 
presentation. 

Before  tlie  rupture  of  the  membranes,  indeed,  an  attempt  may 
safely  be  made  to  rectify  the  position  of  the  child  by  external 
manipulation,  if  its  exact  position  can  be  positively  made  out, 
and  especially  if  the  occi[)ut  can  be  felt  above  the  brim.  In  face 
presentation  the  chest  is  tlirown  forward  against  the  uterine  wall, 
while  the  shoulders  are  separated  from  it,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  uterus,  by  a space  posterior  to  the  child.  The  method  to 
adopt,  therefore,  is  to  press  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  through 
the  abdominal  and  uterine  walls  upon  the  chest,  directing  it 
towards  the  back  of  the  child,  and  somewhat  upwards  as  rcg.ards 
the  uterine  axis,  until  the  shoulders  and  back  are  brought  against 
the  uterine  wall,  and  the  head  thereby  necessarily  flexed.  At  the 
same  time,  the  other  hand  makes  counter-pressure  upon  the 
occiput,  felt  above  the  brim,  directing  it  toward  the  front  of  the 
child  .and  downward.  Schat/.*  recommends  the  counter-pressure 


* “ Die  Uinwaifdlung  von  Gesiclitsl.ago,”  Arch,  fiir  Gynak.,  13.  V.,  p.  313. 
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to  be  made  upon  tlie  breech,  directing  it  toward  the  front  of  the 
cliild,  but  sucli  pressure  would,  if  anything,  tend  to  lower  the  chin 
rather  than  to  raise  it.  This  method  of  replacement  is  likely 
to  be  practicable  only  if  the  chin  is  directed  forward  or  to  one 
side,  not  if  it  is  directed  much  backward,  because  then  the  surface 
of  tlie  uterus  corresponding  to  the  chest  of  the  child  cannot  be 
reached. 

Management  of  mento-posterior  positions. — The  manage- 
mentof  mento-posterior  positions  precisely  corresponds  mechanically 
to  that  of  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex.  If  the  rota- 
tion forwai'd  of  the  chin  does  not  readily  take  place,  it  is  to  be 
aided  indirectly  by  promoting  extension,  just  as  the  rotation  of  the 
occiput  forward  is  aided  by  promoting  tle.xion.  This  is  to  be  done 
chiefly  by  pressing  the  foi'ehead  upward  and  somewhat  backward 
during  a pain.  From  time  to  time  also,  the  chin  may  be  drawn 
downward  and  somewhat  forward  by  two  fingers  hooked  over  it 
in  the  interval  of  pains. 

Extension  may  also  be  favoured  by  placing  the  woman  on  her 
left  side  in  the  first  and  foui-th  positions,  when  the  child’s  back  is 
toward  the  left,  and  on  her  right  side,  in  the  second  and  third 
positions,  when  the  back  is  toward  the  right.  For  suppose  the 
child  in  the  second  or  left  mento-posterior  position  of  the  face 
(see  Fig.  117,  p.  24.3),  and  the  woman  placed  on  her  right  side. 
The  breech  tends  to  fall  over  toward  the  right,  and  the  expulsive 
I;  force  therefore  becomes  directed  somewhat  oblicjuely  toward  the 
t anterior  end  of  the  head-lever,  and  toward  the  left  side  of  the 
I mother.  Thus  the  anterior  arm  of  the  head-lever  is  shortened, 
iand  the  posterior  increased.  This  increases  the  mechanical 
iadvantage  \s'hich  the  resistance  to  the  forehead  has  over  the 
Tresistance  to  the  chin  (see  Fig.  118,  p.  244).  Another  plan  may 
■be  tried  before  recourse  is  had  to  instrumental  delivery.  The 
Iwhole  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  fingers  on  one  side 
lof  the  face,  the  thumb  on  the  other.  The  head  is  thus  grasped 
Kind  so  rotated. 

Treatment  of  protracted,  laboiir  in  face  presentation. — 

Ilf  the  chin  is  directed  forward,  forceps  may  be  applied  without 
besitation  if  there  is  indication  for  their  use.  If,  however,  the 
chin  is  directed  backward  or  to  one  side,  there  is  the  disadvantage 
Uiat  one  blade  is  apt  to  compress  the  larynx  or  trachea,  and  the 
bhild’s  life  is  then  likely  to  be  sacrificed.  Under  the  circumstances, 
therefore,  more  patience  shoukl  be  exercised  than  in  vertex 
bresentations.  The  foetal  heart  should  be  carefully  watched,  but 
instrumental  aid  should  only  be  given  when  there  is  evidence  that 
the  child  is  likely  soon  to  die,  or  when  the  mother’s  condition  calls 
wr  early  delivery.  If  the  interference  becomes  necessary  while 
•he  head  is  high  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  uterus  is  not  firmly  con- 
tracted, version  may  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  use  of  forceps. 
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especially  if  there  is  any  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter  of 
the  pelvis.  Otherwise  extraction  by  forceps  may  be  tried,  and  if 
this  fails,  craniotomy  mnst  be  performed,  unless  symphysiotomy 
should  be  chosen  by  an  experienced  operator,  to  save  the  life  of 
the  child.  The  mode  of  carrying  out  these  operations  in  face  . 
presentation  will  be  described  in  Chapters  XXXIII.,  XXXY.  In  j 
rare  cases,  when  the  hand  is  passed  up  with  a view  to  performing 
version,  it  may  be  found  th.at  the  face  presentation  can  easily  be 
transformed  into  a vertex  bj"^  hooking  down  the  occiput  with  the 
fingers.  At  the  same  time,  the  external  hand  may  assist  by 
pushing  the  chest  of  the  child  through  the  abdominal  wall  in  the 
direction  of  its  back.  The  labour  may  then  be  terminated,  if 
necessary,  by  the  forceps. 

Treatment  of  brow  presentation. — Since  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  brow  ])resentations  end  spontaneously  by  conversion 
into  face  presentation,  the  physician  may  exercise  a fair  amount  ■ 
of  ])atienee,  to  see  what  nature  will  do,  so  long  as  the  mother’s 
condition  is  satisfactory,  an<l  the  foetal  heart  beating  naturally. 
As  in  the  case  of  face  ])rcsentation,  extension  will  be  aided  if  the 
woman  is  placed  on  that  side  toward  which  the  hack  of  the  child 
is  directed  ; for  the  breech  will  fall  over  toward  that  side,  the 
propelling  force  will  be  directed  somewhat  obliquely  toward  the 
front  of  the  child,  and  so  the  anterior  arm  of  the  head-lever 
(see  h'ig.  118,  p.  214)  will  be  shortened,  and  the  posterior  arm 
lengthened. 

’J'he  conversion  will  fail  only  when  the  advance  of  the  head  is 
arrested.  AVhen  it  is  so  arrested,  extraction  by  forceps  may  be 
tried.  As  in  face  presentations,  the  most  favourable  case  for  their 
use  is  that  in  which  the  chin  is  directed  forward.  In  some  cases,  I 
it  may  be  possible  to  convert  the  case  into  one  of  vertex,  or  of  facef 
presentation,  by  drawing  down  the  occiput  or  the  chin  by  fingers  I 
or  vectis  ; or  if  the  head  is  high  up,  and  the  uterus  not  firmly} 
contracted,  version  may  be  performed.  Failing  success  by  one  or  j 
other  of  these  means,  the  only  resource  is  craniotomy.  | 
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PELVIC  PRESENTATIONS. 

In  pelvic  presentations  tlie  long  axis  of  the  child  lies  nearly  in 
the  axis  of  the  uterus,  as  in  head  presentations,  but  the  head  is 
directed  upwards  instead  of  downwards.  The  lu’itnary  form  of 
pelvic  presentations,  and  that  which  is  more  frequently  observed, 
is  hreech  presentation.  In  this  the  attitude  of  the  child  is  generally 


Fig.  124. — First,  or  left  sacro-anterior,  position  of  tlie  Ijreecli. 


the  same  as  in  vertex  presentation,  all  the  limbs  being  flexed,  and 
the  feet  close  to  the  breecli,  or  buttocks,  which  form  the  presenting 
part  (see  Fig.  124).  It  is  much  more  common,  however,  than  in 
vertex  presentation  for  the  legs  to  be  more  or  less  extended  on  the 
thigh-s,  because  there  is  not  so  much  space  for  tlie  legs  in  addition 
to  the  breech  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  as  there  is  at 
the  fundus.  (See  Fig.  120,  p.  261.)  Sometimes  one  or  both  thighs 
become  extended  on  the  trunk  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or 
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when  the  bag  of  membranes  is  bulging  tbrougb  the  os,  either  from 
the  gush  of  liquor  amnii,  or  from  active  movement  of  the  child. 

In  this  way  is  developed  out  of  breech  presentation  a presentation  ! 
of  one  or  both  knees  (very  rare),  of  one  or  both  feet,  or  of  a knee  , 
and  a foot.  This  e.vtension  of  thigh  is  more  likely  to  occur  when 


Fig.  125. — Foetus  in  utcro  with  breech  pre.sentation. 

(Modified  froii)  Waldeyer. ) 


From  a frozen  section. 


the  breech  does  not  so  fully  occupy  the  lower  segment  of  tlie 
uterus,  and  when  the  liquor  amnii  is  relatively  abundant.  Hence 
foot  or  knee  presentations,  compared  with  breech  presentations,  are 
relatively  more  frequent  with  premature  children  and  twins.  When 
the  long  axis  of  the  child  is  oblique  in  the  uterus,  the  breech  being 
lower,  one  or  both  feet  may  present  at  the  os  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  the  hands  may  then  sometimes  be  felt  also 
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frequency  of  pelvic  presentation  is  estimated  at  from  1 in  60  to 
1 in  45  for  mature  children,  and  at  about  1 in  30  including  all 
cases.  Breech  presentations  form  about  60  or  65  per  cent,  of  all 
])elvic  presentations.  The  statistics  of  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in 
Cliarity  give — pelvic  presentations  1 in  38,  breech  presentations 
1 in  58,  foot  or  knee  presentations  1 in  121,  breech  jiresentations 
fonning  about  68  j)er  cent,  of  all  pelvic  presentations. 


Causation  of  pelvic  presentation. — The  causation  may 
depend  on  anything  which  leads  to  the  failure  of  the  forces 
which  generally  produce  head  presentation  (see  p.  109).  Since  the' 
adaptation  of  the  child  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  is  progressively 
gi'eater  as  pregnancy  advances,  pelvic  presentation  is  commoner 
with  premature  children.  It  is  also  commoner  with  twins,  in 
cases  of  placenta  prmvia,  with  hydrocephalic  children  (see  Fig.  73, 
p.  Ill),  with  c.xcess  of  liquor  amnii,  with  dead  children,  or  with 
contraction  of  the  pelvi.s,  which  prevents  the  fixation  of  the  head 
in  its  normal  position.  In  the  ca.se  of  dead  children  the  effect 
IS  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  of  active  movements,  which  aid  in 
adapting  the  position  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  Ill),  but 
the  less  relative  specific  gravity  of  the  head  in  dead  children  has 
also  been  considered  to  have  an  influence.  I’elvic  presentation  is 
idso promoted  by  laxity  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  orabdomen,  and 
IS  therefore  relatively  commoner  in  multiparm. 
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Varieties  of  breech  presentation. — There  are  four  positions 
in  breech  presentations,  corresponding  to  the  four  positions  of  the 
vertex.  The  dorso-anterior  positions  are  the  commoner,  like  the 
occipito-anterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  and,  like  tliem  also, 
differ  in  the  mechanism  of  their  delivery  from  the  dorso-posterior. 
There  is  one  difference,  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  the  breech,  the 
transverse  or  bis-iliac  diameter,  and  not  the  an tero- posterior,  is  the 
longest,  and  tends  to  adapt  itself  to  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
pelvis. 

First  or  left  sacro-anterior  (Z.  S.  d.). — 'I'he  sacrum  looks  toward 
the  left  foramen  ovale  ; the  bis-iliac  diameter  approximates  toward 
the  left  obli(pie  diameter  of  tlie  pelvis. 

Second  or  ri(jht  sacro-anterior  {li.  S.  A.). — '^I'he  sacrum  looks 
toward  the  right  foramen  ovale ; the  bis-iliac  diameter  approximates 
toward  tlio  right  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Third  or  ri(/ht  sacro-jjosterior  {E.  S.  F.). — The  sacrum  looks 
toward  the  riglit  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis;  the  bis-iliac  diameter 
approximates  toward  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

Fourth  or  left  sacro-posterior  {L.  S.  F.). — 'I’lie  sacrum  looks 
toward  the  left  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  ; the  bis-iliac  diameter 
ap])roximates  toward  the  right  oblicpie  diameter  of  tlie  pelvis. 

Ill  each  of  these  positions,  assuming  the  position  of  the  head  to 
be  adapted  to  that  of  the  trunk,  the  front  and  back  of  the  head 
look  in  tlie  same  directions  as  in  tlie  corresponding  positions  of  the 
vertex  or  face.  The  first  position  of  the  breech,  as  of  the  vertex, 
is  the  coininoncst.  'I'his  is  duo  to  the  same  cause.  Owing  to  the 
usual  right  torsion  of  the  uterus  (see  p.  187),  the  largo  transverse 
diameter  of  the  uterus  approximates  toward  the  right  oblique 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  largo  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  whole  ovum  most  readily  accommodates  itself  to  this,  the  back 
turning  away  from  the  prominent  lumbo-sacral  curve  of  the  mother, 
and  so  becoming  anterior.  This  frequency  of  the  first  position  in 
breech  presentation  is  a proof  that  the  position  depends  at  least  as 
much  upon  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  ovum  as  upon  that  of 
the  presenting  part  in  the  pelvis,  since  the  long  diameter  of  the 
presenting  part  now  occupies  the  left  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
which  is  encroached  upon  by  the  i-ectum  and  sigmoid  fle.xure. 
Foot  or  knee  presentation  may  arise  out  of  any  of  the  varieties  of 
breech  presentation. 

Diagnosis. — On  abdominal  examination  the  round,  smooth 
mass  of  the  head  may  be  made  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  uteius. 
Unless  the  legs  are  extended,  the  fundus  uteri  is  less  broad  than 
usual,  the  lower  segment  broader.  The  fmtal  heart  is  heard  most 
distinctly  higher  up  than  in  vertex  presentation,  generally  about 
the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  A sign  is  given  for  diagnosing  extension 
of  tlie  legs  before  the  onset  of  labour,  namely,  that,  in  this  case,  the 
fmtal  heart  is  heard  lower  down  than  is  usual  in  pelvic  presentation, 
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because  the  breech,  not  being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  legs, 
is  able  to  lie  lower  in  the  pelvis.  The  bag  of  membranes  is  apt  to 
be  large  and  descend  low,  while  the  presenting  part  still  remains 
high.  In  foot  presentations  the  bag  is  especially  elongated. 
Before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  double  contour  of  the 
buttocks  and  the  prominences  along  the  sacrum  may  be  felt ; and 
sometimes  the  feet  may  be  felt  near  the  breech.  When  the 
membranes  rupture  the  liquor  amnii  escapes  gradually,  but  more 
completely  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the  flow  not  being  stopped 
by  the  action  of  the  head  as  a ball-valve.  The  pains  after  rupture 
are  apt  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  vertex  presentations,  the 
complete  escape  of  liquor  amnii  allowing  the  uterine  wall  to  come 
into  closer  contact  with  the  foetus.  Aiter  rupture  of  the  membranes 
in  breech  presentation,  the  os  uteri,  on  vaginal  examination,  is 
found  to  be  occupied  by  two  smooth  elastic  swellings,  the  buttocks, 
on  which  no  tangible  hair,  like  that  on  the  scalp,  can  be  felt. 
The  cleft  between  the  buttocks  can  be  traced  backwards  to  the 
coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  in  its  course  can  be  felt  the  anus,  which, 
in  a living  child,  contracts  on  the  linger  if  an  attempt  be  made 
at  introduction.  Thick  tenacious  meconium  comes  away  on  the 
finger,  unlike  that  mixed  with  liquor  amnii,  which  may  be  expelled 
in  head  presentations  when  the  child  has  undergone  severe  pressure. 
The  genitals  may  also  be  recognised,  and  in  tlie  male  the  scrotum, 
which  becomes  much  swollen,  is  a marked  feature.  The  difterential 
diagnosis  of  the  breech  from  the  face,  the  only  part  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  it,  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  p.  254). 

The  knee  is  distinguished  from  the  elbow  by  being  broader,  and 
Laving,  besides  the  patella,  two  tuberosities  with  a slight  depression 
between  them  in  place  of  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon. 
In  case  of  the  slightest  doubt,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the 
diagnosis  should  be  verified  by  bringing  down  the  foot.  The  foot 
is  liable  to  be  confused  with  the  hand  when,  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  it  is  only  just  reached  with  the  tip  of  the  Auger.  The 
following  ai'e  the  characteristic  differences.  The  toes  form  an  even 
line  and  are  not  very  movable,  while  the  fingers  are  more  irregular 
and  divergent.  The  great  toe  lies  close  to  the  other  toes,  while 
the  thumb  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the  hand,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  other  digits.  The  hand  of  a living  child  will  often  grasp  the 
examining  finger.  The  most  unmistakable  point  of  all  about  the 
foot  is  the  projection  of  the  heel,  with  the  malleoli  above  it.  This 
is  most  easily  felt  with  absolute  certainty  by  catching  the  foot 
between  two  fingers,  or  between  the  fingers  and  thumb,  as  may 
usually  be  done  w ithout  rupturing  the  membranes  if  they  are  still 
intact,  and  still  more  easily  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii. 
In  case  of  doubt  whether  foot  or  hand  is  presenting,  as  it  is 
important  to  make  the  diagnosis  early,  it  is  desirable,  if  necessary, 
to  introduce  half,  or  even  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina,  in  order 
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to  reach  high  enough  to  seize  the  foot  in  this  way.  By  this 
method  it  is  easy  to  avoid  any  risk  of  mistake  between  the  heel 
and  the  elbow,  which  may  be  confused  if  touched  only  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger. 

Mechanism  of  labour  in  breech  presentation.  — The  bis-iliac 
diameter  of  tlie  breech  enters  the  pelvis,  as  already  mentioned, 
neai'ly  in  one  of  its  oblique  diameters.  There  is  no  movement 
corresponding  to  flexion  in  vertex  presentation.  As  the  breech 


Fig.  127. — Piis8.ngc  of  brcocli  under  imliic  arcli  liy  a movement  of  lateral  flexion 

(second  position). 

descends  an  iidcrnal  rotation  occurs,  similar  to  the  internal  rota- 
tion of  head  presentations,  the  bis-iliac  diameter  turning  nearly 
into  the  antero-posteriur  diameter  at  the  outlet  (see  Fig.  127). 
I’lius,  in  the  first  j^osition  of  the  breech,  the  saernm  turns  from 
the  left  foramen  ovale  toward  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
left  hip  comes  under  the  pubic  arch.  This  internal  rotation  is 
not  generally  so  conqflete  as  in  head  j)resentations,  especially  when 
space  is  ani]3le,  the  breech  being  less  firm  and  incompressible  than 
the  head. 

Corresponding  to  the  extension  in  occipito-anterior  positions  of 
the  vertex  is  a lateral  flexion  of  the  breech  on  the  trunk,  due  to 
the  inclined  plane  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  pelvic  floor  pushing  the 
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forecoming  part  of  the  breech  forward  while  tlie  trunk  is  held 
backward  by  the  resistance  of  the  pubes  (see  Fig.  127).  The 
anterior  buttock  thus  comes  under  the  pubic  arch,  while  the 
posterior  buttock  distends  the  perineum.  Combined  with  this 
lateral  flexion  is  a slight  posterior  flexion  of  the  breech  on  the 
trunk  in  dorso-anterior  positions,  and  anterior  flexion  in  dorso- 
posterior  positions.  These  are  analogous  to  the  lateral  flexion 


Fig.  128.— Passage  of  the  shoulders  iu  pelvic  preseutatiou  (first  positiou). 


of  the  head  toward  the  anterior  shoulder  near  the  outlet  of  the 
genital  canal  in  head  presentations,  and  arc  due  to  a similar  cause. 
Ihe  anterior  buttock  is  the  first  to  appear  at  the  vulva,  and 
the  first  to  be  delivered,  provided  that  the  perineum  is  intact 
(see  Fig.  12t).  When  the  jjerineum  is  deficient,  the  posterior 
buttock  may  be  the  first  to  escape.* 

After  the  buttocks  have  escaped  from  the  vtdva,  there  is  a 
slight  external  rotation  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  internal 
rotation,  the  breech  returning  toward  the  oblique  diameter  which 


• It  IS  soinetiines  st-itcd  that  tlic  rule  is  for  the  posterior  buttock  to  be  born 
nrst  but  tins  only  occurs  when  there  is  deficiency  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
genital  canal  from  former  rupture  of  the  perineum. 
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it  originally  occupied,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  position 
of  the  shoulders,  which  are  entering  the  pelvis  in  the  oblique 
diameter.  This  is  not  so  marked  as  in  head  presentation.  The 
feet  escape  close  to  the  buttocks,  unless  the  legs  are  extended, 
the  thighs  aie  delivered  soon  after,  and  the  abdomen  descends. 
1 lovided  no  traction  has  been  made  upon  the  child,  the  arms 
generally  emerge,  folded  upon  the  chest,  before  the  shoulders.  As 
the  shoulders  approach  the  outlet,  the  bis-acromial  diameter,  like 

the  bis-iliac,  turns  nearly 
into  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  outlet 
(Fig.  128). 

The  head  enters  the 
pelvis  in  the  right  oblique 
or  nearly  in  the  transverse 
diameter,  and  is  main- 
tained in  a position  of 
flexion  b}'-  the  pressure  of 
the  uterus  upon  it  so  long 
as  no  traction  is  made 
upon  tlie  child.  As  in 
head-first  deliveries,  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head 
turns  nearly  into  the 
antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  outlet,  so  that  the 
occiput  escapes  under  the 
pubic  arch  (Fig.  130).  As 
soon  as  the  head  has  been 
expelled  out  of  the  power- 
fully contracting  body  of 
the  uterus  into  the  dis- 
tended cervix  and  vagina, 
the  expulsive  force  necessarily  acts  at  a great  disadvantage 
(see  Fig.  130,  p.  267).  The  only  force  which  then  comes  into  play  is 
that  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  and  the  feeble  contractile  powers  of 
the  vagina  and  cervix.  Hence  the  head  is  apt  to  be  delayed  at 
this  stage,  and  the  foetus  to  die  from  asphyxia.  But  generally 
expulsion  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
strongly  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  large  hard  head  in  tlie 
vagina.  If  delivery  thus  takes  place  naturally,  flexion  of  the  chin 
is  maintained  to  the  last,  the  chin  and  face  emerging  first,  and 
the  occiput  last.  In  the  second  position  of  the  breech,  the 
mechanism  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  first,  right  and  left 
being  interchanged. 

Mechanism  in  dorso-posterior  positions  of  the  breech. 
— Suppose  the  child  to  be  in  the  third  position  of  the  breech,  the 


Fig.  120. — Pas.sagc  of  the  sliouldera  in  pelvic 
presentation,  one  arm  c.xteiuled  (sceoncl 
po.sition). 
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sacrum  looking  toward  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis.  The 
sacrum  in  this  case  rotates  forward  instead  of  backward,  so  that 
the  right  or  anterior  buttock  rotates  forward  under  the  pubic 
arch.  Tlie  buttocks  are  then  delivered  by  lateral  flexion  in  the 
same  way  as  in  saci'o-anterior  positions.  If  the  bis-iliac  diameter 
has  rotated  comjjletely  into  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  the  external  rotation  of  the  breech  is  generally  continued 
on  in  the  same  direction  as  the  internal  rotation,  and  not  reversed. 
The  bis  acromial  diameter  of 
the  shoulders  thus  enters  the 
brim  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter  instead  of  following 
the  bis-iliac  in  the  left 
oblicpie.  The  long  diameter 
of  the  head  enters  the  brim 
with  the  occiput  somewhat 
forward,  and  labour  is  com- 
pleted as  in  the  second  posi- 
tion of  the  breech.  The  only 
explanation  which  can  be. 
given  for  this  is  the  general 
tendency  of  the  spine  of  the 
child  to  rotate  forward  away 
from  the  spine  of  the  mother. 

Sometimes,  however,  especi- 
ally if  the  internal  rotation 
of  the  breech  has  been  in- 
complete, there  is  an  external 
rotation  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, and  the  bis-acromial 

diameter  enters  the  brim  in 
the  left  oblique,  rotating 
into  the  antero-posterior,  or 
nearly  so,  as  it  descends.  130.— De.scent  of  the  head. 

The  head  then  enters  the 

brim  with  the  occiput  directed  laterally  or  a little  backward.  As 
It  descends  the  occiput  almost  always  rotates  forwards  under  the 
pubic  arch.  The  cause  of  tliis  movement  is  that  the  neck,  which 
IS  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  meeting  the  resist- 
ance of  the  inclined  jilane  of  the  pelvic  floor,  turns  away  from  it 
into  the  free  space  under  the  pubic  arch. 

Irregularities  of  mechanism.  — In  rare  cases  of  durso-posterior 
position  the  occiput  remains  pejsterior,  turning  somewhat  toward 
le  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  when 
space  i.s  ample,  so  tliat  little  or  no  internal  rotation  of  the  buttocks 
or  shoulders  occurs,  and  the  back  continues  to  look  toward  the 
sacrum  during  the  passage  of  the  trunk.  The  head  may  then 
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still  be  delivered  in  a position  of  flexion,  the  chin  and  face  first 
escaping  under  the  pubes,  and  the  occiput  finally  passing  over 
the  perineum.  Cases  have  been  recorded  of  a much  more  rare 
occurrence,  namely,  that  the  head  becomes  extended  into  a posi- 
tion like  that  of  face  presentation,  the  face  looking  upward  toward 
the  abdomen,  while  the  occiput  is  pressed  down  upon  the  back. 
The  occiput  is  then  said  to  emerge  first  over  the  perineum,  while 
the  chin  is  delayed  beliind  the  pubes,  and  the  face  is  born  last. 
But,  in  sucli  a position,  tlie  head  is  arrested,  unless  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  pelvis. 

Mechanism  in  foot  or  knee  presentation. — If  one  thigh 
only  is  extended,  the  extended  thigh  forms  the  most  advanced 
part  of  the  foetus,  is  the  first  to  meet  the  resistance  of  the  inclined 
j)lanc  of  the  pelvic  floor,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  universal 
rule,  turns  forward  away  from  the  resistance  into  the  free  space 
under  tlie  ])ubic  arcli.  'I'herefore  the  buttock  corresponding  to 
the  extended  tliigh,  becomes  eventually  anterior.  The  delivery  of 
the  body  and  head  is  tlie  same  as  in  breech  presentations. 

Moulding  of  the  child  in  pelvic  presentation. — The 
oudcmatons  swelling,  corresponding  to  the  caput  succedanenm, 
occupies  mainly  the  anterior  buttock,  and  includes  the  genitals, 
especially  the  scrotum  in  a male.  The  absence  of  any  caput 
succedaneuin  on  the  licad  is  notable.  Tlie  shape  of  the  head 
is  little  altered,  but  it  becomes  somewhat  more  rounded  than  the 
head  before  moulding,  the  vertical,  or  cervico-bregmatic  diameter 
being  relatively  increased.  'I’his  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
genital  canal  on  the  front,  back,  and  sides  being  more  continuous 
than  tfie  uterine  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  not  more  unfavourable  for  the 
mother  than  in  vertex  presentations.  ’The  first  stage  of  labour 
is  generally  more  tedious,  since  the  breech  is  not  so  well  shaped  a 
dilator  as  the  head,  and,  from  its  softness,  does  not  stimulate  the 
nerves  of  the  cervix  so  powerfully.  The  passage  of  the  head  is  also 
apt  to  bo  delayed,  the  breech  not  being  large  enough  to  dilate  the 
passages  sufliciently  to  allow  it  to  pass  with  ease.  If  one  foot  or 
knee  present,  and,  still  more,  if  both  do  so,  the  likelihood  of  delay 
is  greater,  the  fore-coming  part  of  the  foetus  being  then  a more 
inefficient  dilator  than  the  breech. 

In  this  way  arises  the  great  danger  to  the  child’s  life  in  pelvic 
presentations.  One  cause  of  this  is  pressure  on  the  funis.  This 
begins  in  some  measure  as  soon  as  the  umbilicus  is  entering  the 
brim,  that  is,  when  the  buttocks  are  passing  the  vulva  (see  Fig. 
127,  p.  264),  but  is  much  greater  when  the  trunk  is  born,  and  the 
funis  is  compi’essed  between  the  hard  head  and  the  jielvis.  A still 
more  important  cause  is,  that  by  the  shrinking  of  the  uterus  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  main  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  foetus  the  placental 
circulation  is  more  or  less  arrested  by  compression  of  the  uterine 
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arteries,  and  the  placenta  may  even  be  partially  detached.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  head  is  completely  expelled  out 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus  into  the  cervix  and  vagina  (see  Fig.  130, 
p.  267).  A comparatively  short  delay  at  tins  stage  is  therefore 
inevitably  fatal  to  the  child. 

Tlie  proportion  of  children  still-born  varies  very  much  according  ■ 
to  tlie  skill  of  the  accoucheui-,  and  therefore  is  very  differently 
estimated  by  different  authors.  Churchill  gives  the  mortality  as 
1 in  3i,  Dubois  as  1 in  11.  The  statistics  of  the  Guy’s  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  where  the  labours  are  attended  by  students,  and 
where  the  child  is  often  born  before  the  arrival  of  the  accoucheur, 
give  a still  higher  mortality  than  that  estimated  by  Churchill, 
namely,  1 in  3’0  for  breech  presentation,  and  1 in  2 '3  for  foot  or 
knee  presentation,  out  of  49,145  deliveries. 

Management  of  pelvic  presentations. — The  first  and  most 
essential  point  in  the  management  of  pelvic  presentations  is  to 
abstain  from  premature  interference  with  nature.  In  the  first 
instance  the  membranes  must  be  kept  intact  as  long  as  possible,  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  possible  dilatation  of  the  soft  parts  by 
their  means,  since  the  breech  forms  an  inefficient  dilator  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  largei’-sized  head  which  has  to  follow  it.  In 
presentation  of  one  or  both  feet,  this  necessity  is  still  greater, 
since  the  half-breech,  or  both  legs  together,  form  a still  worse 
dilator  than  the  breech. 

After  rupture  of  the  membranes,  it  is  still  necessary  to  leave 
matters  to  nature  as  long  as  possible.  The  midwife  or  inex- 
perienced student  may  be  tempted  by  the  facility  for  traction 
which  is  offered  by  the  body  or  legs  of  the  child,  especially  if  the 
labour  proves  tedious.  But  if  any  traction  is  made  prematurely, 
two  evil  results  follow.  First,  the  arms,  instead  of  remaining 
folded  on  the  breast  and  slipping  out  before  the  head,  are  retarded 
by  friction.  They  then  slip  up  by  the  sides  of  the  head,  and 
become  jammed  with  the  head  in  the  pelvis,  thus  frequently 
causing  the  loss  of  the  child’s  life.  Secondly,  the  tractile  force 
being  transmitted  through  the  neck,  the  anterior  arm  of  the  head- 
lever  is  the  longest ; the  resistance  which  it  meets  has  therefore 
the  mechanical  advantage  over  that  experienced  by  the  posterior 
or  occipital  arm,  and  the  head  becomes  extended.  In  this  way  the 
maximum  vertico-mental  diameter  of  the  head  may  be  thrown 
across  the  pelvic  brim,  or  nearly  so,  and  find  the  space  insufficient 
for  its  passage. 

The  fir.st  pressure  upon  the  funis,  and  consequent  risk  to  the 
child,  begins  when  the  umbilicus  enters  the  pelvic  brim,  or  about 
the  time  when  the  breech  is  passing  the  vulva,  but  it  becomes 
much  greater  when  the  child  is  born  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  It 
is  just  before  this  time  that  the  first  duty  of  tlie  attendant  com- 
mences. As  soon  as  he  can  easily  reach  the  umbilicus  by  passing 
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a finger  just  Avithin  the  A^agina,  he  should  draAA-  a loop  of  the  cord 
gently  dowiiAA'ard.  The  object  of  this  is  tvA'ofold — first,  to  prcA'ent 
the  cord  undergoing  any  longitudinal  stretching  as  the  child 
advances,  and  consequent  interference  Avith  the  circulation  through 
its  spiral  vessels ; secondly,  to  enable  him  to  Avatch  the  foetal 
pAilsations  in  the  cord,  and  so  judge  of  any  danger  to  the  foetus. 
The  loop  of  cord  should  also  be  guided  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis 
Avhere  tliere  is  most  room  for  it,  generally  opposite  the  sacro-iliac 
S}Michondrosis. 

From  this  time  the  delivery  ma}’’  be  accelerated  so  far  as  this 


Pig.  iai. — Mode  ot  extracuon  oi  uic  acau  lonnunj  leuuiiimvjnuuu. 

(After  Tyler  Smith.)  i 

can  be  done  by  encouraging  the  patient  to  bear  down,  and  by  j 

pressure  from  above  the  fundus.  But  still  there  must  be  no  r 

further  interference,  unless  there  are  signs  that  the  child  is  in 
imminent  peril.  The  most  significant  of  these  are  inspiratory 
efforts,  made  Avhile  the  mouth  and  nose  are  still  retained  Avithin 
the  passages,  ^i'hese  are  evidence  that  the  child  is  becoming 
suffocated.  Failure,  or  great  retardation,  of  the  j)iilsation  of  the 
funis  is  also  an  indication  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
extraction. 

As  the  breech  and  body  of  the  child  are  passing  the  vulva  the 
physician  should,  Avith  his  right  hand,  support  the  body,  and  caiiy 
it  forward  between  the  mother’s  thighs  toAvards  her  abdomen,  thus 
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aiding  the  lateral  flexion  of  its  body  (see  p.  264).  At  the  same 
time  he  should  assist  the  expulsion  by  pressing  with  his  left  hand 
upon  the  fundus  uteri.  Such  external  pressure  is  of  special  value, 
because,  while  aiding  the  expulsive  force,  it  also  promotes  the 
flexion  of  the  head,  and  tends  to  keep  the  arms  in  their  natural 
position  across  the  chest.  In  most  cases  it  will  prevent  the  necessity 
for  having  recourse  to  artificial  extraction.  After  the  arms  have 
appeared,  and  when  the  head  is  reaching  the  vnlva,  it  is  better  to 


Fig.  132. — Manual  extraction  of  head  through  the  outlet  of  soft  parts. 

hand  over  to  the  nurse,  or  other  assistant,  the  duty  of  pressing 
upon  the  fundus,  and  spread  out  the  left  hand  behind  the  perineum, 
in  front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  in  the  same  position  as  that 
described  at  p.  229  for  the  case  of  the  fore-coming  head.  By 
pressure  in  this  situation,  the  finger  and  thumb  keep  the  head 
forward  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  so  tend  to  avert  rupture  of  the 
perineum,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  pressure  upon  tlie  foreliead 
at  the  final  stage  of  expulsion,  they  may  assist  tlie  exit  of  the  liead. 
Both  objects  may  also  be  attained  by  passing  two  fingers  into  the 
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rectum  through  the  dilated  anus  (see  p.  230) ; aud,  if  the  head  is 
delayed  just  at  the  final  stage  of  passage,  this  method  may  have 
the  advantage. 

Extraction  of  the  head. — When  the  after-coming  head  is 
expelled  out  of  the  strong  contractile  bod}'  of  the  uterus  into 
the  dilated  cervix  aud  vagina  (see  Fig.  132),  the  natural  forces 
act  upon  it  at  a very  great  disadvantage.  For  the  only  expelling 
forces  arc  now  the  weak  contractile  powers  of  the  cervix  and 
vagina  and  the  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles.  Hence  at  this 
stage  sufficient  delay  to  cause  the  death  of  the  child  is  apt  to  be 
prodticed,  if  the  case  is  left  to  nature.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
arms  have  escaped,  the  head  should  be  extracted  if  it  does  not 
immediately  follow. 

At  this  stage  the  resistance  is  due  only  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
vaginal  aud  vulval  outlet,  and  is  usually  not  considerable.  There 
is,  however,  one  mechanical  difficulty  in  artificial  extraction.  The 
force  of  traction,  acting  through  the  spinal  column,  is  applied 
to  the  head  at  a point  nearer  to  its  posterior  than  to  its  anterior 
extremity.  Hence,  if  traction  is  made  in  the  axis  of  that  plane  of 
the  genital  canal  in  which  the  centre  of  the  head  lies  (see  Fig.  16, 
p.  18),  the  occi])ut  is  drawn  down  more  than  the  forehead,  the 
liead  becomes  extended,  a larger  diameter  of  it  is  thrown  across 
the  genital  canal,  and  in  consequence  the  resistance  is  greatly 
increased,  and  the  perineum  is  endangered. 

Hence  the  object  to  bo  attained  is  to  make  traction  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  causing  extension,  and  secure  the  descent  of  the 
chin.  In  order  to  effect  this  it  was  formerly  recommended  to 
place  the  right  hand  behind  the  child’s  back  in  the  position  shown 
ill  Fig.  131,  p.  270,  pushing  up  the  occiput,  and  either  to  place 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  child’s  malar  bones  or  to  hook 
a finger  into  its  mouth.  'I'he  position  altogether  does  not  give  a 
firm  enough  grasp  for  any  vigorous  traction,  especially  if  the' right 
hand  is  to  be  employed  in  pushing  the  occiput  up.  The  fingers  on 
the  malar  bones  give  a very  slight  hold,  since  they  keep  their  place 
only  by  friction.  A finger  in  the  mouth  is  indeed  more  effective. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  finger  increases  the  stretching  of  the 
perineum,  and  traction  on  the  lower  maxilla  sufficient  to  secure 
flexion  is  apt  so  far  to  strain  the  lower  jaw  that  it  may  impair  the 
infant’s  power  of  sucking  with  comfort.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
not  to  employ  it  when  other  means  are  available. 

A far  more  effective  method  of  securing  the  descent  of  the  chin 
is  to  incline  the  direction  of  traction  forwards  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  that  plane  of  tlie  genital  canal  in  which  the  centre  of  the 
head  is  lying.  The  mode  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  I ig.  132,  p.  2/1. 
The  proceeding  is  as  follows  : — Wrap  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  child 
in  a napkin  and  seize  them  with  the  right  hand.  Hook  the  left  hand 
over  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  1 hen  carry  the 
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legs  forward  in  a direction  almost,  but  not  quite,  at  right  angles 
to  the  pubes,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  Make  traction  in  this 
direction  with  the  right  hand.  Aid  the  traction  with  the  left 
hand,  but  use  this  hand  chiefly  to  steady  the  head,  and  prevent 
its  escaping  with  too  sudden  a jerk. 

The  e.xplanation  of  the  success  of  this  method  is  as  follows : 
The  forward  direction  of  the  traction  causes  a pressure  of  the  pubes 
against  the  occiput.  This  force,  combined  with  the  component  of 
the  tractile  force  resolved  perpendicularly  to  the  pubes,  and  acting 
through  the  condyles,  forms  a “ couple,”  or  pair  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces  not  acting  in  the  same  straight  line,  which  tends 
to  cause  descent  of  the  chin  and  ascent  of  the  occiput. 

In  a parous  woman  this  method  will  almost  always  instantly 
release  the  head  when  once  it  has  reached  the  pelvic  floor. 
The  only  diSiculty  likely  to  occur  is  in  a primipara,  to  whom, 
with  a forecoming  head,  rupture  of  the  perineum  would  be  likely 
to  occur.  But  it  is  necessary  to  risk  the  perineum  in  order  to 
save  the  child’s  life.  If,  therefore,  the  method  above  described 
does  not  quickly  succeed,  the  left  hand  may  be  removed  from  the 
neck.  The  right  hand  may  make  sufficient  traction,  and  the  left 
hand  aid  by  squeezing  out  the  head,  either  by  pressure  just  in 
front  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  or  through  the  recto-vaginal 
septum  upon  the  face  or  forehead,  two  fingers  being  passed  into 
the  anus.  If  this  still  fails,  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  after 
fresh  disinfection,  if  it  has  been  passed  into  the  anus,  may  be  passed 
into  the  vagina,  and  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  maxilla.  Jaw- 
traction  may  then  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  in  extracting  the 
head  through  a contracted  pelvis  (see  Chapter  XXIX.)  This  is  very 
effective,  both  in  causing  flexion,  and  in  adding  to  the  tractile 
force  without  increasing  the  tension  upon  the  neck,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  required  to  overcome  resistance  due  only  to  the  soft  partsi 
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MULTIPLE  PREGNANCV. 

Bv  multiple  pregnancy  is  meant  the  simultaneous  development 
of  more  than  one  embi'yo.  The  case  of  chief  practical  importance 
is  that  of  twin  ])regnancy,  which  occurs,  taking  an  average  for 
dilferent  countries,  about  once  in  eighty  cases.  Triplets  are 
found  only  aboiit  once  in  6,000  pregnancies.  It  is  e.vtremely  rare 
to  find  a greater  number  of  embryos  than  three,  but  instances  are 
on  record  in  which  there  have  been  as  many  as  five. 

Causation. — 'I'lic  projiortion  of  twin  pregnancies  varies  in 
different  countries,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  variation 
depends  upon  din'erence  of  race.  On  the  whole,  multiple  pregnancy 
appears  to  be  commone.st  among  the  most  fertile  races.  Thus  in 
Ireland  the  proportion  is  about  one  in  GO,  in  England  only  about 
one  in  110.  Individiud  women  occasionally  show  a tendenc}^  to 
repeated  twin  pregnancy,  and  there  is  evidence  that  this  tendency 
may  lie  hereditary.  Such  constitutional  or  hereditary  tendency 
shows  itself,  as  a rule,  on  the  mother’s  side,  but  there  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  the  father  may  also  have  an  influence, 
for  an  unusual  number  of  twin  pregnancies  have  sometimes 
occurred  in  the  families  of  brothers,  or  in  those  of  the  same 
hu.sband  by  different  wives.  According  to  the  statistics  collected 
by  l\latthews  Duncan,*  the  tendency  to  production  of  twins 
increases  with  succes.sive  jmegnancies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  pregnancy,  at  which  it  is  greatest  of  all;  and  the  later  in  life 
women  are  married,  the  more  likely  are  twins  to  be  born  at  the 
first  delivery.  It  has  generally  been  considered  that  the  tendency 
to  produce  twins  is  associated  with  unusual  fertility,  but  Matthews 
Duncan,!  from  observations  on  animals,  infers  that  the  birth  of 
twins  may  be  a stage  on  the  way  toward  sterility. 

Multiple  pregnancy  may  arise  in  one  of  three  ways : 1.  Two 
or  more  ova  may  become  fertilised  at  the  same  time.  These  may 
proceed  either  from  the  same  or  different  ovaries,  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  both  escape  from  the  same  Graafian  follicle.  The 
2)ossibility  of  two  ova  being  thus  fertilised  at  the  same  time  is 
l)i-oved  by  the  finding,  in  some  cases,  of  two  corpora  lutea  equally 
developed,  and  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  simultaneous 

♦ On  Feounility,  Fertility,  and  Sterility, 
t On  Sterility  in  Woman.  London,  1884. 
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prGgUtXiicy  on  tliG  two  sidGS  of  ti  doublo  utGrus,  tilso  by  tbcit  of 
twill  prGgiiiviicy  with  one  foetus  in  the  nterns  nnd  one  Gxtra-iiteriuG. 
It  is  probable  that  both  ova  may  be  fertilised  at  the  same  coitus, 
but  this  is  not  alwaj^s  the  case.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
sometimes  children  of  different  colours  have  been  born,  one  white 
and  one  mulatto,  or  one  mulatto  and  one  negro.  In  the  case  of 


Fig.  133. — Twins  in  utero,  both  presenting  by  vertex. 


animals,  it  is  known  tliat  different  fmtnses  in  the  same  litter  may 
have  different  fathers.  Tliis  occurrence  superfecundation. 

Wfien  the  twins  arise  from  two  different  ova,  each  will  be 
enclosed  in  its  own  amnion  and  chorion,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
its  own  decidua  reflexa.  When  tlie  growing  ova  come  into  contact, 
and  a p.artition  between  f hem  is  formed  by  the  union  of  their  walls, 
the  decidua  reflexa  may  soon  become  tliinned  and  lost  in  the 
partition.  Only  four  layers,  instead  of  six,  are  fhen  traceable  in 
the  partition,  two  of  chorion  and  two  of  amnion.  The  placenta; 
may  be  entirely  separate,  or  they  may  be  joined  at  their  borders 
or  united  by  a membranous  portion,  but  there  is  no  vascular 
communication  between  them.  From  tlie  fact  that  two  distinct 
bags  of  membranes  are  most  frequently  found  (in  about  85  per 
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cent,  of  all  cases),  it  appears  that  this  vai'iety  of  twin  pregnancy 
is  the  commonest. 

2.  An  ovum  may  have  a double  yolk,  and  an  embryo  be 
developed  from  each.  In  this  case  the  placenta  and  chorion  are 
common  to  the  two,  but  the  amniotio  sacs  are  separate.  The 
septum  between  them  may,  however,  break  down  or  be  absorbed, 
and  the  embryos  may  thus  come  to  be  contained  in  a single  bag 
of  membranes.  In  this  variety,  there  is  frequently  more  or  less 
vascular  communication  in  the  placenta  between  the  two  embryos. 
A single  chorionic  cavity  occurs  in  about  12  per  cent,  of  twin 
pregnancies. 

.‘5.  A single  area  germinativa  may  be  so  divided  as  to  give  rise 
to  two  embryos.  If  tlie  division  is  incomplete  some  form  of  double 
monster  is  the  result.  In  the  latter  case  only  a single  amniotic 
cavity  is  developed  from  tlie  first.  It  is  possible  that  the  same 
may  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  when  the  embryos  are  com- 
jiletely  scqiarated,  especially  if  the  separation  does  not  extend 
fully  to  the  abdominal  pedicle.  In  this  variety  also  there  is  a 
single  ])laccnta,  and  generally  vascular  communication  between 
the  embryos.  In  some  cases  the  funis  is  single  near  its  placental 
insertion,  but  contains  a double  set  of  vessels,  and  bifurcates  on 
approaching  the  foetuses,  thus  indicating  that  the  cleavage  of  the 
area  germinativa  did  not  extend  throughout  the  abdominal  pedicle, 
and  some  authorities  believe  that,  in  all  such  cases,  an  amniotio 
septum  existed  originally,  but  has  been  broken  down.  But  it  is 
uncertain,  when  there  is  a common  chorion  ami  separate  amniotio 
cavities,  whether  the  twins  originated  from  a double  yolk,  or  from 
cleavage  of  the  area  germinativa.  Sobotta  believes  that  the  latter 
is  always  the  explanation,  considering  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
second  spermatozoon  to  enter  the  ovum  and  unite  with  a second 
female  pronucleus.'*’' 

In  only  about  0'8  per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  twins  are  found  in  a 
single  amniotic  cavity  (Ahlfeld).  It  is  said  that  twins  contained 
in  the  same  amniotic  cavity  show,  in  after-life,  a much  closer 
resemblance  to  each  other  than  oi’dinary  twins. 

In  triplets,  it  appears  that  most  frequently  two  arc  developed 
from  the  same  ovum,  and  the  third  from  a second  ovum. 

Acardiac  monsters. — When  tw'o  embryos  are  contained  within 
a common  chorion,  the  abdominal  pedicle  of  one  may  partially  lemain 
blended  with,  or  be  in  close  vicinity  to,  the  abdominal  pedicle 
of  the  other.  In  this  case  a single  placenta  is  formed,  with  an 
arterial  vascular  communication  between  the  two  embryos.  When 
the  vascular  communication  of  umbilical  arteries  in  the  placenta  is 
free,  and  one  foetus  is  stronger  than  the  other,  the  weaker  fmtus 
is  apt  to  be  converted  into  what  is  called  an  acaidiac  monstei  in 

* Sobotta:  “ Ncncrc  Auschauungeii  ilber  die  Ertsteliung  der  Doppelbililungon,” 

Wiirzburger  Abbandlungen.  B.  L.  H.  4.  1901. 
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the  following  way.  Blood  from  the  arteries  of  the  foetus  having 
the  stronger  heart  reaches  the  arteries  of  the  weaker  foetus,  and 
by  virtue  of  its  greater  tension,  causes  tl)e  blood  to  flow  back  to 
the  heart,  thus  reversing  tlie  direction  of  the  current.  The  heart 
of  the  weaker  foetus,  being  no  longer  of  use,  becomes  atrophied. 
From  its  imperfect  blood  supply,  the  foetus  is  very  imperfectly 
developed,  and  generally  only  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are 
developed  at  all,  since  the  blood,  arriving  at  the  iliac  arteries,  has 


Fig.  1.34. — Acardiac,  acephalic  foetus.  (After  Lusk. ) 


readiest  access  to  these.  The  trunk  and  upper  j)arts  are  represented 
by  a mere  mass  of  flesh  (see  Fig.  134).  In  rare  cases  there  is  a 
partial  development  of  the  head  and  uj)per  limbs.  An  acardiac 
foetus  is  thus  generally  also  acephalic.  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  amencephalic  foetus,  in  which  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
developed,  and  winch  has  nothing  to  do  with  twin  pregnancy. 

Sex  of  the  children. — Double  monsters  arc  invariably  of  the 
same  sex.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  law  maybe  generally  true 
of  all  twins  developed  from  a single  ovum,  but  it  is  not  universally 
so.  A case  has  occurred  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  of 
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twins  of  opposite  sexes  contained  in  tlie  same  bag  of  membranes. 
It  lias  even  been  contended  bj^  Dr.  Brunton*  that  tliis  is  the  general 
ride.  A case  has  been  recorded  of  a healtlij^  female  twin  associated 
with  a male  acephalic  footust  wliich  must  have  arisen  by  cleavage 
of  tlie  embryonic  area.  Tlie  statistics  of  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity  give  38  jier  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  cases  in  whicli  both 
children  were  males,  34  per  cent,  in  which  there  was  one  of  each  sex, 
28  per  cent,  in  which  both  were  females.  According  to  German 
statistics  collected  by  Veit,  however,  it  is  most  frequent  to  find  one 
child  of  each  sex. 

Course  of  pregnancy  in  multiple  gestation.— Twins,  and 
still  more  triplets,  are,  as  a rule,  smaller  and  weaker  than  ordinary 
children,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  gi’eater.  In  the  case 
of  triplets,  it  is  rare  for  all  throe  to  survive.  The  uterus  and 
abdomen,  however,  become  more  distended  than  in  ordinary  preg- 
nancy, and  this  condition  is  a])t  to  lead  to  premature  labour.  This 
is  often  an  additional  reason  for  the  small  size  of  twins  at  birth. 
Besides  the  ordinary  risks  during  pregnancy,  a twin  or  triplet  has 
to  incur  the  struggle  for  existence  witli  the  other  foetus  or  foetuses, 
and  if  one  is  less  favourably  placed  for  obtaining  nutriment,  it  is 
either  smaller  and  weaker,  or  may  perish  altogether.  Thus  it  is  not 
uncommon  fo)‘ one  twin  to  be  much  larger  than  the  other  at  birth. 
\Vhen  one  twin  dies  during  pregnancy  it  is  frequently  retained  until 
full  term,  and  then  expelled  with  the  other.  Being  excluded  from 
the  air,  it  docs  not  become  jmtrid,  hut  shrinks  up,  and  becomes 
mummified.  ’I’o  such  a blighted  Tmtus,  when  flattened  between  the 
other  bag  of  membranes  and  the  uterine  wall,  the  name  faetm 
papyracam  has  been  given.  More  rarely,  the  dead  ovum,  perishing 
at  an  early  stage,  degenerates  into  a mole.  In  other  cases,  the 
dead  foetus  acts  as  a foreign  body,  and  sets  up  uterine  action.  Then 
either  the  dead  ovum  alone  may  be  expelled  provided  the  bags  of 
membranes  and  placenta  are  (|uitc  sejiarate,  or  both  maybe  expelled. 

Unioval  twin  jiregnancy,  the  twins  having  a common  chorion  and 
two  amniotic  cavities,  appears  to  be  a cause  of  hydramnios,  the 
hydramnios  affecting  the  larger.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
heart  of  the  stronger  twin  becomes  hypertrophied,  through  getting 
a larger  share  of  nutriment  from  the  placenta,  and  causes  an  increased 
secretion  of  urine.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be  explained  why  this 
secretion  should  be  greater  than  in  normal  pregnancy. 

Diagnosis. — A suspicion  of  twin  pregnancy  may  be  excited  by 
unusual  size  of  the  abdomen  and  uterus,  but  no  certain  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  it.  If  the  foetuses  lie  side  by  side  they  may 
be  mapped  out  separately  by  palpation,  and  special  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  discovering  whether  two  heads  can  be  felt. 
The  diagnosis  is  confirmed  by  distinguishing  two  foetal  hearts,  of 

* “Observations  on  Cases  of  Twins,”  Obst.  Trans,,  Vol.  XI. 

f Dickinson.  Med.  Cliir.  Trans.,  XLVI.  141, 
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diflerent  rapidity,  heard  at  two  distant  points,  tlie  sound  being 
lost  in  tlie  intervening  space.  By  listening  with  a binaural  stetho- 
scope, fitted  with  separate  tube  for  each  ear-piece,  it  may  be  possible 
positively  to  determine  that  the  two  hearts  are  asynchronous. 

It  may  happen  that  twin  pregnancy  is  only  discovered  after  the 
birth  of  the  first  child.  The  uterus  is  then  found  still  large,  and 
a second  bag  of  membranes  or  part  of  foetus  presenting.  During 
labour  twin  pregnancy  may  be  suspected  if  the  uterus  is  very 
large  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  presenting  part  small, 


Fig.  135. — Adaptation  of  twins  in  utero  with  one  vertex  and  one  pe]vio 

presentation, 

and  labour  tedious  from  inertia  of  the  uterus.  Abdominal  palpa- 
tion shmdd  then  decide  the  diagnosis. 

Presentation. — The  following  is  the  frequency  of  the  various 
presentations  according  to  the  statistics  of  tlio  Guy’s  Hospital 
Chanty  : vertex  in  botli,  5.3'(i  per  cent. ; vertex  and 
pelvis,  .34T  per  cent.  ; both  pelvic  presentations,  10  2)er  cent.  ; 
one  transvei-se,  2-.3  per  cent.  Spiegelberg’s  statistics  show  a greater 
frequency  of  transverse  presentation,  namely  lO'G  ]>er  cent.  In 
Fig.  1.3.3,  p.  27-5,  is  sliown  the  adaptation  of  tw'xns,  in  utero,  both 
presenting  by  the  vertex;  in  Fig.  13.5,  the  adaptation  with  one 
vertex  and  one  pelvic  presentation. 

Labour  in  twin  pregnancy.— Labour  is  generally  free  from 
obstruction,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  tlio  children,  but  is  apt 
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to  be  tedious  from  inertia  of  tlie  over-distended  uterus.  For  the 
same  reason,  there  is  more  liability  than  usual  to  post-partum 
hsemorrhage.  Labour  is  premature  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  The  birth  of  the  second  child  is  generally  rapid,  the 
passages  being  already  dilated.  In  the  absence  of  any  interference, 
pains  generally  come  on  again  within  half  an  hour  after  the  birth 
of  tlie  first  child.  In  rare  cases  the  second  labour  does  not  come 
on  till  over  twelve  hours  or  even  a day  or  two  after  the  first. 
Instances  are  recorded  in  whicli  weeks  have  intervened,  but  these 
may  have  been  cases  of  double  uterus,  a condition  whicli  is  easily 
overlooked  when  the  body  only  is  double,  and  the  cervix  single. 
Such  an  occurrence  may  give  rise  to  an  erroneous  supposition  of 
suporfoetation. 

'I'he  placenta,  or  jdaccntrc,  is  generally  expelled  after  the  birth 
of  the  second  child,  but  sometimes  the  first  placenta,  if  quite 
separate,  is  expelled  before  the  second  child.  It  is  only  in  such 
a case  as  this  that  the  second  child  is  likely  to  be  retained  for 
days  or  weeks. 

Management  of  labour. — After  the  birth  of  the  first  child, 
the  ))hysician  must  take  care  to  tie  the  funis  on  the  maternal  as 
well  as  on  the  foetal  side,  in  case  there  should  be  vascular  com- 
munication in  the  placcntrc.  After  the  first  birth  the  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a time,  when  the  presentation  of  the 
second  child  has  been  made  out.  But,  in  case  of  haemorrhage 
from  separation  of  the  first  placenta,  the  second  bag  of  membranes 
should  l)e  punctured  at  once.  In  any  case  if  pains  are  not  renewed 
within  half  an  hour,  the  second  bag  of  membranes,  if  intact,  shoxdd 
be  ruptured.  If  labour  is  premature  by  a considerable  interval, 
and  a second  child  is  enclosed  in  a half  of  a double  uterus  whose 
orifice  is  undilated,  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave  it,  the  first  placenta 
having  come  away,  on  the  chance  that  it  may  be  retained  some 
time  longer.  If,  however,  the  second  bag  of  membranes  presents, 
this  chance  is  too  remote  to  justify  postponement  of  the  puncture 
of  the  membranes. 

If  the  uterus  is  inert  in  the  second  labour  it  should  be  stimulated 
by  external  pressure,  which  may  generally  be  sufficiently  exerted 
by  a binder.  In  some  cases,  on  tliis  account,  delivery  by  forceps 
is  called  for.  There  is  a special  liability  to  post-partum  haemor- 
I’hage  after  twin  pregnancy,  parti}'  on  account  of  the  excessive  size 
of  the  ])lacental  site,  partly  because  the  uterus  is  apt  to  be  inert 
after  its  over-distension.  Special  care  must  be  taken,  therefore, 
by  keeping  up  pressure  on  the  uterus,  to  guard  against  the  risk 
of  post-partum  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  well  to  give  a dose  of  ergot 
after  delivery  of  the  placenta — say  one  drachm  of  the  liquid 
extract.  The  physician  should  also  watch  the  patient  longer  than 
usual,  before  leaving  the  house. 

Any  abnormal  presentation  must  be  treated  in  the  usual  way. 
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Tlie  difficulties  which  may  arise  from  botli  children  descending 
i.  into  the  pelvis  together,  and  becoming  interlocked,  will  be  considered 
in  Chapter  XXVIII. 


Fig.  13G. — Uterus  Diclelphys. 


Fig.  137. — Uterus  septus,  with  septate  v.agina. 


Superfoetation. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  by  snper- 
fecundation  is  meant  the  fertilisation  at  a second  coitus  of  another 
ovum  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  ovulation.  13y  super fintnti on 
is  meant  the  fertilisation  of  a second  ovum  belonging  to  another 
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period  of  ovulation  after  the  first  ovum  has  been  developing  for  a 
month  or  more.  This  occurrence  is,  of  course,  as  a rule,  impossible, 
because  ovulation  ceases  during  pregnancy,  and  eminent  authoi'ities 


Fig  138. — Uterus  subsoptus. 


have  contended  that  this  im[)0ssibility  is  absolute.  Since  however 
menstruation,  in  rare  cases,  continues  during  pregnancy,  especially 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months,  there  is  no  valid  ground  for 


Fig.  139. — Uterus  Bioornis  Unicollis. 


denying  that  ovulation  may  sometimes  take  place  also.  In  extia- 
uterine  pregnancy  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  may  do  so,  foi 
a five  months’' fmtus  has  been  found  in  the  abdomen,  and  a thico 
months’  foetus  in  the  uterus.  In  this  case  the  intra-uterine  fmtus 
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would  be  the  better  situated  for  getting  nutriment,  and  its  inferior 
development  could  not  be  due  to  failure  in  this  respect.  If  ovula- 
tion occui-s  up  to  the  time  when,  at  about  the  fourth  month,  the 
decidua  vera  and  reflexa  come  into  contact,  and  the  decidual  cavity 
is  obliterated,  there  is  no  d,  priori  impossibility  in  a second  ovum 
becoming  implanted  upon  the  developing  mucous  membrane. 

In  the  case  of  a double  uterus,  whether  uterus  didelphys,  uterus 
septus  or  subseptus,  or  uterus  bicornis  (see  Figs.  136,  139),  there 
would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  production  of  superfoetatiou  if  ovula- 
tion ever  occurred  during  pregnancy.  When  pregnancy  exists  in 
one  side  of  such  a uterus,  a decidua  is  generally  developed  on  the 
other  side  also.  Unless  this  change  in  the  mucous  membrane 
prevented  the  implantation  of  the  ovum,  superfoetatiou  need  not 
be  limited  to  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  but  might  occur 
much  later.  In  some  cases  of  apparent  superfoetatiou  the  existence 
of  a double  uterus  has  actually  been  verified.  It  may  have  existed 
in  others  also  without  being  detected,  for  if  the  septum  is  limited 
to  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  the  os  is  single,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  discover  the  condition  during  life,  except  by  dilatation 
of  the  uterus. 

Most  of  the  cases,  however,  which  have  been  adduced  as  evidence 
of  superfoetatiou,  are  explicable  in  other  ways.  If  twins  are  born 
together  of  apparently  very  unequal  development,  this  may  be  due 
simply  to  one  twin  having  failed  to  obtain  an  equal  share  of  uutri- 
ment,  as  already  described  (see  p.  278).  If  the  less  developed 
embryo  is  not  alive,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  simply  a case  of 
blighted  ovum  retained  without  decomposition.  The  cases  which 
are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  proving  superfoetatiou  are  those  in  which 
two  children,  both  of  which  survived,  have  been  born  with  an 
interval  of  some  weeks  or  months  between  them.*  Even  of  these, 
however,  most  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  more 
developed  foetus  of  twins  was  born  prematurely,  and  that  the  other 
was  retained  either  in  a single  or  double  uterus  until  it  became 
fully  developed.  The  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  superfocta- 
tion  is  derived  from  one  or  two  well-established  cases  in  which 
viable  children  have  been  born  at  an  interval  of  about  four 
monthx.  | These  can  apparently  only  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion citlier  tliat  the  fir.st  child  was  premature  within  the  limits  of 
viabilitj',  and  that  the  second  was  due  to  superfoetatiou  within  the 
first  tliree  months  of  pregnancy,  or  else  that  (the  first  cliild  being 
born  at  fidl  term)  superfoetatiou  had  taken  place  at  a later  period 
of  pregnancy,  an  occurrence  which  would  be  possible  only  with  a 
double  uterus. 

• for  .a  case  of  tiiis  kind,  in  which  the  nterns  was  douhle,  .see  a paper  by 
Dr.  Ros.s,  Lancet,  August,  1871. 

t “A  Critical  Kiif|niry  regarding  Superfeetation,  with  Cases,”  by  Dr.  I’onnar, 
Llin.  Med.  .Journ.,  .Jan.,  186.5. 
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A case  observed  by  Dr.  Tyler  Smith*  also  affords  considerable 
evidence  in  favour  of  superfootation.  A woman  miscarried  at  the 
end  of  the  fiftli  month,  and  some  hours  afterwards  a small  clot 
was  discharged,  enclosing  a perfectly  fresh  and  healthy  ovum  of 
about  one  month.  The  patient  had  menstruated  regulaidy  during 
the  time  she  had  been  pregnant,  and  was  unwell  three  weeks 
before  she  aborted.  There  were  no  signs  of  a double  uterus.  This 
case  is  specially  interesting  from  the  coincidence  of  menstruation 
during  ])regnancy  with  supposed  superfootation,  but  it  is  open  to 
the  possible  doubt  that  the  ovum,  though  apparently  fresh,  might 
have  been  retained  after  death  without  decomposition. 

'I'he  conclusion  is  that  in  many  instances  superfootation  has 
been  assumed  without  sufficient  ground,  but  that  in  very  rare 
cases  there  is  as  strong  evidence  of  its  occurrence  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  ])ermits.  Whether  in  any  of  these  there  was  a normal 
uterus  is  not  absolutely  certain. 


I\rnmial  of  Olistctrics,  p.  172. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE. 

By  the  puerperal  state  is  meant  the  condition  of  the  woman 
during  the  time  when  she  is  recovering  from  the  effects  of  labour, 
and  the  pelvic  organs  are  returning,  so  far  as  they  do  return,  to 
their  former  condition.  This  extends  over  a period  of  as  much  as 
six  weeks  in  normal  cases,  and  is  apt  to  be  extended  longer  when 
any  disturbance  occurs.  Though  the  puerperal  state  must  be 
regarded  as,  in  the  main,  pliysiological,  yet  it  borders  very  closely 
on  the  pathological,  and  morbid  processes  very  readily  arise  in  it. 
The  tearing  across  of  vessels,  formation  of  thrombi  in  them,  and 
rapid  cell  production  from  the  surface  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  are  different  from  anything  else  which  occurs  under 
normal  conditions.  In  a large  proportion  of  women,  moreover, 
including  all  primiparte,  there  are  actual  traumatic  lesions  to  be 
recovered  Horn,  consisting  of  more  or  less  bruising  and  laceration 
of  the  vaginal  outlet  and  vulva,  not  unfrequently  also  of  the  cervix 
and  adjoining  cellular  tissue. 

The  exertion  of  labour  is  normally  followed  by  a sense  of  extreme 
relief  and  calm.  If,  however,  labour  has  been  severe,  there  may 
be  signs  of  nervous  exhaustion.  There  may  be  a slight  rigor,  due 
to  actual  chill  from  the  cessation  of  muscular  activity,  coupled 
with  the  cooling  of  the  skin  by  perspiration.  This  is  soon  relieved 
by  warm  clothing.  Refreshing  sleep  generally  soon  follows,  and 
does  much  to  restore  the  patient. 

Pulse  and  temperature. — After  natui-al  delivery  the  pulse 
falls  to  a nonnal  i-ate  and  often  to  one  somewhat  below  the  normal, 
sometimes  as  low  as  50  or  even  lower.  Sometimes  the  rate  is  still 
further  diminished  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  a frequency 
even  as  low  as  40  has  been  noted.  Frequently  it  regains  its  usual 
rate  about  the  third  day,  but  it  may  remain  low  as  long  as  a 
week  ; such  retardation  of  pulse  may  be  taken  as  a sign  that  all 
is  going  well.  Like  the  temperature,  the  pulse  of  lying-in  women 
is  readily  affected  by  slight  causes,  whether  emotional  or  con- 
stitutional disturbances,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  So  long 
as  the  disturbance  is  slight,  temperature  is  a more  delicate 
indicator  than  pulse. 

Temperature  is  often  raised  a degree  or  two  during  the  latter 
part  of  labour,  if  at  all  severe  or  protracted,  and  remains  elevated 
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for  a short  time  afterwards.  Soon  it  sinks  to  tlie  normal  level,  and 
generally  somewhat  below  it.  Thronghont  the  puerperal  state, 
and  especially  for  the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days,  the  temperature 
very  easily  becomes  elevated  from  any  slight  cause,  readily  rising 
even  as  high  as  101°  or  102°.  Such  cause  may  be  local  inflam- 
mation dne  to  laceration  of  perineum  or  cervi.x,  mental  emotion  or 
shock,  irritation  of  breasts  accompanying  the  secretion  of  milk, 
or  slight  septic  absorption  at  some  exposed  surface,  which  does  not 
go  on  to  jjrodnce  more  serious  symptoms.  Even  constipation,  or 
slight  imi)rndence  in  diet,  appears  to  be  capable  of  causing  a rise 
of  temperature.  All  these  causes  act  more  readily  on  highly 
neurotic  subjects.  A rise  of  temperature  about  the  third  day 
accomj)anying  the  secretion  of  milk  has  even  been  considered  by 
many  authorities  to  be  a normal  occurrence.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  notable  rise  of  temperature  should  be  regarded 
as  necessary,  or  absolutely  normal ; and  the  elevation  about  the 
third  day  is  probably  duo,  mucli  more  often  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  to  a slight  septic  or  traumatic  disturbance.  The  so-called 
“milk-fever”  is  not  tlierefore  to  bo  regarded  as  a physiological 
occurrence.  In  normal  cases,  if  temperatures  are  taken  only 
twice  a day,  it  is  exceptional  to  observe  a rise  of  temperature  of 
more  tlian  about  one  degree.  Thus  of  women  after  normal  labours 
attended  in  Guy’s  llosi)ital  Lying-in  Cliarity,  on  whom  observations 
on  temperature  were  made,  a reading  above  100°  F.  at  any  time 
was  noted  in  only  J2  per  cent,  even  before  the  introduction  of 
j)erchlori(le  of  mercury  as  an  antiseptic,  and  no  special  tendency 
to  elevation  about  the  third  day  was  observable.*  On  the  other 
hand,  in  lyiiig-in  hospitals,  even  when  free  from  any  apparent 
unfavourable  influence,  a considerable  rise  of  temperature  was 
more  common  ])revious  to  the  recent  perfection  of  antisepsis,  by 
which  pyrexia  after  delivery  has  been,  to  a groat  extent,  banished. t 

Hence  arise  of  temperature  of  more  than  two  degrees  should 
always  rouse  some  anxiety,  and  be  an  indication  for  very  careful 
watching  of  the  patient.  Hut  in  the  absence  of  con-esponding 
elevation  of  pulse,  or  other  unfavourable  signs,  it  often  proves 
transient,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  danger.  It  is  only  to  be 
attributed  to  the  secretion  of  milk  when  it  accompanies  some  local 
discomfort,  or  fulness  in  the  bi-easts,  and  subsides  as  soon  as  the 
flow  of  milk  becomes  free  and  normal. 

Secretions  and  excretions. — The  skin  is  generally  moist  so 
long  as  the  patient  remains  in  bed,  and  sweating  is  readily  excited. 
The  bowels  are  sluggish.  Secretion  of  urine  is  copious,  the  excre- 
tion of  urea  considerable,  taking  into  account  the  light  diet  and 
rest  in  bed.  A slight  degree  of  glycosuria  is  common,  and  may 

* Guy’s  Hosp.  Reports,  Vol.  XV’II. 

t “ dl)servations  on  Rueiperal  Teniperature.s, ” by  Dr.  L.  S.  I'nil,  Ob.st.  Trans., 
Vol.  XXVI. 
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be  regarded  as  physiological.'''  It  is  noted  especially  when  the 
milk  is  first  secreted.  It  disappears  afterwards  if  the  consumption 
balances  the  secretion  of  milk,  bnt  appears  again  if  the  breasts 
- become  over-fnll,  or  the  consumption  of  the  milk  is  checked.  It 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  due  to  resorption  of  milk-sugar  from  the 
secreted  milk,  or  else  to  elimination  of  sugai’,  formed  with  a view 
to  the  lacteal  secretion,  but  not  utilised.  The  form  of  sugar 
present  is  said  to  be  lactose,  not  glucose.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  the  origin  of  the  sugar  to  be  resorption  from  the  breasts. 

There  is  commonly  some  difficulty  in  micturition  for  the  first 
few  days,  due  partly  to  the  mere  effect  of  position,  partly  to  the 
effect  of  pressure  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra. 
Necessity  for  the  use  of  the  catheter  is,  however,  exceptional. 

Involution  of  the  uterus. — Rhythmical  contractions  of  the 
uterus  continue  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  and  are  more 
or  less  perceptible  for  some  days  afterwards,  becoming  gradually 
less  marked  as  the  uterus  diminishes  in  size.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  active  contractions,  a certain  amount  of  muscular  tonicity 
normall}'  persists.  When  the  contractious  cause  a painfid  sensa- 
tion to  the  woman,  they  are  called  “ after-jjains.”  The  rapid 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  uterus  is  closely  associated  with  the 
lessened  flow  of  blood  through  it.  This  lessened  flow  depends 
mainly  njjon  two  causes : first,  the  removal  of  the  stimulus  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  growing  ovum ; secondly,  the  compression 
of  the  vessels  produced  by  the  retraction  and  closure  of  the  emptied 
uterus  and  the  maintenance  of  a tonic  contraction  of  its  walls. 
The  pi'ocess  of  reduction  in  size  goes  on  most  actively  for  the  first 
week  after  delivery.  After  this  it  continues  with  diminishing 
rapidity,  and  is  not  com^dete  until  from  six  to  eight  weeks  have 
passed.  Immediately  after  delivery  the  uterus  weighs,  on  the 
average,  about  3.3  ounces,  and  its  cavity  measures  about  7 inches. 
At  the  end  of  a week  it  weighs  about  16  ounces,  and  its  cavity 
measures  about  4f  inches  in  length.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  it 
weighs  about  12  ounces,  and  the  cavity  measures  about  4 indies. 

Immediately  after  deliver}’,  the  height  of  the  fundus  above  the 
pubes  is,  on  an  average,  between  5 and  6 inches,  bnt  varies  much 
in  different  cases.  It  may  be  as  much  as  7 or  8 inches.  A few 
hours  after  delivery,  even  up  to  12  hours,  the  fundus  generally 
appears  to  be  higher  than  before.  This  is  attributed  to  the  filling 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  wliich  elevate  tlie  uterus  out  of  the 
pelvis.  A diminislied  intensity  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
uterine  wall  may  also  contriliute  to  the  effect.  By  the  end  of  24 
hours  diminution  begins  to  be  apparent.  At  the  end  of  a week 
the  fundus  is  still  felt  about  three  inches  above  the  pubes.  At 

* Du  Sinety,  “ Reclioichcs  sur  rUiiao  pendiint  la  Laciatioa,”  Guz.  Med.  do 
Paris,  1873. 
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the  end  of  two  weeks  tlie  fundus  is  still  as  much  as  IJ  inches 
above  the  pubes  (see  p.  303),  but  soon  after  this  it  becomes  difficult 
to  feel  it  by  external  examination  alone. 

The  mechanism  of  the  process  of  involution  is  that  the 
enormously  developed  rnuscidar  fibres  of  the  pregnant  uterus 
(see  p.  114)  are  absorbed.  It  has  generally  been  stated  that 
the  fibres  undergo  fatty  degeneration  previous  to  the  absorption. 
Modern  observers,  however,  deny  the  fatty  degeneration.  The 
fibres  have  under  the  microscope  a slightly  granular  appearance, 
which  is  ])robably  due  rather  to  albuminoid  than  to  fatty  degene- 
ration. 'I'hus  tlie  proper  performance  of  involution  depends 
upon  a due  action  of  the  absorbent  system,  as  well  as  upon  the 
diminution  of  the  blood  supply,  it  is  apt  to  be  interfered  with 
by  any  constitutional  condition  which  impairs  this,  as  well  as  by 
any  cau.se  which  prevents  the  proper  contraction  of  the  circulation. 
'Pile  })lace  of  the  large  fibres  is  eventuallj'^  taken  by  small  muscular 
fibres,  rescmlding  the  original  fibres  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus. 
'I'lie.se  are  believed  to  be  developed  anew  from  the  nuclei  in  the 
uterine  wall. 

The  arteries  which  liave  been  so  greatly  increased  in  size 
during  pregnancy  become  diminished  by  the  contraction  of 
their  calibre,  'i’lieir  walls,  however,  remain  tliicker  than  in  the 
nniinpregnatcd  uterus,  and  this  change  is  a permanent  one. 
Thus,  in  a section  of  the  parous  uterus  after  involution,  the 
arteries,  which  are  apparently  more  numerous  than  in  the  nulli- 
parous  organ,  project  beyond  the  surrounding  surface,  present 
thick  ycllowisli-white  walls,  more  opaque  than  the  tissues  around, 
and  their  canals  remain  patent. 

The  obliteration  of  the  large  venous  sinuses  of  the  placental 
site  takes  place  in  the  following  manner  : After  delivery,  thrombi 
are  formed  in  them.*  Then  proliferation  of  the  lining  membrane 
takes  place,  so  that  it  forms  a glassy-looking  transparent  sub- 
stance, thrown  into  folds,  reminding  one  of  the  appearance 
pi-esented  by  a corpus  luteum.  This  folded  layer,  in  some  cases, 
completely  closes  the  channel.  In  others  the  centre  is  occupied 
by  the  I’emains  of  the  thrombus,  which  has  become  organised, 
apparently  by  the  growth  into  connective  tissue  cells  either  of 
the  leucocytes  contained  in  it,  or  of  wandering  nuclei  from  the 
tissues.  These  changes  are  most  fully  developed  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks.  But  even  up  to  the  end  of  twelve  months  the  con- 
voluted appearance  may  still  be  discernible.  It  may  therefore 
be  of  great  importance  as  medico-legal  evidence  of  a previous 
pregnancy,  f 

* According  to  .some  authorities  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  begins  a month  or  so 
before  delivery,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a morbid,  not  a normal  process. 

f “ Changes  in  the  Uterus  resulting  from  Gestation.'  By  Sir  J.  Williams, 
Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 
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Changes  in  the  mucous  membrane. — The  portion  of  the 
decidua  vera  superficial  to  the  ampullary  layer  (see  Fig.  38,  p.  62) 
normally  comes  away  as  a layer  blended  with  the  chorion.  The 
remainder,  infiltrated  with  blood,  remains  attached  for  a time 
to  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  Gradually  the  superficial  part  of 
it,  consisting  mainly  of  the  ampullary  layer  itself,  with  some- 
times portions  of  the  upper  cellular  layer  still  remaining  attached, 
breaks  up,  having  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  is  discharged 
in  shreds  with  the  lochia.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is 
never  entirely  laid  bare  ; for  the  deepest  layer  of  mucous  mem- 
brane I'emains  attached,  including  the  dilated  extremities  of  the 
glands.  The  interglandular  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
reconstituted  b}'  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  cells.  The 
cj’liudrical  ejjithelium  lining  the  new  glands,  and  that  which 
eventually  covers  the  mucous  surface,  is  probably  derived  from 
the  epithelium  which  remained  at  the  deepest  portion  of  the 
old  glands. 

The  placental  site. — 'I'he  portion  of  raucous  membrane  left 
over  the  placental  site  is  thinner  tlian  elsewhere,  so  that  the 
muscular  wall  is  more  nearly  exposed.  The  regeneration  of 
mucous  membrane  takes  place  more  slowly  over  this  surface, 
and  the  involution  of  the  uterine  substance  is  also  slower  at  the 
placental  site.  Hence,  about  a week  or  ten  days  after  delivery, 
the  placental  site  forms  a prominence  with  uneven  surface,  convex 
toward  the  uterine  cavity.  This,  in  some  cases,  it  might  be 
possible  at  first  sight  to  mistake  for  a new  growth  in  the  uterine 
wall,  or  portion  of  placenta  remaining  attached. 

The  cervix  uteri  and  vagina, — The  internal  os  takes  part 
in  the  contraction  of  the  uterine  body  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta.  Contraction  is  indeed  specially  marked  at  this  part,  so 
that  the  internal  os  can  be  felt  from  the  inside  as  a definite 
ring.  It  remains,  however,  for  a time  large  enough  to  admit  one 
or  two  fingers.  The  cervix  does  not  take  part  in  the  contrac- 
tion, and  continues  for  a considerable  time  thin,  soft,  and  flaccid, 
having  a length  of  about  three  inches  or  more.  Its  edges  are 
frequently  irregular  from  laceration,  and  sometimes  the  lacera- 
tion extends  as  deeply  as  the  vaginal  reflexion.  When  the 
laceration  is  deep,  it  is  most  frequently  either  on  the  left  side, 
or  bilateral,  the  cleft  on  the  left  side  being  the  deeper.  The 
reason  of  this  appears  to  be  that  tlie  occiput  is  most  commonly 
directed  toward  the  left  side,  and,  escaping  first  from  the  ring 
of  the  cervix,  is  most  likely  to  cause  laceration  of  it.  The 
internal  os  may  remain  patent  enough  to  admit  the  finger  for 
a week  or  more,  l)ut  usually  ceases  to  be  so  after  ten  days. 
Tlie  cervical  canal  remains  patulous  for  a longer  time,  and  its 
involution  is  not  complete  till  the  end  of  six  or  seven  weeks. 
Involution  of  the  vagina  occupies  about  the  same  time  as  that 
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of  the  uterus.  After  a first  delivery  its  outlet  remains  per- 
manently wider  than  before,  as  the  clefts  which  have  been  torn  in 
it  do  not  entirely  iinite  again,  but  heal  up  by  granulation. 

The  lochia. — A discharge  takes  place  for  the  first  two  or  three 
weeks  after  delivery,  called  the  lochia,  or  lochial  discharge.  It 
arises  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  with  the 
addition  of  the  secretion  of  the  cervix  and  vagina.  At  first  the 
discharge  is  almost  pure  blood.  With  it  may  be  passed  large 
clots,  especially  if  the  uterus  is  not  well  contracted,  so  that  blood 
is  poured  out  more  freely,  and  space  and  time  allowed  for  it  to 
coagulate  within  the  uterus*.  For  the  first  three  days  blood  still 
])redominates,  but  is  mixed  with  serous  exudation,  leucocytes, 
epithelial  cells,  shreds  of  decidua,  and  fatty  and  granular  cells 
derived  from  tlie  degenerating  decidua.  Clots,  generally  small, 
may  still  be  passed  from  time  to  time.  After  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  tlie  i)roportion  of  blood  diminishes,  and  that  of  serous  fluid 
increases.  'I’he  colour  of  the  discharge,  hitherto  dark  red  {lochia 
ruhra  or  cruenta),  now  becomes  paler  {lochia  serosa).  The  propor- 
tion of  blood  corpuscles  progressively  diminishes,  and  that  of  the 
otlier  constituents,  especially  the  leucocytes,  increases.  About  the 
ninth  day  tlie  colour  becomes  yellowish-grey,  or  slightly  greenish, 
from  a small  (piantity  of  blood  being  still  present  {lochia  alba, 
(/reen  waters).  The  constituents  at  this  time  are  chiefly  leucocytes, 
granular  cells,  fat,  ejiithelial  cells,  and  cholesterine  crystals.  From 
this  time  the  discharge  gradually  diminishes  until  it  merges  into 
the  character  of  the  non-puerjieral  secretion. 

'I’he  reaction  of  the  lochia  is  alkaline  or  neutral  at  first,  while 
the  discharge  is  abundant.  After  a few  days,  as  the  (piantity 
diminishes,  it  becomes  acid  in  the  vagina,  the  usual  reaction  of  the 
vaginal  secretion  pre])onderating.  The  discharge  has  a peculiar, 
disagreeable  smell,  from  the  secretion  of  the  glands.  It  very 
readily  becomes  decomposed  upon  the  napkins,  but,  within  the 
vagina,  it  has  not  normally  the  odour  of  decomposition.  If  such 
an  odour  is  ob.served,  it  indicates  the  probability  of  some  clots  or 
])lacenta  being  retained,  unless  due  to  septic  infection  conveyed 
from  without.  It  has  been  found  that,  after  the  first  day  or  two, 
the  lochial  fluid  has  a toxic  influence,  if  injected  into  the  tissues 
of  animals,  and  that  this  becomes  during  the  fiist  week  greater 
the  greater  tlie  interval  after  delivery.*  It  is  probable  that 
normally,  before  this  deleterious  quality  is  developed,  any  breaches 
of  surface  in  the  genital  canal  become  covered  with  granulations, 
and  so  protected  from  absorbing  readily.  Normally  micro- 
organisms are  not  present  in  the  uterus.  In  the  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  saprophytes  abound,  but  the  most  modern  observa- 
tions appear  to  show  that  pyogenic  organisms  are  normally  not 


* Prof.  K(3lirer,  in  Arch,  fiir  Gynnk.,  P.  XI.,  II.  2. 
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present*  Cocci,  however,  are  present  in  greater  proportion  than 
pregnancy,  daring  which  condition  bacilli  preponderate. 

The  quantity  of  the  lochial  discharge  varies  much  in  different 
women,  like  that  of  the  menstrual  flow,  and  is  apt  to  be  more 
abundant  with  those  who  habitually  menstruate  profusely. 
Generally  the  quantity  is  greater  if  the  woman  does  not  suckle, 
the  stimulus  to  uterine  contraction  being  lost.  After  the  red 
colour  has  ceased,  it  is  apt  to  return  if  the  woman  gets  about  too 
early,  or  exerts  herself  too  much.  The  total  quantity  for  the 
first  week,  according  to  Gassner,  is  on  the  average  38  ounces 
for  those  who  suckle,  66  ounces  for  those  who  do  not.  Later 
observations,  however,  estimate  the  quantity  as  less  than  20 
ounces.! 

Condition  of  the  blood; — During  the  puerperal  state  the 
blood  begins  rapidly  to  return  to  its  normal  condition,  except  that 
the  diminntionin  thenumber  of  red  corpuscles  becomes  more  marked 
during  the  first  two  days,  a result  probably  due  to  the  hsemorrhage 
at  delivery  and  the  lochial  discharge.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the 
deviations  from  the  normal  as  to  leucocytosis,  diminution  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  diminution  of  haemoglobin  are  reduced,  on  the 
average,  to  less  than  a third  of  their  amount  at  the  time  of 
delivery'.  The  reduction  of  the  leucocytosis  is  most  rapid 
during  the  first  three  or  four  days.  Thus,  on  the  fifth  day,  the 
average  count  of  leucocydes  per  cubic  millimetre  is  about  12,000 
as  compared  with  about  21,000  at  delivery'.  The  normal  count, 
for  healthy  young  women,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  7,500  to 
9,000.  In  using  the  method  of  examination  of  the  blood  as  an 
aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  septica3mia,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  both  the  normal  leucocytosis  and  its  normal  rapid 
diminution. 

After-pains. — The  intermittent  contractions  of  the  uterus, 
which  continue  after  delivery,  serve  to  expel  any  clots  which  may 
be  retained  within  the  uterus,  and  assist  in  diminishing  its  blood 
supply.  They  occur  normally  in  all  cases,  but  are  only  termed 
after-pains  when  they  cause  a painful  sensation,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vigour  of  the  contractions  or  of  undue  sensitiveness 
of  the  uterus.  Such  after-pains  are  most  marked  for  the  first  day 
after  delivery,  but  they  may  persist,  with  diminishing  severity,  for 
four  or  five  days.  They  are  generally  excited  by  the  presence  of 
some  clots  or  shreds  within  the  uterus,  but  their  intensity'  varies 
also  with  the  nervous  sensibility  of  the  patient,  so  that,  in  this 
respect,  they  are  in  some  measure  analogous  to  the  pain  of 

* Kronig.  IJacteriologie  tle.s  GeniUilkatialcs  der  scliwungeicn,  kreissenden,  und 
puerperalen  Frau.  Leipzig,  1897. 

t Qile.s,  Obst.  Tian.s.,  Vol.  XXXV.,  p.  190  ; Fehling,  Woclienbett.,  p.  18. 

I See  Henderson  : “ Observations  on  the  Maternal  Blood  at  Term  and  during 
the  Puerperiuni,”  Joum.  of  Obstet.  and  Qyna;c.  Feb.,  1902. 
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dysmeiiorrhcoa.  They  are  scarcely  noticed  wlien  a good  con- 
tinuous irterine  contraction  is  secured  from  the  first,  and  no  clots 
are  formed  within  the  uterus.  Tluis  in  primiparm  they  are  absent, 
as  a rule,  and  are  most  marked  in  women  who  have  had  many 
children,  or  when  the  uterus  has  been  over-distended,  as  by  twin 
pregnancy.  They  arc  more  marked  when  pains  have  been  feeble 
during  delivery  than  when  they  have  been  violent.  After-pains 
are  excited  in  a reflex  manner,  as  uterine  contraction  always  is, 
by  suckling  the  infant. 

Aftcr-])ains  are  tlms  salutary,  in  a measure,  in  that  they  ca\ise 
the  expulsion  of  clots.  Rut  it  is  still  better  to  avoid  them  by 
preventing  tlie  formation  of  clots.  Tlie  best  propliylactic  is  to 
make  sure  that  the  uterus  is  emptied  of  clots  at  the  completion  of 
the  third  stage  of  labour,  and  that  a good  contraction  is  maintained 
afterwards. 

Aftcr-])ains  are  distinguished  by  their  intermittent  character,  and 
by  the  absence  of  fenderness  or  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
fundus  uteri  may  also  bo  felt  to  harden  witli  tlie  pain.. 

Secretion  of  milk.— 'I’he  evolution  of  the  breasts  during 
])regnancy  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  123).  The  typical 
appearance  of  a section  of  tlie  mammary  gland,  as  generally  shown 
in  figures,  in  which  each  acinus  is  regularly  lined  with  a mosaic  of 
])olyhedral  granular  cells,  exists  only  when  the  function  of  lactation 
is  in  full  exercise.  Before  evolution,  and  during  its  earlier  stages, 
the  acinus  is  filled  iri'ogularly  with  cells,  whose  character  varies 
according  to  the  stage  of  evolution.  By  the  time  of  delivery  the 
cells  have  become  large,  round,  containing  a nucleus  and  fat 
particles,  often  vacuolated,  and  regularly  arranged  round  the  wall 
of  the  acinus,^'  which  contains  also  some  mucoid  fluid. 

'I'hc  small  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  first  two  days  after 
delivery  is  called  colot^lrnvi,  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
fluid  winch  may  be  squeezed  from  the  breasts  before  delivery.  It 
is  a clear,  somewhat  slimy,  mucoid  fluid,  containing  yellowish 
opaque  dots  and  streaks,  fl’hese  dots  and  streaks  are  made  up  of 
the  colostrum  cor^msclesy  large  nucleated  cells,  granular  with  fat 
particles.  These  are  identical  with  the  cells  already  described  as 
lining  the  acini.  The  secreting  cells  at  this  time,  therefore,  are 
discharged  entire.  Some  milk  corpuscles  also  are  already  present. 
Besides  having  the  colostrum  corpuscles,  colostrum  differs  from 
milk  in  containing  much  less  casein  but  more  lact-albnmen  ; a pre- 
cipitate is  therefore  formed  on  boiling  it.  Colostrum  has  a laxative 
effect  on  the  infant.  If  therefore  the  child  is  ]iut  early  to  the 
breast,  there  is  no  need  to  give  it  the  castor  oil  which  many  nurses 
are  fond  of  administering. 

About  the  third  day  the  breasts  become  full,  congested,  sensitive. 
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aucl  often  somewhat  knotty.  The  thin  bluish  milk  now  appears 
in  abundance,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  colostrum.  For  awhile 
some  colostrum  corpuscles  may  still  be  seen  on  microscopic 
examination,  but  the  milk  corpuscles,  minute  round  fat  globules, 
now  become  the  predominant  constituent.  These  are  formed 
within  the  secreting  cells,  which  dissolve  and  set  them  free. 
^Vhen  lactation  is  fully  established,  the  secreting  cells  are  no 
longer  discharged  entire. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  so-called  “ milk-fever,” 
to  which  the  synonyms  of  “ ephemera  ” or  “ weid  ” have  been 
given,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a physiological  occurrence,  and  that 
a rise  of  temperature  about  the  third  day  is  often  due  to  some 
transient  septic  or  traumatic  disturbance.  Febrile  disturbance 
may,  however,  be  produced  aboiit  this  time  by  irritation  and 
tension,  or  a slight  degree  of  inflammation,  in  the  breasts,  especially 
if  suckling  is  difficult  at  first  on  account  of  an  undeveloped  or 
flattened  condition  of  the  nipples.  When  it  occurs  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  constitotional  disturbance  set  up  by  a local 
cause. 

Composition  of  the  milk. — The  casein  is  formed  by  the 
gland  epithelium  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood.  The  milk-sugar 
or  lactose,  as  well  as  the  fat  in  the  form  of  milk  globules,  is  also 
formed  in  the  gland.  The  minute  oil  globules  are  believed  to  be 
kept  ill  emulsion  by  the  dissolved  casein  forming  a film  around 
them.  The  average  proportion  of  the  solid  ingredients  in  human 
milk  is  as  follows: — Rutter,  3-2  per  cent.  ; casein,  2H  per  cent.  3 
milk-sugar,  6-0  per  cent.  ; salts,  0'2  per  cent.  ; a trace  of  the 
lact-albumen,  present  in  the  colostrum,  still  remains,  about  0‘4  per 
cent.  Hence  a precipitate  of  slight  flocculi  is  formed  on  boiling 
milk.  The  proportion  of  butter  may,  however,  vary  between  2 '6 
and  7 per  cent. ; of  casein,  between  2 and  4 per  cent. ; of  milk-sugar, 
between  3 5 and  6 per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  milk,  in  women  who  are  able  to  nurse  well, 
increases  up  to  about  six  or  seven  months,  after  which  it 
diminishes.  This  is  an  indication  that  it  is  desirable,  at  this 
time,  to  begin  to  give  the  infant  other  food  in  addition.  As  time 
goes  on,  the  relative  proportion  of  casein  becomes  greater,  that  of 
butter  and  milk-sugar  less.  In  feeble  women  the  milk  often 
diminishes  or  disappears  after  three  or  four  weeks,  either  because 
the  supj)ly  to  the  system  derived  from  the  involution  of  the 
uterus  then  fails,  or  because  the  woman  is  not  strong  enough  to 
produce  milk  in  addition  to  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  being  up 
and  about. 

Diagnosis  of  the  puerperal  state. — Tlie  woman  has  the 
general  appearance  of  having  passed  through  some  illness,  especially 
if  delivery  has  been  concealed.  Tlie  abdomen  is  often  slightly  full, 
but  lax,  and  the  skin  wrinkled.  Skin-cracks  (linese  gravidarum). 
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red  or  white,  are  generallj’^  present.  Pigmentation  is  usually 
visible  iu  various  parts,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  a central  dark 
line  from  ensiform  cartilage  to  pubes.  This  becomes  much  more 
marked  during  the  first  few  days  after  delivery  than  it  is  during 
pi’egnancy.  The  breasts  are  full,  generally  contain  colostrum  or 
milk,  and  show  the  other  changes  associated  with  pregnancy  and 
lactation.  The  fundus  uteri  can  usually  be  felt  above  the  pubes 
up  to  about  the  fourteenth  day.  For  a much  longer  time  its  large 
size  can  be  detected  on  bimanual  examination.  The  vagina  is  lax 
and  gaping,  and  often  shows  lacerations,  especially  at  the  border  of 
the  perineum  ; the  hymen,  if  any  of  it  remains,  is  torn  completely 
to  its  base.  'I’lie  cervix  is  soft  and  patnlous;  its  edges  often  show 
lacerations  or  bruising.  Tlie  internal  os  is  smaller,  but  may  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  into  the  uterus.  'I'he  lochial 
discharge  will  generally  be  present,  its  character  depending  upon 
the  interval  since  delivery.  The  characteristic  softness  of  the 
tissues  in  the  j)uerperal  state,  especially  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  and 
])crineum,  is  absent  iu  pathological  conditions,  or  after  operations 
within  the  pelvis. 

Diagnosis  b}^  the.se  signs  will  rarely  be  difiicult  within  ten  or 
fourteen  days  after  delivery.  In  case  of  doubt,  toward  the  end, 
or  after  the  end,  of  that  ])eriod,  observation  of  the  progressive 
diminution  in  size  of  the  uterus  may  be  of  value.  An  approximate 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  date  of  delivery  by  the  height  ol 
the  fundus  uteri  above  the  pubes,  by  the  character  of  the  lochia, 
of  the  secretion  in  the  breasts,  whether  colostrum  or  milk,  by  the 
condition  of  any  lacerations,  whether  granulating  or  cicatrised,  and 
by  the  degree  of  relaxation  of  cervix  and  vagina. 

Diagnosis  of  Parity. — 'I'o  diagnose,  after  a considerable 
interval,  whether  a living  woman  has  borne  children,  is  often 
difficult.  The  most  reliable  signs  are  to  be  found  in  the  conditions 
of  the  vaginal  outlet  and  hymen.  From  the  effect  of  coitus,  the 
hymen  only  becomes  notched  at  its  edges,  wdiilc  the  whole  circuit 
of  its  vaginal  attachment  may  still  be  traced  as  intact.  After 
parturition,  in  some  cases,  it  is  broken  up  into  sections,  separated 
from  each  other  by  smooth  patches  of  mucous  membrane,  the 
result  of  lacerations  reaching  completely  down  to  the  vaginal  wall. 
In  others,  the  hymen  is  only  represented  by  projecting  tags  of 
mucous  membrane  here  and  there,  the  so-called  caruncula)  inyrti- 
formes  ; while  in  others  again,  in  which  the  broken-up  fragments 
have  sloughed  away  after  labour,  no  trace  of  it  remains.  Ibis 
characteristic  condition  of  the  hymen  in  the  parous  woman  is 
produced,  not  merely  by  its  more  extensive  laceration,  but  by  the 
sloughing  of  some  intermediate  portions  from  the  effect  of  biuising 
and  pressure.  The  only  thing  which  could  possibly  simulate  the 
effect  of  parity  in  a nulliparous  woman  is  the  delivery  of  a large 
tumour,  such  as  a fibroid,  through  the  vagina.  Deficiency  of  the 
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perineum,  indicating  a former  rupture,  is  a valuable  sign  -when 
it  exists. 

The  presence  of  white  lines  on  the  abdomen  (linem  gravidarum), 
indicating  old  skin  cracks,  justify  only  a suspicion  of  a previous 


Fig.  140. — External  views  of  the  milliiJarous  and  parous  uterus. 


Fig.  141. — Sections  of  the  nullipavous  and  parous  uterus. 


pregnancy,  for  these  may  result  from  distension  by  a tumour,  or 
even  merely  by  fat. 

Changes  in  the  cervix. — Changes  in  the  cervix  are  significant 
when  observed,  but  their  absence  proves  little  or  nothing,  since, 
when  no  laceration  occurs,  the  cervix  may  return  almost  completely 
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to  its  former  condition.  As  a rule,  in  the  nulliparons  nterus,  the 
os  is  oval,  smooth,  and  comparatively  small.  In  the  parons  uterus 
it  is  a wider  lateral  cleft,  dividing  the  cervix  more  or  less  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  liji.  If  there  is  a deep  lateral  cleft  on  one 
or  both  sides,  especially  if  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  are  rolled 
apart,  and  so  altered  by  hyperplasia  that  they  offer  some  resistance 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  them  together,  the  evidence  is 
still  stronger.  These  conditions  of  the  cervix  may  be  recognised 
by  digital  touch  alone,  and  the  conclusion  may  also  be  confirmed 
by  examination  through  the  speculum.  A Sim’s  specnliim  should 
be  used,  and  given  to  an  assistant  to  hold.  To  demonstrate  any 
eversion  of  the  cervix,  the  physician  should  take  a Sim’s  sharp 
tenaculum  hook  in  each  hand,  fix  one  in  each  lip  of  the  cervix,  cross- 
ing the  shanks,  and  draw  the  two  lips  together,  thus  rolling  inward 
any  intra-cervical  mucous  membrane  which  has  become  everted. 

Differences  heUveen  nulUjxirous  and  2Mroiis  uterus. — It  may  be 
of  critical  medico  legal  im])ortancc,  in  identifying  a dead  body, 
to  determine  whether  the  woman  has  borne  children  or  not.  To 
determine  this  ])oint,  the  examination  of  the  uterus  is  most 
important,  and  such  e.xamination  may  be  ])ossiblc  when  external 
parts  are  defaced  by  decomposition.  As  a rule  the  parons  uterus 
is  larger  than  the  nulliparons,  and  its  walls  thicker.  No  decisive 
importance  must,  however,  be  attached  to  this  sign,  since  a nulli- 
parous  nterns  may  be  hypertrophied,  and  a parons  nterus  may 
undergo  super-involution  until  its  walls  become  extremely  thin. 
’I’lie  most  ready  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the 
organ.  In  the  nullii)arous  uterus,  the  top  of  the  fundus  externally, 
as  seen  from  the  front  or  back,  is  almost  level,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  line  of  the  broad  ligaments;  in  the  parons  uterus,  it  is 
markedly  convex,  rising  considerably  above  that  line  (Fig.  140, 
p.  295).  Again,  if  a longitudinal  section  is  made  from  side  to 
side,  passing  through  (he  cavity,  in  the  nnlliparous  uterus,  the 
walls  of  the  body  are  seen  to  be  convex  inward,  leaving  but  a 
small  cavity  ; in  the  parous  uterus  they  are  concave  Inward, 
leaving  a much  larger  cavity  (Fig.  141). 

The  convoluted  margins  of  the  old  sinuses  of  the  placentcal  site, 
if  observed,  afford  absolute  evidence.  ’I’hese  are  distinguishable 
for  some  months,  and,  according  to  Sir  J.  Williams  (sec  p.  288), 
so  long  as  twelve  months.  Tigmentation  at  the  placental  site 
may  also  be  observed.  The  thickened  appearance  of  the  arteries 
in  the  uterine  wall  is  a permanent  condition  (see  p.  288). 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  signs,  with  the  exception  of  the  con- 
voluted walls  of  the  sinuses,  might  possibly  be  simulated  after 
the  growth  of  a large  fibroid  tumour,  and  its  delivei'y  thiough  the 
genital  passages.  The  eversion  of  the  lips  of  the  cervix  may  result 
from  a bilateral  incision,  sometimes  made  with  the  view  of  cuiing 
dysmenorrluca. 
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The  New-Born  Infant. 

The  change  of  circulation  which  takes  place  immediately  after 
birth  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  96).  After  birth,  the  left 
ventricle  being  now  distended  by  blood  at  a higher  pressure,  and 
having  harder  work  to  do,  quickly  becomes  larger  and  thicker, 
in  proportion  to  the  right,  than  it  was  during  fmtal  life. 

The  rectum  soon  becomes  active,  and  e.xpels  the  meconium.  In 
two  or  three  days  the  motions  assume  the  ordinary  fecal  appear- 
ance, becoming  yellow  instead  of  green.  The  bowels  normally 
act  at  intervals  of  a few  hours,  the  motions  being  soft,  of  about 
the  consistency  of  mustard.  Urine  is  copious,  on  account  of  the 
liquid  nature  of  the  food,  and  of  low  specific  graAuty. 

Up  to  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  it  obtains  for  the  first  time 
an  ample  supply  of  milk,  the  child  loses  weight.  It  regains  its 
original  Aveight  at  the  end  of  about  a Aveek,  and  from  that  time 
increases  progressively.  The  temporary  loss  may  be  as  much 
as  seven  or  eight  ounces. 

The  remnant  of  the  umbilical  cord  dries  up  from  the  extremity 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  a line  of  demarcation  is  formed  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  skin,  at  Avliich  it  is  separated  generally  on  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  sometimes  later.  A granulating  surface  is  left, 
Avhich  cicatrises  in  a feAV  days.  The  caput  succedaueum  generally 
disappears  after  a day  or  tAvo,  and  in  a feAV  days,  or  Avithin  £avo 
weeks  at  the  utmost,  the  head  returns  to  the  original  shape, 
from  which  it  had  been  altered  by  the  moulding  produced  in 
delivery. 

For  a Aveek  or  more  the  skin  is  red  and  superficially  congested ; 
and  there  is  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  generally  in  fine  flakes. 
A\  ithin  the  same  time,  the  mammary  glands,  both  of  boys  and 
girls,  are  apt  to  become  red  and  SAVollen,  and  may  produce  a mucoid 
secretion.  This  condition  is  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a part  of 
the  cutaneous  hypersemia.  The  slight  inflammation  passes  off  in 
a feAV  days,  unless  the  glands  are  irritated  by  manipulation. 

When  the  hypertemic  redness  of  the  skin  is  beginning  to  pass 
off,  toAvard  the  end  of  the  first  Aveek,  sometimes  as  early  as  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  skin  often  becomes  coloured  yelloAV  by 
jaundice,  or  apparent  jaundice,  and  the  conjunctivie  jjartake  of 
the  same  tint.  Generally  the  appearance  of  the  feces  is  unaltered, 
the  urine  is  not  pigmented,  and  the  infant  does  not  appear  to 
suffer  much  in  health.  The  yelloAv  colour  usually  subsides  and 
disap[)ears  after  about  a week.  'I'liere  has  been  some  doubt 
Avhether  this  condition  is  true  jaundice  or  not.  'fhere  is  no  dofibt 
that  jaundice  occurs  from  pymmic  affection  of  the  liver,  due  to  the 
infection  of  pueiqjeral  septictemia.  It  is  ju’obable  also  that  true 
jaundice  may  be  set  up  in  some  Avay  not  fully  explained,  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  sudden  change  at  birth  in  the  circulation  through 
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tlie  liver.*  But  the  slighter  forms  of  apparent  jaundice,  in  which 
faeces  and  urine  are  unaffected,  are  ascribed  with  probability  to 
changes  in  the  blood.  It  is  supposed  that  a surplus  of  red 
corpuscles  is  broken  up  in  the  circulation,  and  that  colouring 
matter  derived  from  haematoidiu  transudes  into  the  tissues.  The 
yellow  tint,  when  manifested  in  this  slighter  form,  generally  passes 
off  without  treatment  within  about  a week. 

* Tlie  cliinimition  of  pressure  in  tlie  capillaries  of  the  liver  would  at  any  rate 
diminish  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  secreted  bile  into  the  circulation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PUERPERAL  STATE. 

In  the  management  of  the  puerperal  state,  the  most  essential 
points  are  to  secure  for  the  lying-in  woman  rest,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  for  a sufficient  period,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  any 
septic  influence  by  the  most  careful  regard  for  cleanliness  and 
hygiene.  The  susceptible  condition  of  the  nervous  system  which 
exists  during  pregnancy  continues,  and  is  even  more  marked, 
during  the  puerperal  state.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  see  that 
the  patient  is  not  excited  by  the  visits  of  friends,  or  by  too  many 
persons  in  the  room  ; and  to  protect  heV,  as  ffir  as  possible,  from 
any  source  of  painful  emotion. 

Cleanliness. — All  soiled  linen  and  sheets  should  be  removed 
after  delivery,  and  not  kept  in  the  room.  The  diapers  used  to 
absorb  the  lochial  discharge  should  be  changed  frequently,  before 
they  become  offensive  to  smell.  Antiseptic  wood-wool  diapers,  or 
the  “ ladies’  sanitary  towels  ” stuffed  with  absorbent  cotton,  are 
preferable  to  the  ordinary  diapers,  since  the  latter  may  not  have 
been  perfectly  purified  in  the  wash,  Sterilised  pads  of  cotton 
wool  wrapped  in  gauze,  secured  by  a T-bandage,  are  best  of  all, 
and  should  be  used  at  any  rate  in  hospital  practice.  Linen  and 
sheets  must  be  changed  whenever  they  become  soiled.  A fire  in 
the  room  is  useful,  for  the  sake  of  ventilation,  when  the  weather 
is  not  warm  enough  to  allow  a window  to  be  kept  open.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  lying-in  room  is  not  exposed  to  foul  air 
from  a water-clo.set,  or  to  access  of  sewer  gas,  or  other  septic 
exhalations.  The  room  should  be  aired  occasionally,  if  the 
window  is  not  open,  care  being  taken  to  protect  the  patient 
from  draught.  For  this  purpose  the  window  may  be  opened 
for  a minute  or  two,  several  times  a day,  even  in  winter,  the 
yiatient’s  head  being  covered  meanwhile  with  a shawl.  It  is 
better  not  to  darken  the  room,  except  when  the  patient  finds 
the  light  trying,  for  light  is  healthful  both  to  mother  and 
infant.  The  external  genitals  should  be  washed  several  times 
a day  with  au  antiseptic,  such  as  perchloride  of  mercury  1 in 
2,000,  or  lysol  in  1 per  cent,  solution.  For  this  purpose  sponges 
should  not  be  used,  but  tampons  of  absorbent  cotton,  which  are 
afterwards  destroyed. 

’I’he  triumph  of  antisepsis  in  lying-in  hospitals  was  at  first 
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obtained  by  tbe  routine  use  of  mercurial  doucbes  1 in  2,000 
during  the  puerperal  period,  in  addition  to  tbe  employment  of 
mercury  as  an  antiseptic  for  hands.  The  recent  tendency  in 
them,  however,  is  to  discard  douches  in  normal  cases ; but  other 
IDrecautions  have  been  substituted.  Thus  at  the  Maternity 
Hospital  of  New  York  douches  of  creolin  emulsion  1 per  cent, 
are  used  before  delivery.  The  genitals  are  washed  with  the 
same  after  deliveiy,  and  an  occlusion  bandage  is  then  applied 
containing  a pad  wrung  out  of  the  same  creolin  emulsion. 
'Phis  is  changed  every  two  hours,  or  whenever  the  patient  passes 
urine. 

In  |jrivate  practice  also  the  tendency  is  to  abandon  routine 
donclies  in  normal  cases,  since,  if  the  nnrse  is  not  very  careful  in 
her  antisepsis,  septic  infection  may  he  introduced  by  means  of  the 
douche.  They  may  he  called  for  if  the  lochial  discharge  becomes 


Fig.  1‘12. — LiuHcs'  bod-batli. 


oll'ensive.  ^Phe  antise])tic  should  ho  an  efficient  one,  not  too 
diluted  : and  as  an  additional  security,  the  water  should  in  all 
cases  he  sterilised  by  boiling.  If  used  at  all,  the  irrigation  should 
he  used  regularly  at  least  twdco  a day.  Otherwise  the  vaginal 
tube  may  rub  off  some  granulations,  and  leave  a spot  more  prone 
to  the  absorption  of  the  septic  material  allowed  afterwards  to 
form. 

For  use  in  private  practice,  a solution  of  chinosol  1 in  400 
appears  to  he  an  efficient  non-poisonous  antiseptic.  Iodide  or 
perchloride  of  mercury  1 in  4,000  may  however  he  nsed  without 
risk  of  producing  poi.sonous  effects,  provided  that  the  nurse  is 
skilled  and  that  care  is  taken  that  no  excess  remains  in  the 
vagina.  The  iodide  is  reputed  more  highly  antiseptic  and  less 
poisonous  than  the  perchloride,  hut  it  more  often  causes  irrita- 
tion to  the  vagina.  Creolin  emulsion  1 ])or  cent.,  and  tincture  of 
iodine  5i.-ii.  ad  Oj,  are  also  good  antiseptics. 

The  syringing  may  be  carried  out  either  by  Higginson’s  syringe. 
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or  by  an  irrigator,  a round  bed-pan,  or,  better  still,  a “ ladies’  bed- 
bath”  (Fig.  142),. being  placed  under  the  patient’s  hips.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  cushion  of  the  bed-bath  should  be  a new  one.  The 
irrigator  is  preferable  to  the  syringe,  for  it  is  less  likely  to  intro- 
duce air,  if  a little  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  from  the  tube  before 
its  introduction  into  the  vagina.  In  general  the  nurse  may 
use  the  irrigator  or  syringe  ; but,  if  there  is  much  soreness  at 
tlie  vulva,  the  patient  may  be  able  herself  to  introduce  the  tube 
with  less  discomfort.  The  vaginal  tube  should  be  of  glass,  and 
should  be  sterilised  by  boiling,  or  immersion  in  perchloride  of 
mercury  1 in  1,000. 

Diet  and  general  management. — Immediately  after  labour, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  give  some  liquid  nourishment,  such  as  beef- 
tea,  or  an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk.  After  the  baby  has  been 
washed  and  dressed,  and  soiled  linen  removed,  the  patient  should 
be  allowed  to  sleep.  If  labour  has  been  unusually  severe,  and  the 
patient  is  restless,  an  opiate  may  be  given,  but  it  is  preferable 
not  to  give  one  as  a general  rule.  If  after-pains  are  unusually 
troublesome,  a mild  anodyne,*  rather  than  opium  or  morphia,  is 
generally  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.  It  was  formerly  the  cmstom 
to  keep  lying-in  patients  on  low  diet,  with  the  idea  that  such  a 
regimen  was  antiphlogistic.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  better 
they  are  nourished  the  more  likely  they  are  to  resist  disease. 
Frequently  women  do  not  care  for  meat,  or  for  much  solid 
food,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and,  in  that  case,  there 
is  no  advantage  in  pressing  the  appetite.  'I'hey  should  then 
have  nourishing  food  in  a digestible  form,  a fair  allowance 
of  milk  in  some  shape,  as  well  as  soup  or  beef  tea,  tea  or  coffee 
with  toast  or  bread  and  butter,  eggs,  or  milk  gruel,  according 
to  taste.  There  is,  however,  no  harm  in  giving  fish,  chicken, 
or  digestible  meat  even  before  the  third  day,  if  the  patient 
likes  it,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  rise  of  temperature  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance  of  any  kind.  After  this  time,  in  the 
absence  of  febrile  disturbance,  she  may  take  ordinary  simple  diet 
in  reasonable  (quantity,  allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  of 
her  being  quiet  in  bed,  and  on  the  other  hand  for  the  material 
required  for  lactation.  In  the  absence  of  lactation,  less  ample 
diet  is  required. 

The  physician  should  visit  the  patient  within  twelve  hours  after 
delivery,  and  daily  for  the  first  week.  He  should  note  pulse  and 
temperature  at  each  visit,  unless  there  is  a nurse  who  is  able  to 
record  these  night  and  morning.  The  first  signal  of  any  disturb- 
ance will  often  be  given  by  a rise  of  temperature.  At  the  first 
visit  he  should  inquire  whether  urine  has  been  pas.sed,  and,  if  the 

* The  following  is  a u.seful  formula  ; — Potass.  Bromiil.  gr.  x.  ; Tinct.  Hyo- 
scyami,  5ss.  ; Sp.  Camphone,  11^  xv.  ; Mucilag.  Acacise,  5j.  ; Aq.  ad  5 j.  ; to  be 
taken  occasionally. 
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quantity  passed  is  very  little,  he  should  make  sure,  by  abdominal 
palpation,  whether  there  is  any  distension  of  bladder.  In  case  of 
retention,  the  catheter  must  be  used  at  least  twice  a day.  To 
prevent  the  setting  up  cystitis  by  carrying  septic  matter  into 
the  bladder,  the  lochia  should  be  washed  away  from  the  vulva  just 
before  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  by  an  antiseptic  solution, 
such  as  mercuric  iodide  1 in  4,000,  and  the  catheter  itself  washed 
in  a solution  of  perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  1 in  1,000,  and 
anointed  with  an  antiseptic  lubricant,  such  as  hino-creolin  or 
jicrchloridc  of  mercury  1 in  1,000  glycerine.  A glass  catheter, 
which  can  be  sterilised  by  boiling  water,  is  the  safest  to  use,  care 
being  taken  to  push  it  only  just  far  enough  into  the  bladder  to 
allow  the  urine  to  How.  For  the  first  twelve  hours  at  any  rate, 
the  urine  must  be  passed  iii  a horizontal  position  over  a bed-pan, 
and  this  position  is  often  a chief  cause  of  the  difficulty.  After 
that  time,  if  there  is  no  excessive  sanguineous  discharge,  the 
patient  may,  if  necessary,  be  allowed  to  kneel  up  to  pass  her 
urine,  or  to  sit  up  on  the  bed-bath,  or  turn  over  on  to  her 
face.  For  it  is  always  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  a catheter  if 
possilde.  Slie  should  be  encouraged  to  vary  her  position  in  bed 
from  time  to  time.  If  she  lies  constantly  on  her  back,  the  lochial 
discharge  is  dammed  up  in  the  vagina  by  the  j)orincum  ; if  she  is 
always  on  one  side,  it  may  be  retained  in  the  uterus,  the  fundus 
bagging  over  to  the  dependent  side.  The  kneeling  up  to  pass 
urine,  after  the  time  has  passed  when  it  would  cause  risk  of 
hajinorrhage,  has  the  advantage  that  it  assists  the  escape  of  the 
discharge.  With  the  same  object,  after  the  hrst  day  or  two,  if 
the  patient  is  doing  well,  she  may  be  supported  in  a sitting 
position  to  take  her  meals.  .She  should  also  be  in  the  sitting 
posture,  or  have  the  shoulders  supported  by  pillows,  to  give  the 
infant  the  breast.  'I'heso  expedients  are  more  called  for,  when 
the  plan  of  vaginal  irrigation  is  not  employed.  So  long  as  the 
patient  is  doing  well,  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  vaginal  examina- 
tions. If  there  is  occasion  for  doing  so,  the  hand  should  be 
washed  first  in  perchloride  of  mercury  1 in  1,000. 

To  obtain  early  warning  of  any  septic  or  inflammatory  mischief, 
it  is  desirable  not  only  to  keep  a record  of  temperature,  taken  at 
least  twice  a day,  but  to  record  the  progress  of  involution,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  height  of  the  fundus  above  the  symphysis  pubis. 
Bladder  and,  if  possible,  rectum  should  be  empty  when  the  obser- 
vation is  taken.  A convenient  mode*  is  to  record  the  height  of 
the  fundus  on  the  temperature  chart,  taking  the  line  representing 
each  degree  of  temperature  above  100°  as  representing  also  each 
inch  above  the  pubes.  Examples  of  this  are  shown  in  Figs.  143, 


* “Notes  on  tlic  Vuiialion  in  the  Heiglit  of  llio  Fundus  Uteri  during  the  Puer- 
periuin.”  Stevens  and  Qritlitli.  Obstot.  Trans.,  1895. 
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144.  Fig.  143  shows  the  cuive  obtained  from  an  average  of 
thirty-four  cases;  Fig.  144  illustrates  the  effect  of  saprtemia  in 


Fig.  143. — Chart  showiug  involution  of  uterus.  Average  of  thirty-four  cases. 
(After  Stevens  and  Griffith.) 


Fig.  144. — Chart  showing  involution  of  uterus.  Rapra'iiiia.  Effect  of  one  douche, 
and  clearing  out  uterus.  (After  Stevens  and  Griflith.) 

checking  involution,  and  the  result  of  one  douche  and  clearing 
out  uterus. 

If  possible,  the  patient  should  keej)  her  bed  for  ten  days,  or  for 
a longer  time,  if  the  discharge  is  still  sanguineous,  and  she  should 
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return  to  it,  if  getting  up  brings  on  again  a red  discharge.  On 
first  leaving  it,  slie  should  spend  much  of  her  time  reclining 
on  a sofa,  and  should  not  return  completely  to  her  ordinary 
mode  of  life,  or  undertake  severe  exertion,  till  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  at  which  time  involution  ought  to  be  fairly  complete. 
In  the  case  of  a primipara,  when  there  has  been  much  laceration, 
or  bursting  of  soft  parts,  it  is  often  desirable  for  the  recumbent 
position  to  be  maintained,  for  the  most  part,  for  three  or  even 
four  weeks. 

Action  of  the  bowels.  —It  is  usual  to  secure  an  action  of  the 
bowels  on  the  third  day,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  leave  them 
confined  longer  than  this.  If  the  ])atient  does  not  dislike  it,  and 
the  nurse  is  skilful,  a copious  enema  of  soap  and  water  avoids  the 
noce.ssity  of  an  aperient.  Otherwise  a mild  laxative  maybe  given. 
'I'lie  traditional  castor-oil  is  often  disliked.  If  not,  it  may  be  given 
in  a dose  of  two  drachms.  Or  its  j)lace  may  be  taken  by  the  com- 
])ound  li(|norice  powder,  or  tamar  indien,  or  the  following  pill : — 
Ext.  Aloes  Socot.,  gr.  f;  Ext.  Nucis  Vomictc,  gr.  ss.  ; Ext.  Hyo- 
scyami,  gr.  iij.  ; Pulv.  Glycyrrhiz.  y.  .s. 

Lactation. — Not  only  does  the  infant  thrive  better  when 
suckled  tlian  when  fed  artificially,  but  it  is  most  important  for  the 
mother  herself  to  suckle  at  least  until  the  completion  of  involution, 
that  she  may  not  lose  the  stimulus  to  the  contraction  and  involu- 
tion of  the  uterus  associated  with  the  pcrforniauce  of  that  function. 
Even  if  the  milk  is  deficient  in  (piantity  or  poor  in  quality,  she 
should  at  least  partially  nurse  her  infant  for  the  first  four  or  six 
weeks,  if  no  longer.  4’he  only  causes  which  should  prevent  this 
are  entire  absence  of  milk,  or  nipples  which  are  useless  for 
suckling  cither  from  flattening,  want  of  development,  or  cracks 
which  render  suckling  too  painful.  Lactation  should  not  be  con- 
tinued after  the  puerperal  period,  either  if  the  milk  is  poor  in 
quality,  so  that  the  child  does  not  thrive  upon  it,  or  if  the  mother  s 
health  is  so  delicate  that  injury  to  her  from  it  is  to  be  feared, 
especially  if  she  has  a tendency  to  phthisis,  or  belongs  to  fi 
strongly  phthisical  family. 

The  child  should  be  put  to  the  breast  for  the  first  time  within 
twelve  hours  after  delivery,  when  the  mother  has  had  some  sleep. 
For  the  first  two  days  suckling  should  be  repeated  only  two  or 
three  times  a day.  As  soon  as  the  milk  is  freely  secreted,  about 
the  third  day,  the  infant  should  be  accustomed  to  take  the  breast 
at  regular  intervals  of  about  two  hours,  a little  later  at  tluee 
hours’  interval,  and  afterwards  four  hours.  During  the  night  it 
may  be  allowed  to  sleep  as  long  as  it  will,  so  that,  if  possible,  the 
mother  may  not  be  disturbed  more  than  once.  Eight  or  nine 
feedings  at  first  in  the  twenty-four  hours  are  generally  suHicicnt. 
No  other  food  is  generally  necessary  before  the  secretion  of  milk, 
but  if  the  infant  appears  hungry,  a few  teaspoonfuls  of  milk  and 
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water,  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  may  be  given  ; or,  if 
sterilised,  cows’  milk  may  be  given  nndiluted. 

The  duration  of  each  feediiag  may  vary  from  five  to  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  child  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  obtain  the  milk.  About  ten  minutes  is  an 
average.  If  tlie  milk  is  vomited  or  curds  appear  in  the  stools, 
it  is  generally  a sign  that  the  child  is  taking  moi’e  than  it  can 
digest. 

Tlie  child  should  be  weighed  at  least  twice  a week.  It  should 
regain  its  birth  weight  in  ten  days,  and  afterwards  gain  about  five 
ounces  a week  for  the  first  two  or  three  months. 

Tlie  child  should  lie  in  a bassinette,  and  not  in  the  bed  with  its 
mother.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep  with  the  nipple 
in  its  mouth.  After  suckling,  the  nipples  should  be  washed  and 
carefully  dried.  This  does  much  to  prevent  their  becoming 
cracked.  The  child’s  mouth  should  also  be  washed  out  with  a 
piece  of  linen  rag  dipped  in  water.  By  this  means  the  production 
of  thrush,  by  the  growth  of  a fungus  in  the  mouth,  is  prevented. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  wash  the  nipples  also  before  the  suckling  as 
well  as  after.  Both  breasts  should  be  used  at  each  time  of 
nursing,  that  the  tension  may  be  equally  relieved,  if  both  are 
tense ; otherwise  they  may  be  used  alternately.  Primiparte  may 
require  instruction  in  the  mode  of  supporting  the  infant  on  the 
arm  in  a nearly  horizontal  position,  and  adjusting  the  nipple,  so 
that  the  nostrils  are  not  obstructed  by  pressing  against  the 
breast,  but  are  free  for  breathing.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
mother  to  press  down  the  areola  by  one  finger  placed  above,  the 
other  below  it,  especially  if  the  breast  is  tense  or  the  nipple 
flattened. 

The  breast  may  become  knotty  and  painful,  when  the  milk  is 
first  secreted,  from  the  secretion  not  escaping  freely  through  the 
ducts.  Gentle  friction  in  the  direction  of  the  nipple  is  then  useful, 
and,  if  the  infant  is  not  able  to  suck  strongly,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  draw  a little  milk  with  a breast  glass,  fitted  with  elastic  tube 
and  mouthpiece.  If,  however,  suckling  is  not  intended,  and  the 
milk  is  to  be  suppressed,  all  friction  or  drawing  of  the  breasts 
should  be  avoided.  The  breasts  should  be  supported,  if  swollen 
and  tender,  and  gentle  pressure  made  upon  them.  Tliis  may  be 
done  by  covering  each  breast  with  a thin  layer  of  cottonwool,  and 
compressing  it  with  two  large  handkerchiefs,  one  tied  above  the 
opposite  shoulder  the  other  below  the  opposite  armpit ; or  both 
breasts  may  be  supported  and  gently  compressed  by  a carefully 
adjusted  bandage,  the  nipples  being  left  free.  At  the  same  time 
the  woman  should  drink  little,  and  the  bowels  should  bo  kept 
acting  freely  by  a saline  laxative,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
If  necessary,  belladonna  may  be  used  for  its  local  influence  in 
checking  the  secretion  of  milk,  or  may  bo  given  internally.  The 
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best  method  is  to  smear  the  breasts  with  glycerine  of  belladonna.*' 
Iodide  of  potassium,  which  has  a specific  action  in  checking  the 
gland-activity,  may  also  be  given  in  twenty-grain  doses,  three  or 
four  times  repeated. 

If  the  mother’s  milk  is  insufficient  in  quantity,  she  should  suckle 
at  longer  intervals,  and  the  breast  should  be  supplemented  by 
cows’  milk  suitably  diluted,  or  sterilised,  and  given  by  the  bottle. 
This  plan  is  mncli  better  for  the  infant  than  an  entirely  artificial 
diet,  although  with  the  lower  classes  it  is  often  necessary  to  combat 
a prejudice  against  “ mi.xing  the  milks.”  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
milk  is  excessive,  the  mother  shoidd  drink  less  liquid,  and  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  acting  freely.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to 
draw  oft  tlie  excess  with  a breast-glass,  as  the  milk  usually  runs 
away  spontaneously. 

’I’he  only  mode  of  maintaining  or  increasing  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  to  give  a diet  with  plenty  of  liquid,  and  a reasonable  abundance 
of  nitrogenous  food,  especially  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  food  con- 
taining abundance  of  nitrogen,  such  as  lentils,  beans,  or  peas.  A 
moderate  (juantity  of  stout  or  beer  is  advantageous  if  it  does  not 
disagree.  The  so-called  galactagognes  (such  as  castor-oil  leaves 
locally  applied)  arc  not  to  be*  relied  upon.  Pilocarpine  in  small 
doses  is  reputed  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

Management  of  the  new-born  infant. — As  soon  after 
delivery  as  the  nurse’s  attention  is  no  longer  required  for  the 
mother,  she  washes  and  dresses  the  child,  which  has  meanwhile 
been  covered  up  in  a piece  of  flannel.  She  places  it  in  a warm 
bath,  and  washes  it  all  over  with  soap  and  water.  First  of  all 
the  eyes,  and  their  neighhourhood,  which  have  already  been  wiped 
clean  from  mucus,  should  be  carefully  cleansed  by  means  of  a piece 
of  soft  linen  rag  dipped  in  clean  water.  If  the  vernix  caseosa  be 
unusually  adherent,  it  may  be  softened  by  smearing  cold  cream 
over  it,  but  too  much  friction  in  removing  it  should  be  avoided. 
The  mode  of  treating  the  funis  traditional  with  nurses  is  to  wrap 
it  in  a piece  of  linen  in  which  a hole  has  been  burnt,  through  which 
to  pass  the  funis,  and  to  change  the  piece  of  linen  daily.  It  is 
preferable  to  wrap  it  in  a piece  of  absorbent  gauze,  several  layers 
together,  or  in  absorbent  cotton.  The  funis  is  then  turned 
upward  on  the  abdomen,  and  kept  in  place  by  a binder,  which 
should  not  be  too  tight.  After  the  funis  has  dropped  off,  a small 
flat  pad  of  dry  linen  should  be  placed  over  the  umbilicus  until  it 
has  completely  cicatrised. 

The  clothing  of  the  infant  should  bo  warm,  but  not  tight  enough 
to  compress  thorax  or  abdomen,  or  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
the  limbs.  A diaper  folded  in  a triangular  shape  is  used.  The 
antei’icr  corner  is  brought  up  between  the  thighs  over  the  abdomen. 


Ext.  IJolliwloiinie,  gr.  lx.  ; Glyccriui,  ^j. 
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and  kept  in  place  by  the  lateral  corners  tied  across  it ; no  pins 
should  be  used  about  the  baby.  To  prevent  excoriation  of  the 
skin,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  change  the  diapers  as  soon  as 
they  are  wetted  or  soiled,  and  to  cleanse  and  dry  the  buttocks. 
The  child  will  generally  give  notice  by  crying  when  it  has 
passed  any  evacuations.  The  child  should  be  washed  in  a warm 
bath  everv  day,  and,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  morning  and 
evening.  The  flexures  should  be  thoroughly  dried  after  washing, 
and  dusted  with  pure  starch  powder.  For  the  comfort  of  the 
mother  it  is  desirable  to  accustom  the  infant,  from  the  first,  to 
go  to  sleep,  laid  quietly  in  its  cradle,  without  nursing  or  rocking 
to  sleep. 

Selection  of  a wet-nurse. — When  a mother  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  nurse,  nourishment  by  a wet-nurse  is  undoubtedly 
more  favourable  for  the  child  than  hottle- feeding,  as  ordinarily 
carried  out.  . With  a patient  of  the  upper  classes,  therefore,  this 
alternative  may  be  recommended  ; but  the  necessity  for  it  is,  to 
a great  extent,  done  away  with,  where  humanised  milk,  or  the 
specially  prepared  “modified  milk  ” can  be  procured. 

The  wet-nurse  should  have  the  appearance  of  good  health,  and 
be  free  from  any  sign  or  suspicion  of  syphilis,  scrofula,  or  tuber- 
culosis. She  should  also  have  sound,  well-developed  nipples, 
well-developed  breasts,  not  too  fat,  and  the  milk  should  flow  from 
them  easily.  The  best  age  is  between  20  and  35.  It  is  preferable 
that  the  age  of  her  infant  should  not  be  too  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  one  to  be  nursed,  but  it  should  be  older  rather  than  younger. 
The  best  test  of  the  quality  of  her  milk  is  the  condition  of  her  own 
infant.  This  should  also  be  inspected,  especially  about  the 
buttocks,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  eruption  or  other  sign  sug- 
gesting any  possibility  of  syphilitic  taint.  If  the  milk  is  specially 
examined,  it  should  have  a specific  gravity  of  about  1030,  give 
a percentage  of  cream  as  much  as  3 per  cent,  by  lactometer, 
and  under  the  microscope  show  abundant  milk  globules,  no 
colostrum  corpuscles.  If  the  infant,  after  fair  trial,  does  not 
thrive  with  one  wet-nurse,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  her  for 
another. 

The  diet  of  the  wet-nurse  and  amount  of  exercise  taken  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  what  she  has  been  accustomed  to.  If  she 
is  put  upon  an  unnecessarily  rich  diet,  and  leads  a more  inactive 
life  than  before,  the  milk  is  apt  to  fail.  3’wo  meals  of  meat  in 
the  day,  and  about  a pint  of  stout  or  beer,  if  she  is  accustomed  to 
take  alcohol,  may  be  given. 

Artificial  feeding. — A large  part  of  the  mortality  of  hand-fed 
children  in  the  lower  classes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  farinaceous 
food  is  frequently  given  within  the  first  few  month.s,  at  a time 
when,  from  the  imperfect  development  of  the  salivary  glands,  the 
infant  has  little  or  no  power  of  digesting  starch.  In  general,  only 
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milk  ^should  be  given  for  the  first  six  montlis.  Goats’  milk  and 
asses’  milk  both  have  an  advantage  over  cows’  milk  in  a closer 
resemblance  to  human  milk.  In  general,  liowever,  cows’  milk  will 
be  the  only  substitute  available.  ’I'he  object,  of  coui'se,  is  to  make 
the  substitute  resemble  human  milk  as  closely  as  possible.  Tlie 
following  table  gives  the  average  percentage  of  constituents  in 
each  : — 


Hum.au. 

Cow. 

Proteids  

4-6 

Rutter  

3-2 

4-0 

Milk-sugar  

6-0 

3-8 

Salts 

0-2 

0-6 

The  ])roportions  in  human  milk,  however,  vary  considerably, 
especially  that  of  proteids.  Thus  the  percentage  of  proteids  given 
by  different  authorities  varies  as  widely  as  from  U5  to  3’9.  While 
poorer  in  casein,  human  milk  has  a larger  proj)ortiou  of  lact- 
albumen,  which  coagulates  on  boiling  and  forms  the  film  on  boiled 
milk.  Thus  the  percentage  of  nutrient  materials  is  about  11 ‘9 
in  human  milk  and  13  in  cows’  milk.  If  water  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  the  milk  be  added  to  cows’  milk,  the  pro[)ortion  of  proteids  will 
be  about  right,  but  the  milk  will  be  poor  in  cream  and  sugar.  The 
chief  difficulty,  however,  is  in  the  digestion  of  the  casein,  and  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  casein  of  cows’  milk  coagulates  in  larger, 
firmer  curds,  which  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the  flocculi 
of  human  milk.  Practically,  therefore,  it  has  genei’ally  been  found 
desirable  to  add  an  equal  part  of  water,  i)rovided  that  the  milk  has 
not  been  previously  watered,  for  infants  under  three  months ; and 
two  parts  of  water  for  infants  under  one  month.  In  the  absence 
of  perfect  sterilisation  of  the  milk,  this  rule  still  holds.  The 
digestion  of  the  casein  is  the  chief  point  to  be  attended  to.  If 
undigested  curds  are  vomited  or  seen  in  the  fieces,  the  milk  must 
be  more  diluted.  It  is  a common  mistake,  however,  with  nurses 
to  dilute  the  milk  too  much  and  too  long.  After  three  mouths  the 
proportion  of  water  may  generally  be  reduced  to  half  the  milk  ; 
after  four  to  one-third,  and  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  onward  the  milk 
may  be  given  undiluted. 

The  water  for  dilution  should  be  boiled.  It  is  still  better  to  use 
very  thin  barley  water  or  decoction  of  arrowroot  (5j.  ad  Oj.) ; this 
prevents  the  curds  formed  from  being  so  large.  This  plan  may, 
therefore,  be  adopted,  if  undigested  curds  are  seen.  Decoction  of 
isinglass  or  gum  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  sterilise  the  milk  itself  by  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  then  cooling  it  rapidly,  or,  better,  by  heating  it  in  a proper 
milk  steriliser.  This  is  the  more  desirable  in  towns  where  the 
milk  cannot  be  got  perfectly  fresh. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Rudin,  it  is  best  if  the  milk  is 
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efficiently  sterilised  to  give  it  undiluted.  It  is  found  that,  with 
sterilised  milk,  hard  curds  are  not  formed  in  the  stomach,  and 
experiments  show  that  the  infants  gain  weight  more  rapidly  on 
undiluted  than  on  diluted  milk.  A convenient  form  of  milk 
steriliser  is  shown  in  Fig.  145.  The  boiling  pan  contains  seven 
bottles,  each  containing  a measure  of  food,  and  fitted  with  a 
valvular  cap,  which  allows  steam  to  escape,  but  prevents  the 
entrance  of  air.  The  water  is  to  be  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for 
forty  minutes.  A supply  sufficient  for  twenty-four  hours  is  thus 
prepared.  When  the  food  is  required,  a bottle  is  heated  in  the 


Fig.  145. — Hawksley’s  Milk  Steriliser. 


food  warmer,  till  the  thermometer  marks  100°.  The  rubber  cap 
IS  then  taken  off  and  replaced  by  a soft  rubber  nipple,  and  the 
jottle  is  at  once  given  to  the  child.  Milk  sterilised  in  this  way  is 
ound  not  to  have  suffered  the  diminution  of  digestibility  which  is 
noticed  in  bf)iled  milk. 

Anotlier  plan  is  not  absolutely  to  sterilise  but  to  “pasteurise” 
le  milk,J)y  keeping  it  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  at  a tempera- 
ure  of  150^—160°.  By  this  means  it  is  found  that  at  any  rate 
pa  logenic  niicrobes  are  destroyed.  Hawksley’s  steriliser  may  be 
A . the  same  object  is  more  easily  attained  by 

yrnard  s steriliser.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  method  no 
appreciable  alteration  in  the  natural  taste  and  (luality  of  the  milk 
IS  produced. 
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Sterilisation  of  milk  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  that  the  milk 
should  be  as  fresh  and  uncontaminated  as  possible  before  sterilisa- 
tion. Scurvy  sometimes  occurs  in  infants  fed  on  sterilised  milk, 
and  is  ascribed  to  toxins  having  been  formed  in  the  milk  before  steri- 
lisation rather  than  to  destruction  of  nutritive  value  by  heating. 

The  proper  proportion  of  sugar  to  add  is  about  sixty  grains  to 
four  ounces  of  diluted  milk.  Milk  sugar  is  of  course  the  best,  but 
in  the  absence  of  it,  ordinary  white  sugar  may  be  added.  Practi- 
cally a small  lump  may  be  dissolved  in  each  bottle  of  milk.  The 
milk  should  bo  given  warm,  at  a temperature  of  about  98°  F.  A 
young  infant  will  not  require  more  than  from  one  to  two  ounces 
at  a time. 

It  is  often  recommended  that  the  milk  should  be  from  one  cow. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  cow  is  liable  to  periods 
of  heat  even  during  lactation,  and  that  then  the  milk  is  apt  to 
disagree,  whereas  the  effect  is  not  noticed  when  the  milk  of  a 
dairy  is  all  mixed.  In  towns  it  obviously  requires  much  faith  to 
believe  that  milk  from  one  cow  is  really  obtained. 

Gondenseil  milk,  diluted  with  water,  has  the  advantage  that  the 
casein  does  not  clot  in  such  large  curds  as  that  of  fresh  milk.  It 
sometimes  agrees  better  therefore  for  a time  when  the  infant  does 
not  digest  the  casein.  It  has  a great  disadvantage,  however,  of 
containing  much  too  large  a ])roportion  of  sugar.  Its  prolonged 
use  seems  unadvisable  on  this  accoiint,  and,  though  fattening, 
appears  to  tend  towards  the  production  of  rickets.  Unsweetened 
condensed  milk,  which  may  now  be  obtained,  is  preferable,  but 
will  only  keep  about  a day  after  the  opening  of  tlie  tin.  AVith 
this  a little  sugar  should  bo  added  at  the  time  of  use.  It  is  still 
commoner  with  condensed  than  with  fresh  milk  to  make  the 
mixture  too  weak,  f'our  j)arts  of  water  to  one  of  milk  make  it 
ecpial  ill  strength  to  fresh  milk,  not  reckoning  the  added  sugar. 
For  the  infant’s  use,  therefore,  not  more  than  about  nine  or  ten 
parts  of  water  should  generally  be  added,  except  for  the  first  three 
or  four  weeks,  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  as  much  as 
fourteen  or  fifteen  parts. 

“Humanised  milk”  is  now  made  by  some  of  the  dairy  companies 
from  cows’  milk,  by  the  addition  of  cream,  freshly  prepared  whey, 
and  milk  sugar.  This  may  be  used  with  advantage,  where  it  can 
be  obtained,  and  is  generally  sent  out  sterilised,  or  it  cmi  be 
sterilised  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  milk,  in  the  milk  steriliser. 
If  pure  cows’  milk  can  be  obtained,  a close  approximation  to 
human  milk  will  be  given  by  the  following  plan.  Add  to  the  milk 
two-thirds  its  bulk  of  water,  and  to  each  four  ounces  of  the  mixture, 
add  sixty  grains  of  milk  sugar,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
The  whole  is  then  to  be  heated  in  the  steriliser.  The  best  cream 
is  that  obtained  in  the  centrifugal  separator,  not  by  skimming,  so 
that  it  may  be  supplied  fresher. 
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Tlie  latest  improvement  in  infant  feeding  is  the  introduction  of 
milk  laboratories,  the  first  of  which  was  instituted  at  Boston,  U.S.  A., 
at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Botch,  under  the  name  of  the  Walker- 
Gordon  Laboratory.  In  these  the  cows’  milk  is  standardised, 
and  milk  is  prepared  for  each  individual  infant  with  the  exact 
proportions  prescribed  by  the  physician,  and  sent  out  sterilised. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  such  a prescription  : — 


Proteids.  ...... 

Fat  ....... 

Sugar  ....... 

Number  of  feedings  .... 

Amount  for  each  feeding 

Heat  to  170°  F. , 30  minutes. 


1 "5  per  cent. 
3 „ 

3 .. 

8 

4 ounces. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  to  be  given  to  a 
healthy  infant : — 


Weeks  of  Life. 

Percentages. 

Amount 
Fed  in  ozs. 

Daily  Quantity 
in  ozs. 

Proteids. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

First  . 

0-75 

2-00 

4-50 

u 

4-15 

Second 

TOO 

2-50 

5-50 

15—20 

Third  . 

100 

3-00 

6 00 

2 

20—24 

Fourth 

1-00 

3-00 

6-00 

24—30 

Eighth 

T2.5 

3-50 

6.50 

26—34 

Twelfth 

1-2,5 

3-50 

6-50 

3f 

30—36 

Sixteenth 

T50 

3-75 

6-50 

4i 

34—38 

Twenty-  fourth 

1'75 

3-75 

6-50 

5i 

36—40 

Thirty-second 

T75 

4-00 

7-00 

6 

38—42 

Fortieth 

2-00 

4-00 

6-50 

6| 

38—44 

Forty-eighth 

2-50 

4-00 

6-50 

7i 

40—45 

This  modified  milk  may  now  he  obtained  from  the  AValker- 
Gordon  Laboratory,  79,  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London. 

hen  the  mother’s  milk  causes  colic  it  will  often  be  advantageous 
to  wean  the  infant  and  use  the  modified  milk. 

Indications,  according  to  which  the  proteids,  fat,  and  sugar  are 
to  be  varied,  may  be  obtained  from  the  condition  of  the  infant. 
Excess  of  proteids  is  shown  by  undigested  curds  in  the  motions. 
This  condition  is  also  a frequent  cause  of  colic.  Sometimes  there 
is  diarrhoea,  but  more  frecpiently  constipation.  FIxcess  of  fat  is 
indicated  by  frequent  vomiting.  It  is  sometimes  shown  by  frequent 
niotions,  which  are  nearly  normal  in  appearance.  In  some  cases 
they  contain  small  round  lumps  of  fat,  somewhat  resembling 
casein.  The  most  constant  indication  that  too  little  fat  is  given 
is  constipation  with  hard,  dry  motions.  If  too  little  sugar  is  given 
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the  gain  of  weight  is  apt  to  be  too  slow.  Excess  of  sugar  may  be 
shown  by  colic,  or  thin,  green,  acid  motions.  If  the  gain  in  weight 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  indigestion,  all  the 
ingredients  should  be  increased. 

If  milk  thus  prepared  does  not  suit,  a partially  peptonised  milk 
may  be  tried.  Milk,  diluted  as  above,  is  heated  to  140°,  and  a 
])eptonising  powder  containing  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  Benger’s 
liquor  pancreaticus  5j  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  ten  grains  to 
half  a pint  of  milk,  is  added.  The  temperature  is  then  gradually 
raised  in  the  course  of  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  to  160°,  and 
finally  for  a moment  to  the  boiling  point,  when  the  process  is 
complete. 

The  only  farinaceous  food  allowable  for  young  infants  is  Liebig’s 
food,  in  whicli  the  starch  is,  to  a considerable  extent,  already  con- 
verted into  glucose  by  the  action  of  malt.  If  the  infant  Avill  not 
thrive  on  milk,  and  a wet-nurse  is  not  available,  Liebig’s  food  may 
be  tried.  Even  this,  however,  does  not  answer  so  well  before 
tlie  third  month  as  it  does  after  that  time,  when  the  salivary 
glands  are  beginning  to  bo  active.  Infant  foods  are  prepared 
on  Liebig’s  principle  by  Allen  &,  H anbury,  Liiflund,  and  others. 
Nestle’s  infant  food  is  a dry  powder,  in  which  part  of  the  starch 
is  also  converted  into  glucose.  It  may  be  used  after  the  third 
month. 

In  bottle-feeding  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  of  essential 
importance.  'I’he  food,  unless  sterilised  as  described  above,  should 
be  prepared  fresh  each  time  of  feeding  ; bottle  and  nipple  should 
be  most  carefully  cleansed  and  kept  in  water  when  notin  use;  and 
that  form  of  feeding-bottle  should  be  chosen  in  which  the  tube  is 
dispensed  with  entirely,  and  the  nipple  fitted  immediately  to  the 
neck  of  the  bottle.  If  the  milk  cannot  be  obtained  frequently 
fresh,  to  each  bottle  of  milk  may  be  added  a grain  or  two  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  correct  any  acid  reaction  ; or,  if  the  infant 
has  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea,  a little  lime-water.  Regularity  of 
meals  must  be  observed  as  with  breast-feeding.  The  infant  should 
always  be  nursed  while  it  is  feeding.  The  nurse  must  never  be 
allowed  to  let  the  bottle  remain  in  the  cradle  with  the  infant  to 
soothe  it  to  sleep. 

When  the  child  is  seven  months  old,  one  of  the  farinaceous  foods 
which  contain  all  the  ingredients  of  wheat,  not  merely  starch, 
should  be  given  in  addition  to  the  milk.  From  this  time  it  is 
well  to  give  also  some  gravy,  or  beef-tea,  with  a little  bread. 
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ABNORMAL  PREGNANCY. 

Ectopic  or  Extra-uterine  Foetation. 

PTnder  the  head  of  abuoniial  pregnancy  may  be  included  all 
cases  of  what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  extra-uterine  foetation,  but 
may  receive  the  more  widely  inclusive  term  of  “ ectopic  ” foetation. 
By  this  is  meant  the  arrest  of  the  ovum  at  some  point  before  it  has 
reached  tlie  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Closely  allied  with  this  is  the 
development  of  the  ovum  in  one  horn  of  a double  uterus,  when 
that  horn  is  so  rudimentary  that  pregnancy  cannot  go  on  in  a 
normal  course. 

Varieties. — The  ovum  may  either  escape  altogether  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  become  implanted  there,  or  it  may  become 
arrested  anywhere  in  its  course  between  the  Graafian  follicle  and 
the  uterine  cavity,  and  may  or  may  not  afterwards  escape  by  rupture 
from  its  original  situation.  Hence  we  have  the  following  varieties 
of  ectopic  foetation  : — 1.  Ovarian  ; 2.  Primary  abdominal ; 3.  Tubo- 
ovarian,  or  tubo-abdominal,  when  the  ovum  is  contained  in  a sac 
fonned  between  the  pavilion  of  the  tube  and  the  ovary,  or  a portion 
of  the  peritoneum  ; 4.  Tubal  ; 5.  Tubo-uteriue  or  interstitial,  when 
the  ovum  is  arrested  in  that  part  of  the  tube  which  passes  through 
the  uterine  wall ; 6.  Secondary  abdominal,  when  the  ovum  partially 
escapes  by  ru2)ture  of  the  sac ; 7.  Intra-ligamentous  or  extra- 
peritoneal,  when  the  sac  formed  by  the  tube  ruptures  into  the 
broad  ligament,  and  the  ovum  develops  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament.  To  these  varieties  of  extra-uterine  foetation  must 
be  added  ; 8.  Pregnancy  in  an  abnormal  uterus,  generally  the 
rudimentary  horn  of  a uterus  unicornis. 

Causation. — In  some  instances  obstacles  are  discovered  which 
may  have  impeded  the  course  of  the  ovum,  such  as  a small  polypus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  a fibroid  tumour.  It  is 
probable  that  in  some  cases  the  obstacle  may  consist  in  a twisting 
of  the  tube  due  to  ])eritoneal  adhesions,  or  to  a constriction  or 
atresia  of  the  tube.  Such  conditions,  however,  cannot  usually  be 
verified  by  autopsy  as  having  existed  j)rior  to  impregnation,  on 
account  of  the  great  alterations  produced  by  the  iiiflnmmation  set 
up  by  the  presence  of  the  extra-uterine  sac. 

One  morbid  condition  has  often  been  found  in  the  remaining 
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parts  of  both  tubes  in  cases  of  tubal  foetation,  namely,  a clu-onic 
catarrhal  salpingitis,  not  usually  with  entire  loss  of  epithelium. 
This  might  promote  tubal  foetation  in  two  w'ays.  If  the  epithelium 
were  entirely  lost  at  some  spot,  the  ovum  might  adhere  more 
reaclih^  as  it  is  supposed  to  do  to  the  endometrium  after  the 
superficial  exfoliation  of  menstruation.  Short  of  destruction  of 
epitlieliuin,  salpingitis  generally  causes  irregular  adhesion  of  the 
plicsc  of  the  tube  : and  in  this  waxy  culs-de-sac  nxay  be  formed  in 
wdiicli  tlic  ovum  may  be  caught.  Another  theory  of  causation 
lias  been  propounded  by  Webster,  namely,  that  the  fault  lies  in  a 
congenital  abnormality  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tube, 
which  renders  it  susceptible  to  be  stimulated  by  the  presence  of 
an  ovum  to  produce  decidual  tissue,  a peculiarity  which  ought  to 
be  limited  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 

Clinical  observation,  however,  tends  to  confirm  the  view  that  the 
cause  is  often  some  acquired  morbid  condition  hindering  normal 
]iregnancy,  and  probably  also  altering  the  character  of  the  tubal 
mucous  membrane.  For  the  subjects  of  ectopic  foetation  are 
rarely  very  young,  generally  over  thirty  years  old  ; and,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  either  lived  for  years  in  sterile  marriage,  or  a 
good  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  pregnancy.  If  the 
cause  of  extra-uterine  were  always  a congenital  abnormality  it 
might  be  expected  that  it  would  generally  occur  in  a first  pregnancy. 
Extra-uterine  ju’cgnancy  soon  after  marriage  is  not,  however,  so 
rare  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  and  1 have  met  with  a case 
in  which,  after  opei'ation  for  ruptured  tubal  foetation,  a second 
normal  child  was  born  within  a year  from  marriage.  There  is 
another  curious  mode  of  origin  which  appears  to  occur  in  women 
who  have  not  shown  any  <legroe  of  sterility ; namely,  the  interference 
of  one  ovum  with  another  on  their  w'ay  to  the  uterus.  According 
to  Dr.  Barry’s*  statistics,  twin  ])regnancies  are  at  least  four  times 
as  common  in  extra-uterine  as  in  normal  foetation  : a pi’oportion 
which  ])roves  that  some  causal  relation  must  exist.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  second  ovum  may  be  obstructed  by  the  first  in 
reaching  or  passing  along  the  tube.  Later  authorities,  how'ever, 
have  criticised  these  statistics,  on  the  ground  that  not  only  twin 
pregnancies  are  included,  but  others,  in  which  a uterine  pregnancy 
has  subsequently  occurred,  with  an  extra-uterine  foetus  still  retained 
in  the  abdomen. 

Pathological  anatomy.— The  pathological  anatomy  and  usual 
course  vary  in  different  varieties. 

Ovarian  foetation. — Until  quite  recently  some  authorities  denied 
the  possibility  of  ovarian  foetation.  Several  recent  cases,  howevei, 
have  demonstrated  an  early  embryo  in  a sac  within  the  ovary,  and 
the  evidence  is  now  admitted  as  convincing.  Ovarian  hntatiun  is 


* Extra- Uterine  I’regnanc}'.  Ey  Dr.  Parry. 
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very  much  rarer  than  tubal  ; but  now  that  its  possibility  is 
established,  it  is  probable  that  some  cases  in  which  the  preg- 
nancy was  too  advanced  for  absolute  demonstration  were  really 
ovarian.  It  may  turn  out,  moreover,  that  the  condition  known 
as  blood-cyst  of  the  ovary  may  sometimes  be  due  to  foetation. 

Spiegelberg  considered  that  thirteen  recorded  cases  satisfied  the 
necessary  criteria  for  proof,  including  the  presence  of  ovarian 
tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  sac.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some 
cases  which  were  regarded  as  ovarian,  from  the  position  of  the  sac 
being  similar  to  that  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  without  any  peritoneal 
adhesions,  were  really  intra-ligamentous,  since  the  latter  variety 
has  been  found  to  be  comparatively  common.  Ovarian  tissue 
may  in  such  a case  be  found  in  the  wall  of  the  sac,  from  the 
ovary  having  become  spread  out  upon  its  surface.  Cases  of 
advanced  pregnancy  are  not  decisive,  since  the  tube  is  not  found 
intact  at  that  stage.  Among  the  older  cases  are  the  following  : — 
In  a case  reported  by  Porter, a woman  aged  28  years  died  from 
rupture  when  between  six  and  seven  weeks  gone  in  her  fourth 
pregnancy.  At  the  necropsy  the  left  tube  was  found  free  and 
pervious,  but  the  left  ovary,  which  contained  the  gravid  sac,  was 
as  large  as  a hen’s  egg.  Cases  of  comparatively  early  ovarian 
pregnancy  in  which  the  tubes  were  intact  have  also  been  described 
by  Kammerer  and  Patenko,  and  two  by  Martin  of  Berlin.  The 
following  case,  reported  by  Van  Tussenbroeck,  f appears  to  satisfy 
the  most  stringent  criteria  of  proof.  The  patient,  aged  31,  mother 
of  five  children,  having  had  no  menstruation  for  six  weeks,  had 
suddenly  signs  of  internal  heemorrhage,  and  the  diagnosis  of 
ruptured  extra-uterine  foetation  was  made.  Abdominal  section 
being  performed,  a large  quantity  of  clot  and  blood  was  found  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  left  annexa  were  normal ; the  right 
tube  was  normal  and  free  from  adhesions,  the  right  ovary  was 
capped  by  a small  tumour  the  size  of  a walnut,  covered  with 
coagulated  blood.  The  tumour  was  not  adherent  to  the  tube  or 
other  organs.  This  tumour  was  found  to  be  a foetal  sac,  contain- 
ing a small  embryo,  with  a relatively  thick  funis  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  sac  ; at  its  centre  was  an  opening  with  fringe-like 
projections.  The  foetal  placenta  had  a structure  identical  witli 
the  normal ; there  were  two  layers  of  epithelium  over  the  villi, 
and  the  syncytium  was  typical. 

Another  very  early  case  of  ovarian  foetation  was  reported  by 
Aiming  and  Littlewood,  the  ovum  being  about  fourteen  days  old.f 
One  with  an  ovum  of  nearly  four  months’  development  was 
recorded  by  Croft.* ** 

* Amer.  .lourii.  Med.  Sciences,  .Tan.,  1853. 

t Centralbl.  f.  Gryniik.,  No.  37,  1899. 

X obstet.  Trans.,  XLIII.,  1901. 

**  Obstet.  Trans.,  XLII.,  1900. 
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In  the  case  of  ovarian  foetation  the  Graafian  follicle  must  have 
rnptnred  without  escape  of  the  ovum,  so  as  to  allow  the  sperma- 
tozoa access  to  the  ovum  in  situ.  The  opening  may  either  become 
closed  as  the  sac  grows,  or  a part  of  the  ovum  may  escape  through 
it,  the  placenta  remaining  within  the  ovary.  It  is  generally 
stated  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  ovarian  pregnancy  leads  to 
rupture  and  haemorrhage  before  the  third  or  fourth  month, 
generally  within  the  first  eight  weeks,  but  that  in  some  cases 
the  pregnancy  goes  on  to  full  term,  like  abdominal  pregnancy. 
The  ovum,  like  that  of  tubal  feetation,  is  often  converted  into  a 


blood  clot. 


Troplioblast.  Villus. 


Fig.  146. — Tubal  feetation  showing  site  of  ovum  outside  lumen  of  tube. 

(Futli  : Arcliiv.  fiir  Gyn.,  IJd.  63,  Taf.  III.,  Fig.  3.) 

blood  mole  ; and  rupture  may  take  place  after  this  conversion  as 
well  as  before. 

Tuhal  feetation. — Tnbal  feetation  is  the  commonest  of  all  the 
varieties.'  The  ovum,  becoming  for  some  reason  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  tube,  burrows  into  it,  as  it  does  into  the  lining  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  fcetal  sac  is  thus  formed  outside  the  lumen  of 
the  tube,  the  septum  between  corresponding  to  the  decid^ua 
reflexa  or  capsularis  in  uterine  pregnancy  (Fig.  146).  Tlie 
rupture  of  the  sac  used  to  be  considered  due  to  the  tube  wall  not 
being  able  to  grow  like  the  uterus  to  accommodate  the  ovum,  but 
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;*  it  is  now  attributed  to  the  eroding  action  of  the  trophoblast. 
Decidual  cells  are  formed  in  some  measure,  especially  in  the 
neighbouring  plicse  of  the  tube,  and  round  the  borders  of  the 
ovum ; but  there  is  no  compact  layer  of  decidua  formed  like  that 
in  the  uterus  to  afford  attachment  to  the  villi  and  limit  their 
penetration.  Hence  the  villi  penetrate  the  muscular  wall,  and 
either  erode  it  completely  through  or  render  it  very  thin,  either 
in  the  direction  of  the  peritoneum  or  toward  the  cellular  tissue  of 
. the  blood  ligament.  Final  ruj)ture  may  be  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  blood  in  the  inter-villous  blood  space.  A decidua  is 
formed  in  the  uterus,  and  is  detached  and  expelled  on  the 
death  of  the  ovum,  or  sometimes  during  the  course  of  the 
pregnancy. 


I 

1 
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[ Fig.  147. — Tubal  fcetatiorr.  Decidua  in  uterus  i)artly  separated. 

i 

! 

I ^ The  rupture  takes  place  usually  at  from  two  to  eight  weeks’ 
i : growth,  within  the  period  of  the  erosive  activity  of  the  tropho- 
I ^ blast ; more  rarely  in  the  third  month  : a few  cases  are  on  record 
I f in  which  a tubal  fcctation  has  gone  on  till  the  later  months,  or 
I j even  till  full  term.  'Phis  is  only  possible  when  the  muscular  wall 
I I of  the  tube  undergoes  great  hypertrophy,  as  it  sometimes  does 
! f also  in  cases  of  pyosalpinx  or  hydrosalpinx,  becoming  a quarter  of 
! - an  inch  thick  or  more.  The  growing  sac  then  separates  the  layers 
of  the  broad  ligament,  and  comes  to  have  a pedicle  somewhat  like 
I that  of  an  ovarian  tumour  formed  by  the  stretched-out  base  of  the 
^ broad  ligament.  Its  position  is  therefore  not  unlike  that  of  an 
^ intra-ligamentous  pregnancy,  exce[)t  that  it  does  not  generally 
de.sceiid  so  deeply  into  the  jjelvis.  In  a case  recorded  by  Heinricius* 
the  left  Fallopian  tube  was  found  post-mortem  to  be  enormously 
> distended,  and  to  contain  two  full  term  children,  one  completely 
- disintegrated,  the  other  well  preserved.  The  history  pointed  to 
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the  first  conception  having  occurred  six  years,  the  second  about 
one  year  before  death. 

Rupture  of  a tubal  foetation  in  the  isthnuis  of  the  tube  com- 
monly occurs  very  early,  even  as  early  as  the  second  week  ; if  the 
ovum  is  in  the  ampulla  of  the  tube,  rupture  is  commonly  later, 
as  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

It  is  probable  that  rupture  is  sometimes  precipitated  by  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  dilated  tube.  The  embryo 
alone,  or  the  whole  ovum,  may  escape  from  the  sac,  or  the  whole 
may  remain  within  it.  In  rare  cases  false  membranes  form  a new 
sac  around  the  esciiped  embryo,  and  pregnancy  goes  on.  The 
usual  result  of  rupture  of  the  tube  is  diffuse  intra-peritoneal 
hiemorrhage.  If  the  patient  does  not  die  from  the  effect  of 
lucmorrhage  some  peritonitis  is  sot  iip  by  the  effused  blood. 
After  a time  the  blood  clots,  and  the  clots  may  be  shut  in  by 
peritoneal  adhesions,  and  form  masses,  mainly  behind  the  uterus. 
Eventually  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  becomes  absorbed,  and  in 
time  the  clots,  unless  septic  infection  reaches  them  from  adjacent 
bowel.  'I'hc  ordinary  foi'in  of  retro-uterine  ha3inatocele,  in  which 
the  ntcrus  is  displaced  forward  and  upward,  is  not  usually  a 
secjuel  of  diffuse  intra-peritoneal  hsemorrhage,  but  results  from 
more  gradual  bleeding,  as  will  be  described  later. 

Tnhal  mole. — It  is  common  in  tubal  fintation  for  an  apoplectic 
ovum  (see  Chapter  XXI 1.)  to  be  produced  by  effusion  of  blood 
among  the  villi,  followed  or  preceded  by  death  of  the  embryo, 
d'he  increased  tension  so  produced  may  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  rupture,  or  a tubal  mole  may  result,  which  remains  for  a long 
time,  but  gradually  shrinks.  In  other  cases  the  placenta  appears 
to  eontinne  for  some  time  a kind  of  vegetative  growth,  so  that  a 
mass  of  considerable  size,  made  up  of  villi  and  blood  clot,  may  be 
found,  without  any  embryo.  It  is  probable  that  a considerable 
proportion  of  cases  of  tubal  foetation  ends  in  the  production  of  a 
tubal  mole. 

Tiobal  abortion. — In  most  cases  the  outer  part  of  the  tube 
beyond  the  ovum  soon  becomes  closed,  but  in  some  instances  it 
remains  open  for  some  weeks.  The  ovum,  or  a mass  of  clot  formed 
by  hajinorrhage  into  the  ovum,  constituting  a carneous  mole, 
having  first  burst  into  the  lumen  of  the  tube,  may  then  be 
extruded  by  contractions  of  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
accompanied  generally  by  a considerable  quantity  of  blood. 
The  symptoms  produced  are  generally  those  of  diffuse  intra-peri- 
toneal hajmorrhage,  which  may  he  as  severe  as  in  the  case  of 
rupture  of  the  tube,  but  is  usually  less  so,  the  haemorrhage  being 
limited  by  contraction  of  the  gravid  tube,  which  soon  I'esumes 
its  ordinary  appearance,  to  the  naked  eye.  The  abortion,  how- 
ever, may  be  incomplete,  the  embryo  alone  escaping,  and  then 
luemorrhage  is  apt  to  continue,  leading  to  the  production  of  a 
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hajmotocele,  if  only  moderate  in  amount.  According  to  Martin, 
two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  tubal  foetation  end  in  tubal  abortion. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  different  formation 
of  decidua,  the  trophoblast  quickly  opens  up  larger  maternal 
vessels  than  in  uterine  pregnancy.  The  pi’essure  of  the  blood 
then  separates  the  attachment  of  the  ovum,  and  it  bursts  into  the 
lamen  of  the  tube. 

Hoematocele  and  HcBmatoma. — Modern  evidence  has  shown  that 
pelvic  hoematocele  is  due  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  to  extra- 
uterine  foetation.  The  limitation  of  the  blood  effusion  to  the 
pelvis  implies  gradual  and  rather  prolonged  bleediiig.  In  most 
cases  the  first  blood  effused  sets  up  some  plastic  peritonitis,  and 
the  blood  becomes  shut  in  by  adherent  intestines.  As  the  bleeding 
goes  on  the  limited  space  is  dilated,  and  the  uterus  is  pushed 
forward  and  generally  upward,  so  that  the  cervix  lies  behind  the 
top  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  fundus  may  be  felt  super- 
ficially under  the  abdominal  wall,  above  the  pubes.  The  top  of 
the  mass  may  often  be  felt  on  abdominal  examination  rising 
behind  and  above  the  level  of  the  fundus,  sometimes  as  high  as 
the  umbilicus.  Hmmatocele  may  result  from  rupture  of  the  tube 
by  a very  small  aperture,  so  that  the  bleeding  is  gradual.  But 
the  modern  view  is  that  it  is  more  frequently  due  to  bleeding 
from  a tubal  mole,  escaping  through  the  open  end  of  the  tube. 
The  term  peritubal  hcematocele  is  given  to  a special  form,  in  which 
the  bleeding  is  still  more  gradual  than  in  the  usual  one.  The 
slowly  exuding  blood  becomes  enclosed  in  a thin  cap  of  lymph 
attached  to  the  edges  of  the  tubal  orifice,  and  this  is  gradually 
distended  as  the  blood  effusion  increases,  while  its  thickness  is 
increased  by  additional  deposit  of  lymph.  Thus  a blood-containing 
pseudo-cyst  is  formed,  which  is  not  necessarily  adherent  to  any 
other  structures.  If  the  effusion  takes  place  through  a minute 
rupture  at  the  side  of  the  tube,  the  term  paratvhal  heematocele 
is  employed. 

If  the  rupture  and  ha3morrhage  takes  place  into  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  broad  ligament  and  not  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
the  result  is  a pelvic  htematoma.  The  mass  thus  formed  is  rarely 
so  large  as  a haematocele.  being  in  an  enclosed  space  from  the 
first,  but  it  may  rupture  secondarily  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
A htematoma  generally  lies  to  one  side  of  and  somewhat  behind 
the  uterus  ; and  pushes  the  uterus  over  toward  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pelvis.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  strips  up  the  peritoneum 
from  the  pouch  of  Douglas  and  from  the  back  of  the  uterus, 
extending  even  over  to  the  opposite  broad  ligament.  In  such 
cases  it  may  attain  to  a large  size,  and  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  distinguish  from  a hematocele.  'I'he  ordinary  course  both  of 
hematoma  and  hematocele  is  to  be  very  slowly  absorbed.  Some- 
times, however,  especially  when  of  very  large  size,  they  may 
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suppui’ate,  being  generally  infected  by  microbes  from  adjacent 
bowel.  ■ 

The  mass  of  clot  may  contain  only  a few  traces  of  chorionic  villi. 

In  other  cases  none  are  found,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between 
tubal  fmtation  and  hmmatosalpinx.  But  if  a rounded  mass  of  clot 
is  found  in  one  tube,  the  other  tube  being  undilated,  there  is  a 
probability  in  favour  of  tubal  foetation. 

Some  cases  of  tubal  foetation  give  evidence  of  trausperitoneal 
migration  of  the  ovum,  or  of  the  spermatozoa,  from  one  side  to  | 
the  otlier.  By  the  former,  those  cases  are  explained  in  which  | 
the  cor[)us  lutcum  is  found  on  one  side  and  the  ovum  in  the  ? 

opposite  Fallopian  tube  (see  Fig.  148) ; by  the  latter,  those  in  t 
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Fig.  148. — Tubal  fcctation,  with  tlio  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary  of  the  opposite 
side.  Tlic  decidua  is  partly  detached  from  the  uterine  cavity. 

which  ovum  and  corpus  luteum  are  on  the  same  side,  but  the 
portion  of  tube  between  ovum  and  uterus  rudimentary,  or  evidently 
long  impervious.  I'lie  wandering  of  the  spermatozoa  across  the 
peritoneal  cavity  b}^  their  own  movements  is  not  surprising.  Nor 
is  that  of  an  ovum,  if  it  be  remembered  that  probably  many  ova 
fail  to  reach  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  that  some  of  these  may 
happen  to  come  within  reach  of  the  current  of  serum  produced  by 
ciliary  action  toward  the  orifice  of  the  opposite  tube.  In  very 
rare  cases,  it  has.been  thought  to  be  proved  that  the  ovum  reached 
the  uterus  and  ascended  the  tube  of  the  opposite  side. 

In  hibo-ovarian  Jwtation,  the  ovum  is  arrested  at  the  pavilion  of 
the  tube,  which  is  already  adherent,  or  which  becomes  adherent, 
to  the  ovary,  and  thus  forms  the  foetal  sac.  The  course  appears 
to  resemble  that  of  abdominal  fa’tation. 

In  tubo-ahdomuial  fa^tation,  the  ovum  is  attached  to  the  pavilion 
of  the  tube,  and  the  sac  is  completed  by  adhesion  of  the  pavilion, 
after  implantation  of  the  ovum,  to  some  portion  of  the  peritoneum. 
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In  tubo-uterine,  or  interstitial,  foetation  (Fig.  149),  where  the 
ovum  is  arrested  in  the  uterine  portion  of  the  tube,  the  sac  as  it 
enlarges  most  frequently  projects  outwardly  at  the  angle  of  the 
uterus,  becomes  thinued  at  that  point,  and  ruptures  before  the 
fourth  month.  More  rarely  the  uterine  tissue  is  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  pregnancy  to  go  to  full  term.  If  the  sac  is 
near  the  uterine  cavity,  it  may  bulge  into  that  cavity,  and 


Fig.  149. — Tubo-uterine,  or  interstitial,  foetation.  (From  a specimen  in  the 
museum  of  Guy’s  Hospital.) 

then  the  ovum  may  escape,  or  be  extriicted,  through  the  natural 
passage.  The  sac  in  this  form  of  fmtation  lies  outside  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  as  in  ordinary  tubal  foetation.  Rupture 
commonly  occurs  later  than  in  tubal  foetation,  in  the  third  or 
fourth  month. 

In  some  cases  of  interstitial  foetation,  the  ovum  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  developed  in  an  abnormal  tube  running  in  the  wall 
of  the  uterus,  and  communicating  with  the  Fallopian  tube.  .Such 
a tube  would  be  a portion  of  the  Miillerian  duct  not  blended  with 
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the  duct  of  the  other  side,  and  may  open  into  the  uterus  anywhere 
between  the  upper  angle  and  the  external  os.  The  uterus  would 
be  really  a more  or  less  complete  uterus  unicornis,  although 
externally  it  might  appear  normal. 

Intra-lif/ainentous  foetation.—lw  this  variety  tlie  pregnancy  is 
primarily  tubal,  the  tube  ruptures  on  the  side  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  cellular  tissue,  and  development  goes  on  in  a sac 
formed  between  the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament  (Fig.  150). 
d’he  wall  of  the  sac  may  be  thick,  with  a considerable  layer  of 
involuntary  muscular  fibre  over  its  surface,  or  it  inaj'  be  thin. 
M'he  attachment  of  the  placenta  becomes  extended  from  its  primary 


Fig.  150.— Sagittal  lateral  section  of  pelvis,  with  intra-ligamentous  foetation  in 
right  broad  ligament,  a,  amnion  ; a.c,  amnial  cavity  ; vl,  placenta  ; b.l,  broad 
ligament  ; p,  peritoneum  ; f,  foetus  ; c/t,  chorion  ; k,  rectum  ; l.a,  levator 
ani ; p.t,  jjaraproctal  tissue  ; o.i,  obturator  iuternus.  (After  Hart.) 

site  in  the  tube  to  the  cellular  tissue  lining  the  sac.  It  may 
occupy  any  part  of  the  sac,  sometimes  its  upper  portion,  near  the 
original  position  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  sometimes  its  lower  portion, 
beneath  the  foetus,  where  it  becomes  attached  deeply  to  the 
cellular  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament.  As  the  ovum 
grows,  it  mav  peel  the  peritoneum  either  posteriorly  ofl  the  back  I 
of  the  uterus  and  the  other  broad  ligament : or  it  may  extend  | | 
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anteriorly  and  peel  the  peritoneum  first  off  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
muscle,  commencing  at  the  interior  face  of  the  broad  ligament, 
and  finally  off  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  from  below  upw’ard. 
In  other  cases,  but  more  rarely,  the  broad  ligament  is  drawn  out 
and  a kind  of  pedicle  formed  from  it,  like  that  of  an  ovarian 
tumour.  Much  more  frequently  the  sac  burrows  deeply  into  the 
broad  ligament,  and  is  widely  attaclied  to  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  as  shown  in  Fig.  150,  so  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible, 
if  an  operation  is  performed,  to  make  a pedicle,  and  remove  the 
whole  sac. 

As  a synonym  to  intra-ligamentous  foetation,  the  terms  suh- 
peritoneo-j^elvic  and  mbperitoneo-abdominal  foetation  are  sometimes 
used,  the  former  wdien  the  pelvic  peritoneum  only  is  stripped  up, 


Fig.  151. — Utenw  and  foetu.s  from  a case  of  (?  secondary)  abdominal  foetation. 
Tlie  jdacenta  is  connected  with  right  broad  ligament. 


I the  latter  when  the  peritoneum  is  stripped  up  above  the  level  of 
the  pelvic  brim. 

; Ihc  foetus  may  go  on  developing  up  to  full  term,  or  may  die 
from  imperfect  nutrition,  without  any  further  rupture,  at  any 
I time  during  the  course  of  pregnancy,  generally  within  the  last 
ti  two  months.  In  some  cases,  the  peritoneum  remains  free  from 
I inflammation  throughout;  in  others,  peritonitis  is  set  up,  and  the 
; peritoneal  surface  of  the  sac  becomes  adlierent  to  pelvis,  intestines, 

; or  abdominal  wall. 

In  other  cases,  again,  secondary  rupture  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  occurs,  generally  in  the  third  or  fourth  month.  If  the 
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ovum  dies,  the  patient  may  die  from  hsemorrhage,  if  not  saved 
by  abdominal  section,  or  may  survive  with  the  formation  of  a 
hsematocele.  If  it  continues  to  live,  secondary  abdominal 
footation  is  tlie  result. 

Secotidary  abdominal  foetation. — Secondary  abdominal  footation 
may  possibly  occur  from  primary  rupture  of  the  tube  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity : but  probably  it  is  generally  the  result  of 
secondary  rupture  of  an  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy,  when  the 
placenta  has  already  acquired  an  attachment  to  cellular  tissue. 
The  broad  ligament  then  continues  to  be  the  placental  site,  while 
the  foetus  escapes  into  the  abdomen.  Generally  more  or  less 
chronic  peritonitis  continues  during  the  course  of  pregnancy  and 
the  foetus  becomes  enclosed  in  an  adventitious  sac  of  lymph. 
Sometimes  there  is  no  peritonitis,  and  the  foetus  is  found  enclosed 
merely  in  its  membranes,  amnion  and  chorion,  or  amnion  only. 
Or,  again,  the  mend)ranes  may  rupture,  and  the  foetus  be  quite 
free  among  the  intestines,  the  liquor  amnii  being  absorbed  by 
the  {)crit.oneum.  The  placenta  sometimes  forms  an  elastic  mass, 
tosvard  one  side,  separate  from  the  foetus,  and  simulating  an 
ovarian  tninonr.  Pregnancy  may  go  on  to  full  term,  or  the  foetus 
may  die  from  imperfect  nutrition  or  from  pressure  at  any  time 
during  the  course  of  ])rcgnanc3^  The  presence  of  muscular 
fibres  makes  it  more  likel}'^  than  in  most  other  forms. that  the 
j)lacenta  should  become  detached  by  contractions  of  the  sac  in 
the  false  labour. 

Primary  abdominal  foetation. — The  possibility  of  this  is  still 
doubted,  but  there  is  no  d priori  reason  against  it,  now  that  the 
possibility  of  ovarian  foetation  is  universally  admitted.  It  is, 
liowever,  almost  impo.ssible  to  prove  in  any  given  case,  because 
there  is  a possibility  that  the  ovum  may  have  been  aborted  from 
the  tube  at  a very  early  stage,  and  afterwards  have  implanted 
itself  upon  the  j)eritoneum.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded 
in  lower  animals,  in  which  the  original  site  within  the  tube  was 
discovered  on  microscopic  section.  A similar  case  in  woman  is 
recorded  by  Tobolsk  i.'^  If,  however,  the  ovum  damaged  by 
separation  can  attach  itself  to  the  peritoneum,  it  seems  still  more 
likely  that  a fresh  ovum  can  do  so.  Presumably  the  peritoneal 
epithelium  normally  prevents  attachment  of  the  ovum,  and 
such  attachment  can  only  occur  if  the  peritoneum  is  previously 
damaged. 

The  following  case  appears  open  to  no  other  interpretation 
than  primary  abdominal  foetation.  Rupture  of  an  extra-uterine 
foetation  took  place  at  seven  weeks’  gestation,  and  the  patient 
died  after  operation  from  unexpected  syncop9,  having  a damaged 
heart,  although  Incmorrhage  had  not  been  very  extreme.  The 
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embryo  was  found,  and  measured  f inch  in  length.  Both  tubes 
were  free  and  pervious,  the  fimbrim  normal,  and  showed  no  sign  of 
any  recent  dilatation.  The  foetal  sac  appeared  to  be  siibperitoneal, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  Its  attachment 
was  two  inches  away  from  the«nearest  ovary.  The  wall  covering 
in  the  sac  was  somewhat  adherent  to  the  back  of  the  uterus  and 
broad  ligaments  (see  Fig.  152),  but  was  free  above,  there  being  no 
intestinal  adhesion.  It  had  a smooth  outer  surface  which  micro- 
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tube. 
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Deepest  por- 
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tal site. 


Placental  site. 
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big.  152. — 'Ibe  author’s  case  of  primary  abdominal  fcetation. 


scopically  resembled  in  structure  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
jroad  ligament.  I’his  sac  wall  ( Fig.  152)  can  only  be  explained 
as  jeing  a decidua  rcflexa  or  capsnlaris,  derived  from  the  peritoneal 
surface. 

Ibis  specimen  was  examined  by  a committee  of  the  Obstetrical 
> ociety  of  London,*  who  reported  that  it  was  probably  a case  of 
primary  abdominal  fmtation,  the  committee  considering  that  there 

* Obstet.  Trans.,  1896. 
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was  a possibility  that  the  ovum  might  have  been  at  first  implanted 
in  the  tube,  and  afterwards  transplanted  after  abortion  to  the 
pouch  of  Douglas.  But  now  that  it  has  become  known  that  the 
decidua  reflexa  is  formed  by  the  ovum  burrowing  at  once  into  the 
maternal  surface  before  the  formaiion  of  villi,  the  presence  of  a 
decidua  reflexa  seems  as  conclusive  proof  as  the  case  allows  that 
the  abdominal  implantation  was  primary. 

Witthauer  records  a case  of  primary  abdominal  pregnancy.* 
After  two  montlis’  ameiiorrhoca,  the  patient  had  symptoms  of 
internal  hajmorrhage.  A foetal  sac  of  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  was 
found  in  tlie  lower  end  of  the  omentum.  Chorionic  villi  were 
detected  in  it,  and  the  ovum  was  surrounded  by  blood  which 
separated  it  from  the  omental  tissue.  Both  tubes  and  ovaries 
were  normal. 


I'Mg.  153. — Pregnancy  in  nuliinentary  uterine  liorn.  a,  jiinetion  of  riuliinentary 
lioni  with  uterus;  l>,  point  of  origin  of  round  and  ovaiiun  ligaments  and  Fallo- 
pian tube,  toward  outer  jjart  of  ectopic  sac  ; c,  uterus  unicornis  dexter. 


Pref/imncy  in  a rudimentanj  uterine  horn  (Fig.  153)  may  either 
lead  to  rupture  in  the  early  months,  but  jirobably  not  quite  so 
early  as  a tubal  pregnancy  : or  the  foetus  may  go  on  developing 
up  to  full'  term.  lu  the  latter  case,  the  pregnancy  may  be 
marked  by  no  abnormal  symptoms,  until  full  term  arrives,  or 
some  peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  course  of  pregnancy.  In 
one  such  case,  that  of  a primipara,  I removed  the  whole  tumour 
unopened  after  full  term,  tied  the  base  like  an  ovarian  tumour, 
after  separating  extensive  adhesions,  and  the  patient  recovered  as 
quickly  as  from  an  ovariotomy.  Within  a year  .she  had  had  a 
second  child,  developed  in  the  remaining  half  of  the  uterus,  and 
normally  delivered. 
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Pregnancy  in  a rudimentary  horn  is  distinguished  from  tubal 
pregnancy  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  former,  the  origin  of  the  round 
and  ovarian  ligaments  lies  to  the  outside  of  the  sac,  in  the  latter, 
on  the  inside.  (Fig.  153.) 

Of  the  cases  in  which  one  foetus  has  been  in  the  uterus  and 
one  extra-uterine,  a considerable  proportion  have  gone  on  to  full 
term  without  producing  grave  symptoms,  and  the  extra-uterine 
tumour  has  been  discovered  only  in  labour  or  after  delivery.  In 
some  the  extra-uterine  sac  has  ruptured,  or  hsemorrhage  has  taken 
place  internally.*' 

In  all  forms  of  ectopic  fcetation,  the  uterus  becomes  considerably 
enlarged,  and  a decidua  forms  in  it.  In  tubal  fcetation,  the 
uterine  enlargement  is  greater  the  nearer  the  sac  is  to  the  uterus. 
When  the  foetus  dies,  involution  of  the  uterus  commences.  Pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  uterine  cavity  is,  therefore,  important 
evidence  of  continued  life  of  the  foetus.  When  pregnancy  goes 
on  to  the  later  months,  the  child  is  occasionally  well  formed,  but 
more  often  it  is  smaller  and  less  nourished  than  in  uterine 
pregnancy,  and  deformities,  the  result  of  pressure,  are  common, 
especially  in  abdominal  pregnancy.  If  the  foetus  dies  before  full 
term,  the  contents  of  the  sac  may  become  decomposed,  or  sup- 
puration may  occur  in  it.  The  patient  may  then  suffer  from 
septic  absorption.  The  decomposition  in  the  cyst,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exclusion  of  air,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  germs 
making  their  way  from  the  intestines,  which  are  often  in  close 
vicinity.  More  rarely  the  sac  may  rupture  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  hsemorrhage  may  occur  fi'om  partial  detachment  of 
the  placenta,  the  blood  either  making  its  way  into  the  sac,  or, 
if  there  is  no  adventitious  sac,  reaching  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity. 

When  full  term  is  reached,  if  the  child  is  alive  up  to  that  time, 
a kind  of  sham  labour  often  takes  place ; uterine  contractions, 
accompanied  by  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  of  labour,  occur, 
and  separate  and  expel  the  uterine  decidua.  This  leads  to  a 
sanguineous  discharge  lasting  several  days.  The  child  dies 
within  a few  days  from  the  onset  of  this  sham  labour.  In  other 
cases  the  decidu.a  is  expelled  before  the  full  term,  especially  if 
the  child  has  died  previously.  It  is  but  rarely  that  rupture  of 
the  sac  is  caused  by  the  sham  labour,  but  some  luemorrhage  may 
take  ])lace  into  it.  In  most  cases,  after  death  of  the  child 
sutticicnt  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  sac  to  cause  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  either  at  once  or  after  some  interval.  Its 
contents  may  then  escape  either  externally,  by  the  rectum,  the 
vagina,  or  the  bladder.  Of  tliese  the  external  opening  is  most 
favourable,  that  into  the  rectum  the  commonest.  Tlie  process 

* As  in  a case  recorded  by  the  author.  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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of  evacuation  may  be  prolonged  even  for  years,  if  not  assisted 
artificially,  the  bones  coming  away  piecemeal.  Eventually  tlie 
2:>atient  may  recover. 
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In  other  cases  decomposition  does  not  take  place,  but  the  fluid 
ill  the  sac  is  absorbed,  and  the  foetus  becomes  mummified,  or 
gimdiially  changed  into  adipocere.  The  sac  and  foetal  membranes 
may  become  calcified  from  deposit  of  lime,  a process  which  aids 
in  isolating  the  foetus  and  rendering  it  innocuous.  In  some  cases 
the  foetus  itself  becomes  more  or  less  calcified,  and  is  then  called 
a “ lithopsedion.”  Generally  only  the  integument  is  actually 
hardened,  but  deposit  of  lime  takes  place  in  the  interior  also.* 
A mummified  or  calcified  foetus  may  be  retained  for  many  years, 
(in  one  case  as  long  as  forty-nine  years)  and  other  pregnancies 
may  occur  and  go  on  to  a normal  issue.  In  one  instance  I 
removed  the  calcified  sac  with  a lithopeedion  from  a patient  in 
whom  extra-uterine  pregnancy  going  to  full  term  had  been 
diagnosed  twenty  years  before.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
abdominal  section  became  necessary  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  ovarian  tumour  on  the  other  side  ; and  the  old  foetal 
sac  was  removed  entire.  The  sac  was  of  stony  hardness,  and 
had  to  be  sawn  open  after  removal  with  the  whole  of  the 
broad  ligament.  The  foetus  was  calcified  externally  ; its  brain  was 
intact  but  soft,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  retained  their 
shape.  Inflammation  of  the  sac  is,  however,  liable  to  occur  at 
any  time. 

Symptoms. — In  tubal  pregnancy,  if  rupture  takes  place  early, 
the  first  sign  of  anything  wrong  is  often  the  sudden  attack  of 
agonising  pain,  with  collapse  and  signs  of  internal  hsemorrhage. 
Severe  and  prolonged  vomiting  is  often  a marked  sign  of  intra- 
peritoneal  haemorrhage.  Temperature  at  first  is  normal  or  sub- 
normal, but  after  a day  or  two  becomes  elevated  from  peritoneal 
inflammation  or  irritation.  There  may  or  may  not  have  been 
arrest  of  menstruation,  and  vomiting  or  other  signs  of  early 
pregnancy.  If  rupture  is  deferred  beyond  six  or  eight  weeks, 
general  symptoms  of  pregnancy  usually  exist,  and  attacks  of  acute 
spasmodic  pain,  attributed  to  contractions  of  the  tube,  often  occur. 
Generally  there  is  amenorrhoea  for  a time,  but  irregular  discharges 
of  blood  are  apt  to  take  place,  especially  in  conjunction  w’ith  the 
spasmodic  pain.  Even  the  continuance  of  regular  menstruation 
IS  not  a disproof  of  tubal  fcctation.  In  many  cases,  the  commence- 
ment of  uterine  hmmorrhage  indicates  death  of  the  ovum  and 
the  commencement  of  formation  of  a tubal  mole.  If  no  intra- 
peritoneal  hmmorrhage  or  tubal  abortion  occurs,  a sanguineous 
discharge  generally  goes  on  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  two  or 
three  months.  The  commencement  of  uterine  hmmorrhage 
generally  indicates  separation  of  the  uterine  decidua  ; and  this 
may  be  expelled  at  once,,  or  after  some  interval.  Sometimes,  in 
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place  of  amenoiTlioea,  there  is  a slight  continuous  sanguineous 
discharge  from,  the  commencement  of  pregnancy.  I have  met 
with  one  case  in  which  the  commencement  of  extra-uterine 
foetation  during  lactation  was  marked  not  by  the  cessation  but  by 
the  re-appearance  of  regular  menstruation.  In  some  cases  rupture 
occurs  by  a small  opening.  There  may  tlien  be  repeated  milder 
attacks  of  abdominal  pain  with  symptoms  of  shock,  followed 
perhaps  by  a more  intense  one.  In  abdominal,  or  intra-liga- 
mentous,  pregnancy  the  general  signs  of  pregnancy,  including 
amenorrhcoii,  are  generall}^  present.  Sometimes  nothing  abnormal 
is  noted  till  full  term,  or  the  death  of  the  foetus,  when  the  false 
labour,  and  expulsion  of  decidua  from  the  uterus,  followed  b}f  a 
kind  of  lochial  discharge,  supervene.  More  frequently  unusual 
abdominal  ])aiu  is  felt,  especially  on  movement  of  the  foetus ; and 
in  abdominal  pregnancy  attacks  of  peritonitis  usually  occur  ; or  the 
whole  of  pregnancy  may  be  a course  of  subacute  peritonitis.  In 
intra-ligamontous  ])reguancy  there  are  often  pressure  sym[)toms, 
if  the  sac  descends  low  into  the  ])elvis.  If  the  sac  is  on  the  left 
side,  more  or  less  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  produced,  by  the 
sigmoid  flexure  being  distended  over  it.  After  death  of  the  foetus 
there  are  frc(iuently  the  constitutional  signs  of  inflammation  of  the 
sac,  })eritonitis,  and  septic  absorption.  There  may  he  previously 
irregular  bleeding  and  expulsion  of  a uterine  decidua,  but  not  so 
frecpiently  as  in  tubal  foetation. 

Diagnosis. — fl’ubal  abortion  is  marked  by  signs  of  internal 
Ineinorrhage,  preceded  or  accompanied  by  spasmodic  pains  in  one 
groin.  'I'lic  syni[)tonis  are  generally  not  so  extreme  as  in  rupture 
of  a tubal  foetation,  but  may  be  so  severe  that  the  one  condition 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  other  till  the  abdomen  is  opened. 
Tubal  foctati(ju  may  bo  suspected  if  there  are  general  signs  of 
early  yjregnancy,  accompanied  by  attacks  of  spasmodic  j)ain,  and 
irregular  hemorrhage, .and  if  a tumour  of  corresponding  size  is 
felt  at  one  side  of  or  behind  the  uterus.  Probably  in  most  cases 
of  tubal  foetation,  while  the  ovum  is  alive,  there  is  no  symp- 
tom beyond  amenorrhoc.a  ; and  symptoms  onlj'  commence  when 
rupture  occurs  either  into  peritoneum  or  broad  ligament,  or 
when  the  ovum  dies  and  a tubal  mole  begins  to  form.  Thus, 
when  a successful  operation  has  been  ])crformed  for  an 
\inruptured  tubal  foetation,  the  condition  is  generally  that  of  a 
tubal  mole. 

In  cases  in  which  the  ovum  continues  to  live  after  the  first 
eight  weeks,  and  an  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy  results,  ballotte- 
ment  may  possibly  be  discoverable  somewhat  earlier  than  in 
normal  pregnancy,  as  in  a case  recorded  by  Thomas  of  New  \ork. 
If  a swelling  is  detected  at  the  side  of  the  uterus,  not  yet  advanced 
enough  to  give  signs  of  foetal  life,  and  if  a manifest  soullle  is  heard 
over  the  swelling,  there  is  a strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
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extra-uterine  foetation.  The  cervix  uteri,  in  the  early  months, 
will  probably  resemble  that  of  ordinary  pregnancy,  and  the  uterus 
will  be  enlarged,  but  not  so  globular  as  in  uterine  pregnancy. 
Its  position  varies,  but  generally  it  is  pushed  to  one  side  and 
forward,  the  sac  lying  rather  behind  it.  If  there  is  a strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  extra  uterine  pregnancy,  sufficient  to  make 
it  justifiable  to  run  the  risk  of  inducing  abortion,  the  diagnosis 
may  be  confirmed  by  passing  the  sound  into  the  uterus,  and 
making  out  that  it  is  empty.  The  use  of  a tent  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  appears  sometimes  to  be  the  starting-point  of  rupture  or 
inflammation  of  the  sac.  Even  the  use  of  the  sound  requires 
great  caution.  A suddbn  attack  of  faintness  and  collapse,  with 
signs  of  internal  hsemorrhage,  commencing  with  sharp  pelvic  pains, 
will  justify  a probable  diagnosis  of  ruptured  tubal  foetation, 
especially  if  menstruation  has  been  arrested  for  a few  weeks.  A 
small  lump  at  oue  side  of  the  uterus  may  perhaps  be  discoverable 
only  if  an  anesthetic  is  given  for  the  examination.  The  discharge 
of  a decidua  from  the  uterus  without  .any  ovum  or  chorionic  villi 
is  a very  strong  confirmation  of  a diagnosis  of  extra-nterine 
foetation.  This  occurrence  affords  a strong  presumption,  if  not 
absolute  proof,  of  the  death  of  the  ovum.  If  it  is  afterwards 
found  that  the  length  of  the  uterine  cavity,  measured  by  the 
sound,  diminishes  instead  of  increasing,  the  de.ath  of  the  ovum  is 
confirmed.  Again,  if  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  found  to  be  little 
or  not  at  all  increased,  there  is  a presumption  that  the  ovum  has 
been  dead  for  some  w'eeks,  and  that  the  uterus  has  become 
involuted,  assuming  that  the  diagnosis  of  extra-uterine  foetation  is 
established  on  other  grounds. 

In  the  later  months,  when  the  foetation  will  generally  be  of  the 
abdominal  or  intra-ligamentous  variety,  the  presence  of  a living 
foetus  would  be  ascertained  by  auscultation  and  palpation.  A 
souffle  like  the  uterine  souffle  may  be  heard,  but  not  so  constantly 
as  in  normal  pregnancy.  The  difficulty  wall  now  be  to  distinguish 
between  extra-iiterine  and  uterine  j)rcgnancy.  The  apparently 
superficial  position  of  the  foetus  is  an  unreliable  sign,  for  tins 
niay  simply  result  from  thinness  of  the  uterine  wall.  In  the  later 
nionths  the  cervix  will  generally  be  less  softened  than  in  normal 
pregnancy,  but  in  some  cases  the  softening  is  so  considerable  that 
this  distinction  fails.  'I'he  enlargement  of  the  uterus  does  not 
continue  to  incre.asc  beyond  three  or  four  months.  The  diagnosis 
way  be  made  absolute,  if  the  uterus  c.an  be  made  out  as  separate 
from  the  sac  containing  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  marked 
changes  of  firmness  and  laxity  arc  manifest  in  the  sac  containing 
tbe  fmtns,  the  sac  is  almost  certainly  the  uterus.  As  before,  if  the 
c<ase  is  vtwy  critical,  diagnosis  may  be  completed  by  use  of  the 
sound.  Not  unfrequently  the  cervix  becomes  patent  enough  to 
allow  the  finger  to  pass  and  ascertain  the  emptiness  of  the 
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uterus,  especially  about  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  decidua. 
Recognition  of  a piece  of  decidua  passed  from  the  uterus  is  also 
often  a valuable  aid  to  diagnosis.  The  placenta,  if  in  front  in 
abdominal  foetation,  may  sometimes  be  meide  out  separately  from 
the  foetus,  as  an  elastic  fluctuating  tumour,  generally  corresponding 
to  one  broad  ligament.  In  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy,  the 
])lacenta  may  sometimes  be  made  oiit  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  sac, 
and  some  part  of  the  foetus  may  be  felt  low  down  in  the  pelvis, 
with  no  placenta  intervening.  The  uterus  will  be  more  or  less 
jnishcd  over  to  one  side,  thongli  the  sac  may  extend  in  front  of 
or  behind  it.  Abdominal  foetation  may  sometimes  be  distinguished 
from  intra-ligamentons  by  tlie  placenta  forming  a separate  tumour 
distinct  from  the  foetus,  and  by  more  marked  signs  of  peritonitis 
during  the  course  of  tlie  ]n-egnancy.  The  parts  of  the  foetus  may 
also,  in  some  cases,  be  felt  more  superficially,  and  pain  will  be 
produced  when  they  are  handled. 

In  the  case  of  combined  extra-uterine  and  uterine  pregnancy, 
diagnosis  from  pregnancy  comjflicated  by  a tumour  is  very 
ditticult,  and  can  only  be  made  by  recognising  foetal  life  in  both 
tumours. 

If  the  patient  is  only  seen  after  the  death  of  the  foetus,  the 
distinction  will  have  to  be  made  between  extra-uterine  foetation 
and  an  ovarian  or  uterine  tumour,  and  must  depend  chiefly  upon 
a history  of  ])regnancy,  not  ending  in  delivery,  and  the  recognition 
of  parts  of  the  foetus,  especially  the  head,  by  palpation,  abdomi- 
nal or  bimanual.  Since  histories  are  often  unreliable,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  make  an  absolute  diagnosis,  except  by  exploratory 
incision. 

If,  when  abdominal  section  is  performed  in  the  later  months, 
a free  pcritoneiil  cavity  is  opened,  and  the  sac  is  found  to  be 
also  covered  by  peritoneum,  the  pregnancy  must  be  either  intra- 
ligamentous or  advanced  tubal.  The  latter  can  only  be  distin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  a more  definite  muscular  wall,  below, 
as  well  as  above,  and  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

Tubo-uterine  foetation  is  distinguished  from  tubal  by  the 
absence  of  any  portion  of  tube  between  the  sac  and  the  iiterus, 
and  by  the  origin  of  the  round  ligament  being  outside  the  sac. 
In  pregnancy  in  a rudimentary  horn,  the  origin  of  the  round 
ligament  is  also  outside  the  sac,  but  the  sac  is  not  continuous 
with  the  uterus. 

Prognosis. — Extra-uterine  foetation  is  almost  always  fatal  to 
the  child,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  mother.  The  mortality  of 
cases  in  which  tubal  fmtatiou  was  positively  ascertained  was 
formei'ly  a very  high  one  (97  per  cent.,  Ihiech).  Of  late, 
however,  a considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  saved  by 
abdominal  section,  mostly  after  rupture  of  the  sac  ; but,  in  a 
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few  cases,  when  a diagnosis  has  been  made  in  the  first  few 
weeks  of  pregnancy,  befoi’e  rupture.  In  most  of  these,  how- 
ever, the  tube  appears  to  liave  contained  a tubal  mole  and  not  a 
living  ovum. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  a large  proportion  of  cases  of  tubal 
foctation  end  in  recoveiy,  without  operation,  by  tubal  abortion  or  the 
formation  of  a tubal  mole,  haematocele,  or  hsematoma.  Champneys* 
records  75  cases  treated  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
diagnosed  as  e.xtra-uterine  foetation,  in  which  operations  were 
only  performed  on  account  of  some  urgent  indication.  The 
mortality  of  the  whole  was  9 ’3  per  cent.  Nine  primary  abdomi- 
nal'sections  were  performed  with  a mortality  of  22'2  per  cent., 
and  seventeen  secondary  abdominal  sections  with  a mortality  of 
29'4  per  cent.  No  operations  during  the  life  of  the  foetus  were 
included. 

In  intra-ligamentous  or  abdominal  foetation,  reaching  the  later 
months,  the  mortality  is  still  very  high.  According  to  Parry,  it 
was  52‘6  per  cent,  in  183  cases  left  mainly  to  nature,  38'8  per 
cent,  in  36  cases  treated  by  secondary  abdominal  section. 
Litzmann’s  statistics,  which  include  more  recent  cases,  give  a 
mortality  of  42-4  per  cent,  in  33  cases  of  secondary  abdominal 
section.  According  to  Harris, f the  result  of  27  cases  of  abdominal 
section  for  advanced  extra-uterine  pregnancy  with  a living  child 
up  to  1887  was  a mortality  of  93  per  cent.  : of  145  additional 
cases  up  to  1897  a mortality  of  31  per  cent.,  thus  showing  the 
improvement  due  to  the  advance  of  surgery. 

Treatment.  — If  there  are  signs  of  diffuse  intra-pei’itoneal 
hsemorrhage  and  a suspicion  of  extra-uterine  foetation,  the  treatment 
is  to  perform  abdominal  section  at  once,  and  remove  the  foetal  sac  if 
one  is  found.  Within  the  first  eight  weeks  of  pregnancy  there  are 
generally  no  adhesions,  and  the  operation  is  an  easy  one.  If  the 
patient  is  extremely  collapsed  from  hajmorrhage  and  the  pulse 
bad,  strychnia  should  be  given  subcutaneously  before  operation, 
and  repeated  in  case  of  need  during  the  operation.  An  ample 
supply  of  sterilised  normal  saline  solution  (chloride  of  sodium, 
gr.  lx.  ad  Oj.)  should  be  prepared  and  an  assistant  be  ready  to 
inject  it  into  a vein  in  the  arm,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  vessels 
have  been  secured,  in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter 
XXXVIII.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  vessels  before 
making  the  injection,  otherwise  the  increase  of  vascular  j)res- 
sure  ])roduced  washes  out  more  blood.  But,  if  the  patient  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  dying  from  the  lucinorrhage,  the  injection 
may  be  commenced  immediately  before  or  simultaneously  with 
the  operation. 

■*  Obstet.  Trans.,  1902. 

t Amor.  Journ.  of  Obstet.,  1887,  XX.,  1154 — 1167  ; Monatschr.  f.  Qeb.  und 
Qynak.,  1897,  VI.,  137—156. 
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Even  if  the  signs  are  those  of  only  moderate  internal 
hceniori'hage,  it  is  better  to  perform  abdominal  section,  pi’ovided 
that  the  patient  is  seen  within  two  or  three  days  from  their 
occurrence.  For  a first  moderate  bleeding  may  be  followed  by  a 
more  copious  one.  And,  if  the  blood  is  left  to  be  absorbed,  it  is 
more  likely  that  peritoneal  adhesions  will  be  set  up  and  future 
sterility  result,  than  if  the  blood  is  evacuated  and  the  gravid  tube 
removed,  d’here  is  also  the  risk,  if  the  hmmorrhnge  is  at  all 
considerable,  that  the  clot  may  l)ecome  septic,  from  vicinity  to 
intestine,  and  then  set  up  e.xtensive  inflammation,  and  require 
secondary  o])eration. 

Operation  for  diffuse  haanorrhof/e. — If  blood  is  found  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  tlie  first  step  should  be  to  find  which  broad 
ligament  contains  the  fcetal  sac,  and  to  draw  it  up  into  the 
incision.  A tliin  Doyen’s  clamp  (Fig.  155)  is  then  placed 


tcmijoraril}’  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  broad  ligament,  securing  the 
ovarian  artery,  and  another  close  to  the  angle  of  the  uterus  to 
secure  the  communicating  branch  of  the  uterine  artery.  The 
abdominal  cavity  is  then  cleared  of  blood,  and  afterwards  the 
broad  ligament  is  secured  by  ligatures,  and  the  sac  removed.  If 
the  abdomen  is  waslied  out,  sterilised  saline  solution  (gr.  lx.  ad  Oj.) 
should  be  used  ; and  if  the  patient  is  ansemic  from  loss  of  blood, 
but  not  so  extremely  so  as  to  require  intravenous  transfusion,  it  is 
well  to  leave  a quart  or  so  of  this  solution  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Its  absorption  is  promoted  if  the  foot  of  the  bed  is  laised  upon 
blocks  about  a foot.  The  fluid  then  gravitates  toward  the  part 
of  the  peritoneum  near  the  diaphragm,  where  absorption  is  more 
active.  An  enema  of  saline  solution  after  the  operation  is  also 
useful. 

If  a probable  diagnosis  of  early  tubal  foetation  is  made  before 
symptoms  of  hmmorrhage  have  occurred,  and  a lump  is  felt  in  the 
jiosition  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  it  is  advisable  to  make  an 
exploratory  abdominal  section  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ovum 
is  dead  or  alive,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  think  tliat  it  is  only  just 
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dead.  For  serious  hsemorrhage  may  occur  even  after  the  death 
of  the  ovum.  If,  however,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  long 
continued  sanguineous  discharge,  or  from  evidence  that  the  uterus 
has  become  involuted,  that  the  ovum  has  been  dead  for  a con- 
siderable time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  patient  completely 
at  rest  for  many  weeks,  in  the  hope  that  the  tubal  mole  may 
shrink  and  become  absorbed.  The  rest  shonld  be  prolonged  as 
long  as  there  is  any  sanguineous  discharge  and  for  at  least  a week 
or  two  longer.  The  surgeon  should  be  prepared  to  perform  an 
abdominal  section  at  once,  in  case  of  symptoms  of  htemorrhage 
appearing. 

If  there  have  been  symptoms  of  hsemorrhage,  and  the  physical 
signs  of  pelvic  hsematocele  or  hmmatoma  have  appeared,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  ovum  is  dead,  and  that  the  bleeding  is 
gradual  and  limited  by  adhesions  or  cellular  tissue.  The  question 
of  operation  must  then  be  decided  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  As  a general  rule,  if  there  is  a presumption  that  the 
embryo  is  so  small  that  it  can  readily  become  dissolved,  that 
is  to  say,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  has  not  I'eached  two 
months’  development,  it  is  better  to  wait  so  long  as  matters 
are  quiescent,  keeping  the  patient  at  rest  in  bed.  The  blood 
will  generally  eventually  become  absorbed.  If  the  swelling 
begins  to  diminish,  the  patient  is  likely  to  get  well  without 
operation  ; if  further  increase  occurs,  an  operation  will  generally 
be  necessai-y. 

If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  foetus  has  lived  beyond 
two  months,  a condition  which  generally  means  a primary  rupture 
or  extension  of  the  sac  into  the  broad  ligament,  an  operation  is 
advisable,  for  the  probability  is  that  the  foetus  will,  sooner  or 
later,  break  down  and  become  septic.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
po.ssible  to  determine  the  point  without  an  exploration.  In  a 
doubtful  case,  examination  of  the  pelvis  with  X rays  and  a screen, 
or  a skiagraph  of  the  pelvis,  may  demonstrate  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a foetus  with  developed  bones,  and  its  size.  As 
regards  the  choice  of  operation,  if  there  is  evidence  of  com- 
mencing sepsis,  the  swelling  should  be  evacuated  at  once  from 
the  vagina.  The  same  mode  of  access  is  generally  advisable  if 
operation  is  decided  on  because  the  swelling  undergoes  increase,  or 
fails  for  a long  time  to  sliow  signs  of  diminution,  or  is  very  excessive 
m size,  unless  there  are  symptoms  of  fresh  rupture  or  hmmorrhage 
into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  tumour,  or  whether  such  fresh  rupture  has  occurred, 
It  is  often  useful  to  make  an  exploratory  abdominal  incision  first. 
If  the  pelvis  is  then  found  to  be  completely  covered  in  by  adhesions, 
or  if  the  swelling  proves  to  bea  luematomain  the  broad  ligament,  tlie 
mood  should  be  evacuated  through  the  vagina,  and  the  abdominal 
incision  closed.  In  the  case  of  hmmatoma,  the  abdominal  incision 
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is  useful  to  guide  the  direction  of  the  vaginal  evacuation,  so  that 
it  avoids  the  ijeritoneiun.  In  the  case  of  hsematoma  of  the 
broad  ligament,  the  absorption  appears  often  to  be  slower  than 
that  of  an  intra-peritoneal  effusion,  and  the  course  of  the  case  is 
shortened  by  vaginal  evacnation. 

Oj)eration  of  vaginal  evacuation. — The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  or  exaggerated  lithotomy  position,  and  the  legs  secured 
by  leg  rests  or  Clover’s  crutch.  After  shaving  of  the  pubes  and 
disinfection  of  the  vulva  .and  vagina,  the  cervix  is  drawn  down- 
ward and  forward  by  vulsella.  An  incision  is  made  with  scissors 

through  tlio  posterior  vaginal  fornix  in 
the  direction  of  the  most  prominent  or 
softest  part  of  the  swelling,  but  inside 
the  course  of  the  ureter.  Fine  pointed 
forceps  (Fig.  156)  are  pushed  into  the 
swelling,  and  the  opening  enlarged  by 
separation  of  the  blades,  and  then  by 
the  lingers  until  two  fingers  can  be  intro- 
duced. Clots  are  then  scooped  out  by  the 
fingers  and  tlie  cavity  washed  out  with 
sterilised  normal  saline  solution,  or  with 
an  antiseptic  such  as  a solution  of  chinosol 
1 in  400,  if  the  contents  are  septic. 
Finally  the  cavity  is  plugged  with  iodo- 
form gauze.  'I’he  gauze  is  to  be  changed 
at  about  two  days’  interval,  and  the  open- 
ing from  the  vagina  kept  open  by  its 
means  until  the  cavity  has  closed  up. 

Treatment  after  the  early  months. — If 
there  is  evidence  that  the  ovum  is  grow- 
ing. l-IC.— Lister’s  sinus  ing,  or  that  the  foetus  is  alive,  after  the 
forceps.  second,  and  especially  after  the  third 

month,  it  generally  means  that  the  foeta- 
tion  is  converted  into  a ligamentous  or  secondary  abdominal 
pregnancy.  The  risk  either  of  operating  during  the  life  of  the 
foetus  or  of  waiting  is  then  very  much  greater  than  if  the  ovum 
is  dead.  Unless  the  whole  gestation  sac  can  bo  removed,  the 
attempt  to  remove  the  placenta  is  likely  to  cause  fatal  heemorrhage, 
the  placental  site  being  unable  to  contract  and  close  the  vessels. 
If  the  placenta  is  left  untouched,  there  is  not  always  a.  sufficiently 
firm  sac  which  can  be  isolated  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  placenta  has  to  decompose  and  come  away.  If  rapid  decom- 
position occui's,  there  is  a curi’cnt  of  maternal  blood  passing 
amongst  decomposing  villi,  and  almost  inevitable  saprajinia  or 
septicajmia  as  the  result  (seeChapter  XXXIX.).  1 he  decomposition 
is  also  likely  to  lead  to  early  separation  of  pl.acenta  and  hremor- 
rhage.  Even  late  decomjiositioii  of  the  placenta  produces  more  or 
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less  septic  absorption,  and  hsemorrhage  occasionally  takes  place 
on  separation,  even  as  late  as  several  weeks  after  the  removal  or 
death  of  the  foetus. 

In  deciding  on  treatment  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  life 
of  the  foetus,  for  the  foetus  is  generally  more  or  less  deformed 
by  pressure  or  lack  of  adequate  nutrition,  and  rarely  lives  for 
more  than  a short  time,  even  if  delivered  alive  by  operation  at 
full  term. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  the  foetus  by  puncturing 
the  sac,  or  injecting  morphia  or  atropia,  or  by  the  use  of  shocks 
from  a Leyden  jar  or  the  Faradic  or  galvanic  current.  According 
to  Parry,  the  mortality  after  puncture  of  the  sac  was  as  high  as  77 
per  cent.,  and  the  foetus  is  not  always  killed.  Successes  have 
been  reported  in  America  from  the  plan  of  using  repeatedly  a 
strong  Faradic  current,  one  pole  being  applied  close  to  the  sac  by 
rectum  or  vagina,  the  other  placed  on  the  abdominal  wall.  This 
is  the  only  method  of  the  kind  which  may  be  tried  without  great 
risk,  but  much  time  should  not  be  wasted  over  it,  for  electricity 
generally  fails  to  kill  the  foetus  after  its  life  has  become  manifest 
by  movements.  Matthews  Duncan  reported  a case  in  which  a 
current  was  used  strong  enough  to  peel  the  skin  off  the  foetus.  The 
mother  died,  but  the  foetus  lived  to  the  last.  In  one  case,  at  the 
fifth  month,  after  repeated  use  of  a Faradic  current  as  strong  as 
tlie  patient  could  endure  it,  I employed  for  some  time,  under 
anaesthesia,  a current  so  strong  that  both  legs  were  tetanised  by 
the  induced  current  in  the  sciatic  nerves.  But  the  foetus  was  none 
the  worse. 

In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  perform  abdominal  section 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  is  made,  because  the  less  advanced 
is  the  pregnancy,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  remove  the  foetal  sac  entire,  or  at  any  rate  the 
placental  site.  If  this  can  be  done,  and  the  vessels  supplying 
the  placenta  secured,  the  lisk  of  the  operation  may  be  reduced  to 
a small  one. 

The  decision  is  a more  doubtful  one,  if  the  pregnancy  has 
reached,  or  is  close  upon,  full  term,  or  if  there  is  evidence  that 
the  fcctus  is  on  the  point  of  perishing.  It  may  then  be  advisable 
to  wait  from  four  to  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  death  of  the 
ohild,  provided  that  no  symptoms  of  sepsis  arise.  For  the  risk  of 
the  operation  is  tnueh  less  after  the  maternal  circulation  through 
the  placenta  has  cea.sed  : provided  that  a septic  condition  has  not 
supervened. 

Similarly,  if  the  foetus  is  already  dead,  and  matters  are 
quiescent,  it  may  be  advisable  to  wait  for  a similar  period 
after  its  death,  but,  if  more  than  that  time  has  already  elapsed, 
to  0[)crate  at  once.  If  any  symptoms  of  commencing  sepsis 
or  decomposition  in  the  sac  appear,  operation  should  bo 
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undertaken  at  once,  before  the  patient’s  general  condition  becomes 
too  unfavourable. 

Dunning*  collected  twenty-five  recorded  cases  in  which  the 
primary  operation  was  performed  during  the  viability  of  the  foetus, 
with  a maternal  mortality  of  40  per  cent.,  and  thirty-three  cases  in 
which  the  secondary  operation  was  performed  after  the  death  of 
the  foetus,  with  a maternal  mortality  of  42 '3  per  cent.,  a greater 
one  than  tliat  of  38‘8  per  cent,  given  in  the  earlier  statistics 
of  Parry,  of  thirty-si.x  cases  treated  by  secondary  operation. 
He  concluded  tliat,  in  the  majority  of  cases,,  the  operation 
should  be  undertaken  while  the  child  is  still  living.  Harris’ 
statistics  of  145  cases  of  primaiy  operation  during  the  life 
of  the  foetus,  including  the  months  before  viability,  give  a still 
better  result  of  the  primary  opej’ation,  namely,  a mortality 
of  31  per  cent,  (see  ji.  333).  It  appears  probable,  therefore, 
that  with  the  iin])rovemcnt  of  surgical  skill,  the  principle  will 
idtiinately  be  to  operate  in  all  cases  as  soon  as  the  diagnosis 
is  made. 

Oj^eration  in  the  later  months. — In  the  primary  operation,  the 
first  essential  is  to  avoid  wounding  the  placenta  until  the  vessels 
supplying  it  have  been  secured.  The  site  for  commencing  the 
incision  should  therefore  be  toward  the  upper  part  of  thoabdomen, 
or  where  some  foetal  part  is  felt  so  superficially  that  there  cannot 
be  jdacenta  over  it.  If  such  a site  cannot  be  found  in  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  the  incision  may  be  made  anywhere 
else. 

The  most  favourable  chance  for  removing  the  whole  sac  is  when 
the  fa'tation  is  intra-ligamentous,  especially  if  the  placenta  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  sac.  If  the  child  is  not  viable,  it  is 
better  to  remove  the  sac  unopened,  if  possible.  Occasionally 
the  sac  may  have  formed  a kind  of  pedicle  like  an  ovarian 
tumour,  by  drawing  out  the  broad  ligament,  which  can  be 
tied  witliout  difficulty.  More  frequently  it  descends  deeply 
into  the  pelvis.  Its  complete  removal  may  then  require  the 
removal  of  the  uterus.  The  ovarian  artery  on  the  affected  side 
may  be  tied  first,  then  that  on  the  opposite  side.  Next  the 
peritoneum  is  divided  transversely  in  front  of  the  uterus  and 
stripped  down  with  the  bladder.  Then  the  uterine  artery  on 
the  unaffected  side  is  tied,  the  broad  ligament  is  divided,  the 
uterus  is  cut  across  near  the  internal  os,  and  lastly  the  uterine 
artery  of  the  affected  side  is  tied  below  the  sac  and  the  sac 
removed.  The  peritoneal  edges  are  afterwards  united  by  sutures, 
and,  if  this  can  be  done,  the  abdomen  may  be  closed  without 
drainage.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are  similar  to  those 
in  hysterectomy  for  a fibroid  tumour  extending  into  one  broad 
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lit^ameut.*  If  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  uterine  artery  on 
the  affected  side,  or  if  the  bleeding  is  not  arrested,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  tie  the  anterior  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  artery, 
or,  if  this  cannot  be  separated,  its  main  trunk,  at  the  pelvic 
brim. 

If  the  cliild  is  viable,  the  sac  must  be  incised  at  some 
spot  where  its  parts  are  felt  superficially  and  show  that  there 
is  no  placenta.  The  funis  is  tied  at  once  on  the  foetal  side 

and  the  child  removed.  The  placental  end  may  be  left 
untied.  The  gestation  sac  is  then  treated  in  the  way  already 
described 

If  the  sac.  with  the  placenta  at  the  bottom  of  it,  descends  so 
deeply  into  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  that  it  is  judged  impossible 
to  remove  it  entire,  the  placenta  shordd  be  left  untouched,  the 
sac  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound,  a wide  orifice  being  left,  and 
plugged  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  plug  must  be  renewed  from 
time  to  time.  A similar  ti’eatment  may  be  adopted  if  the 
first  incision  opens  the  sac  without  opening  the  general  peri- 
toneal cavity.  At  a later  stage,  if  decomposition  has  begun, 
or  hiemorrhage  occurs  from  partial  separation,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  detach  the  placenta  completely  and  renew  the  plug 
tightly. 

If  the  pregnancy  turns  out  to  be  abdominal,  it  may  happen 
that  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  is  shut  oft’  by  a firm  adventi- 
tious sac  of  false  membrane,  and  is  not  opened  by  the  incision. 
Ill  that  case  it  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  placenta  untouched 
and  plug  the  sac  in  the  manner  already  described.  In  general 
the  adventitious  sac  will  be  imperfect,  or  not  strong  enough  to 
isolate  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  securely.  It  will  then  be 
even  more  important  than  in  the  case  of  intra-ligamentous 
pregnancy  to  remove  the  placental  site  entire.  This  will  generally 
consist  of  a sac  in  the  broad  ligament  into  which  the  primary 
rupture  of  the  tubal  fmtation  occurred.  It  can  usually  be 
removed  unless  the  placenta  has  spread  on  to  surrounding  parts 
which  cannot  be  removed,  such  as  intestine  or  pelvic  wall.  If 
the  placental  site  cannot  be  removed  entire,  and  there  is  no  sac 
which  can  be  stitched  to  the  abdominal  incision,  the  only  plan 
is  to  leave  the  placenta  untouched  and  to  fill  the  pelvis  with  a 
large  Mikulicz  tampon,  a gauze  bag  with  thread  attached  to  the 
bottom,  filled  with  strips  of  iodoform  or  sterilised  gauze  (Fig.  157, 
p.  340),  by  which  the  intestines  are  held  back  and  a large  opening 
into  the  pelvis  maintained.  Tlie  strips  of  gauze  filling  the  bag 
arc  renewed  at  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the  intestines  out  of  the 
pelvis  until  the  placenta  has  broken  down  and  come  away. 


* lor  a description  and  figures  of  the  operation  see  the  Author’s  “ Diseases  of 
>\omen. 
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Drainage  maj^  also  be  required  on  account  of  bleeding  from 
adhesions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  arrested.  If  e.xtensive 
pressure  is  required,  the  Mikulicz  tampon  should  be  used. 
Otherwise  the  best  plan  is  to  open  the  posterior  vaginal  forni.v 
from  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  upon  tlie  blades  of  a pair  of  forceps 
pushed  up  by  an  assistant  from  below.  A strip  of  iodoform 
gauze  is  passed  from  above  into  the  vagina,  about  an  inch 
being  left  within  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  strip  is  removed 


Fig.  157. — Mikulicz’  tampon. 


at  the  end  of  two  or  tliree  days,  and  renewed  plugs  are  placed  in 
the  vagina. 

In  the  secondary  operation  the  procedure  is  the  same  if  no 
sepsis  has  occurred,  and  it  is  equally  important  to  remove  the 
whole  sac,  or  placental  site,  entire  if  jjossible.  If  sepsis  or  decom- 
position has  taken  place  in  the  sac,  the  object  is  to  evacuate  the 
sac  without  contaminating  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  If  a 
month  or  more  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  foetus  it  will 
most  likely  be  possible  at  once  to  peel  off  the  placenta  with- 
out very  serious  haemorrhage,  and  plug  tlie  sac  with  iodoform 
gauze,  the  edges  having  been  stitched  to  the  abdominal  wound, 
if  tlie  general  j^eritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened  at  all.  The  j 
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attempt  to  separate  the  placenta  should  be  begun  cautiously 
from  the  edge,  since  the  date  after  the  death  of  the  foetus  at 
which  the  maternal  circulation  in  the  placenta  ceases  is  very 
uncertain. 

If  the  placenta  is  left  untouched,  it  generally  begins  to 
separate  in  about  a week.  Loose  pieces  may  be  removed  piece- 
meal, but,  if  bleeding  occurs  on  the  separation,  it  is  better 
to  pull  off  the  whole  and  arrest  the  bleeding  by  plugging  with 
gauze,  aided  if  necessary  by  external  pressure  by  an  abdominal 
belt.  When  the  gauze  is  changed,  the  sac  may  be  washed  out 
with  an  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  chinosol  1 in  400,  or  tinct. 
iodi.  3j  ad  Oj. 

If  the  placenta  is  wounded  or  detached  at  the  operation, 
or  has  become  detached  before,  the  best  chance  of  arresting 
bleeding  is  to  place  quickly  one  or  more  thin  Doyen  clamp 
forceps  to  compress  the  base  of  the  sac.  The  ovarian  and 
uterine  arteries,  or  if  necessary  the  internal  iliac  artery  on 
the  affected  side,  may  then  be  sought  for  and  tied,  and  the 
placenta  removed.  If  hemorrhage  cannot  be  completely  arrested, 
a Mikulicz  tampon  may  be  used,  filling  the  pelvis,  and  compressing 
the  bleeding  site. 

In  a case  of  doubtful  diagnosis,  when  the  patient  is  first  seen  some 
months  or  more  after  the  full  term  of  the  supposed  pregnancy, 
the  right  treatment,  as  a rule,  is  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis  by 
exploratory  incision.  The  fmtns  or  the  tumour,  as  the  case  may 
he,  can  then  generally  be  removed. 

When  the  sac  has  suppurated,  and  bones  begin  to  escape  either 
externally,  or  through  some  internal  cavity,  as  the  rectum,  vagina, 
or  bladder,  Nature  should  be  aided  in  the  evacuation.  So  far  as 
possible  the  opening  should  be  enlarged  by  stretching  rather  than 
cutting.  For  this  purpose,  tents  will  sometimes  be  found  useful. 
An  anajsthetic  being  given,  the  bones  may  then  be  extracted  by 
. finger  or  forceps. 

In  some  cases,  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  at  or  near  full  term,  has 
been  successfully  removed  through  the  vagina.  This  opera- 
tion should  only  he  \mdertaken  when  the  sac  bulges  toward  the 
vagina,  and  when  some  foetal  jjart  can  he  felt  at  the  accessible 
portion^of  it.  This  will  give  some  security  that  the  placenta  is 
not  situated  there.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  it  is  very 
likely  to  he  found  so  placed.  Here,  again,  the  moat  favourable 
cjwe  is  that  of  intra-ligamentous  pregnancy,  when  the  placenta 
will  probably  be  at  the  top  of  the  sac.  The  sac  may  be  opened 
by  the  knife  of  the  benzoline  or  galvano-cautcry  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  luemorrhage.  This  method  will  not,  however,  avail 
to  do  so,  if  the  placenta  is  the  paid  first  encountered.  The 
placenta  should  be  left  untouched.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
extract  the  feetus  by  forceps  or  craniotomy.  The  sac  should  be 
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plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
regularly  washed  out  with  antiseptics,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
insert  a large  drainage-tube  into  it.  In  some  cases  the  vaginal 
method  of  removal  may  be  chosen  when  a previous  abdominal 
incision  appeal’s  to  show  this  to  be  the  best  plan,  tbe  placenta 
lying  at  the  top  of  the  sac,  and  some  part  of  the  foetus  presenting 
low  in  the  pelvis. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


DISORDERS  OP  PREGNANCY  DUE  TO  REFLEX  AND 
MECHANICAL  CAUSES. 

The  disorders  of  pregnancy  may  be  divided  into  four  classes — 
(1.)  Those  arising  from  reflex  nervous  influence,  associated  with 
the  changes  in  the  nervous  centres  induced  by  pregnancy,  and  the 
general  changes  in  nutrition  which  it  causes.  (2.)  Those  which 
result  from  mechanical  effects.  (3.)  Morbid  conditions  of  the 
uterus  and  ovum.  (4.)  Diseases  independent  of  pregnancy,  biit 
of  such  a nature  that  the  disease  is  influenced  by  the  pregnancy, 
or  the  course  of  pregnancy  by  tlie  disease.  In  some  cases,  such 
as  puerperal  convulsions,  the  disease  may  have  a complex  causation, 
depending  upon  more  than  one  of  the  above  causes. 

Many  of  the  disturbances  which  come  under  the  first  class  are 
exaggerations  of  those  reflex  symptoms  of  pregnancy  which  may 
be  regarded  as  normal,  or  scarcely  morbid.  They  depend  not  only 
upon  the  presence  of  a certain  source  of  irritation  in  the  pregnant 
uterus,  but  upon  the  increased  irritability  of  the  nervous  centres 
which  is  associated  w'ith  pregnancy.  This  increased  irritability 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  physiological,  when  within  due  limits, 
but  in  persons  of  highly  excitable  neurotic  temperament,  it  may 
become  excessive.  The  process  of  labour  calls  for  unusual  dis- 
charges of  central  nerve  energy  under  the  reflex  stimulus  of  the 
pelvic  nerves.  In  preparation  for  this,  the  nervous  centres  acquire 
an  increased  tendency  to  discharge  energy  when  excited  by  an 
eccentric  stimulus.  When  any  morbid  tendency  exists,  which  at 
other  times  may  remain  in  abeyance,  there  is  undue  instability  of 
the  centres,  and  the  discharges  may  take  a morbid  form,  such  as 
hysterical  manifestation,  neuralgia,  vomiting,  or  convulsions. 

Nausea  and  vomiting. — 'I’he  well-known  morning  sickness, 
which  is  generally  chiefly  observed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
months,  and  passes  off  in  the  later  months,  has  been  already 
described  among  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  But  in  some  cases  the 
neurosis  takes  a much  more  severe  form.  The  vomiting  may  not 
be  limited  to  the  morning,  but  occur  at  all  times  in  the  day,  and 
it  may  persist  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  In  extreme 
cases  all  food  taken  may  be  quickly  rejected.  There  may  also  be, 
m addition,  such  a continual  feeling  of  nausea  that  all  appetite  is 
destroyed. 
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Causation. — The  disorder  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  reflex 
neuroses  associated  with  the  increased  irritability  of  nervous 
centres.  The  special  source  of  irritation  appears  to  be  the 
stretching  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus  in  consequence  of  its  growth. 
Thus  vomiting  is  more  marked  in  primiparm,  in  whom  the  resis- 
tance to  expansion  may  bo  presumed  greater;  and  it  has  sometimes 
been  found  to  be  excessive  in  cases  where  there  has  been  an 
unusually  rapid  expansion,  such  as  those  of  twin  pregnancy, 
hydroj)s  amnii,  or  vesicular  mole.  Again,  vomiting  is  sometimes 
found  to  cease  when  the  foetus  dies,  although  it  is  retained  for  a 
time  within  tliQ  uterus.  The  cause  cannot,  howevei',  be  passive 
distension  by  the  ovum,  since  tlie  ovum  does  not  completely  fill 
tlie  uterus  in  the  montlis  during  wliich  vomiting  is  most  marked. 
Women  who  suffer  severely  in  this  way  are  generally  those  of 
liighly  siiscejjtible  neurotic  temperament.  Frequently  they  have 
])roviously  suflcred  from  some  uterine  disturbance,  such  as 
dysmcnorrlujea.  Some  authorities  have  ascribed  the  cause  of 
excessive  vomiting  in  pregnancy  to  special  morbid  conditions  of 
the  gravid  uterus,  such  as  fanteflexion,  or  inflammation  and 
erosion  of  the  cervix.  Erosion  of  the  cervix,  however,  is  more 
common  in  nmltiparac,  as  the  result  of  previous  parturition,  while 
vomiting  is  more  marked  in  primipara3.  None  of  these  explana- 
tions can  be  accepted  as  being  generally  true.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  .that  the  neurosis  may  bo  aggrav'^ated  by  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  uterus  which  would  render  the  uterine  nerves 
more  susceptible  to  irritation,  whether  this  bo  previous  endo- 
metritis or  metritis,  inflammation  of  cervix,  grave  displacement, 
such  as  retroversion  or  retroflexion,  or  any  other  condition.  For 
instance,  vomiting  is  sometimes  relieved  upon  the  replacement  of 
a I’cfroverted  gravid  uterus.  But  such  a case  is  exceptional,  both 
among  instances  of  retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  among 
those  of  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
paroxysms  of  vomiting  are,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  coincident 
with  the  utei'ine  contractions  which  occur  during  pregnancy.  This 
would  agree  with  the  fact  that  women  who  suffer  from  spasmodic 
dysmcnorrhoca  are  specially  liable  to  vomiting.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  as  the  contractions  become  more  marked  toward 
the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  the  vomiting  diminishes. 

In  some  instances  painful  emotion  or  sudden  mental  shock  is 
the  starting-point  of  a very  severe  kind  of  vomiting.  In  other 
cases  the  tendency  to  vomiting  due  to  chronic  dyspepsia,  especially 
that  produced  by  alcoholism,  or  Bright’s  disease,  is  added  to  the 
effect  of  pregnancy,  and  greatly  aggravates  it. 

In  some  of  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy 
terminates  fatally,  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  liver  and  kidneys, 
similar  to  that  wliich  is  found  in  cclamjisia,  has  been  described  as 
discovered  'post-mortem.  On  this  ground  it  has  been  supposed 
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that  such  fatal  cases  of  vomiting  are  altogether  different  in  their 
nature  and  causation  from  the  milder  degree  of  the  vomiting  of 
pregnancy.  It  may  be,  however,  that  even  in  such  cases,  the 
same  causation  may  form  some  element  in  the  case  ; but  that 
there  is,  in  addition,  a toxin  in  the  blood,  resulting  in  some  way 
from  the  pregnancy  ; and  that  this  determines  the  fatal  result. 

Symjotoms  and  cotorse. — In  some  cases,  although  the  vomiting  is 
excessively  distressing,  yet  the  general  nutrition  does  not  seem  to 
suffer  much.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  vomiting  is  not 
continued  throughout  the  whole  day.  In  more  severe  cases  symp- 
toms of  starvation  appear.  Tlie  patient  becomes  emaciated  and 
weak,  the  tongue  glazed  and  irritable,  the  urine  scanty,  the  breath 
foetid,  and  often  there  is  a want  of  sleep.  In  the  later  stages 
elevation  of  temperature  or  delirium  may  occur.  In  some  cases 
the  urine  becomes  albuminous.  The  depravation  of  the  blood  and 
general  weakness  predispose  to  septiesemia,  which  is  liable  to  arise 
after  either  spontaneous  or  induced  abortion.  Spontaneous  abor- 
tion is  apt  to  be  deferred  until  the  patient  is  almost  moribund, 
and  does  not  then  save  her  life.  If  it  occui's  before  symptoms  are 
very  grave,  she  generally  quickly  recovers. 

Prognosis. — Cases  which  endanger  life  are  very  rare  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  women  who  suffer,  but  they  are  not 
absolutely  so  excessively  uncommon.  McClintock  collected  nearly 
50  fatal  cases;  Gueniot  46;  K.  Barnes  had  himself  seen  9.  When 
the  pidse  rises  above  120,  when  delirium  occurs,  or  diarrhoea 
supervenes  at  a severe  stage,  the  danger  is  great. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  in  which  simply  the  ordinary  morning 
sickness  is  unusually  troublesome,  it  is  important  that  the  patient 
should  take  a little  food  before  getting  up.  This  relieves  the 
exhaustion  which  may  promote  the  instability  of  the  nerve  centres, 
and  gives  the  stomach  occupation  in  a right  direction. 

Constipation,  when  it  exists,  should  be  treated.  When  there  is 
a foul  tongue,  a dose  of  calomel  occasionally  is  of  service,  and 
bismuth  with  l)icarbonate  of  soda,  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  with 
calumba  and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  given  before  food.  Often 
an  acid  with  a vegetable  bitter  after  food*  assists  digestion  and 
relieves  vomiting.  If  any  sj)ecial  lesion,  such  as  granular  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervix,  exists,  the  effect  of  local  treatment  to  it 
should  be  tried.  Thus  occasional  painting  of  the  cervix  with 
concentrated  tincture  of  iodine  is  often  beneficial.  Retrovension 
or  retroflexion  of  the  gravid  uterus  should  be  remedied,  whether 
there  is  vomiting  or  not.  Drugs  innumerable  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  not  unfrcquently  all  are  found  to  fail.  Among  these 
niay  be  mentioned  effervescing  mixtures  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
pepsin  or  ingluvin  after  meals,  oxalate  of  cerium,  which  may  be 


Acid  nitro-fiydrociilor.  dil.  nixv.  ; Tinct.  Gentian,  co.  ;^j.  ; Aq.  ad  5j. 
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given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  creosote,  tincture  of  mix 
vomica,  vinnm  ipecacuanha  in  doses  of  one  minim  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours,  tincture  of  iodine  in  minim  doses,  compound 
pyroxylic  spirit  in  five  minim  doses,  caffeine,  nitrite  of  amyl  by 
inhalation.  Among  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  are  remedies 
which  are  found  to  be  of  value  in  sea-sickness,  such  as  bromide 
of  potassium  in  full  doses,  and  nitro-glycerine  in  tablets,  con- 
taining each  grain.  Iced  champagne  with  milk  is  sometimes 
retained,  but  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tendency  to  alchoholism, 
recourse  to  alcohol  as  a remedy  should  be  checked,  since  it 
aggravates  the  complaint. 

In  severe  cixses  position  and  diet  should  be  specially  attended 
to.  The  patient  sliould  be  kept  recumbent,  and  liquid  nourish- 
ment should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  only  a spoonful  at  a time. 
Iced  milk  with  soda-water  or  barley-water,  or  meat  jelly,  may  be 
tried.  Brand’s  essence  of  beef  is  often  retained  when  milk  is 
rejected.  Barff’s  krcochyle  is  also  valuable.  Being  peptonised, 
it  is  (piickly  alworbed,  even  when  nothing  can  be  retained  long  in 
the  stomach.  Peptonised  milk  or  other  forms  of  predigested  food 
may  also  bo  tried.  If  there  is  much  exhaustion  somatose  or 
Peptone  Cornelis  is  valuable.  Fifteen  minims  of  tincture  of 
opium,  given  by  rectum,  or  a small  subcutaneous  injection  of 
morphia  and  atropia,  arc  often  useful ; but,  with  a patient  suscep- 
tible to  morj)hia,  this  may  rather  do  harm.  Sulphate  of  atropia, 
oV  given  by  subcutaneous  injection,  sometimes  appears  to 

1)0  of-  more  use  than  any  other  remedy.  In  other  cases  small 
doses  of  morphia  given  by  the  mouth,  and  repeated  whenever 
vomited,  ])rove  of  great  use.  Counter-irritation  over  the  stomach 
sometimes  does  good,  and  some  recommend  Chapman’s  spinal  ice- 
bag,  applied  to  the  cervical  vertebric.  The  patient  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  much  emaciated  befoi’e  recourse  is  had  to 
nutrient  enemata.  ’I'hese  should  either  consist  of  artificially 
digested  food,  or  pancreatic  extract  should  be  added  to  them  to 
procure  digestion  in  the  rectum.* 

On  the  hy[)othesis  that,  in  the  pernicious  form  of  vomiting,  the 
cause  is  a toxin  resulting  from  defective  metabolism,  treatment  by 
thyroid  extract  has  been  suggested,  and  favourable  results  have  been 
reported.  This  appears  worthy  of  trial,  especially  if  albuminuria 
is  present. 

The  most  radical  treatment  is  of  course  the  induction  of  abor- 
tion. But  before  having  recourse  to  this,  if  danger  is  not  too 
extreme,  it  is  often  worth  while  to  try  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  late  Dr.  Copeman,  of  Norwich,  namely,  dilatation  of  the 

* Mix  equal  parts  of  hot  thick  water-gruel  and  eold  milk.  Add  Benger’s 
Liquor  Pancrcaticus  3j and  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  gr.  v.  to  5iv.  of  the  inixture, 
with  wiiich  an  egg  may  also  be  beaten  up.  If  these  enemata  arc  not  letaincd,  use 
solid  peptone  suppositories. 
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cervical  canal.  If  the  cervical  canal  is  - already  somewhat 
* patulous,  this  may  be  effected  by  pressing  the  index-finger  into 
it ; if  not,  metallic  bougies  may  be  passed  into  the  canal,  but  not 
farther  than  just  up  to  the  internal  os.  This  remedy  must  be 
regarded  as  an  empirical  one.  The  only  rational  explanation  of 
it  is,  that  the  uterine  tension  acts  especially  on  the  nerves  about 
the  internal  os,  and  that  its  effect  is  diminished  by  partial  dilata- 
tion of  that  orifice.  Since  any  effecLial  dilatation  of  the  cervix 
has  a strong  tendency  to  bring  on  abortion,  this  treatment  should 
only  be  adopted  when  the  case  is  serious  enough  to  justify  such  a 
risk  ; and  it  should  therefore  be  preceded  by  a consultation. 

Abortion  should  be  induced  only  when  the  mother’s  life  is 
endangered.  It  is  often  necessary  to  resist  the  desire  of  the 
patient  herself,  who  may  be  greatly  wearied  by  the  vomiting, 
and  perhaps  may  prefer  not  to  have  a living  child.  If,  however, 
the  pulse,  the  tongue,  and  the  degree  of  emaciation  denote  danger, 
interference  should  not  be  put  off  too  long ; otherwise  it  may  fail 
to  save  life,  and  the  patient  may  sink  from  exhaustion  or  septi- 
ceemia  shortly  after  the  abortion  is  completed.  It  is,  of  course, 
I an  absolute  rule  that,  for  the  protection  of  the  medical  man  him- 
f self,  a consultation  should  be  held  before  this  step  is  decided 
? upon.  If  the  operation  is  not  undertaken  too  late,  cessation  of 
the  vomiting  generally  soon  follows,  and  may  be  attained  .even 
j before  the  uterus  is  completely  emptied.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  inducing  abortion  will  be  described  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Other  digestive  disturbances. — Besides  vomiting,  other 
forms  of  digestive  distnrbai:ice,  such  as  pyrosis,  heartburn,  and 
flatulence  are  common.  Occasionally  diarrhoea  is  set  ujj,  and  this 
may  call  for  ti’eatment,  especially  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
lead  to  abortion  or  pi-emature  labour.  Tlie  more  common 
tendency  is  to  constipation,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  enlarged 
uterus  mechanically  interfering  with  intestinal  movements. 
La.\atives  will  be  reqviired,  especially  if  the  patient  suffers  from 
varicose  veins,  or  swelling  of  the  feet,  conditions  which  are  aggra- 
vated by  constipation.  The  pill  recommended  at  p.  304  may  be 
taken  at  night  when  rcrpiircd,  or  a moderate  dose  of  the  compound 
licpiorice  powder,  or  a small  dose  of  saline.  Sometimes  enemata 
are  found  preferable  to  aperients. 

Salivation. — Salivation  is  a somewhat  rare  neurosis,  but 
sometimes  it  is  !iot  only  very  annoying  to  tlie  patient,  but 
exhausting  by  its  profusion.  It  may  be  combined  witli  vomiting, 
and,  like  vomiting,  it  is  generally  most  marked  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  months.  It  is  apt  to  resist  remedies.  Astringent  mouth 
washes,  tannin  lozenges,  and  the  like,  may  be  tried  ; also  iodide  of 
potassium,  for  its  influence  upon  gland  activity,  or  belladonna,  for 
Its  special  effect  on  the  salivary  glands.  Subcutaneous  injections 
of  atropia  near  the  glands  have  been  recommended. 
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Ansemia. — A certain  degree  of  poorness  of  tlie  blood  in  red 
corpuscles  is  the  ordinary  rule  in  pregnancy,  but  in  some  cases 
the  degree  of  antemia  becomes  excessive,  especially  when  nutrition 
is  interfered  with  by  vomiting  and  other  digestive  disturbances. 
Anaemic  bruits  are  heard  in  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  the 
uterine  souffle  becomes- unusually  loud.  Tlie  water  condition  of 
the  blood  may  lead  to  axlema,  in  the  absence  of  any  albuminuria. 
This  oedema  extends  to  face  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but  is 
much  more  marked  in  parts  where  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the 
veins  is  also  operative,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  legs  and  vulva.  In  rare 
cases  the  anaemia  assumes  the  cliaracter  which  has  been  termed 
“pernicious,”  and  tends  to  a fatal  result.  A very  large  propor- 
tion of  such  cases  have  ended  in  death,  even  when  pregnancy  has 
been  brought  to  a j)romature  close  spontaneously  or  artificially. 

Treatment. — The  first  ]irinciple  in  treatment  is  to  improve  the 
general  condition  by  nutritious  and  easily  digestible  diet,  especially 
meat,  when  it  can  be  taken.  When  practicable,  the  digestive 
lowers  shoiild  also  be  stiimdated  by  a due  amount  of  fresh  air 
and  gentle  exercise.  Iron  should  be  given  without  hesitation; 
reduced  iron,  if  the  vegetable  salts  are  not  easily  tolerated.  In 
cases  in  which  iron  fails  to  do  good,  arsenic,  manganese,  or  phos- 
])horus  in  addition  has  been  recommended.  In  rare  and  extreme 
cases,  induction  of  abortion  or  premature  labour  may  be  called  for. 
When  the  aneemia  appears  to  have  the  progressive  or  pernicious 
character,  this  step  should  not  be  too  long  deferred. 

Neuralgia. — Neuralgic  pain  is  common  in  ju'cgnancy,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  partly  a reflex  neurosis,  partly  the  result  of  aneemia 
or  im])aii'cd  nutrition.  In  the  case  of  toothache,  it  often  results 
from  the  fact  that  caries  of  the  teeth  is  more  liable  to  occur 
during  pregnancy.  Rositles  faccachc,  the  most  common  neuralgias 
are  headache  and  mammaiy  and  intercostal  ])ain. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  carious  teeth,  extraction  or  stopping, 
according  to  circumstances,  should  not  be  deferred  on  account  of 
the  pregnancy.  For  simple  neuralgia,  iron  and  quinine  are  the 
most  valuable  drugs.  The  latter  may  often  be  given  hi  large 
doses.  0[)ium  and  morphia  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
For  the  immediate  relief  of  toothache  or  facial  neuralgia,  tincture 
of  gelsemium  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  minims. 
Outward  applications,  such  as  linimentum  aconiti,  are  often  useful. 

Cough,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  syncope.— Cough  in 
jn'egnancy  is  frequently  of  a spasmodic  and  reflex  charactci,  like 
that  which  occurs  in  hysterical  subjects.  Dyspnma  and  palpita- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  any  cardiac  affection,  may  be  ])artly  reflex, 
and  partly  the  result  of  aneemia.  Dyspnoea  in  the  later  months 
generally  depends  in  ]jart  upon  the  downward  movement  of  the 
diaphragm  being  limited,  although  the  actual  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  now  known  not  to  be  diminished  in  pregnancy,  byncope  in 
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pregiiiuicy  often  does  not  mean  actual  failure  of  the  heart,  bnt  is 
rather  of  the  nature  of  the  apparent  fainting  which  is  closely  allied 
to  hysteria.  There  is  a seini-nnconscious  condition,  which  may 
last  for  a considerable  time,  bnt  no  grave  alteration  of  the  pnlse. 

Treatment. — If  drugs  are  required  for  the  cough,  antispasmodics, 
such  as  belladonna  and  bromide  of  potassium,  should  be  given. 
For  the  other  neuroses  above  mentioned,  good  diet  and  tonic 
treatment,  especially  iron,  are  the  chief  remedies.  If  there  is 
dyspnoea  care  should  be  taken  that  the  clothing  is  loose  enough. 
For  attacks  of  “fainting,”  alcohol  should  be  avoided,  but  ether  or 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  given.  Anti-hysterical  remedies, 
such  as  valerian,  may  also  be  tried. 

Eruptions. — Various  eruptions  appear  occasionally  to  have  a 
causal  relation  with  pregnancy,  as  they  do  sometimes  with  disturb- 
ances of  uterus  and  ovaries  apart  from  pregnancy.  The  chief  of 
these  are  acne,  eczema,  herpes,  and  urticaria.  A special  title  of 
“ herpes  gestationis  ” has  been  given  to  an  eruption  of  groups  of 
vesicles  on  the  limbs  and  buttocks.*  A more  severe  form  of  this, 
becoming  pustular,  and  in  several  cases  ending  fatally,  “ impetigo 
herpetiformis,”  has  been  described  by  Hebra. f The  treatment  of 
these  eruptions  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles. 

Pruritus. — In  rare  cases  general  pruritus  of  the  skin  exists  as 
a neurosis.  Pruritus  of  the  vulva  is  comparatively  common.  It  is 
promoted  by  the  local  venous  congestion,  but  most  frequently  has  a 
starting  point,  either  in  some  eczema  of  the  part  affected,  or  in  the 
irritation  of  an  acrid  Icucorrhoeal  discharge  from  cervix  or  vagina. 

Treatment. — In  pruritus  of  the  vulva,  any  source  of  leucorrhcea 
should  be  treated,  and  the  syi-inge  used  frequently  to  wash  away 
the  discharge.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  actiiig  freely.  As 
lotions  to  be  applied  directly  to  the  affected  surface,  solution  of 
borax  (gr.  x.  ad  5j.),  the  liq.  plumbi  subacetatis  dil.,  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  (gr.  ij. — iv.  ad  Sj.),  and  especially  one  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  (gr.  ij.  ad  ,|j.)  may  be  tried.  Glycerine  (5j.  ad  5j.), 
and  liydrochlorate  of  morphia  (gr.  ij.  ad  5 j.),  or  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  (^.8s.  ad  5j.),  or  a combination  of  the  two,  may  also  be  added 
for  greater  sedative  effect.  When  the  irritating  effect  of  leucorrhcea 
seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  trouble,  the  vulva  maybe  protected 
with  vaseline  to  which  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  xxx.  ad  oj.)  and  hydro- 
chlorate of  morphia  (gr.  x.  ad  Bj-)  niay  be  added.  An  ointment 
of  quinine  (gr.  xxx.  ad  Bj.)  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Chorea. — Chorea  is  not  a common  complication  of  pregnancy, 
but,  after  tlie  age  of  childhood,  it  is  relatively  much  commoner  in 
conjunction  witli  pregnancy  than  apart  from  it,  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  pregnancy  is  a strong  predisposing  cause.  Hence  the 
occvirrence  of  chorea  in  a young  woman  should  always  raise  the 

* hulkley  in  Amur.  Journ.  of  Obstol.,  Vol.  VI. 
t Wien.  Med.  Wocli.,  1872.  No.  48. 
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question  whether  pregnancy  exists.  Not  only  does  pregnancy 
predispose  to  chorea,  but  the  very  grave  or  fatal  cases  of  chorea 
recorded  liave  been  frequently  those  associated  with  pregnancy ; 
and,  in  general,  with  this  complication,  the  disease  is  much  more 
likely  to  prove  very  severe  as  regards  the  violence  of  the  motions, 
to  lead  to  bodily  wasting  or  paresis,  and  to  be  accompanied  with 
mental  disturbance,  leading  on,  in  some  cases,  even  to  mania.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  much  more  seriously  than  the  ordinary 
chorea  of  children. 

The  immediate  and  essential  cause  of  the  chorea  of  pregnancy, 
as  of  chorea  in  general,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  But  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  pregnancy  promotes  the  disease  in  two  ways,  first, 
as  a cause  of  reflex  irritation,  and  secondly,  by  impoverishment  of 
the  blood.  The  element  of  mental  emotion,  well  known  as  an 
occasional  starting  point  of  chorea,  is  also  added  in  some  cases,  as 
when  an  nnmarried  girl  has  become  pregnant.  Those  who  suffer 
from  chorea  in  pregnancy  are  generally  young  primipara),  who 
have  either  suffered  from  the  disease  as  children,  or  have  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  neuroses.  The  associations  with  rheuma- 
tism, with  a systolic  cardiac  bruit,  and  with  vegetations  on  the 
cardiac  valves,  found  in  fatal  cases,  have  been  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  chorea  of  pregnancy  as  in  that  of  ordinaiy  chorea. 

J‘ro</nosis. — Spiegelbei'g* * * §  gives  the  mortality  as  23  out  of  84  + 
cases,  or  27  ])or  cent. ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  slight 
cases  are  not  so  likely  to  have  been  recorded  as  the  severe. 
Schrock  J has  collected  l54  cases  with  a mortality  of  22  per  cent. ; 
Buist  § 255  cases  with  a mortality  of  17 '5  per  cent ; Barnes  ||  56 
cases  with  a mortality  of  30  percent.;  Wall  and  Andrews^  40  cases 
treated  at  the  London  Hospital  with  a mortality  of  12‘5  per  cent. 
When  severe,  the  disease  has  a tendency  to  produce  abortion  or 
premature  labour.  1 n many  instances  recovery  has  quickly  followed, 
but,  in  a notable  proportion,  delivery  has  only  occurred  at  an  extreme 
stage,  and  death  has  followed  shortly  after.  In  Buist’s  cases, 
spontaneous  abortion  or  premature  labour  occurred  in  17'6  percent.; 
in  Barnes’  cases,  in  32  per  cent. ; in  Wall  and  Andrews’  cases  in 
only  12'5  jjer  cent.,  but  in  another  10  per  cent,  of  these  abortion 
was  induced. 

'treatment. — Chorea  during  pregnancy  is  less  influenced  than 
usual  by  drugs.  The  most  important  jDoint  is  to  m'aintain  nutri- 
tion and  use  tonic  treatment,  especially  iron.  When  movements 

* Lehrl)uch  clcr  Gteburtsliiilfc,  2ml  eel.,  p.  240.  , ,,  , 

f Eighty  of  these  are  taken  fi'oin  Schweehten’s  disaertation,  ‘ Ueber  Chorea 
Graviflaruro.”  Halle,  1876. 

t Ueber  Chorea  Graviaarum.  D.  J.  Kiinigsberg,  1898. 

§ “ Chorea  Graviclaruin.”  Trans.  Ob.stet.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  1892. 

II  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  X. 

II  Journ.  of  Ob.st.  and  Gyn.,  Juno,  1903. 
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are  very  violent,  direct  sedatives  may  be  called  for,  such  as  bromide 
of  potassium,  chloral,  opium,  or  morphia,  and  even  inhalation  of 
chloroform.  When  danger  is  indicated  by  great  emaciation  and 
rapid  pulse,  when  there  is  notable  muscular  paresis,  or  mental 
disturbance  so  great  as  to  threaten  mania,  it  is  justifiable  to  induce 
artificial  abortion  without  waiting  till  it  is  too  late  to  cure. 

Hysteria. — In  patients  subject  to  hysterical  manifestations, 
these  are  often  increased  during  pregnancy,  and  more  especially 
at  the  time  of  labour,  under  the  influence  of  pain. 

The  Insanity  of  pregnaijcy  will  he  considered  in  conjunction 
with  puerperal  insanity,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  affection. 

Albuminuria  and  Puerperal  Convulsions,  or  Eclampsia. 

The  occurrence  of  albuminuria  during  pregnancy  has  been 
specially  considered  in  reference  to  its  connection  with  puerperal 
convulsions.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lever  iu  1842  that, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  albumen  in 
considerable  quantity  is  present  in  the  urine.  The  view  that  such 
convulsions  are  urmmic  in  character  then  generally  gained  accept- 
ance. Of  late,  however,  some  observers  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  albuminuria  iu  pregnant  and  parturient  women  is  compara- 
tively common,  while  eclampsia  is  very  rare,  and  hence  have 
depreciated  the  importance  of  the  albuminuria  as  indicating  the 
probable  imminence  of  convulsions.  The  importance  of  ursemia  in 
the  causation  of  eclampsia  has  also  been  controverted,  on  the 
ground  that  convulsions  sometimes  occur  without  albuminuria, 
and  that,  in  other  cases,  the  albuminuria  only  appears  after  the 
convulsions,  the  urine  before  the  fits,  or  after  the  first  fit,  being 
free  from  albumen. 

Albuminuria. — The  pathology  of  the  albuminuria  will  be 
considered  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  of  the  convulsions 
afterwards. 

Causation. — Several  different  theories  have  been  propounded  as 
to  the  causation  of  the  albuminuria.  Tlicse  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  regarded  as  rival  explanations,  for,  while  some  of  them  seem  to 
be  inadequate  taken  by  themselves,  it  is  probable  that,  in  many 
cases,  two  or  more  causes  combine  to  influence  the  kidneys. 

1.  The  first  assigned  cause  is  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins 
from  the  gravid  uterus.  This  will  cause  some  venous  congestion 
in  the  kidneys,  and  render  them  more  vulnerable  to  causes  of 
inflammation,  as  a leg  with  varicose  veins  is  more  vulnerable 
to  causes  of  ulceration.  It  is  not  a sufficient  cause  by  itself. 
It  is  true  that  albuminuria  may  be  ])roduced  by  pressure  of  an 
ovarian  tumour.  But  this  does  not  occur  till  the  tension  is 
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greater  than  is  usual  in  pregnancy,  and  the  albuminuria  is 
generally  a passive  transudation  only,  disappearing  when  pressure 
is  taken  off,  while  thei’e  is  abundant  evidence  that,  in  the  albumi- 
nuria of  pregnancy,  when  notable  in  degree,  there  is  generally 
actual  nephritis.  Albuminuria  may  also  occur  in  the  early 
months,  before  i)ressure  on  the  renal  veins  can  exist. 

2.  The  second  cause  is  also  a mechanical  one,  namely,  the 
pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  ureters.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  kidneys  will  have  to  seci’ete  against  a higher  pressure 
than  usual,  and  may  find  their  task  therefore  more  difficult. 
This  cause  may  operate  while  the  uterus  is  still  mainly  in  the 
pelvis.  For  it  is  known  to  [)athologists  that,  from  the  pressure  of 
fibroid  tumours,  even  of  moderate  size,  the  ureters  are  often  found 
dilated  ; and  there  is  some  direct  evidence  that  this  is  a vera  cansa, 
for  out  of  32  fatal  cases  of  eclampsia  Ldhlein  found  that  in  8,  or  25 
per  cent.,  dilatation  of  one  or  both  ureters  was  x’ecorded  at  the 
autopsy,  llerzfeld,  in  403  cases  of  eclampsia,  found  dilatation  of 
both  ureters  in  22  j)er  cent.*  An  important  ground  for  the 
conclusion  that  mechanical  pressure  in  one  or  both  of  those  modes 
is  often  an  element  in  the  case  is  the  fact  that  albuminui'ia  and 
eclampsia  are  much  commoner  in  primiparto,  in  whom  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  walls  is  greater.  Thus  from  GO  to  80  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  eclampsia  occur  in  primiparm.  Moreover,  twin 
pregnancy  and  hydramnios  are  also  predisposing  causes.  Twin 
pregnancy  has  been  noted  in  from  5 to  8 per  cent,  among  cases 
of  eclampsia,  I whilst  among  all  labours  its  proportion  is  only 
fi-om  ‘9  to  D5  ])cr  cent. 

3.  The  third  cause  is  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  the 
kidneys  by  their  having  to  excrete  the  waste  products  from  foetus 
and  eidarged  uterus.  Although  the  bulk  of  these  latter  is  small 
in  ])roportion  to  the  body,  yet  activity  of  growth  may  be  accom- 
panied by  active  fixrmation  of  waste  products,  and,  if  the  kidneys 
are  naturally  weak,  and  barely  equal  to  their  work  before,  this 
addition  may  just  disturb  the  balance,  esjxecially  when  added  to 
mechanical  causes  of  embarrassment.  Some  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  operation  of  this  cause  is  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  both 
albuminuria  and  eclampsia  have  been  found  to  subside  after  the 
death  of  the  foetus  and  before  its  expulsion. 

If,  on  account  of  any  weakness  of  the  liver  or  other  blood 
glands,  metabolism  is  imperfect,  intermediate  products  may 
result  more  toxic  than  the  normal  ultimate  products.  Such 
toxins  circulating  in  the  blood  may  cause  further  damage  to  the 
glands  at  fault  as  well  as  to  the  kidneys.  In  favour  of  this  view 

* Cenlralbl.  f.  Gyn.,  No.  40,  1901. 

t Cassaiuayor  : “ Contribution  a I'etudo  do  I’cclainpsie  puerporale  d apir.s  une 
statistiqne  de  la  Clinique  do  1872 — 1892."  D.  I . Paris,  1892.  Olslnuiscn  : Ueber 

Eklainpsie,”  Volkniaiin’s  Sainmluug,  1891,  No.  39. 
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is  the  fact  that  degenerative  changes  are  found  in  the  liver  cells 
as  well  as  in  the  kidneys.  Helonin  has  studied  the  relation 
between  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  and  the  amount  elimi- 
nated as  nrea  in  the  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  and  eclampsia. 
He  concludes  that  in  normal  urine  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  is  so 
eliminated,  but  in  these  diseased  conditions  a much  smaller 
proportion. 

4.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  increased  arterial  tension  which  is 
usual  in  pregnancy.  This  will  increase  any  tendency  which  may 
exist  to  exudation  or  out-wandering  of  leucocytes  into  the  kidney 
tissue.  Great  disturbances  of  the  kidney  circulation  must  also 
occur  during  labour  pains.  During  a pain,  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  uterus  is  greatly  limited  ; and  the  tension  in  the 
renal  arteries,  which  rise  from  the  abdominal  aorta  not  far  from 
the  uterine  arteries,  is  thereby  abruptly  raised.  At  the  same  time 
a large  quantity  of  venous  blood  is  squeezed  out  of  the  utenrs ; 
and  thus  the  arterial  and  the  venous  tension  in  the  vessels  of  the 
kidney  are  at  the  same  moment  elevated.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  must  explain  the  greater  frequency  with  which  foreign 
observers  have  discovered  a slight  degree  of  albuminuria  during 
labour  compared  with  that  noted  in  the  ninth  month  of  preg- 
nancy (see  below).  Such  albumen,  when  only  present  in  very 
small  quantity,  and  without  any  general  oedema  or  constitutional 
symptoms,  is  probably  only  a passive  transudation.  A similar 
disturbance  of  renal  circulation,  in  minor  degree,  must  occur  even 
during  pregnancy,  in  consequence  of  the  rhythmical  contractions 
of  the  uterus. 

5.  The  fifth  possible  cause  is  one  suggested  by  Tyler  Smith, 
namely,  a reflex  nervous  influence  starting  from  the  pregnant 
uterus  as  a source  of  irritation,  and  disturbing  the  circulation  or 
secretion  of  the  kidneys,  as  those  of  the  salivary  and  thyroid 
glands  are  in  some  cases  disturbed.  This  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  verify,  but  it  does  not  seem  an  improbable  cause, 
since  there  is  a close  nervous  connection  between  the  kidneys  and 
pelvic  organs,  as  is  often  shown  by  the  sudden  copious  secretion 
of  urine  in  hysterical  women. 

6.  A recent  theory  of  the  Ciuisation  of  the  form  of  albuminuria 
as.sociated  with  eclampsi.a  is  that  it  is  dependent  upon  a special 
form  of  micro-organism.  Blanc  | made  culture  of  a micrococcus 
from  the  kidneys  of  eclamptic  patients,  and  stated  that  the 
product,  if  injected  into  rabbits,  gave  rise  not  only  to  albuminuria, 
hut  directly  to  convulsions.  Gerdes|  found  a bacillus  which  lie 
regaided  as  the  cause  of  eclampsia  in  the  blood  and  in  various 

* “Contribution  i I’ctudeclu  diagnostic  (le  I’liepato-toxlk'inie  graviilinue.”  D.  I. 
Paris,  1899. 

f Zeitschr.  f.  Geb.  und  Gynak.  XXXIII.,  p.  9. 

I Deutsch.  Med.  Wochenschr.  XVIII.,  p.  26,  1892, 
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organs,  but  most  in  the  placenta.  Other  observers,  however, 
consider  this  to  be  only  the  proteus  vulgaris  and  to  be  of  post- 
mortem origin.  Lermovitsch  found  a round  or  oval  organism  in 
the  blood  of  44  eclamptic  patients,  cidtures  of  which,  injected 
into  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  caused  haemorrhagic  endometritis, 
anaemia,  and  tetanic  spasms.  j\Iost  observers  find  that  nothing 
can  usually  be  cultivated  from  the  blood  during  life,  and  no 
constant  organism  from  the  urine.  Since  therefore  those  who 
allege  micro  organisms  do  not  agree  in  their  description  of  them, 
this  theory  of  causation  has  not  as  yet  been  established. 

7.  Anotlier  modern  theory  is  that  the  toxsemia  Avhich  produces 
both  the  nepliritis  and  tlie  eclampsia  is  the  result  of  inflammatory 
])rocc8ses  in  the  placenta,  a toxin  resulting  from  which  passes  into 
tlie  general  circulation.  On  this  ground  the  earliest  possible 
induction  of  labour  is  advocated  as  a remedy.  This  theory  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  last,  since  the  microbes  may  gain  access 
through  the  placenta.  Indeed  a form  of  sei)tic  decidual  endome- 
tritis has  been  described  as  demonstrated  in  eclampsia,  and  has 
bc(!n  supposed  to  have  originated  from  a microbic  endometritis 
existing  before  conception. f It  is  rather  in  favour  of  this  view 
that  the  frc(piency  of  eclampsia  varies  much  at  different  times  and 
])laces,  as  does  that  of  puer])cral  septiccemia  (see  Chapter  XXXIX). 
According  to  Cassamayor,  in  Tarnicr’s  clinic  in  Paris  there  was 
1 case  of  eclam])sia  to  every  47  labours  in  1872,  as  compared  M’ith 
] to  730  in  1882,  and  1 to  130  in  1891.  Inflammatory  lesions, 
however,  arc  not  constantly  found  in  the  placenta,  and  this  theory 
has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

Fre<]uency  of  alhuminurio. — Rather  contradictoi'y  accounts  have 
been  given  as  to  the  frccpiency  with  which  albuminuria  exists  in 
pregnant  women,  without  any  other  morbid  sign  ajipearing. 
Some  foreign  observers  make  it  appear  to  be  a common  occurrence. 
Thus  Riot,  Litzman,  Petit,  and  Hypolitte  have  published  observa- 
tions in  which  they  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  more  than 
20  percent,  of  women  during  or  just  after  labour.  During  the 
ninth  month,  before  the  onset  of  labour,  albumen  was  found  in 
about  1 4 per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  albuminuria,  which  can  be  detected  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  heat  and  nitric  acid,  does  not  seem  so  common 
in  this  country.  Out  of  200  cases  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity, 
in  which  the  urine  was  tested  about  the  time  of  labour,  albumen 
was  found  in  only  four,  and  two  of  these  appeared  to  be  cases  of 
chronic  Bright’s  disease.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact, 
that  the  foreign  olxservers  used  more  delicate  tests,  and  so  recorded 
very  slight  traces  of  albumen.  Such  a degree  of  albuminuria 

* Centralbl.  f.  Gjniilc.  No.  46,  1899. 

i Muller:  Arch.  f.  Gyiwk.  LXVI.  II.  2,  1902.  Albert:  Journ.  of  Obst.  and 
Gyii.  I.,  95. 
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stands  widely  apart  from  that  usually  associated  with  eclampsia, 
for  in  that  albumen  is  generally  present  in  large  proportion. 
According  to  Little,  however,  in  1,000  pregnant  women  whose 
urine  was  examined  in  the  John  Hopkins  Hospital,  a considerable 
proportion  of  albumen,  together  with  tube-casts,  was  recorded  in 
7 "3  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  albumen  be  found 
in  urine  passed  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  observation  must  be 
confirmed  l)y  testing  some  which  has  been  withdrawn  by  catheter  ; 
otherwise  the  albumen  may  be  due  to  some  admixture  of  vaginal 
secretion.  It  is  probable  that  slight  traces  of  albumen  are  often 
due,  not  to  any  kidney  affection,  but  to  a slight  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  pregnancy.  In  other  cases, 
especially  if  occurring  quite  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  or  during 
labour  only,  they  may  result  from  slight  mechanical  transudation 
under  pressure  without  any  nephritis. 

A recent  nephritis,  the  result  of  pregnancy,  is  said  to  he 
distinguished  from  a chronic  Bright’s  disease, upon  which  pregnancy 
has  supervened,  in  the  relative  proportion  of  serum  albumen  and 
paraglobulin  in  the  urine.  In  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  precipitate  consists  of  serum  albumen,  in  eclamptic 
jjatients,  of  paraglobulin.* 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  nephritis  associated  with  eclampsia, 
as  will  shortly  be  explained,  appears  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be 
a quite  recent  attack.  Usually  only  a slight  amount  of  general 
o-dema,  which  commonly  has  escaped  notice,  precedes  the  con- 
vulsive attack.  But  women  who  have  had  eclampsia  in  their 
first  pregnancy  sometimes  have  a recuri-ence  or  increase  of 
albuminuria  in  successive  pregnancies,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
nephritis  of  pregnancy,  when  thus  chronic  or  repeated,  seems  to 
be  towards  the  production  of  the  granular  kidney  of  interstitial 
nephritis.  The  affection  of  the  eyes  which  is  common  in  such 
cases  confirms  this  conclusion.  Retinal  hemorrhages  and  white 
spots  of  retinitis  are  seen,  similar  to  those  usually  associated  with 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Pre-existing  Bright’s  disease  is 
generally  aggravated  by  pregnancy.  Frequently  the  extent  of 
the  oedema  indicates  that  the  interstitial  nephritis,  if  anj’,  which 
exists,  is  complicated  by  more  or  less  acute  tubal  nephritis.  The 
a'dema  is  also  aggravated  by  the  tendency  to  hydrmmia  usual  in 
pregnancy,  and  also  by  the  effect  of  pressure.  Hence  it  some- 
tiiiies  becomes  very  extreme  in  the  lower  limbs,  vulva,  and  lower 

* Treat  the  urine  with  a saturated  solution  of  magnesium  .sulphate,  and  filter, 
•us  preeiintates  the  paraglobulin  only,  which  remains  upon  the  filter.  The 
serum  albumen  in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  by  lieat.  The  residue  on  the  filter 
IS  dissolved  in  warm  distilled  water,  and  precipitated  again  by  heat.  The  relative 
luantities  can  thus  be  compared.  See  Maguire,  Lancet.,  1886,  Vol.  II.,  p.  524  • 
«alfe  : Diseases  of  Kidneys,  p.  107. 
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pfii't  of  fibdonieii.  A very  iiuxrked  cedeiiia  of  the  vulva  generally 
means  albuminuria,  and  not  merely  the  effect  of  pressure. 

The  more  chronic  form  of  Bright’s  disease  does  not  so  frequently 
lead  to  eclampsia  as  the  recent  and  usually  unobserved  attack. 
Seyfert  records  that  out  of  over  70  cases  in  which  women  suffering 
from  Bright’s  disease  became  pregnant,  only  two  had  convul- 
sions. Hofmeier  records  that  out  of  4G  cases  of  the  more  chronic 
form  of  nepliritis  in  pregnancy,  one-third  of  the  patients  had 
convulsions. 

Besides  eclampsia  and  impairment  of  sight,  the  nephritis  of 
pregnancy  involves  another  danger,  namely,  that  of  paralysis. 
l’ara])lcgia,  hemiplegia,  and  facial  paralysis  are  apt  to  occur  in 
l)reguancy,  ]>araplegia  being  the  commonest;  and,  in  a large 
proportion  of  cases,  tliey  are  associated  with  albuminuria.  Deaf- 
ness, or  injury  to  other  special  nerves,  may  arise  in  the  same  wa3^ 
As  in  the  case  of  the  retina,  tlie  cause  may  jirobably  be  either 
local  lucmorrhagcs  or  inflammatory  deposits.  In  most  cases 
recovery  or  inqn-ovemcnt  takes  place  after  delivery. 

'I'ho  milder  symptoms  usual  in  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  are 
headache,  sleeplessness,  dizziness,  and  vomiting.  There  is  an 
unusual  proneness  to  the  diseases  of  the  puerperal  state,  such  as 
scpticfcmia,  cellulitis,  and  mania,  and  probably  also  to  post-partum 
Intunorrhage. 

In  the  chronic  nc])hritis  of  pi'egnancy  there  is  a great  tendency 
to  abortion,  which  appears  generally  the  result  of  the  prior  death 
of  the  foetus,  or  to  premature  labour  with  a still-born  child.  Thus 
I have  known  cases  in  which  eclampsia  has  occurred  at  the  first 
pregnancy,  the  albumen  has  disa])pearcd  or  greatly  diminished  in 
the  intervals  of  pregnancy,  but  a series  of  pregnancies  have 
. followed,  each  terminated  by  the  death  and  subsequent  expulsion 
of  the  foetus,  the  albuminuria,  accompanied  by  affection  of  the  eyes, 
having  recurred  with  each  jjrcgnancy.  The  only  explanation 
])ossible  appears  to  be  either  that  the  foetus  perishes  from  insuffi- 
cient nutrition,  or  that  it  is  directly  killed  by  a poison  present  in 
the  blood.  The  frequent  death  of  a child  in  eclampsia,  where  the 
nephritis  present  is  usually  a recent  attack,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
explanation. 

Treatment. — Very  slight  traces  of  albumen,  in  the  absence  of  any 
symptoms,  appear  to  be  of  little  significance,  especially  if  observed 
only  in  the  ninth  month,  or  during  or  just  after  actual  labour.  If, 
however,  the  proportion  of  albumen  is  considerable,  if  casts  are 
present,  or  if  there  is  general  oedema  or  other  constitutional 
symptoms,  treatment  is  called  for.  'I'he  bowels  should  be  kept 
acting  freely,  both  with  a view  to  keeping  down  arterial  tension, 
and  with  the  hope  of  carrying  off  some  waste  products  by  that 
channel.  The  kidneys  should  also  be  flushed  as  much  as  possible, 
to  jjrevent  imj^airment  of  excretory  jjower  by  the  choking  of  the 
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tubes  with  epithelium.  The  best  diuretic  for  this  purpose  is  water, 
but  salines,  such  as  acetate  of  potash,  may  also  be  given.  In  recent 
and  acute  attacks  of  nephritis  advantage  has  been  found  from  a diet 
which  gives  the  kidney  as  little  work  as  possible  in  excreting 
nitrogenous  material.  This  indication  is  best  fultilled  by  a diet 
consisting  of  milk,  not  more  than  three  pints  in  the  day,  and 
starchy  material,  such  as  cornflour,  sago,  arrowroot,  tfec.,  alone. 
The  patient  should  also  be  kept  in  bed.  Both  for  the  avoidance  of 
chills,  and  for  the  effect  of  rest  in  diminishing  waste  products. 
In  chronic  cases,  according  to  the  modern  view,  it  is  better  not  to 
restrict  the  diet  too  much,  but  to  give  a fair  amount  of  meat.  It 
seems  desirable,  however,  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  beef  tea  or 
meat  extracts.  Iron  should  be  given  in  the  more  clironic  cases 
when  there  is  aiuemia.  Turkish  baths  may  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  action  of  the  skin.  When  albuminuria  comes  on  first  in  the 
latter  months  in  a primipara,  especially  if  urine  is  scanty,  albumen 
copious,  and  there  is  headache  or  aft'ection  of  vision,  w'atch  must 
be  kept  for  the  outbreak  of  convulsions.  Full  doses  of  bromide  of 
potassium  may  be  given  as  a prophylactic,  and  choral  ma}"  be  added 
if  premonitory  signs  are  very  marked. 

For  cases  in  which  the  albuminuria  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
toxfcn)ia  of  pregnancy  and  not  chronic  Bright’s  disease,  treatment 
by  thyroid  extract  has  been  suggested  by  Nicholson,*  on  the  theory 
that  the  toxmmia  is  due  to  defective  metabolism,  and  that  the 
thyroid  extract  stimulates  metabolism.  At  any  rate  the  thyroid 
treatment  tends  to  lower  arterial  pressure,  which  is  generally  ex- 
cessive in  albuminuria.  The  treatment  is  especially  suitable  for 
cases  in  which  the  urine  is  scanty  and  the  secretion  of  urea 
defective,  and  a rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  secretion  has 
been  reported  from  its  use.  As  much  as  five  grains  of  the  thyroid 
extract  should  be  given  three  times  a day,  and  the  treatment 
continued- or  pressed,  until  some  symptom  of  thyroidism,  such  as 
acceleration  of  pulse,  ap])ear8.  It  is  advisable  to  watch  daily  the 
amount  of  urine  secreted,  and  the  amount  of  urea,  especially  in 
primiparm,  and  when  the  albuminuria  is  attributed  to  the  toxtemia 
of  pregnancy. 

If  there  is  much  eedenia  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy,  or  if  the 
proportion  of  albumen  is  large,  and  increases  notwithstanding 
treatiucnt,  premature  labour  should  be  induced.  This  is  especially 
desirable  in  the  case  of  a primipara,  and  still  more  if  there  are 
premonitory  symptoms  of  eclampsia,  sucli  as  lieadache  or  vomiting  ; 
or  if  the  urine  is  scanty,  or  the  elimination  of  urea  very 
defective.  There  is  a better  cliance  of  escaping  eclampsia  if 
labour  is  brought  on  than  if  the  kidney  disease  is  left  to  become 
aggravated.  It  is  justifiable  even  to  induce  abortion,  after  a 


* Journ.  of  Obslet.  and  Wyii.  July,  190i2. 
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consultation,  if  grave  symptoms  are  present,  especially  serious 
damage  to  the  retina,  or  paralysis,  or  a threatening  of  eclampsia. 

Eclampsia. — Puerjjcral  convulsions,  or  eclampsia,  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  hysterical  convulsions,  and  from  convulsions 
set  up  by  lesions  of  the  brain  on  a large  scale,  such  as  cerebral 
hfemorrhage.  The  disease  is  also  distinct  from  true  epileptic 
fits,  occurring  casually  in  pregnancy,  labour,  or  the  puerperal 
state.  The  epileptic  tendency,  however,  appears  sometimes  to 
lead  to  actual  eclampsia. 

Clinical  histori/  and  symjitums. — Sometimes  the  attack  comes  on 
without  any  premonitory  signs  having  been  observed,  the  patient 
having  been  about,  and  a))parcntly  in  perfect  health.  More 
frccpiently  there  are  premonitory  signs,  es])ecially  severe  headache, 
lasting  for  at  any  rate  some  hours,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by 
llaslies  of  light,  or  other  affection  of  the  eyes.  Other  premonitory 
signs  sometimes  observed  are  nausea  and  vomiting,  vertigo,  and 
dimness  of  sight.  Sometimes  not  only  oedema  of  the  lower  parts, 
but  some  pufliness  of  the  face  has  been  noticed  for  a few  days  or 
for  a week  or  two.  Marked  (edema  of  the  vulva  is  generally  a sign 
of  nephritis.  The  onset  of  the  convulsions  may  occur  either  during 
pregnancy,  generally  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month,  during  labour, 
or  after  delivery, 

'I’hc  individual  convulsion  resembles  an  epileptic  convulsion, 
e.Kcept  that  the  epileptic  cry  never  occurs.  Sometimes  a definite 
tnnic  stage  is  observed,  lasting  not  more  than  a few  seconds.  The 
face  turns  suddenly  jiale,  the  features  are  dniwn  and  rigid,  the 
head  generally  drawn  to  one  side,  the  eyes  turned  up  showing  the 
whites,  the  muscles  rigid,  the  thumbs  turned  into  the  j^Mms  of 
the  hands,  respiration  iirrested.  Then  twitching  begins  at  the  fitce 
and  eyes,  and  extend  to  more  violent  jerking  movements  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  of  the  limbs.  The  face  becomes  livid  and 
horribly  distorted,  the  veins  distended  from  interference  with 
respiration,  the  tongue  is  protruded  and  often  bitten,  the  breath 
escapes  with  a hissing  sound,  and  is  accompanied  with  foam  from  the 
mouth.  At  this  stage  the  arteries  may  be  seen  beating  violently, 
the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  being  obstructed. 

In  other  cases  no  clear  distinction  between  tonic  and  clonic  stage 
can  be  made  out,  e.specially  when  the  fits  succeed  each  other  in 
cjuick  succession.  The  fits  begin  with  twitching  of  the  face  and 
eyeballs,  and  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  mnscles  of  the  limbs 
seem  to  alternate.  In  the  tonic  spasms,  the  back  may  be  arched, 
as  in  opisthotonos. 

During  the  convulsions  there  is  complete  insensibility,  and  the 
])upilsdo  not  .act  to  light.  Urine  and  fasces  may  be  passed.  'I'lio 
clonic  stage  of  convulsion  may  last  fi'om  half  a minute  to  two 
minutes,  most  frequently  not  longer  than  one  minute. 

The  convulsion  is  followed,  foi’  a short  time,  by  a partial  degree 
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of  coma,  with  stertorous  breathing.  After  a first  attack,  conscious- 
ness is  soon  recovered,  but  the  patient  is  more  or  less  confused, 
having  no  remembrance  of  what  has  occurred,  and  sometimes  falls 
into  a heavy  sleep.  The  special  character  of  the  convulsions  of 
eclampsia  is  that  they  recur.  In  mild  cases  there  may  be  only  a 
few  fits  at  long  intervals,  and  consciousness  may  always  return 
in  the  intervals.  In  severe  cases,  the  convulsions  recur  with 
increasing  frequency,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  100  have 
occurred.  Sometimes  they  follow  in  such  quick  succession  as  to 
appear  almost  continuous.  When  several  convulsions  have 

occurred  at  short  intervals,  coma,  more  or  less  complete,  persists 
in  the  intervals.  Breathing  is  stertorous,  the  face  congested  and 
swollen,  the  tongue  often  swollen  and  bleeding.  The  patient  is 
generally  unconscious,  unable  to  understand  when  spoken  to,  or 
to  answer,  and  remembers  nothing  afterwards  of  her  condition. 
Refle.x  sensibility,  however,  is  shown  if  she  is  touched,  or  when 
labour  pains  occur.  During  the  intervals  there  is  often  a 
certain  amount  of  muscular  rigidity  with  restlessness,  more 
marked  when  a paro.xysm  is  approaching.  The  sensibility  of 

the  pupils  to  light  is  diminished.  They  may  be  dilated  or  con- 
tracted, but  generally  are  contracted  shortly  before  and  during  a 
paroxysm. 

Convulsions  may  be  induced  by  external  stimuli,  especially  by 
vaginal  examinations.  Frequently  they  are  excited  by  a labour 
pain.  The  pain  is  first  manifested  by  the  groaning  restlessness, 
and  bearing  dowm  of  the  patient,  the  uterus  may  be  felt  to 
harden,  and  then  the  convulsion  comes  on.  The  converse  relation 
may  also  exist,  and  the  paroxysm  may  induce  a prolonged  tetanic 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  lasting  several  minutes  longer  than  an 
ordinary  labour  pain.*  This  may  be  one  caiise  of  the  frequent 
death  of  the  foetus,  by  arresting  or  greatly  diminishing  the  circu- 
lation through  the  placenta.  If  the  eclamptic  attack  comes  on 
during  pregnancy,  it  has  a strong  tendency  to  cause  expulsion  of 
the  foetus.  If  the  attack  is  sufficiently  severe  and  prolonged,  labour 
is  sure  to  come  on  sooner  or  later.  If  the  convulsions  come  on 
during  labour,  the  pains  of  the  second  stage  generally  progress  M'ith 
vigour,  and  sometimes  the  child  is  rapidly  expelled.  This  ten- 
dency may  be  due  in  part  to  the  asphyxia  produced  by  the  convul- 
sions, for  asphyxia  is  well  known  to  cause  the  uterus  to  expel  its 
contents.  Frequently  the  child  is  still-born.  Among  the  causes 
tending  to  its  death  are  the  interference  with  the  mother’s  respira- 
tion, and  the  prolonged  tetanic  contractions  of  the  uterus,  when 
these  occur.  But  in  some  instances  of  mild  eclampsia  during 
pregnancy,  which  passed  off  witliout  bringing  on  labour,  but  were 

* Oa  tlie  15cliaviour  of  the  Uterus  in  Puerperal  Eclampsia,”  by  Dr.  liraxtou 
Hicks.  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXV.  Epiegelbcrg,  liowever,  states  it  as  his 
exj>erience  that  tlie  uterus  is  never  observed  to  take  part  in  tlie  paro.xysm. 
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associated  with  copious  albumen  in  tlie  urine,  I have  found  that 
the  child  died  at  the  time  of  the  convulsions,  but  was  expelled 
only  after  some  da}'s  and  weeks.  This  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
view  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nephritis  of  pregnancy  without 
eclampsia,  a poison  circulating  in  the  mother’s  blood  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  foetus. 

From  the  effect  of  repeated  convulsions,  tlie  pulse  becomes  rapid 
and  sometimes  small.  The  rate  may  rise  as  high  as  from  120  to 
140.  h'rom  sphygmographic  tracings  taken  during  the  eclamptic 
state,  1 liave  found  that  the  pulse  is  not  a dicrotic  pulse  of  low 
tension,  like  the  ordinary  rapid  pulse  of  fever,  but  one  of  abnor- 
mally high  tension,  like  that  observed  in  Bright’s  disease.  The 
temperature  also  rises  in  a marked  degree  from  the  effect  of  the 
convulsions.  In  cases  not  actively  treated,  when  many  paro.xysms 
occur  at  short  intervals,  it  may  rise  to  a very  unusual  height,  such 
as  108°  or  10‘.)°.*  Any  very  considerable  rise  of  temperature 
indicates  great  danger.  'I'he  use  of  chloroform  or  of  venesection, 
liowever,  ajjpears  to  interfere  with  the  rise  of  temperature.  If  the 
convulsions  arc  arrested,  or  occur  at  longer  intervals,  the  tempera- 
ture falls  again  even  though  the  coma  continues.  This  rise  of 
temijerature  is  contrasted  with  the  state  of  things  in  ordinary  cases 
of  uriumia  without  convulsions,  for  then  the  temperature  tends  to 
become  sub-normal.  A similar  rise  of  temperature  takes  place 
when  a fatal  result  follows,  in  either  sox,  from  a series  of  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  much  resembling  eclampsia,  but  apart  from 
])i‘egnancy,  and  not  associated  with  any  albuminuria  or  nephritis. 
This  effect  on  tempemturc  appears  to  be  evidence  that  the  comatose 
state  of  the  eclamptic  patient  is  not  simply  due  to  congestion  of 
the  brain  jJi'oduced  by  the  interference  with  the  circulation,  but 
indicates  actual  injury  to  the  nerve-centres  caused  by  the  eclamptic 
explosions,  an  injury  which  is  apt  to  lead  on  to  a fatal  result. 
I’yrexia  also  occurs  apart  from  a rapid  succession  of  convulsions, 
or  at  a later  stage,  and  then  2>i'obably  im[)lies  the  ju'esence  of  some 
se])tic  element. 

CanHation  and  paihological  anatomy. — Eclampsia  is  not  of  veiy 
common  occurrence,  its  freiiuency,  however,  appears  to  vary  in 
different  countries.  In  the  Guy’s  Hosjntal  Charity  it  occurred 
once  in  842  deliveries,  and  fatal  cases  amounted  to  one  in  3,368 
deliveries.  In  New  York  City,  from  1867  to  1875,  fatal  cases 
amounted  to  one  in  about  700  deliveries,  f The  general  estimate 
for  Eurojie  is  about  one  case  in  500  deliveries.  A marked 
circumstance  in  relation  to  the  causation  is  the  s^Jecial  liability  of 
jarimijiane  to  the  disease.  In  the  Guy’s  Charity  60  2)er  cent,  of 

* Sue  cases  recorded  by  Bourneville.  “Etudes  Cliiiiques  ct  Tlieiinoinctrujues 
sur  les  Maladies  du  Systeuie  Nerveux,”  and  by  tlie  Authoi',  Ibit.  Med.  Journ., 
May  22,  1875. 

t Lusk  : Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,  i).  526. 
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the  cases  were  in  in-imipara;.  Other  statistics  give  a proportion 
of  from  70  to  85  per  cent. 

In  the  great  majority  of  tlie  cases,  the  urine  is  found  to 
be  albuminous.  The  proportion  of  albumen  is  usually  large. 
Frequently  it  occupies  a third  or  a quarter  of  the  bulk  of  the 
urine  after  settling,  and  sometimes  the  urine  becomes  nearly  solid 
on  heating.  The  urine  is  not  only  albuminous,  but  frequently 
also  scanty,  and  sometimes  almost  suppressed.  Often  it  is  turbid 
and  smoky-looking  from  containing  blood.  Sometimes  the  quantity 
of  blood  is  sufficient  to  colour  it  red.  Renal  epithelium  can 
■generally  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  and  not  unfrequently 
casts  of  various  kinds.  It  has  been  found  by  Herman  that, 
in  eclampsia,  there  is  a marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
urea  excreted.  The  quantity  of  urea  increases  again  in  patients 
who  recover,  but  not  in  cases  which  end  fatally.  There  is  thus 
evidence  of  retention  of  products  which  the  kidneys  should 
secrete.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  urea  itself  causes  the  con- 
vulsions ; but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  some  substance  which  occurs 
in  much  smaller  quantity,  but  is  more  poisonous.  Thus  Diihrsseu 
believes  that  the  toxaemia  is  produced  by  creatin  and  creatinin, 
retained  by  the  kidneys.  If  the  patient  recovers,  the  quantity  of 
albumen  generally  rapidly  lessens  after  delivery,  and  it  may  have 
entirely  vanished  in  two  or  three  days.  Usually,  however,  it  does 
not  entirely  disappear  for  some  weeks.  In  some  cases  a small 
proportion  of  albumen  remains  for  many  months  afterwards,  but 
yet  eventually  disappears,  and  does  not  necessarily  recur  in  future 
pregnancies.  In  other  cases  the  albuminuria  remains  permanent. 
In  general,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  albuminuria  is  not  a 
passive  transudation,  but  an  evidence  of  nephritis. 

Some  authorities  have  considered  that  the  importance  of 
allmminni-ia  in  connection  with  eclampsia  has  been  overrated, 
and  that  urajmic  eclampsia  is  only  one  out  of  several  common 
varieties,  d'horefore  since  the  albuminuria  was  first  discovered 
in  the  Guy’s  Charity,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  out  of 
all  cases  in  that  Charity  during  the  forty  years  up  to  1875 
in  whicli  the  urine  was  examined,  it  was  free  from  albumen 
throughout  in  only  two.  In  one  of  these  the  convulsions  were 
produced  by  arachnitis,  as  verified  by  an  autopsy  ; in  the  other 
they  followed  severe  post-partum  hmmorrhage,  in  a girl  who 
had  been  seduced.  The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
presence  of  albuminuria  is  recorded  is  forty-one,  and  there  were 
several  others  in  which  the  m ine  was  suppressed,  general  cedema 
was  present,  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  nephritis. 

ine  association  with  allmminuria  is  thus  so  general  as- to  prove 
absolutely  that  a causal  relation  exists.  Either,  therefore,  the 
eclampsia  results  from  the  nephritis,  or  the  albuminuria  from  the 
eclampsia,  or  both  are  the  result  of  a common  cause. 
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The  following  explanation  meets  the  facts  of  the  case  most 
fully.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  presence  of  a poison  in 
the  blood,  the  mode  of  origin  of  which  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but 
which  is  retained  owing  to  impaired  excretory  powers  in  the  kidneys, 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  causation.  It  is  not,  liowever,  the 
sole  cause,  but  with  it  are  combined  the  inci’eased  irritability  of 
the  nerve-centres  in  pregnancy,  and  the  presence  of  a cause  of 
reflex  irritation  in  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  often  in  actual  labour 
pains.  In  very  rare  cases  the  reflex  irritation  is  suflicient  to  cause 
the  convulsions  without  any  poison  in  the  blood,  or  at  anj'  rate 
withoiit  albuminuria.  Tliat  reflex  irritation  is  a cause  actually 
operating  is  j)rovcd  by  tlie  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  cases 
commence  during  actual  labour,  that  a paroxysm  may  be  excited 
by  vaginal  examination  or  the  introduction  of  the  hand  to  operate, 
and  that  tlie  convulsions  frequently  subside  after  delivery.  The 
combination  of  the  effect  of  a poison  in  the  blood  and  of  I'eflex 
irritation  ma}'  be  illustrated  from  physiological  experiments.  It 
is  possible  to  give  such  a dose  of  strychnia  to  a frog  that  it 
remains  fi’ee  from  convulsions,  land  recovers,  if  left  perfectly  quiet. 
Hy  touching  it,  however,  spasms  are  excited,  and  these,  if  repeated, 
will  kill  the  frog.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  in  pregnant 
women,  convulsions  may  be  the  result  of  a recent  nephritis, 
whereas  in  ordinary  Rright’s  disease,  they  only  occur  in  a late 
stage  of  unemia. 

'Pile  fact  that  chronic  Bright’s  disease  in  pregnancy  frequently 
does  not  jiroduce  convulsions  may  be  explained  by  two  considera- 
tions. First,  the  degree  of  albuminuria  is  not  a measure  of  the 
impairment  of  the  excretory  jiower  of  the  kidney,  and  in  chronic 
nephritis  a certain  compensatory  balance  of  excretory  power  may 
have  been  attained,  yecondly,  in  chronic  disease,  the  nerve- 
centres  may  become,  in  some  measure,  tolerant  ot  the  influence 
of  altered  blood.  'Thus  when,  after  eclampsia  in  a first  pregnancy, 
albuminuria  recurs  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  the  eclampsia 
generally  does  not  recur. 

it  cannot  be  a correct  explanation  that  the  albuminuria  is  the 
eonsequence  of  the  convulsions.  lor,  in  most  cases,  the 
albuminuria  certainly  precedes  in  point  of  time.  And,  again, 
albuminuria  is  not  usually  the  result  of  ordinary  epilejitic  fits, 
nor  even  of  those  cases  somewhat  resembling  eclampsia,  in  which  a 
series  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  in  rapid  succession,  leads  to 
a fatal  result.  The  venous  congestion  resulting  from  the  convul- 
sions must,  however,  tend  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  the 

kidneys.  . . 

Braxton  Hicks'*'  suggested  that  tl)c  view  which  attributes 

eclampsia  to  urasmia  may  be  erroneous  on  the  ground  that  a few 
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cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  urine  examined  befoi’e  the 
outset  of  the  convulsions,  or  immediately  after  the  first  fit,  was 
free  from  albumen,  while  that  passed  a few  hours  later  was  highly 
albuminous.  Two  of  these  cases  are  in  the  records  of  the  Guy’s 
Charity.  In  one,  that  of  a patient  who  had  suffered  from  epilepsy, 
the  urine  tested  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  convulsions 
was  free  from  albumen,  but  next  day  it  contained  a little ; and 
the  quantity  of  albumen  continued  to  increase  while  the  patient 
remained  under  observation.  In  the  second,  a patient  who  had 
once  had  an  epileptiform  fit  after  an  attempt  at  the  extraction  of 
a tooth,  mild  convulsions  came  on  three  days  after  post-partum 
luemorrhage.  The  urine  passed  before  the  convulsions  \vas  free 
from  albumen,  but  afterwards  the  urine  became  albuminous,  and 
casts  Avere  also  found.  In  these  cases,  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  actual  nephritis.  And  it  does  not  follow  that  impaired 
excretory  power  of  the  kidneys  did  not  precede  the  eclampsia, 
because  albuminuria  did  not  precede  it.  A pre-albuniinuric  stage 
is  recognised  in  clu'onic  nephritis,  and  may  exist  also,  for  a few 
houi-s  or  days,  in  the  more  acute  disease.  It  is  significant  that 
both  patients  had  before  shown  their  proclivity  to  epileptiform 
fits.  They  might,  therefore,  naturally  be  thrown  into  convulsions 
more  quickly  than  other  persons  would,  at  the  very  first  commence- 
ment of  kidney  derangement  : and  the  convulsions  would  probably 
again  react  upon  the  kidney  disorder. 

The  immediate  mechanism  by  which  the  convulsions  are  produced 
is  uncertain.  They  may  be  caused,  like  the  spasms  produced  by 
strychnia,  by  the  direct  action  of  a poison  on  the  nerve-centres. 
The  theory  of  Frerichs,  that  the  poison  is  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
produced  by  decomposition  of  urea,  has  not  been  confirmed. 
Since  convulsions  sometimes  occur  in  animals  bled  to  death, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  immediate  antecedent 
is  anamiia  of  the  brain,  caused  by  spasm  of  the  arteries. 
Another  theory  of  the  production  of  cerebral  anaemia,  the  'I'raube- 
Ivosenstein  theory,  has  been  rather  widely  circulated.  It  was 
suggested  by  Traube  for  ordinary  uraemic  convulsions,  and  has 
been  adapted  by  Rosenstein  to  the  case  of  puerperal  eclampsia. 
The  theory  is,  that  there  is  excessive  arterial  pi’essurc,  combined 
with  watery  blood  ; that  this  pi'oduces  transudation  from  tlie 
vessels,  and  thence  oedema  of  the  brain,  by  which  the  vessels  are 
in  their  turn  compre.ssed,  being  enclosed  within  the  skull,  and  so 
amemia  of  the  brain  is  produced,  and  consetiuent  convulsions.  If 
this  theory  were  true,  since  the  same  cause  of  a'deina  w'ould 
operate  all  over  the  body,  the  tendency  to  unemic  or  puerperal 
convulsions  ought  to  be  proportional  to  the  tendency  to  general 
a'derna.  'I’his  is  not  the  fact,  for  ordinary  urtcmic  convulsions  are 
most  frecpicnt  in  the  cjise  of  contracted  gramdar  kidney,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  general  mdema;  and  general  mdema  is  generally 
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not  very  niarked  in  puerperal  eclampsia.  There  appears  to  be 
some  evidence  in  favoiir  of  the  following  view — that  some  toxin, 
of  unknown  nature,  normally  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  is  physio- 
logically retained  in  the  blood  to  some  extent  in  pregnant  women, 
and  is  probably  the  main  cause  of  their  liability  to  nephritis  as 
well  as  to  lesions  of  the  liver  and  other  organs  and  that  an 
excessive  accumulation  of  this  toxin  is  the  cause  of  eclampsia. 
The  evidence  consists  of  the  following  results  of  experiments — 
tliat  in  pregnant  women  the  urine  is  less  poisonous  than  usual  and 
tlie  serum  of  the  blood  more  ])oisonous  when  injected  into  animal 
tissues ; and  that  in  eclampsia  both  tliese  conditions  are  much 
more  marked.  Other  observers,  however,  have  failed  to  confirm 
these  observations,  and  point  out  the  uncertainty  of  the  experi- 
ments, owing  to  the  chance  of  bacterial  contamination.  There 
are  modern  observations,  however,  confirming  the  increased 
toxicity  of  the  blood  in  eclam])sia.^ 

Patholotjicnl  anatom.;/. — In  fatal  cases  of  eclampsia,  genei’ally 
only  an  early  stage  of  tubal  nephritis  has  been  found,  and  some 
observers  have  not  detected  anytliing  more  than  congestion. 
Braun,  however,  found  evidence  of  nephritis  in  every  one  of  seven 
cases  in  which  the  kidneys  were  examined  microscopically,  and, 
in  eight  other  cases  not  examined  microscoi^ically,  the  appearances 
to  the  naked  eye  were  tlic  same.  Of  four  fatal  cases  recorded  by 
Bourncville,  ])arcnchymatous  nephritis  was  found  in  one,  and  in 
the  remaining  three  the  appearance  of  acute  tubal  nephritis ; 
namely,  an  opaipie,  swollen,  yellowish-white  cortical  substance, 
and  dee])]y  congested  ])yi'amids.  Angus  Macdonald,  arguing  from 
the  auto])sies  of  two  cases,  considered  the  renal  condition  to  be  a 
degeneration  rather  than  an  inilammation,  the  epithelial  cells  in 
some  tubes  being  converted  into  a colloid  material,  which  plugs 
both  these  and  other  tubes.! 

.Modern  (observations  show  degenerative  or  necrotic  changes  in 
the  renal  epithelium  to  be  the  main  lesion. 

Modern  observations  have  also  atti’acted  attention  to  lesions  of 
the  liver,  of  the  nature  of  a thrombotic  hepatitis,  with  degenera- 
tion of  the  liver  cells.  By  some,  especially  by  French  authorities, 
these  are  considered  to  be  primary,  and  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  renal  changes.  They  thus  regard  the  disease  as  a 
toxa3mia  of  hepatic  origin.  In  a small  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  jaundice  as  a complication,  and  these  cases  are  generally  fatal. 
A case  of  eclampsia  complicated  by  jaundice  has  been  recorded, 

* See  Kollman,  Centcalbl.  f.  Gyiiiik.,  1897,  XXL,  p.  341  ; Volhanl,  Moiiatsclu. 
f.  Geb.  and  Gyniik.,  1897,  V.,  p.  411  ; Potter,  Trans.  Med.  Soc.,  New  lurk 
1897,  p.  314  ; Faek,  Ceutralbl.  f.  Gyniik.,  1897,  XXI.,  p.  1073  ; Tarnier  and 
(Jliambrelant,  Couiptes  Rend,  des  Seances  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.,  1892,  XLI\.,  p. 

Eden,  .Joiirn.  of  Obst.  and  Gyn.,  Feb.,  1902;  Miillcr,  Arch.  f.  Gyn.,  1902, 
15.  LXVL,  H.  2 ; Albert,  Ibid. 

f Obstet.  Joimi.,  Vol.  VL,  1878. 
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in  which  the  liver  changes  were  regarded  as  being  of  the  nature 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  bnt  the  liver  was  not  reduced  in  size.* 
It  seems  probable  that  the  renal  and  hepatic  changes  result  from 
the  same  to.xin  ; and  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  eclampsia, 
one  in  which  the  failure  of  the  eliminative  power  of  the  kidney  is 
the  main  element,  and  another,  less  common,  in  which  the  hepatic 
changes  are  of  greater  relative  importance. 

Certain  cerebral conditions,such  as  anaemia  of  the  brain  substance, 
congestion  of  the  meninges,  and  sometimes  small  thromboses  or 
extravasations  of  blood  in  the  brain  substance,  have  l)een  described. 
None  of  these  are  proved  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  the  convul- 
sions, and  it  is  probable  that  the  small  extravasations  may  have 
been  the  result  rather  than  the  cause. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  from  hysterical  convulsions  is  easy. 
In  convulsions  set  up  by  some  gross  cerebral  lesion,  such  as 
cerebral  hmmorrhage,  there  will  generally  be  accompanying  para- 
lysis, such  as  hemiplegia,  and  the  coma  will  come  on  more 
suddenly. 

Frorjnosis. — The  prognosis  is  gi’ave.  The  mortality  is  now 
reckoned  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  it  was  greater  before  the 
introduction  of  the  treatment  by  inhalation  of  chloroform. 
Herzfeld,  however,  recently  collected  463  cases  with  a mortality  of 
17  per  cent.  About  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  lost.  The 
danger  is  greater  the  earlier  the  convulsions  begin.  In  the  Guy’s 
Charity,  the  mortality  was  50  per  cent,  in  cases  which  began 
before  the  onset  of  labour,  25  per  cent,  in  those  which  began 
during  labour,  and  only  8 per  cent,  in  those  which  began  after 
delivery,  the  total  mortality  being  25  per  cent,  up  to  1875.  In 
the  ten  years  1875-1885,  however,  the  mortality  was  only  9 per 
cent.  Lohlein’st  statistics  give  a mortality  of  40‘5  per  cent,  out 
of  83  cases  which  began  before  the  onset  of  labour.  Death  most 
frequently  results  from  the  coma,  with  exhaustion  ; sometimes  it 
occurs  in  a pai'oxysm.  There  is  also  a predisposition  to  puerperal 
disorders,  such  as  septicsemia,  pneumonia,  puerperal  insanity,  and, 
it  is  said,  to  post-partum  htemorrhage. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  treatment,  for  cases  in  which  albu- 
minuria has  been  discovered,  has  been  alre.ady  considered  under 
the  head  of  Albuminuria.  When  one  or  more  convulsions  have 
occurred,  the  first  treatment  should  be  to  give  an  active  purgative. 
This  lowers  arterial  tension,  witliout  weakening  so  mucli  .as  vene- 
section, it  may  po.ssibly  carry  off  some  poisonous  material  from  the 
blood  through  the  l)owel,  and  it  may  sometimes  remove  one  of  the 
sources  of  reflex  irritation  in  the  sliape  of  an  accumulation  in 
the  bowels.  When  the  patient  is  conscious,  any  hydragogue 
purgative,  such  as  the  Piilvis  .Jalapa)  Co.,  may  be  used.  If  she  is 

* Bell  : OIjstet.  Trans.  1903. 
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comatose,  the  best  plan  is  to  place  two  drops  of  croton  oil  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue. 

In  former  days  the  great  remedy  for  convulsions  was  venesection; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  remedy  does  tend  to  check  the 
convulsions,  at  any  rate,  for  a time.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
convidsions  imply  anremia  rather  than  congestion  of  the  brain, 
bleeding  does  not  seem  to  be  a rational  remedy,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe. that,  although  it  may  check  the  convulsions  for  a time, 
yet  the  final  effect  is  not  satisfactory.  It  was  shown  b}^  Dr. 
Phillips*  that  the  general  results  of  treatment  by  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform,  without  any  bleeding,  were  more  favourable 
than  those  previously  obtained  by  venesection.  The  case  already 
referred  to  (sec  p.  363),  in  which  convulsions,  having  all  the 
characters  of  eclampsia,  but  without  any  albuminuria,  followed 
severe  ])ost-partum  lucmorrhagc,  shows  that  bleeding  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  stop  convulsions,  and  favours  the  view  that  extreme 
amcmia  rather  ])romotcs  them.  Venesection  therefore  should 
generally  be  reserved  for  a last  resort  in  cases  in  which  all  other 
moans  fail  to  arrest  the  convulsions,  or  in  which  it  is  thought  that 
extreme  venous  congestion  of  lungs  would  be  relieved  by  a slight 
depletion. 

The  chief  aim  in  treatment  should  be  to  check  or  limit  the 
number  of  convulsion.s,  since  a raj)id  succession  of  them  generally 
leads  to  a fatal  result.  'I'lic  most  effective  means  for  this  end  are 
the  subcutaneous  ijijection  of  morjdiia  and  the  administration  of 
chloroform.  The  former  has  found  increased  favour  of  late,  and 
may  be  tried  first.  'I'hc  morphia  must  bo  given  in  full  doses. 
Half  a grain  may  bo  injected  at  first,  and  afterwards  one-third 
grain  at  about  six  hours  interval.  The  effect  of  the  drug  on  the 
pupil  must  be  watched,  and  not  more  than  two  grains  given  in 
the  24  hours,  although  in  America  as  much  as  12  grains  have 
been  administered  in  four  days. 

Chloroform  should  bo  administered  if  the  morphia  fails  to  check 
the  convulsions,  or  if  any  obstetiic  interference  is  called  for.  It 
has  a great  influence  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  fits,  and 
it  allows  any  necessary  manipulation  to  be  carried  out  wdthont 
the  probability  of  exciting  a paroxysm.  When  the  administration 
is  commenced  during  the  consecutive  coma,  this  condition  is 
generally  ameliorated.  The  arterial  tension  is  lowered,  and  the 
pulse  at  the  same  time  becomes  slower,  restlessness  is  diminished, 
contraction  of  the  pupils  passes  off,  and  usually  the  breathing 
becomes  less  stertorous,  and  the  venous  congestion  of  tlie  face 
diminishes.  Chloroform  should  always  be  administered  when  fits 
continue  to  recur  frecpiently,  or  when  there  is  material  elevation 
of  temperature.  At  first  the  patient  may  be  brought  pretty  fully 


* Gfiiy’s  Hosj).  Reports,  1870. 
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under  tlie  influence  of  the  drug,  but  afterwards  it  may  be  given 
only  from  time  to  time,  and  in  partial  degree.  Any  premonitory 
signs  of  a paroxysm,  such  as  increased  muscular  restlessness,  more 
rapid  breathing,  or  contraction  of  the  pupils,  are  indications  for 
giving  more  of  the  chloroform,  and  so,  a fortioi'i,  is  the  recurrence 
of  a fit.  When  chloroform  is  given  judiciously,  in  this  partial 
degree,  the  administration  may  be  continued  for  hours  together 
without  danger.  Next  to  morphia  and  chloroform,  the  most 
valuable  drugs  are  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  pilocarpine. 
These  ai'e  most  suitable  for  mild  cases,  such  as  those  which  com- 
mence after  delivery  usually  prove  to  be,  and  for  those  in  which 
it  is  either  impossible  to  carry  out  the  prolonged  administration 
of  chloroform,  or  it  is  thought  unsafe  to  continue  it  longer. 
Thirty  grains  of  chloral,  with  the  same  quantity  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  may  be  given  either  by  mouth  or  by  enema  in  one  or 
two  doses.  Some  American  authorities  praise  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride,  given  subcutaneously  in  doses  of  10 — 20  minims,  so  as  to 
keep  the  pulse  rate  down  to  60  per  minute. 

Pilocarpine  may  be  administered  subcutaneously  in  doses  of 
grain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  acts  favourably  by 
reducing  arterial  tension.  This  effect,  however,  is  very  much  less 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  nitrite  of  amyl  or  nitro-glycerine, 
drugs  which  do  not  appear  to  produce  an  equally  good  permanent 
effect.  It  can  therefore  only  be  accepted  as  an  empirical  result 
that  j)ilocarpine  appears  to  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
convulsions,  perhaps  by  eliminating  some  of  the  toxin.  This 
drug  is  recommended  for  cases  in  which  convulsions  continue  or 
commence  after  delivery.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  give  it  if 
the  patient  is  comatose.  For,  if  profuse  salivation  occurs  under 
such  circumstances,  the  patient  may  become  asphyxiated  by  the 
secretion  getting  into  the  larynx  and  bronchi,  and  the  drug  has  a 
tendency  to  j^roduce  oedema  of  the  lungs.  Treatment  by  thyroid 
extract  in  larger  doses  than  those  given  for  the  albuminuria  of 
pregnancy  has  been  suggested,*  and  favourable  results  reported. 
The  evidence  does  not,  however,  appear  conclusive  at  present, 
since  the  morphia  treatment  was  employed  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  advised  to  give  five  grain  tabloids  every  three  or  four  hours, 
until  symptoms  of  thyroidism  appear  in  the  form  of  flushing  of 
skin,  perspiration,  accelerated  pulse,  and  increased  secretion  of 
urine.  In  urgent  cases,  when  coma  is  present,  the  drug  may  be 
given  per  rectum  or  even  subcutaneously. 

In  the  convulsions,  care  should  bo  taken  to  ])revent  the  tongue 
being  bitten,  as  far  as  possible.  This  may  l)e  done  either  by 
placing  a soft  folded  handkerchief  between  the  jaws,  so  as  to 

Nicholson;  “Thyroid  Extract  in  Eclampsia.”  Journ.  of  Obst . and  Gyn., 
July,  1902.  ’ 
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depress  the  tongue,  or  by  keeping  a piece  of  cork  or  indiarubber 
between  the  molar  teeth. 

If  labour  lias  not  commenced,  the  great  question  is  whether  to 
induce  labour  or  not.  In  mild  cases,  in  which  only  one  or  two  or 
three  fits  occur  at  wide  intervals,  and  leave  no  notable  coma, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  give  purgatives,  chloral,  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  and  put  the  patient  on  a milk  diet,  watching  carefully 
the  proportion  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  But  if  the  case  is  at  all 
severe — and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  cases  commencing  before 
luboiir  are  much  the  most  dangerous  of  all — it  appears  advisable 
to  empty  the  uterus,  provided  that  no  means  which  increase  the 
])atient’s  danger  are  cm])loyed  in  doing  so,  since,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  kidneys  rapidly  improve  after  delivery.  Herman  has, 
indeed,  adduced  statistics  to  sliow  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
doing  so  ; but  those  collected  by  Zweifel*  show  a mortality  of 
28'h  per  cent,  under  expectant,  and  one  of  only  11 '2  per  cent, 
under  active  treatment.  The  first  principle  is  to  carry  out  no 
mani])ulation  except  with  the  aid  of  chloroform,  for  fear  of  setting 
up  a paroxysm.  The  best  mode  of  induction  is  to  puncture  the 
membranes.  Tliis  at  once  takes  off  some  of  the  reflex  irritation 
by  diminishing  tlie  tension  of  the  uterus.  In  some  cases  I have 
found  this  suffice  to  stop  the  fits,  while  labour  has  not  come  on 
for  a day  or  so.  If  the  fits  continue,  and  labour  does  not  progress, 
it  should  be  accelerated  by  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  If  tlie 
internal  os  is  expanded  and  the  cervical  canal  obliterated,  the 
external  os  may  bo  ra])idly  dilated,  either  digitally,  if  it  is  yielding, 
or  by  Bo.ssi’s  dilator  (see  Chapter  XXVI  I.),  the  patient  being  placed 
fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  If  tbe  cervical  canal  is 
still  intact,  a moi’e  gradual  mode  of  dilatation  is  generally  prefer- 
able, to  avoid  the  risk  of  laceration,  and  septic  infection  to  which 
eclam])tic  jjatients  are  specially  liable.  A Champetier  de  Ribes’ 
bag  (see  Chapter  XXVII.)  may  be  applied;  and  if  satisfactory  pains 
do  not  soon  come  on,  a weight  may  be  attached  to  the  bag  to 
increase  its  dilating  power.  Meanwhile  partial  administration  of 
chloroform  should  be  continued. 

The  patient  being  already  in  labour,  the  general  principle  is  to 
accelerate  the  labour,  if  it  does  not  proceed  rapidly,  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  any  violent  interference,  chloroform  being 
always  given  during  manipulations,  even  the  passing  of  a catheter. 
The  second  stage  is  often  rapid  and  tumultuous,  but  the  first  stage 
is  apt  to  be  protracted.  If  the  labour  progresses  satisfactorily,  no 
interference  with  it  is  needed.  Otherwise  the  cervix  may  be  dilated, 
as  already  described.  In  urgent  cases,  bipolar  version  may  be  per- 
formed as  soon  as  the  os  will  admit  two  fingers,  provided  that  the 
membranes  are  then  intact,  and  delivery  accelerated,  if  need  be. 


* “Zur  Behanillnng  clcr  EklainiJ.sie.”  Centralbl.  f.  Gj’iiiik.,  1895. 
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by  gentle  traction  on  tlie  leg.  Otherwise  forceps  may  be  applied 
as  soon  as  the  os  is  wide  enough  to  allow  their  easy  application. 
In  rare  cases  craniotomy  may  be  called  for,  especially  if  there  is 
evidence  that  the  child  is  dead.  Of  late  Caesarean  section  has 
been  performed,  mostly  in  Germany,  in  a considerable  nnmber  of 
cases  in  which  rapid  delivery  could  not  otherwise  be  effected.  The 
mortality,  however,  has  been  very  high  (58'9  per  cent,  in  fifty-six 
cases  collected  by  Hillman  and  Stevens  |),  and  it  has  not, 
therefore,  yet  been  proved  that  this  treatment  is  advisable. 
Vaginal  Caesarean  section,  so-called,  would  seem  preferable  (see 
Chapter  XXXVI.),  but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  even  this  is 
preferable  to  gradual  dilatation  of  the  cervix. 

After  delivery,  if  the  patient  is  to  recover,  the  interval  between 
the  fits  becomes  longer,  and  the  temperature  fivlls,  although  coma 
may  sometimes  continue  for  a day  or  two.  Morphia  or  chloi’oform 
may  still  be  given,  if  fits  I’ecur  frequently,  otherwise  this  is  the 
most  favourable  time  for  the  action  of  chloral  with  bromide  of 
potassium.  While  a patient  is  comatose,  either  before  or  after 
delivery,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  attempt  to  feed  by  the 
mouth.  For  many  patients  die  with  the  complication  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  may  be  set  up  by  liquid  food  getting  into  the 
bronchi  when  a patient  cannot  swallow  properly.  The  best  way 
of  inducing  the  kidneys  to  act  is  to  introduce  as  much  as  possible 
of  normal  saline  solution  (gr.  lx.  ad  Oj.)  either  per  rectum,  or  by 
injection  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  both.  In  urgent  cases,  in 
which  there  is  no  impi-ovement  in  the  condition  of  the  urine,  a 
free  venesection  may  be  performed,  and  the  blood  replaced  by  intra- 
venous injection  of  normal  saline  solution  (see  Chapter  XXXVIIL). 

A watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  temperature,  since  a con- 
siderable elevation  of  it  is  of  the  gravest  prognosis.  If  it  rises  to 
a very  high  point,  as  above  104°,  cold  should  be  applied  to  the 
head,  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  whole  body,  till  it  is  reduced.  This  may 
be  effected  by  an  ice-water  cap,;};  or,  if  necessary,  by  cold  sponging. 
The  very  high  temperatures,  however,  are  rarely  observed  when 
tlie  fits  are  kept  in  check  by  morphia  or  chloroform,  or  when 
venesection  is  employed,  even  though  the  result  may  be  fatal. 

Otiiek  Disordeks  produced  bv  Mecuaxical  Causes. 

CEdema. — Hldeiua  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  sometimes  of  the 
vulva,  is  a common  result  of  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus. 
3 lie  tendency  to  mdema  is  increased  if  there  be  anaimia  in  addi- 
tion. The  condition  is  not  of  much  consequence,  so  long  as  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  not  due,  in  part,  to  nephritis. 

* Moiiat.  f.  Gel),  und  Gyn.,  Oct.,  1901. 

t Journ.  of  Ob.it.  and  Gyn.,  .July,  1902. 

+ Either  Thorntoii’H  ice-water  cap,  made  of  cla.stic  tubing,  or  Leiter’s  tempera- 
ture regulator,  made  of  metal  tubing. 
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Treatment. — Avoidance  of  standing  and  frequent  or  occasional 
rest  in  the  horizontal  position  should  be  enjoined.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  acting  regularly,  to  prevent  an  increase  of  pressure 
on  the  veins  by  a loaded  rectum  or  a sigmoid  flexure,  but  violent 
or  liydragogue  purgatives  should  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  in- 
crease anajmia.  If  autemia  is  present,  iron  may  be  given  with 
advantage. 

Varicose  Veins. — Varix  of  the  veins  of  the  legs,  thighs,  and 
sometimes  of  the  vulva  and  vagina,  is  also  a result  of  pressure, 
especially  in  multi2)arfe,  when  the  veins  have  been  subject  to 
repeated  distension  from  the  same  cause.  The  increased  volume 
of  the  blood  may  have  some  influence  in  the  causation  as  well  as 
the  local  ])ressure.  .Sometimes  thrombosis  and  phlebitis  occur  in 
the  distended  veins,  es[>ecially  those  of  the  leg.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  fatal  hajmorrhage  from  spontaneous  rupture  of  a vein 
in  the  leg,  or  laceration  by  violence  of  a varicose  vein  of  the  vulva. 
If  a vein  is  ruptured  beneath  the  mucous  membrane, of 
the  vulva  is  produced,  This  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Treatment. — Varicose  veins  in  general  should  be  treated  by 
kee[)ing  uj)  the  legs  as  much  as  possible,  administration  of 
laxatives,  and  the  use  of  elastic  stockings  or  bandages  for  the 
legs.  If  jflilebitis  occurs,  the  recumbent  position  must  be  main- 
tained, and  anodyne  lotions  applied.  In  the  case  of  ruiRure  of  a 
vein,  firm  local  jiressurc  will  arrest  the  bleeding.  If  there  is  a 
very  superficial  and  localised  varix  of  the  vulva,  where  pressure  is 
not  available,  excision  of  the  veins  in  the  earlier  stage  of  jjregnancy 
may  be  desirable. 

Haemorrhoids. — The  jjassivo  congestion  from  pressure  on  the 
rectal  veins,  added  to  the  active  congestion  which  prevails 
throughout  the  pelvis,  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  of  the 
[iregnant  uterus,  tends  to  the  jiroduction  of  hajmorrhoids.  The 
tendency  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  constipation  which  is  so 
common  in  pregnanc3^  The  fcccal  accumulation  compresses  the 
haiinorrhoidal  veins ; violent  straining  further  increases  the  venous 
tension,  and  may  set  u])  inflammation  in  the  hajmorrhoids.  A 
similar  effect  may  be  produced  from  violent  straining  in  diarrhoea, 
or  from  the  action  of  too  strong  purgatives.  Internal  hsemorrhoids 
are  liable  to  bleed  in  pregnancy,  sometimes  to  a serious  extent. 
External  hinmorrhoids,  which  are  the  commoner,  often  become 
inflamed,  and  cause  much  ^^ain  in  defecation. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  is  to  give  gentle  laxatives, 
but  avoid  any  violent  purgatives.  The  laxatives  most  suitable 
for  use  in  pregnancy  have  already  been  mentioned  (see  p.  347). 
Aloes,  in  small  doses,  is  sometimes  useful,  although  in  large  doses 
it  is  especially  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  its  special  action  u[)Oii 
the  rectum.  If  the  piles  are  external,  the  patient  should  avoid 
using  any  jmjDer  after  defecation,  but  instead  of  this  take  a vessel 
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of  water  and  a small  sponge  to  the  closet,  and  wash  with  the 
sponge.  The  water  may  be  hot  if  the  piles  are  inflamed,  other- 
wise cold.  For  inflamed  e.\ternal  piles,  an  ointment  consisting  of 
equal  parts  Ung.  Zinci  Oxidi,  Ung.  Plumbi  Acetat.,  Ung.  Hydrarg. 
Nitrat.  Dilut.,  may  be  used.  The  distilled  extract  of  hamamelis 
(Pond’s  extract  or  hazeline)  may  be  used  externally  undiluted, 
or  may  be  injected  into  the  rectum,  diluted  with  two  parts  of 
water,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  glycerine  injection  syringe, 
holding  two  drachms.  Operations  on  the  hEcmorrhoids  during 
pregnancy  will  generally  only  be  advisable  if  there  is  serious 
hsemorrhage,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  checked. 


CPIAPTER  XXL 


ABNORMALITIES  OP  THE  UTERUS. 

Congenital  malformations  of  uterus  and  vagina. — The 
case  of  pregnancy  in  a nidiinentary  uterine  horn,  leading  to  rup- 
ture, lias  been  already  described  (see  p.  326).  When  the  uterus 
consists  of  one  developed  half  011I3'  [uterus  unicornis),  and  pregnancy 
occurs  in  it,  the  course  of  pregnancy  and  labour  is  usually 
normal.  Several  varieties  occur  of  double  uterus  or  vagina.  Both 
vagina  and  nterns  may  be  double  (see  Figs.  136,  137,  p.  281),  the 
vagina  may  be  single  and  whole  uterus  double,  the  uterus  may 
have  a single  cervix  and  double  body  (see  Fig.  139,  p.  282),  or 
the  bod}'  may  be  only  partially  divided.  In  all  these  conditions 
pregnancy  is  po.ssible  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  generally  goes  on 
to  a normal  termination.  The  possibility  of  superfectation  in  a 
double  uterus  has  already  been  considered  (see  p.  283).  Labour 
may  be  retarded  when  the  uterus  is  double,  from  weakness  of  tlie 
muscular  wall,  from  deviation  of  the  uterine  axis,  or  from  the 
other  side  forming  an  obstruction.  In  one  case  I have  known  the 
head  of  the  child  to  get  into  the  second  half  of  a double  uterus, 
(uterus  bicornis  unicollis),  and  form  a mass  in  the  pelvis,  preventing 
the  progress  of  labour,  and  necessitating  Cmsarcan  section,  which 
was  successfully  performed.  I have  found  the  placenta  retained, 
and  very  difficult  to  reach,  at  the  extremity  of  a long  diverging 
horn.  From  a similar  cause,  post-j>artum  luemorrhage  may  occur. 
When  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  double,  and  one  side  pregnant, 
a decidua  is  formed  on  the  unimpregnated  side,  and  is  generally 
expelled  after  delivery.  This  may  be  the  only  sign  which  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  of  some  abnormality  existing.  The  exact 
character  of  the  abnormality  is  best  made  out  just  after  delivery, 
when  the  exterior  of  the  uterus  can  be  easily  manipulated  through 
the  relaxed  abdominal  walls,  and  the  finger  can  be  introduced 
into  the  interior. 

UISPLACEMENTS  OP  THE  U'J’ERUS  AND  VAOINA. 

Anteversion  and  anteflexion.  — In  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy  there  is  usually  some  increase  in  the  normal  antollexion 
of  the  uterus,  and  its  anteversion  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
brim,  the  bladder  being  empty  or  nearly  empty,  in  consocpience  of 
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the  increased  weight  of  tlie  fnndus.  Sometimes  these  conditions 
are  exaggerated,  especially  when  the  uterus  has  been  anteverted 
or  anteflexed  before  impregnation.  Generally  the  symptoms  are 
slight,  but  some  irritability  of  bladder  or  rectum  may  result  from 
pressure  of  the  fundus  upon  the  former,  and  of  the  cervix  upon 
the  latter.  It  was  considered  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  that  ante- 
flexion in  early  pregnancy  is  the  chief  cause  of  vomiting,  and  has 
a strong  tendency  to  lead  to  abortion,  but  these  conclusions  have 
not  been  generally  accepted.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  fundus  to 
become  incarcerated  in  anteflexion  as  it  does  in  retroflexion,  unless 
some  other  morbid  condition,  such  as  a fibroid  tumour,  co-exists. 
As  the  uterus  enlarges,  the  fundus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  above 
the  level  of  the  pubes. 

In  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  anteversiou,  generally 
combined  with  anteflexion,  appears  in  a different  form,  and  leads 
to  the  condition  known  as  pendulous  belly.  It  is  generally  due  to 
the  laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls  in  multipart.  The  heavy  fnndus 
hangs  forward  over  the  pubes,  so  that  the  front  of  the  fundus  may 
be  at  a lower  level  than  the  centre  of  the  uterus.  In  extreme 
cases  the  recti  are  widely  separated,  so  that  the  fundus  forms  a 
kind  of  hernia,  covered  only  with  skin,  fascia,  and  connective 
tissue.  This  displacement  is  promoted  by  contraction  of  the  pelvis, 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  head  from  lying  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  by 
any  deformity  which  diminishes  the  space  between  the  pelvis  and 
the  ribs,  so  that  there  is  not  room  for  the  axis  of  the  uterus  to  lie 
in  its  usual  position,  and  by  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebrm, 
which  pushes  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  forward. 

When  the  displacement  is  considerable,  there  is  difficulty  in  ' 
walking,  dragging  pain  from  the  stretching,  sometimes  irritability 
of  the  bladder  from  the  pressure  upon  it,  sometimes  oedema  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wall.  There  is  a tendency  to  abnormal 
presentations  of  the  foetus  from  the  altered  influence  of  gravity. 

Treatment. — Little  or  no  treatment  is  usually  required  for 
antevci-sion  or  anteflexion  in  the  early  months.  Moderate  rest 
in  the  dorsal  position  may  bo  employed,  and,  if  necessary,  a 
Jiypogastric  belt  may  be  worn  when  the  fundus  has  begun  to  rise 
aVjove  the  pubes.  Anteversiou  pessaries  are  not  to  be  recommended 
in  pregnancy.  For  the  displacement  in  the  later  months,  a firm 
abdominal  belt  should  be  worn,  carrying  the  fundus  backward 
find  upward. 

Retroflexion  and  retroversion. — These  are  by  far  the 
gravest  displacements  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  version  and  flexion  are  combined.  A per- 
fectly straight  retroverted  gravid  uterus  is  hardly  found,  except 
in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  displacement  is  produced  suddenly 
by  violence  or  strain.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  version,  and 
in  othei-s  the  flexion,  is  the  prominent  element.  Retroflexion 
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entirely  without  retroversion  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  for  the  cervix 
is  almost  always  tilted  forward  more  or  less.  Retrovei’sion  with 
retroflexion,  in  its  complete  form,  cannot  exist  beyond  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  or  the  middle  of  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy, 
for,  after  that,  tlie  fundus  is  too  large  to  be  contained  in  the  pelvis. 

Causation. — This  displacement  arises  out  of  a previous  dis- 
placement of  an  unimpregnated  uterus.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  displacement  has  become  gradually  aggravated  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  uterus.  Before  pregnancy  the 
uterus  has  been  either  retroverted,  or,  more  frequently,  in  the 
commoner  condition  of  retroflexion  combined  "with  retroversion. 
In  cither  case  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  that  partial  prolapse 
which  is  the  almost  invariable  antecedent  and  accompaniment  of 
retroversion.  Pregnancy  having  occurred,  the  growing  fundus 
begins  to  j)ress  u])on  surrounding  parts.  In  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  this  kind  the  uterus  eventually  rights  itself 
spontaneously,  and  the  fundus  rises  out  of  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum  into  the  abdomen.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  happens 
a])pears  to  de])end  upon  the  fact  that  the  state  of  the  pregnant 
utenis  is,  to  some  extent,  plastic,  and  yields  gradually  to  continuous 
])ressure.  'I’lms,  being  pressed  upon  on  all  sides  in  the  pelvis,  as 
it  enlarges,  it  expands  in  tlic  direction  of  least  pressure,  that  is, 
toward  the  pelvic  brim,  until  at  length  the  fundus  is  able  to  get 
al)ovc  the  ])romontory  of  the  sacrum. 

If  tliis  s])ontancous  rectification  does  not  occur,  just  the  I’everse 
generaily  hap])cns,  and  the  displacement  becomes  aggravated,  the 
element  of  retroversion  more  especially  being  increased,  so  that 
the  cervix  is  tilted  more  and  more  forward  and  upward,  stretching 
the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the  urethra.  'Phis  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ])resence  of  the  enlarged  displaced  fundus  excites 
bearing-down  efforts  by  which  it  is  forced  lower  and  lower,  and 
the  cervix  thereliy  tilted  forward  and  upward.  Sometimes  the 
fundus  comes  low  enough  actually  to  rest  upon  the  perineum, 
and  it  has  even  been  known  to  distend  the  anus.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  third  month  the  uterus  begins  to  be  so  large  that 
the  fundus,  lying  from  the  first  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  is 
detained  under  the  sacral  promontory,  and  is  unable  to  rise  above 
it,  since  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  less 
than  that  of  the  pelvic  cavity  (see  p.  13).  In  this  way  arises 
incaveevation  of  the  retroverted  gravid  uterus.  Its  pressuie  on 
surrounding  parts  grows  greater  ; the  cervix  is  pushed  more  and 
more  forward  and  upwai’d,  since  the  fundus  cannot  rise,  and 
eventually  a stage  is  reached  at  which  the  pressure  of  the  cervix 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  generally  combined  with  thd  stretching 
uf)ward  of  the  urethra,  causes  retention  of  urine  (lig.  158). 

'I'hough  this  gradual  mode  of  origin  is  the  rule,  in  rare  cases 
the  displacement  arises  suddenly.  Either  a fall  on  the  back,  oi  a 
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sadden  muscular  strain  or  bearing-down  effort,  forces  the  fundus 
down  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  If  this  happens  toward  the 
end  of  the  thii-d,  or  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  the  fundus 
will  be  so  large  that  it  cannot  easily  rise  again,  and  then  the 
symptoms  of  incarceration  come  on  suddenly  or  rajjidly.  Even 
this  sudden  mode  of  origin,  however,  implies  a previous  partial 
displacement.  The  fundus  must  have  been  inclined  more  back- 
wards than  normal,  though  not  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
otherwise  the  abdominal  pressure  would  have  acted  on  its 
posterior,  not  on  its  anterior  surface,  and  would  only  have  brought 
it  into  increased  anteversion.  Such  inclination  of  the  fundus 


Fig.  158. — Retrofle.xion  with  retroversion  of  gravid  uterus.  Bladder  distended. 

backward  would  be  greater  if  the  bladder  happened  to  be  full  at 
the  time  when  the  sudden  strain  or  fall  took  place. 

Remits. — Nature’s  readiest  mode  of  relief  is  the  occurrence  of 
abortion.  This  may  happen  before  the  uterus  is  large  enough  to 
cause  incarceration.  Tims,  if  a scries  of  abortions  before  the  end 
of  the  tiiird  month  has  occurred,  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
an  examination  of  the  woman  is  made,  the  cause  is  sometimes 
revealed  in  retroflexion  of  the  uterus,  and  future  pregnancies  pro- 
ceed normally,  when  the  displacement  has  been  rectified.  When 
the  utenis  is  incarcerated,  and  pressure  becomes  severe,  the 
tendemiy  to  abortion  is  increased.  After  abortion,  the  flexion  of 
the  uterus  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
ovum,  unless  the  evacuation  is  artificially  completed.  From 
retention  of  a portion  of  ovum  may  arise  mctriti.s,  cellulitis,  or 
peritonitis,  or  possibly  even  septiciemia. 

As  soon  as  retention  of  urine  is  produced,  grave  danger  arises  if 
the  case  is  not  promptly  treated.  The  bladder  becomes  greatly 
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disteudetl,  often  rising  above  tlie  level  of  the  umbilicus.  Some- 
times it  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour.  Eventually 
the  tension  is  somewhat  relieved  by  some  of  the  urine  dribbling 
away.  The  retained  urine  soon  decomposes,  and  sets  up  cystitis. 
When  drawn  off,  it  may  be  found  bloody  and  intensely  fmtid  and 
ammoniacal.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  so 
severe  as  to  cause  sloughing  of  its  mucous  surface.  Casts  of  its 
interior  thus  produced  have  been  expelled.  The  pressure  extends 
backward  to  the  kidneys,  and  may  set  up  albuminuria,  nephritis, 
and  uraemia.  The  septic  inflammation  may  also  extend  backward 
to  the  kidneys,  and  lead  to  suppuration  and  the  so-called  “ surgical 
kidney.”  Rarely  the  bladder  ruptures,  or  gives  way  by  ulceration, 
and  rarely,  also,  peritonitis  arises.  3'hc  most  frequent  cause  of  a 
fatal  result  is  the  inflammation  of  bladder  and  kidneys. 

Even  when  the  stage  of  incarceration  has  been  reached,  a 
natural  terminatiou  is  possible,  without  the  occurrence  of  abortion, 
]irovided  the  dangers  arising  from  retention  of  urine  are  averted 
1)3'  the  catheter  being  used  whenever  required.  The  plastic 
uterus  graduall}'  accommodates  itself  b}'  expanding  upwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  pelvic  brim,  the  only  direction  in  which  expansion 
is  ])08sible,  until  it  has  reached  a suflicient  size  to  allow  the  major 
part  of  the  foetus  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen.  It 
appears  that,  during  this  process,  the  fundus  uteri  gradually  rises 
into  the  abdomen,  esca])iug  past  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  by 
gradual  growth  rather  than  sudden  movement,  and  that,  at  any 
rate  in  most  such  cases,  the  uterus  thus  eventually  rights  itself, 
although  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  even  to  full  term,  a bulging 
pouch,  consisting  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  posterior  uterine 
wall,  may  still  be  felt  iu  the  ])elvis  behind  the  cervix. 

R.  Barnes  describes  an  incomphtc  retroflexion  as  persisting  in 
some  cases  to  full  term,  the  uterus  being  converted  into  two 
pouches,  a pelvic  pouch  containing  the  head  or  breech,  and  an 
abdominal  jmucli  containing  the  bulk  of  the  foetus,  the  cervix 
remaining  displaced  forwards  and  upwards  above  the  symphysis 
pubis.  lie  considers  that  this  condition  is  developed  out  of  a 
retroflexion  in  the  early  months  by  a pouch-like  diverticulum 
being  formed  from  the  upper  surface — that  is,  the  original  antci'ior 

^vall of  the  uterus,  which  eventually  becomes  the  abdominal 

pouch,  receiving  the  greater  bulk  of  the  foetus.  In  most  cases 
this  condition  comes  under  observation  only  when  labour  comes 
on,  and  its  progress  is  arrested  on  account  of  the  displaced  position 
of  the  os.  Depaul*  contends  that  Barnes’  explanation  is  incorrect, 
that  the  pelvic  pouch  is  really  formed  by  mcciform  development  of 
the  postertor  uterine  wnlf  and  is  not  due  to  retioflcxion  in  the 
early  months.  He  bases  his  view  upon  the  autopsy  of  a case  in 


* Arcliives  de  Tocologie,  1876. 
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which  the  2^osUrior  uterine  wall  was  found  to  be  lengthened,  not 
the  anterior,  as  should  be  the  case  according  to  Barnes’  explanation, 
Barnes  states  that  he  has  observed  tlie  phenomena  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  does  not  record  any  verification  by  autopsy. 

Sym23toms. — For  the  first  month  or  two  there  may  be  little  or 
no  symptom,  but  generally  there  is  an  increase  of  the  symptoms 
previously  associated  with  the  retroflexion,  especially  bearing-down 
j)ain  in  the  pelvis,  chiefly  towards  the  back,  and  pain  and  difficulty 
in  defecation ; usually  constipation  is  marked  ; sometimes  there  is 
leucorrhoea,  sometimes  irritability  of  bladder.  Then,  generally 
before  the  end  of  the  third  month,  or  early  in  the  fourth  month, 
retention  of  urine  is  produced.  This  generally  happens  the  later, 
the  greater  is  the  amount  of  room  in  the  pelvis.  Often,  it  begins 
rather  suddenly  ] perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  strain  or  bear- 
ing-down effort.  The  distress  then  quickly  becomes  considerable  ; 
the  symptoms  of  pelvic  pressure  are  increased,  but  the  most  acute 
pain  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  Reflex  symptoms  are 
excited  by  the  presence  of  the  displaced  fnndus  like  a foreign  body 
pressing  upon  the  rectum.  These  chiefly  take  the  form  of  bearing- 
down  efforts,  by  which  the  mischief  is  aggravated.  Sometimes 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  produced.  Later  constitutional  disturb- 
ance with  pyrexia  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  urine, 
the  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  finally  the  damage  to  the 
kidneys,  which  may  lead  to  urmmic  symptoms.  Pain  indicative 
of  peritonitis  is  rare,  but  pain  from  distension  and  inflammation  of 
bladder,  with  pelvic  pressure,  may  be  severe  and  agonising  without 
the  existence  of  any  2)eritonitis. 

"When  the  I’etroversion  is  suddenly  produced  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  or  strain,  the  acute  symptoms  of  pressure  come  on  suddenly, 
and  there  may  be  in  addition  the  symptoms  of  shock,  pallor,  rapid 
feeble  pulse,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting. 

DiafjnoHiK. — The  most  characteristic  symptom  is  that  of  retention 
of  urine  combined  with  amenorrha'a  of  about  three  months.  In 
any  case  of  retention  of  urine,  where  pregnancy  is  possible,  inquiry 
should  be  made  about  the  state  of  menses,  and  the  likelihood  of 
retroversion  of  the  gravid  uterus  be  borne  in  mind.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  remembered  that  hfcmorrhage  may  occur  if  abortion  is 
threatened,  but,  if  pregnancy  exists,  there  will  generally  have  been 
some  amenorrhoca.  Sometimes  the  complaint  made  is  not  of  reten- 
tion, but  of  inability  to  hold  the  urine,  this  condition  being  due 
to  the  dribbling  away  from  the  distended  bladder. 

'I'he  abdomen  may  probably  be  found  occupied  by  the  distended 
bladder.  The  nature  of  this  swelling  will  be  cleared  up  by  the 
use  of  the  catheter.  On  A'aginal  examination,  after  the  bladder 
has  been  emptied,  the  rounded  swelling  behind  the  cervix  formed 
by  the  pregnant  fundus  will  have  to  bo  distinguished  from  other 
swellings  which  may  be  found  there.  It  will  bo  larger  than  in 
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the  case  of  retroflexion  of  the  unimpreguated  fundiis.  The  occur- 
Z'ence  of  ainenorrhoea,  changes  in  the  breasts,  and  other  signs  of 
pregnancy,  will  help  the  diagnosis.  Less  will  be  felt  of  the  fundus 
uteri  from  the  hypogastrium  than  should  be  felt  in  con-espondence 
with  the  date  of  pregnancy ; and  on  bi-manual  examination,  the 
complete  absence  of  the  fundus  from  its  normal  position  in  front 
may  be  made  out.  The  continuity  of  the  swelling  behind  with  the 
cervix,  and  the  conjoint  movement  of  the  two,  may  also  generally 
be  ascertained. 

The  case  of  a tumour  behind  the  uterus  will  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  In  retroflexion  of  the 
gravid  uterus,  there  is  almost  always  some  retroversion  also  ; the 
cervix  is  tilted  more  or  loss  forward  and  displaced  upward  as  well 
as  forward,  so  as  to  put  tlie  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  urethra  on 
a stretch.  When  the  uterus  is  pushed  forward  by  a tumour  behind, 
tlio  cervix  is  generally  lower  down,  and  looks  more  nearly  in  its 
normal  direction.  Of  these  two  signs,  the  direction  of  the  cervix 
is  tlie  more  im))ortant,  for  the  cervix  may  be  drawn  upward  in 
the  case  of  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumour.  In  the  case  of  tumour,  the 
fundus  may  also  be  made  out,  on  bi-manual  examination,  as  lying 
in  front.  Tlie  tumours  most  likely  to  lead  to  error,  when  found 
behind  the  cervix,  are  small  ovarian  or  fibroid  tumours,  or  the  sac 
of  extra-uterine  foctation,  the  last  being  especially  likely  to  cause 
a mistake.  Retro  uterine  hrcmatocele  and  inflammatory  swellings 
have  also  to  be  distinguished. 

In  some  cases  the  retroflexed  pregnant  fundus  may  be  detected 
as  varying  in  hardnes.s,  in  consequence  of  the  rhythmical  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  during  ])regnancy.  The  softening  of  the  cervix 
will  often  aid  in  distinguishing  tlic  case  from  one  of  a tumour  di.s- 
placing  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  Sometimes  the  diagnosis  can 
1)0  at  once  completed  by  restoring  the  fundus  to  its  place. 

Trmtment. — In  the  early  stage,  before  incarceration  has  taken 
])lace  or  retention  of  urine  has  been  produced,  it  is  generally  easy 
to  replace  the  uterus.  The  jiatient  should  be  placed  in  the  semi- 
prone  ])Osition.  First  the  finger  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the 
vagina  pushes  the  fundus  upward  as  far  as  it  can  reach  ; next  the 
finger  is  transferred  to  the  cervix  and  carries  the  cervix  well  back- 
ward into  the  cavity  of  the  sacrum.  By  this  means  the  fundus 
will  be  brought  still  further  forward.  Either  a full-sized  Hodge’s 
pessary,  or  an  elastic  ring*  pessary  should  then  be  introduced. 
The  object  is  to  maintain  or  complete  the  restoration  of  the 
uterus  rather  by  holding  the  cervix  backward  than  by  diiectly 
pushing  the  fundus  upward.  This  is  easier  in  the  case  of  the 
pregnant,  than  in  that  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus,  partly 

* The  best  form  of  ring  pessary  is  that  made  of  watch-spring  covei-ed  with 
indiarubber,  the  diameter  of  the  section  of  the  rubber  being  not  less  tlian  about 
half  an  inch. 
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because  the  organ  is  larger,  and  partly  because  it  lias  a natural 
tendency  to  straighten  itself  in  pregnancy,  when  opposing  forces 
do  not  prevent  this.  Hence  the  Hodge’s  pessary,  which  in  some 
cases  acts  by  direct  pressure  ujdou  the  fundus,  has  not  the  same 
advantage  over  the  ring  pessary  which  it  has  in  retroflexion  of 
the  unimpregnated  uterus.  For  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  of 
pregnancy,  a Hodge’s  pessary  may  be  chosen.  After  that  time 
a ring  pessary  acts  as  effectually,  and  is  sometimes  more  readily 
tolerated. 

If  incarceration  and  retention  of  urine  have  already  been  pro- 
duced, the  first  thing  is  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum  also 
by  enema,  if  there  is  any  collection  of  faeces.  After  this,  if  the 
symptoms  have  been  acute  and  are  now  relieved,  and  if  there  is  no 
immediate  threatening  of  abortion,  it  is  often  a good  plan  to  keep 
the  patient  in  bed  for  a day  or  two,  and  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
semi-prone  position,  the  bladder  being  emptied  regularly,  to  see 
whether  spontaneous  restoration  will  occur.  If  not,  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  restore  the  uterus,  or  this  plan  may  even 
lie  adopted  at  the  outset.  I have  hardly  ever  found  this  treat- 
ment by  immediate  reduction  either  fail  to  Succeed,  or  lead  to 
any  inconvenient  result.  It  requires,  however,  some  dexterity  in 
manipulation. 

Great  assistance  is  derived  from  the  knee-elbow  position.  The 
patient  is  made  to  kneel  on  aflat  couch  so  that  her  chest,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  touches  the  surface  of  the  couch,  and  the  thighs  are 
perfectly  vertical.  This  position  makes  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
look  almost  vertically  downward.  When  the  labia  are  separated, 
air  enters  the  vagina  and  distends  it  into  a wide  cavity,  and  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis  are  drawn  toward  the  abdomen,  not  only  by 
their  own  gravity,  but,  in  a measure,  by  that  of  the  abdominal 
contents,  which  produces  a negative  pressure  {i.e.,  a pi-essure  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere)  in  the  portion  of  the  abdomen  now 
most  elevated. 

In  an  easy  case  the  uterus  is  restored  from  the  vagina  with  least 
discomfort  to  the  patient.  'Pwo  fingers  are  introduced  into  the 
posterior  cul-de-sac,  and  placed  upon  the  fundus  as  far  back  as 
possible.  The  fundus  is  then  pushed  toward  the  abdomen  as  far 
as  the  fingers  will  reach,  not  directly  upward,  but  toward  the  side 
to  which  the  fundus  is  alre.ady  inclined  in  order  to  avoid  the  jn'o- 
montory  of  the  sacrum.  This  will  genei’ally  be  toward  the  right 
side.  Meanwhile  counter-pressure  may  be  made  upon  tlie  cervix, 
or  opposite  pole  of  the  uterus,  by  the  other  hand  placed  on  the 
abdominal  wall  just  above  the  pubes.  As  soon  as  the  fundus  has 
receded  to  the  full  length  of  the  fingers,  the  fingers  should  be 
transfen’ed  to  the  cervix,  and  carry  this  fully  back  into  the  hollow 
of  the  sacrum,  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  lie  down  upon  her 
side.  If  the  fundus  has  been  fully  restored,  it  will  generally  remain 
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in  position  ; if  only  partially,  the  displacement  recurs  at  once,  or 
after  a short  time. 

Restoration  by  rectum. — If  pressure  from  the  vagina  does  not 
easily  succeed,  pressure  from  the  rectum  should  be  tried.  This 
allows  the  fingers  to  reach  further  back  and  more  completely  to 
the  fundus,  and  so  affords  a greater  leverage.  The  fingers  can 
also  thus  reach  higher  in  the  pelvis,  especially  when  the  vagina  is 
not  lax.  One  or  two  fingers  should  be  passed  into  the  rectum, 
tlie  kuee-elbow  position  being  used  as  before,  and  the  manipula- 
tion carried  out  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  from  the  vagina. 
Some  prefer  to  give  an  anrosthetic  and  place  the  patient  in  the 
semi-prone  position.  AVith  a nervous  patient,  this  plan  may  be 
adopted ; otherwise  I have  found  the  advantage  of  the  anaesthetic 
to  l)e  less  than  that  of  the  knee-elbow  position.  But  in  any  case, 
if  the  attempt  fails,  tlie  patient  should  be  placed  under  anaesthesia, 
and  taxis  again  tried,  eitlier  in  the  semi-prone  or  the  dorsal  position, 
whichever  is  found  most  convenient.  After  the  replacement,  the 
jiatient  should  bo  kept  in  bed  for  a day  or  two,  and  an  opiate  given, 
lest  abortion  should  come  on  afterwards. 

Elastic  ^)re.%we.— If  digital  replacement  fails,  the  method  of 
gi-adual  ])ressure  should  be  tried.  An  air-ball  pessary  may  be 
placed  in  the  vagina,  as  far  back  toward  the  fundus  as  possible, 
and  its  inflation  increased  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  the  air- 
pnmp  with  which  it  is  fitted.  If  tliis  fails,  pressure  for  some 
lionrs  by  an  air-ball  pessary  or  Barnes’  bag  in  the  rectum  may  be 
tried.  As  in  the  case  of  digital  pressure,  the  pressure  from  the 
rectum  has  a greater  mechanical  advantage,  but  it  is  much  more 
painful  to  the  patient.  It  cannot  be  continued  so  long,  and  an 
opiate  will  often  be  recpiircd  during  the  process. 

Induction  of  Abortion. — If  all  these  methods  fiiil,  it  is  better  to 
wait,  and  hope  for  gradual  spontaneous  restoration,  kcej^ing  the 
bladder  emptied,  unless  there  arc  grave  constitutional  symptoms. 
If  there  are,  it  may  be  advisable  to  induce  abortion.  If  jiossible, 
fi  sound  or  stylet  should  be  passed  through  the  os,  so  as  to  rupture 
the  membranes.  If  this  proves  impossible,  owing  to  the  displace- 
ment of  the  os,  it  has  been  recommended  to  draw  off  the  liquor  amnii 
by  puncturing  from  the  vagina  with  an  aspirator  needle,  but  I have 
never  known  this  to  be  necessary.  The  uterus  will  right  itself  to 
a considerable  extent  at  any  rate,  as  it  expels  its  contents. 

Abdominal  section. — An  alternative  is  to  perform  abdominal 
section,  separate  any  adhesions  which  may  exist,  and  I'estore  the 
uterus  to  position.  This  plan  may  be  chosen  in  preference  by  an 
operator  skilled  in  abdominal  surgery,  provided  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  is  not  too  unfavourable. 

The  treatment  of  the  partial  retroflexion,  real  or  supposed, 
continuing  up  to  labour  at  full  term  will  be  considci’ed  hcreaftei 
(Chapter  XXVII.). 
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The  use  of  any  pessary  introduced  in  the  early  months  should 
genendly  be  continued  up  to  about  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month.  After  that  time  the  fundus  uteri  becomes  too  large 
to  descend  again  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  pessary  should  therefore 
be  removed. 

Prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  vagina. — Prolapse  of  the 
uterus  may  be  real  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  or  it  may 
be  apparent,  being  really  elongation  of  the  cervix ; or  again  there 
mav  be  that  condition  which  in  apparent  procidentia*  of  the 
unimpregnated  uterus  is  the  commonest,  namely,  an  elongation 
of  the  supra-vaginal  cervix 
combined  with  descent  of 
the  whole  uterus.  (See  Fig. 

159.)  Prolapse  of  the  uterus 
is  not  very  common  in  preg- 
nancy, considering  the  fre- 
^ quency  with  which  it  occurs 

5 apart  from  pregnancy.  For 

' the  prolapse  is  to  some  extent 
* a hindrance  to  pregnancy, 
and  pregnancy,  when  it  does 
occur,  has  a tendency  even- 
tually to  cure  the  prolapse. 

The  uterus,  as  it  enlarges, 
generally  rises  out  of  the 
pelvis,  and  eventually  rests 
upon  the  brim. 

Causation. — All  forms  of 
prolapse  of  uterus  and  vagina, 
as  might  be  expected,  occur 
chiefly  in  women  who  have 
been  pregnant  before.  Prolapse  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  arises  out  of  prolapse  existing  before  pregnancy. 
In  very  rare  instances,  however,  prolapse  may  be  produced  suddenly 
within  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy  by  a fall  or  violent 
strain,  just  as  it  may  in  the  case  of  the  unimpi-egnated  uterus. 
When  a prolapsed  uterus  becomes  pregnant,  the  descent  may  at 
first  be  increased  in  consequence  of  the  increased  weight.  It  has 
already  been  explained  that  descent  is  almost  always  associated  with 
some  degree  of  retroversion  or  retroflexion.  The  case  now  to  be 
considered  is  that  in  which  the  descent  is  the  main  element  of  the 
displacement.  If  the  case  has  been  before  pregnancy  one  of  pro- 
lapse of  the  second  degree  (called  also  procidentia),  in  which  the 
cervix  descends  outside  the  vulva,  but  the  fundus  uteri  remains 
within  the  body,  it  will  almost  certainly  have  been  associated  with 


Pijj.  159. — Prolapse  of  second  degree  in 
unimpregnated  uterus. 


* The  term  “ ijrocidentia  ” is  used  when  the  cervix  dcseeiids  outside  the  vulva. 
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more  or  less  elongation  of  the  supra-vayinal  cervix,  the  result  of 
tension  (Fig.  159).  During  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
pregnancy,  the  cervix  may  still  come  down  outside,  the  fundus 
remaining  in  the  pelvis  more  or  less  retroverted  or  retrofiexed. 
3'he  congestion  and  strangulation  of  the  cervix  will  then  he  greater 
than  usual  in  consequence  of  the  hyperscmia  of  pregnancy.  As 
pregnancy  goes  on,  the  fundus  almost  always  rises  up  out  of  the 
jjelvis,  and  draws  up  the  cervix  after  it.  Hence  in  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy,  although  the  cervix  may  be  lower  than 
usual  in  consequence  of  its  elongation,  it  hardly  ever  comes  out- 
side. Rarely  the  fundus 
becomes  detained  beneath 
the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  the  retroflexion  in- 
creases as  pregnancy  goes 
on,  and  the  case  becomes 
essentially  one  of  retroflexion 
of  the  gravid  uterus. 

AVhen  the  prolapse  is 
mainly  apparent,  and  not 
real,  the  condition  is  gener- 
ally one  of  hypertrophic 
elongation,  not  solely  or 
mainly  of  the  supra- vaginal, 
but  of  the  intra-vaginal  por- 
tion of  the  cervix.  This  also 
arises  out  of  a similar  con- 
dition existing  before  preg- 
nancy. There  is  then  usually 
some  descent  in  addition, 
which  is  due  to  the  weight 

Vi  ui.v  vv.iv.fivv  Vi..,.-.,  ......  the  cervix  to  be  protruded 

externally.  As  the  uterus  rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  any  descent  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus  is  remedied,  and  there  is  a tendency  also 
to  draw  the  cervix  uj)ward.  But  sometimes  the  cervix  itself  is 
more  or  less  constantly  gripped  and  retained  outside  the  vulva, 
and  then  the  traction  increases  the  elongation  of  the  cervix  instead 
of  remedying  its  malposition.  Its  hypertrophy  also  is  increased, 
in  consequence  of  the  hypertemia  of  pregnancy.  Almost  all 
cases  in  which  the  cervix  uteri  appears  externally  in  the  later 
months  of  pregnancy  after  the  fifth  month  are  to  be  explained 

in  this  way.  , , 

It  is  possible  for  early  pregnancy  to  exist  with  prola'Pse  q/ 
third  deyree,  in  which  not  merely  the  cervix  but  the  whole  uterus 
is  outside  the  body  in  a position  of  retroflexion  (Fig.  160). 

The  enlarging  mass  then  soon  becomes  strangulated  by  tlie 
vulva,  and  abortion  follows  if  the  uterus  is  not  reduced.  Cases 


Fig.  160. — ProlttiKSe  of  Uiinl  degree  in 
unimiJicgnated  uteruB. 
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have  been  reported  in  which  this  state  of  things  has  been 
supposed  to  continue  as  long  as  the  fifth  or  even  the  sixtii  month. 
Rut  it  is  pi-obable  that  in  these  cases  the  fundus  was  really  in  the 
pelvis,  inside  the  vulva  (as  in  Fig.  159,  p.  381),  although  the 
vagina  may  have  been  completely  inverted  over  the  procideiit 
cervi.\. 

Apparent  prolapse,  due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix,  may  lead  to 
obstruction  in  labour  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  elongated  and  hypertrophied  cervix.  This  will  be 
considered  hereafter. 

Prolapse  of  the  vaxjina  alone  commonly  affects  the  anterior  wall 
only.  The  posterior  wall  may  also  be  prolapsed  either  with  or 
without  the  anterior  wall,  generally  after  damage  to  the  perineum 
in  former  deliveries.  Prolapse  of  the  anterior  wall  is  often  a sequel 
of  an  original  prolapse  both  of  uterus  and  anterior  vaginal  wall, 
after  the  uterus  has  been  drawn  up,  owing  to  its  increased  size. 
The  evolution  of  the  vaginal  walls  in  pregnancy  tends  to  aggravate 
the  condition.  In  labour  the  prolapsed  vaginal  wall,  driven 
before  the  head,  may  become  swollen,  and  form  an  obstacle  to 
progress.  It  may  even  slough  from  the  effect  of  prolonged 
pi'essure. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  prolapse  in  the  unimpregnated 
state  are  generally  increased  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  weight  and  congestion.  Irritability 
of  bladder,  from  the  accompanying  cystocele,  is  often  troublesome. 
If  the  cervix  remains  external  it  is  apt  to  become  deeply  congested, 
in'itated,  inflamed,  or  ulcerated  from  friction.  This  condition  of 
the  cervix  may  lead  to  abortion.  A prolapsed  vagina  may  become 
much  swollen  in  labour,  and  form  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of 
the  head.  In  general,  after  the  fourth  month,  as  the  cervix  is 
drawn  upward  by  the  enlarging  uterus,  the  symptoms  of  prolapse 
are  considerably  relieved,  except  in  those  cases  of  elongation  of 
the  vaginal  cervix,  in  which  the  os  may  remain  external  to  the 
vulva. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  any  notable  prolapse  of  the  uterus  itself 
within  the  first  few  months  of  pregnancy,  it  should  be  supported 
by  an  elastic  ring,  or  full-sized  Hodge’s  pessary.  This  may 
generally  be  removed  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  In 
troublesome  cases,  and  more  especially  if  any  ulceration  of  the 
exposed  cervix  has  been  produced,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position 
is  a great  aid  to  the  treatment.  If  a pessary  is  not,  at  first,  readily 
tolerated  on  account  of  tenderness  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  the 
uterus  may  be  supported  by  a tampon  of  absorbent  cotton,  soaked 
in  a solution  of  alum  thirty  grains,  boric  acid  four  grains,  to  an 
ounce  of  glycerine,  and  having  a tape  tied  round  it  for  withdrawal. 
This  should  bo  changed  every  day.  if  the  cervix  uteri  is  found 
e.\ternal  to  the  vulva,  its  reduction  must  be  the  first  step  in 
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treatment.  In  reducing  it,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  convert 
the  prolapse  into  a retroflexion  by  pushing  up  the  cervix  only,  and 
leaving  the  fundus  low  down  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The 
fundus  should  first  be  pushed  up  from  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of 
the  vagina,  or  from  the  rectum.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  doing 
this,  the  semi-prone,  or  the  knee-elbow  position  will  often  facilitate 
it,  as  described  for  the  case  of  reWoflexion  of  the  gravid  uterus 
(see  p.  378). 

Prolapse  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  in  the  early  months  is  apt 
to  be  associated  with  some  descent  of  the  uterus,  and  may  then 
call  for  the  use  of  a j^essai’y.  In  the  later  months  it  is  to  be 
treated  chiefly  by  rest  and  mild  astringents  in  the  form  of  lotion, 
or  dissolved  in  glycerine  and  applied  by  tampon,  which  may  be 
kept  in  place,  if  necessary,  by  a perineal  band.  Sometimes,  even 
at  this  stage,  a large  elastic  ring  ])essary  is  of  use,  its  anterior 
portion  holding  up  the  vaginal  wall  behind  the  pubes.  In  labour, 
if  the  ])rolapsed  and  swollen  vagina  wall  is  driven  down  in  advance 
of  the  head,  it  should  be  gradually  drawn  back  over  it  by  the 
fingers.  In  prolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall,  pessaries  are 
not  generally  of  service,  and  the  treatment  must  be  confined  to 
rest  and  the  use  of  astringents. 

Apparent  [>rolapsc,  <lue  to  elongation  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  can 
receive  benefit  from  a pessary  only  when  it  is  associated  with  some 
actual  de.scent  of  the  uterus,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the  early 
months.  In  the  later  months  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prescribe 
rest  and  i)revent  irritation  of  the  cervix  by  friction.  The  treat- 
ment of  difficulty  in  parturition,  arising  from  the  hypertrophied 
cervix,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  In  all  cases  of  prola2)sc,  of 
whatever  variety,  attention  should  be  fo  the  regulation 

of  the  bowels,  that  the  displacement  may  not  be  aggravated  by 
straining. 

Hernia  of  the  uterus. — In  the  later  months,  the  fundus  uteri 
may  ])rotrude  into  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  if  greatly  dis- 
tended, or  into  a ventral  hernia,  due  to  stretching  of  the  cicatrix 
of  an  abdominal  section,  es^jccially  one  in  which  a pedicle  of  uterine 
or  ovarian  tumour  has  been  fixed.  A sort  of  hernia  may  also  arise 
simjfly  from  sejiaration  of  the  recti  muscles.  In  these  cases  the 
use  of  an  abdominal  belt  during  pregnancy  is  sufficient  treatment, 
and  birth  generally  takes  place  naturally  or  with  the  aid  of 
forceps. 

In  very  rare  cases,  the  uterus  has  been  found  in  the  sac  of  an 
inguinal  or  femoral  hernia,  and  in  still  rarer,  pregnancy  has 
occurred  in  such  a uterus.’*  The  diagnosis  would  be  made  by 
recognising  the  characters  of  the  pregnant  uterus  in  the  sac,  the 
absence  of  the  uterus  from  its  usual  position,  and  the  displacement 


* Spiegulbcrg,  Lelirbuch  clcr  (fuburtBliulfo,  2uJ  cd.,  p.  ‘262. 
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of  cervix  and  vagina  towards  the  sac.  Such  cases  have  generally 
ended  in  spontaneous  abortion.  If  the  uterus  cannot  be  returned, 
abortion  should  be  induced  in  the  early  months  by  passing  a 
sound  or  stylet  through  the  os.  Later,  an  operation  as  for 
strangulated  hei-nia  may  possibly  become  necessary.  If  possible 
the  uterus  should  not  be  incised,  but  returned  after  incision  of 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  either  with  or  without  evacuation  of  the 
liquor  amuii. 
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DISEASES  OF  DECIDUA  AND  OVUM. 

Decidual  endometritis. — Inflammation  of  the  decidua  may 
arise  out  of  previous  endometritis  existing  before  impregnation;  it 
may  l)e  the  result  of  sypliilis,  or  of  irritation  caused  by  diseases  of 
the  ovum,  or  retention  of  a dead  ovum.  The  inflammation  may 
iittect  tlio  decidua  vera,  serotina,  and  reflexa  all  together,  or  may 
be  more  csi)ecially  manifested  in  one  or  two  of  these  divisions.  The 
study  of  inflammation  in  this  situation  is  difficult,  since  even  the 
normal  rapid  proliferation  of  cells  in  the  decidua  is  analogous  to 
the  proliferation  due  to  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  anatomical  evidence  of  inflammation  consists  not  only  in 
irregular  thickening,  but  in  induration  of  the  decidua.  This  is 
due  to  formation  of  connective  or  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  unite 
the  decidua  too  closely  with  the  uterine  wall,  and  lu’event  the 
noi'inal  formation  of  the  ampullary  layer.  Hence  arises  a difficulty 
of  separation  either  of  the  decidua  vera,  or  more  especially  of  the 
placenta,  from  the  uterine  wall,  when  the  full  term  of  pregnancy 
lias  arrived,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  abortion.  The  inflammation 
may  lead  not  only  to  hyperplasia  and  induration  of  the  decidua, 
but  to  luemorrhage  into  its  substance,  which  may  be  the  exciting 
cause  of  abortion. 

Endometritis  affecting  the  decidua  serotina  is  of  course  the 
most  imjiortant  as  regards  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  ovum. 
This  will  be  considei’ed  in  conjunction  with  the  inflammation  of 
the  placenta.  A considerable  amount  of  change  in  the  decidua 
vera  is  not  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  pregnauc3\  The 
diseased  decidua  by  the  irritation  of  its  presence  may,  however, 
excite  the  uterus  to  expel  the  ovum,  especially  when  hamiorrhage 
has  occurred  in  its  substance. 

To  a special  form  of  endometritis,  affecting  chiefly  the  decidua 
vera,  but  sometimes  also  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  term  endometritis 
decidualis  tuberosa,  or  endometritis  decidualis  polyposa,  has  been 
given.  In  this  the  free  surface  of  the  decidua  becomes  elevated  in 
the  form  of  bosses,  or  polypoid  projections.  These  are  due  chiefly 
to  local  proliferation  of  cells  and  fibroid  tissue,  but  the  swelling 
may  be  increased  by  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  tissue.  Over 
the  bosses,  or  polypoid  projections,  the  orifices  of  the  glands  are 
generally  obliterated  by  the  cell-growths,  but  in  the  intervening 
parts  of  the  decidua  they  remain  visible. 
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Si/m})toms. — Pain  referred  to  the  nterus,  or  tenderness  of  the 
uterine  walls  during  pregnancy  may  arise  from  endometritis 
decidualis,  but  symptoms  may  be  altogether  absent. 

Catarrhal  decidual  endomelritu  or  hydrorrhoea  yravidarum. — In 
some  cases  a discharge  takes  place  during  pregnancy  of  a thin 
watery  or  muco-purulent  fluid.  This  may  begin  in  the  third  or 
fourth  month,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy. It  is  attributed  to  hypertrophy  of  the  glands  of  the 
decidua,  and  excessive  secretion  from  them.  Sometimes  the 
discharge  takes  place  continuously,  or  frequently  in  small  quantities. 
In  other  cases,  if  its  exit  is  obstructed  by  a ping  of  tenacious 
mucus  in  the  os,  or  adhesion  between  the  decidua  vei-a  and  reflexa, 
it  may  be  retained  until  a considerable  qiiantity  is  accumulated, 
and  then  be  discharged  in  a sudden  gush.  Such  a flow  is  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  or  of  the  fluid 
which  sometimes  collects  between  the  amnion  and  chorion.  From 
both  of  these  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  discharge 
generally  takes  place  more  than  once,  and  from  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii  by  the  fact  that  pregnancy  continues  uninterrupted. 
In  some  cases,  however,  uterine  action  may  be  set  up,  and  pre- 
matui-e  labour  follow.  No  treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail, 
except  the  use  of  sedatives  and  rest  if  premature  labour  should 
appear  to  be  threatened. 

Acute  endometritis  or  acute  metritis  in  pregnancy  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  acute  zymotic  diseases.  Apart  from  such  a cause 
they  are  hardly  ever  observed  unless  as  the  result  of  some  com- 
plication, such  as  the  presence  of  a tumour,  or  the  incarcei’ation 
of  a retroverted  uterus ; or  again  from  a traumatic  cause,  such  as 
the  attempt  to  induce  abortion. 

Anomalies  of  the  Decidua  Serotina  and  Placenta. 

Anomalies  of  form  and  size. — The  cord  may  be  attached  to 
the  edge,  instead  of,  as  usual,  near  to  the  centre  of  the  placenta. 
This  variety  is  called  the  battledore  placenta  (2.  Fig.  161).  The  cord 
may  reach  the  membranes  a little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
placenta,  the  vessels  dividing  into  branches  before  arriving  at  the 
placenta,  and  the  branches  running  in  tlie  membranes.  This 
constitutes  the vefameTitosa  (3.  Fig.  161).  It  is  the  result 
of  the  abdominal  pedicle  having  been  attached  to  the  decidua 
reflexa  instead  of  the  decidua  serotina.  In  such  a case,  the 
cord  will  readily  tear  away  from  the  placenta,  if  any  traction 
i-s  made  upon  it.  In  rare  cases  there  are  detaclicd  masses  of 
placental  tissue  apart  from  the  main  placenta,  and  due  to  develop- 
ment of  isolated  patches  of  chorionic  villi.  Those  are  called 
placentm  succenturiatae  (1.  I'ig.  161).  'I'hey  are  of  considerable 
practical  importance,  because  they  may  easily  remain  behind  in 
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the  uterus  undetected,  and  give  rise  either  to  secondary  post-partum 
hsemorl’hage  or  to  decomposition  and  septic  absorption.  The 
vessels  supplying  them  may  run  from  the  edge  of  the  main 
placenta,  or  may  be  separate  branches  in  a velamentous  insertion 
of  the  funis.  Their  torn  ends  would  be  the  chief  indication  of  a 
separate  lobe  having  been  left  behind.  Sometimes  the  placenta 
is  thinner  than  usual,  and  spread  over  a larger  surfiice  of  the 
Titerus.  Such  a placenta  is  called  jilacenta  membranacea.  Both  of 
the  last  two  conditions  probably  result  from  a reflexal  development 


Fig.  161. — Anomalies  of  placenta.  1.  Placcntso  succenturiatae.  2.  Battledore 
placenta.  3.  Placenta  velamentosa. 

of  placenta  (see  Chapter  XXV.).  This  again  may  be  the  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  development  of  the  normal  part  of  the  placenta, 
due  to  previous  endometritis.  In  other  oases  there  appears  to  be 
actually  excessive  development  of  the  placenta.  Sometimes  this 
is  associated  with  an  excessively  large  foetus,  sometimes  with 
hydrops  amnii.  Sometimes  also  it  appears  to  be  a kind  of  com- 
pensatory hypertrophy,  when,  for  some  reason,  the  foetus  has  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  nutriment  enough.  'I’he  placenta  sometimes 
appears  to  be  unusually  small,  without  any  obvious  ill  effect  upon 
the  foetus.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  multiple  preg- 
nancy, if  one  or  more  placenta)  are  less  favourably  placed,  oi 
insufficient  in  extent,  the  corresponding  foetus  is  apt  to  perish. 

Congestion  of  the  placenta  and  placentitis.— Congestion 
of  the  decidua  serotina  and  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta 
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may  arise  from  passive  obstruction  in  the  maternal  vascular 
system,  as,  for  instance,  from  cardiac  disease,  or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  inflammation.  In  either  case  it  may  lead  to  hmmorrhage, 
and  formation  of  thrombus,  and  this  may  cause  the  death  of  the 
embryo,  or  excite  the  uterus  to  expel  the  ovum.  In  the  fully 
formed  placenta,  permeated  by  the  maternal  blood  spaces,  con- 
gestion on  the  maternal  side  can  exist  only  in  the  foi-m  of  excessive 
blood  pressure.  This  also  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  thrombus, 
for  if  the  blood  escapes  into  any  space  which  it  does  not  naturally 
occupy,  and  in  which  the  current  stagnates,  clotting  takes  place. 


lig.  162. — Bliglited  ovum  with  irregular  thickeuing  of  membranes. 


I he  study  of  inflammation  in  the  placenta  is  a difticult  one,  and 
the  very  existence  of  sucli  a thing  has  been  denied.  There  can  be 
no  ground,  however,  for  doubting  that  inflammation  occurs  in  the 
decidua  serotiua  and  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  as  well  as 
in  the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa.  The  result  is  excessive  prolifera- 
tion of  cells,  leading  to  induration,  the  production  of  fibrous  tissue, 
and  often  adhesion  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterine  wall  at  full  term, 
a condition  wliich  is  apt  to  recur  in  successive  pregnancies. 

1 hrombosis  in  the  maternal  blood  spaces  of  the  incipient 
placenta  is  also  apt  to  be  produced,  and  is  attributed  to  primary 
thrombosis  in  the  sinuses  of  the  decidua  serotiua  or  uterus.*  The 

Hint:  “Tuberose  Fleshy  Mole,”  Jour,  of  Obst.  and  Qyn.,  May, 
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blood  spaces  become  distended,  and  elevated  into  irregular 
protuberances  on  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta,  formed  by  clot. 
The  embryo  perishes  in  consequence,  and  remains  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  tlie  placenta  (Fig.  162).  It  is  believed 
that  inflammation  of  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta  also  occurs. 
'I'his  appears  to  be  manifested  chiefly  b}'  e.vcessive  proliferation  of 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  villi  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  develop- 
ment of  vessels,  especially  when  the  inflammation  is  due  to  syphilis. 
Instead  of  the  main  part  of  the  terminal  villi,  in  the  later  months 
of  jjregnancy,  being  occupied  by  the  vessels,  they  consist  mainly 
of  cellular  tissue,  and  the  terminal  branches  of  villi  are  often  thicker 
than  normal.  In  consequence,  the  aflected  part  of  the  placenta  is 
firmer  and  less  spongy  than  normal,  so  that  microscopic  sections 
may  be  cut  from  it  without  embedding.  In  this  way  localised 
masses  may  be  formed,  cither  on  the  maternal  surface  of  the  placenta, 
or  extending  through  its  substance.  The  foetus  may  perish  if  a 
large  portion  of  the  placenta  is  thus  functionally  disabled. 

The  commonest  abnormality  seen  in  the  placenta  consists  of 
white  infarcts.  These  form  generally  conical  whiteish  or  yellowish 
firm  masses,  with  the  base  of  the  cone  on  the  maternal  surface  of 
the  i)lacenta,  and  result  from  obliteration  of  a branch  of  a chorionic 
artery.  A few  of  them  arc  seen  normally  at  full  term,  from 
senile  changes  in  the  placenta.  If  they  arc  unusually  numerous 
they  indicate  inflammatory  or  ])reniatiirc  degenerative  changes. 

In  conse(|uencc  of  the  arterial  thrombcjsis,  the  surface  of  the 
villi  Ijccomes  converted  into  canalised  fibrin,  and  the  maternal 
blood  coagulates  upon  the  surface  of  the  villi  and  thus  glues  them 
together,  and  converts  them  into  a solid  mass. 

lied  infarcts,  forming  similar  solid  masses  of  a dark  red  coloiu', 
are  more  rarely  seen,  especially  in  conjunction  with  albuminuria  of 
the  mother.  They  are  often  associated  with  imperfect  development 
or  death  of  the  foetus.  Ei’eciuently  fatty  degeneration  is  observed 
in  the  jjroducts  of  inflammation.  Foi'ination  of  lobular  abscess  in 
the  jdacenta,  as  the  result  of  placentitis,  has  been  described,  but 
is  very  rare.  As  the  result  of  placental  inflammation,  on  separa- 
tion of  the  placenta  at  full  term,  a yellowish  layer  may  be  seen 
on  the  uterine  surface,  resembling  lymph,  either  in  patches  or 
more  difl'used,  often  especially  disti-ibuted  around  the  edges. 
This  consists  of  inflammatory  products,  generally  in  a state  of 
fatty  degeneration.  In  other  cases  localised  masses  of  induration 
are  found  in  the  placenta.  Sometimes  again  calcareous  deposits 
ai'e  found,  chiefly  immediately  under  the  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta,  or  in  the  decidual  processes,  d’hese  a])pcar  to  be  due  in 
general  to  degeneration  in  the  products  of  inflammation,  and  aic 
often  associated  with  adhesion  of  the  placenta.  Calcareous 
deposit  in  the  foetal  vessels,  associated  with  atroj)hy  of  the  villi, 
has  also  been  described. 
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Fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta. — Fatty  or  fibrinous 
degeneration  of  the  placenta,  especially  of  the  chorionic  villi, 
frequently  occurs  when  the  placenta  is  retained  for  some  time 
after  the  death  of  the  embryo.  Fatty  degeneration  also  takes 
place  in  the  products  of  inflammation.  A primary  form  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  chorionic  villi,  or  of  the  maternal  portion  of 


Fig.  163.  Normal  chononic  villi.  1,  villus  with  its  investing  epithelium  ; 
2,  villus  deprived  of  epithelium  ; 3,  portion  of  epithelium  detached.  (After 
R.  Barnes.) 

the  placenta,  distinct  from  either  of  these,  is  also  described  by 
li.  Barnes,*  who  considers  it  the  same  disease  as  that  which 
attacks  the  heart,  liver,  muscles,  ifec.,  of  the  adult.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  forms  of  fatty  change  by  the  fact  that  it 
affects  the  placenta  irregularly,  some  lobules  only  being  altered, 
and  that,  if  the  disease  is  not  too  widespread,  the  foetus  may  be 
born  alive.  If  extensive  it  may  directly  kill  the  foetus  by  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  blood.  Short  of  this,  it  may  load  to  luomorrhage 

* Mod.  Chir.  Trans.,  1851.  .Soe  Eden,  .Journ.  of  Pathol,  and  Bauteriol., 
Dee.,  1896.  ’ 
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on  account  of  the  friability  of  the  diseased  tissue,  and  the  uterus 
may  then  be  excited  to  expel  its  contents. 

In  fatty  degeneration  following  death  of  the  foetus,  the  whole 
placenta  is  uniformly  changed.  AVhatever  the  cause  of  the  fatty 
change,  the  part  affected  appears  yellowish,  pale,  more  solid,  and 
less  spongy  than  normal  placenta,  but  at  the  same  time  A'eiy 
friable.  The  individual  villi  are  also  friable,  and  on  microscopic 


Fig.  164. — Fatty  degeneration  of  cliorionic  villi.  1 and  2,  branehes  partially 
deprived  of  epitlieliiun,  and  showing  much  fatty  matter  ; 3,  branch  deprived 
of  epithelium  and  in  a state  of  fatty  degeneration.  (After  1!.  Barnes.) 

examination  appear  filled  with  spherical  molecules.  (Compare 
Fio-.  164  with  Fig.  163).  A similar  appearance  may  also  be 
visible  both  in  the  large  decidual  cells,  and  in  the  fibrous  stroma 
of  the  maternal  portion  of  the  placenta. 

Tubercle  of  the  placenta  has  been  observed  in  conjunction 
with  phthisis  of  the  mother,  but  is  very  I’are. 

Tumours  of  the  placenta. — In  rare  cases  tumours  of  the 
placenta  have  been  observed  of  a fibrous,  sarcomatous,  oi  fibio- 
myxomatous  structure.  They  most  frequently  belong^  to  the 
chorion,  and  are  in  continuity  with  the  chorionic  villi.  Cysts  are 
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sometimes  seen,  usually  on  the  foetal  surface  of  the  placenta  near 
the  centre.  Sometimes  these  are  the  sequel  of  extravasations 
of  blood. 

Thrombosis : Carneous  mole. — Thrombosis  of  the  placenta, 
leading  to  distension  of  portions  of  the  maternal  blood  space 
with  clot,  may  result  either  from  inflammation  or  degeneration  of 
the  maternal  or  foetal  portions  of  the  placenta  and  especially 
from  thrombosis  of  the  maternal  vessels  (see  p.  389).  It  may  also 


Fig.  165.— An  apoplectic  ovum  ; blood  being  effused  in  masses  under  lire  foetal 
surface  of  the  membranes. 


arise  from  partial  detachment  of  the  chorion  or  placenta  from  the 
uterine  wall  as  the  result  of  uterine  contractions  set  up  by 
violence,  emotion,  or  other  exciting  cause  of  abortion.  This  is 
apt  to  lead  to  the  death  of  the  embryo,  which  may  entirely 
di.sappear  if  it  has  only  advanced  to  a very  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, or  may  remain  of  very  small  size  in  comparison  to  the  size 
of  the  whole  ovum  (Fig.  1G5).  The  amnial  cavity  may  then 
shrink  up,  or  the  amnion  may  be  ruptured  from  the  increased 
pressure,  and  the  liquor  amnii  escape.  The  foetal  and  maternal 
membranes,  infiltrated  with  clotted  blood,  or  having  isolated 
masses  of  clot  in  their  substance,  then  form  a firm  fleshy  mass, 
called  a carneous  or  fleshy  mole.  This  may  be  retained  in  the 
uterus  for  some  weeks  or  months,  but  is  eventually  expelled, 
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usually  not  later  than  the  fifth  mouth.  In  other  oases,  the  amuial 
cavity  remains  patent,  though  the  main  part  of  the  mass  retained 
in  utero  is  formed  by  the  thickened  membranes  (Fig.  166).  The 
term  “mole”  (from  mola,  a shapeless  mass)  is  properly  applicable 
only  where  there  is  no  embryo.  But  it  is  often  applied  to  an 
ovum  with  thickened  infiltrated  membranes,  even  though  an  amnial 
cavity  and  small  embryo  may  be  present,  as  in  Figs.  165,  166. 

The  situation  where  blood  is  etlused  may  be  in  the  substance 
of  the  chorion  or  decidua,  or  between  them  and  the  uterine  wall. 
Frecpiently  clot  is  found  partly  infiltrated  among  the  villi,  and 


Fig.  16G. — IJliglitcil  ovum,  ohowiug  morbid  enlargement  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

partly  in  rounded  masses  which  form  prominences  toward  the 
amnial  cavity  (Fig.  165).  Another  frequent  situation  for  blood 
to  be  effused,  and  to  form  clots,  is  the  decidual  cavity.  It  rarely 
breaks  through  into  the  amnial  cavity. 

The  firm  substance  eventually  expelled  may  have,  at  first  sight, 
very  little  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  ovum.  Not  only  may  an 
early  embryo  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  liquor  amnii  absorbed, 
but  the  amnion  may  have  been  ruptiu'ed,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  extravasation,  and  the  embryo  may  have  escaped  unobserved. 
The  chorionic  villi,  retaining  their  attachment  to  the  uterus,  may 
continue  to  grow  to  some  extent,  so  that  their  bulk  is  large  in 
comparison  with  the  eml)ryo,  if  this  can  still  be  detected.  A 
large  jjortion  of  the  mass,  however,  genei'ally  consists  of  com- 
pressed clot,  which  may  have  become  decolorised.  The  nature  of 
the  carneous  mole  may  always  be  determined  by  recognition  of 
the  chorionic  villi  on  microscopic  examination.  They  can  generally 
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Fig.  167. — Section  of  placental  tissue  from  an  early  ovum  retained  four  mouth.s 
tn  utero  after  death  of  embryo,  v,  villus  ; sv,  syncytium  covering  villus  ; 
sp,  syncytium  proliferating  in  branching  processes.  X 120.  (From  a 
photograph.) 


lig.  168.— A portion  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  167,  more  highly  inagnilied 
The  letters  signify  the  same  as  in  Fig.  167.  X 240.  (From  a photograph.) 
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be  seen  most  easily  if  a small  portion  of  the  mass  is  spread  out  on 
a slide  and  examined  with  a low  power.  They  ma}',  however,  also 
be  seen  in  section,  generally  embedded  in  the  midst  of  fibrin,  if 
sections  be  cut  of  the  whole  mass.  . When  a section  is  examined 
in  this  way  it  is  often  evident  that  there  has  been,  relatively, 
excessive  proliferation  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  chorion, 
with  deficient  development  of  its  vessels. 

Blighted  ovum. — In  other  cases,  again,  the  embiyo  perishes 
from  some  cause  or  other,  whether  this  be  some  morbid  condition 
in  itself,  the  funis  (see  Fig.  166),  the  membranes  (see  Fig  165, 
p.  393),  or  the  maternal  organism.  The  blighted  ovum  with 
relatively  slight,  or  without  any,  thickening  of  the  membranes, 
may  then  sometimes  be  retained  in  a similar  way  for  weeks  or 
even  months  before  it  is  expelled.  Generally  it  is  expelled  after 
two  or  three  months  at  the  outside;  but  in  some  cases  it  has  been 
retained  up  to  what  would  have  been  the  full  term  of  pregnancy, 
and  then  expelled.  The  tcrni  mmeef  (tiorttojt  is  sometimes  applied 
to  sucli  retention  of  a dead  ovum,  on  the  analogy  of  “missed 
labour,”  the  term  used  when  a dead  foetus  is  retained  in  the  uterus 
after  full  term.  In  genei’al  the  microscopic  appearance  of  a section 
of  carneous  mole  or  blighted  ovum  shows  more  or  less  degenerated 
villi,  mixed  up  with  clot.  In  some  cases,  however,  a vegetative 
life  appears  to  continue  for  weeks  or  months,  associated  even  with 
active  prolil'oration  of  the  syncytium  covering  the  villi,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  167,  163.  In  this  way  the  absence  of  decomposition, 
even  after  the  ovum  has  been  broken  up  for  a long  time,  is 
accounted  for. 

A\’hile  there  is  no  doubt  that  chorionic  villi  may  remain  ]:)er- 
fectly  fresh  in  aj)peai'ance  and  free  from  decomposition  for  weeks 
after  the  death  of  the  embryo,  while  in  contact  with  maternal 
blood,  it  has  been  a disputed  point  whether  they  can  continue  to 
grow  under  these  cirenmstances.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
liowevci’,  why  they  should  not  be  nourished  by  the  maternal 
blood,  without  any  foetal  circidation  through  them  : and,  in 
hydatidiform  degeneration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  so 
nourished.  In  favour  of  the  view  that  chorionic  tissue  may  grow 
after  death  of  the  embryo  is  the  fact  that,  in  a blighted  ovum, 
there  is  often  found  a relatively  considerable  mass  of  placental 
tissue  with  a vei’y  minute  embryo  (sec  Figs.  162,  165),  or  without 
any  embryo  in  the  closed  amnial  cavity.  And  the  appearance  of 
active  proliferation  of  the  syncytium  four  months  after  death  of 
the  embryo,  shown  in  Figs.  167,  168,  appears  to  amount  to  a 
demonstration. 

Symjdoms  and  diagnosis  of  carneous  mole  or  blighted  ovum. — 
A\’hen  the  ovum  has  perished,  the  general  signs  of  pregnancy, 
esj[»ecially  the  evolution  of  the  breasts,  subside.  Vomiting  of 
j^regnancy  is  also  fi'equently  arrested  or  diminished.  When  tlie 
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liquor  amuii  has  escaped  or  been  absorbed,  and  a cariieous  mole 
has  been  formed,  examination  of  the  uterus  bimanually  may  show 
it  to  be  firmer  than  is  usual  in  pregnancy,  on  account  of  the  more 
solid  character  of  its  contents.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  firmness,  as  detected  at  any  particular  moment,  may  be  due 
to  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  not  to  solid  material  within  it. 
When  the  embryo  has  been  dead  for  some  time,  the  size  of  the 
uterus  will  be  less  than  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  date 
of  pregnancy,  and  the  size  remains  stationary,  instead  of  progress- 
ing with  the  advance  of  pregnancy  This  is  the  most  reliable 
sign  of  all ; and,  in  case  of  doubt  whether  the  ovum  is  still  alive, 
it  is  desirable,  when  symptoms  are  not  too  serious,  to  wait  until 
time  enough  has  elapsed  for  it  to  be  manifested.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  pregnancy  sometimes  commences  in  a period  of 
amenorrhoea,  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  pregnancy  may  be 
supposed  to  be  further  advanced  than  it  really  is.  During  the 
retention  of  the  carneous  mole,  or  blighted  ovum,  there  is  no 
proper  menstruation.  Either  amenorrhoea  may  persist,  or  there 
may  be  a continuous  or  irregular  sanguineous  discharge.  Some- 
times the  colour  of  the  discharge,  instead  of  being  that  of  bright 
blood,  is  brownish,  from  the  breaking  up  of  clot. 

Treatment. — In  some  cases  the  retention  of  a dead  ovum  appears 
not  to  affect  the  health  perceptibly.  The  case  may  then  be  left 
to  natiu'e,  in  the  expectation  that  the  contents  of  the  uterus  will 
be  expelled  within  a few  weeks,  and  delay  is  specially  indicated, 
if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  diagnosis.  If  there  is  a general 
appearance  of  cachexia,  or  other  sign  that  the  health  is  suffering, 
if  there  is  luemorrhage  or  offensive  discharge,  or  if  the  retention 
is  long  protracted,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied.  A few  full 
doses  of  ergot  may  first  be  tried,  and  the  sound  may  be  passed 
into  the  uterus.  If  these  means  do  not  bring  about  expulsion, 
the  os  may  be  dilated  with  a laminaria  tent.  This  may  be 
followed  up,  if  necessary,  by  dilatation  with  Hegar’s  dilators,  under 
anmsthesia,  and  digital  evacuation  of  the  uterus  as  described  in 
Chapter  XXIV. 

(Edema  of  the  placenta, — In  some  cases  the  placenta  is 
found  unusually  large,  heavy,  j)ale  in  appearance  ; and  the  fluid 
which  oozes  from  it  is  not  pure  blood,  but  semi-serous  in  character. 
T he  placenta  still  remains  unusually  large  and  heavy,  even  after 
draining.  There  has  thus  been  actual  hypertrophy  of  the  villi,  in 
compensation  for  the  im[)airment  of  their  function. 

It  appears  that  oedema  of  the  placenta  may  arise  from  a fault 
either  on  the  maternal  or  the  foetal  side.  Thus  it  has  been 
observed  in  conjunction  with  general  oedema  from  albuminuria, 
or  with  ascites  arising  from  hepatic  obstruction  on  the  mother’s 
part.  In  other  cases,  it  is  associated  with  hydramnios  or  oedema 
of  the  foetus,  and  then  appears  to  be  dependent  on  some  anomaly 
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causing  obstruction  in  the  foetal  circulation.  It  appears  that  the 
serous  effusion  nia}^  be  either  in  the  villi,  or  in  the  decidual 
pi’ocesses,  or  in  both.  The  blood  circulating  in  the  maternal 
blood  spaces  may  also  be  too  watery,  if  the  cause  of  the  affection 
is  albuminuria  or  anaemia  on  the  mother’s  side.  Oedema  of  the 
placenta  is  apt  to  lead  to  imperfect  development  or  death  of  the 
fcBtus,  and  to  premature  labour. 

Hydatidiform  degeneration  of  the  chorion.  Vesicular 
or  hydatidiform  mole. — In  this  disease  the  villi  of  the  chorion 


undergo  proliferation  with  myxomatous  degeneration,  so  that  1 
portions  of  tliem  become  converted  into  cysts  filled  with  a fluid 
containing  mucin  as  well  as  albumen.  The  vesicles  may  be  of 
any  size  up  to  about  half  an  inch,  or  even  more.  The  general 
appeai’ance  produced  is  shown  inlig.  169.  It  has  been  coiu])aied 
to  that  of  a bunch  of  grapes,  but  the  mode  of  attachment  of  the 
cysts  is  essentially  different.  Instead  of  being  attached  by  stalks  , J 

to  branches  of  a main  stem,  each  cyst  is  attached  by  a pedicle  to 
another  cyst,  that  again  to  another,  and  the  final  pedicle  not  to  a . 
main  stem,  but  to  the  convex  surface  of  a membrane,  the  chorion. 

The  formation  of  the  individual  vesicles  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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proliferation  of  cells  with  degeneration  does  not  affect  the  villi 
uniformly  throughout,  but  takesplace  at  detached  centi-es(Fig.  169). 
The  altered  portion  of  the  villus  grows  into  the  vesicle  ; the  inter- 
vening parts  which  remain  normal,  or  comparatively  normal,  form 
the  connecting  pedicles.  The  hydatidiform  vesicles  were  formerly 
confounded  with  true  hydatids,  but  are  easily  distinguished  from 
them  by  the  fact  of  their  being  pedunculated.  True  hydatids  may 
occur  in  the  uterus  as  elsewhere,  but  very  few  instances  are 
recorded  of  their  having  been  found  in  that  situation  in  Britain. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  degeneration  commences  within 
the  first  two  mouths  of  pregnancy,  before  the  placenta  is  fully 
differentiated,  and  it  then  usually  affects  the  whole  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  chorion.  The  embryo  may  have  disappeared 
altogether,  or  may  be  found  in  a blighted  condition,  if  it  has 
reached  a somewhat  later  stage  of  development.  When  the 
hydatidiform  change  commences  after  the  formation  of  the  placenta, 
it  generally  affects  only  the  placental  site.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  foetus  perishes  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the 
mole  has  begun,  but,  in  some  instances,  in  which  only  a few 
lobes  of  the  placenta  have  become  degenerated,  or  in  which  the 
degeneration,  though  more  widely  spread,  is  only  partial,  a healthy 
foetus  has  been  found  in  combination  with  a vesicular  mole.  More 
frequent  than  this  is  the  association  of  a twin  foetus  with  a vesicular 
mole.  In  some  cases  the  tendency  to  active  proliferation  of  the 
diseased  villi  is  shown  by  their  invading  the  uterine  wall.  They 
appear  to  reach  the  uterine  sinuses  by  di2Jpiug  into  them  from  the 
maternal  blood  spaces,  as  the  noi’mal  villi  sometimes  do.  But  they 
sometimes  penetrate  much  more  deeply  into  the  uterine  w’all  than 
nonnal  villi  ever  do,  and  may  reach  quite  close  to  the  peritoneal 
surface.  In  some  cases  the  uterine  w’all  becomes  broken  dowm,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  produced  by  their  proliferation,  and 
replaced  by  the  diseased  mass.  If  this  process  reaches  near  to  the 
outer  surface,  peritonitis  may  be  set  up,  or  even  rupture  of  the 
uterus  may  occur.  This  tendency  to  a semi-malignant  jn'oliferation 
must  be  associated  with  the  occurrence  of  decitluoma  malignum  so 
far  more  frequently  as  a sequence  of  vesicular  mole  than  of  an 
ordinary  delivery  or  abortion.  A vesicidar  mole  sometimes  grows 
to  so  great  a size  as  to  enlarge  the  uterus  as  much  as  j^i’ognancy  at 
full  term.  More  frequently  the  uterus  is  not  enlarged  beyond  its 
size  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  pregnancy. 

Causation. — The  causation  of  the  degeneration  is  not  fully 
understood,  ^i’he  formation  of  the  vesicular  mole  has  sometimes 
been  repeated  in  the  same  woman,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
condition  of  the  mother  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Thus 
inflammation  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  decidua  may  be  jn-e- 
disposing  causes,  and  these  conditions  have  actually  been  found 
in  conjunction  with  the  vesicular  mole.  Again,  Bright’s  disease 
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or  syphilis  in  the  mother  has  appeared,  in  some  instances,  to  he  the 
predisposing  cause.  The  fact  that  the  disease  is  much  commoner  in 
multiparaj  than  in  primiparoe  appears  to  indicate  that  some  morbid 
state  of  the  uterus  promotes  its  occurrence.  Probably  the  more 
important  part  of  the  cause  lies  in  a fault  of  development  in  the 
foetal  portion  of  the  ovum.  This  is  the  readiest  way  of  explaining 
those  cases  in  which  there  are  twin  ova,  of  which  one  is  developed 
normally,  while  the  other  undergoes  vesicular  degeneration. 

As  it  rises  from  the  chorionic  villi,  the  vesicuhrr  mole  is  neces- 
sarily in  all  cases  the  product  of  conception,  although  some  have 
occasionally  maintained  the  chastity  of  a woman  who  has  been 
delivered  of  one.  It  does  not  however  necessarily  imply  a recent 
conception,  for  the  diseased  structure  may  be  retained  for  some 
time  within  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  grow  to  a considerable  size. 
Thei'e  are  some  cases  of  myxoma  of  the  uterine  wall,  in  which  there 
is  a |)roliferation  of  myxomatous  villi  into  the  uterine  cavity,  which 
may  ho  mistaken,  oven  by  skilled  observers,  for  a vesicular  mole. 
If  however  the  basement  membrane,  the  chorion,  from  Avhich 
the  villi  grow,  is  discovered,  the  diagnosis  of  vesicular  mole  is 
absolute.  So  it  i.s,  if  a microscopic  section  shows  the  presence  of 
syncytium,  covering  the  vesicles  or  their  stalks. 

In  some  cases  a foetus  has  been  born  at  full  term,  and  a vesicular 
mole  has  been  expelled  some  months  later,  when  no  second  con- 
ception has  been  thought  possible.  This  may  be  explained  either 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a twin  ovum  which  had  undergone 
degeneration,  or  that  a portion  only  of  the  villi  of  the  first  ovum 
had  undergone  this  change,  and  had  been  retained  in  consequence 
of  the  close  connection  which  they  form  with  the  uterine  wall. 
In  other  cases  again,  a vesicular  mole  has  been  expelled  first,  and 
a living  fmtus  some  months  after.  These  again  may  have  been 
instances  of  twin  pregnancy.  It  does  not  appear  that  a piece  of 
normal  jdacenta  retained  in  the  uterus  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
foetus  can  afterwards  undergo  the  vesicular  degeneration.  Some 
have  maintained  the  theory  that  the  origin  of  the  vesicular 
degeneration  is  the  previous  death  of  the  fostus.  This  seems  to 
be  disproved  by  the  cases,  which  are  fairly  numerous,  in  which  a 
living  foetus  has  been  associated  with  partial  vesicular  change. 
IVhen  the  degeneration  of  the  placenta  is  general  the  foetus  must 
inevitably  perish  as  a secondary  result.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  way  in  which  the  death  of  the  embryo  acts  in  causing 
a vesicular  mole  is  that  the  influence  of  the  foetal  thyroid  in 
causing  embryonic  tissue  to  develop  into  normal  connective 
ti.ssue  is  removed.  In  a case  of  partial  vesicular  degeneration 
of  the  chorion,  diffused  throughout  the  whole  placenta,  which 
I met  with,  associated  with  a living  foetus  at  five  months,  the 
foetal  thyroid  was  specially  examined  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  reported  on  by  a committee  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
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Londou.*  The  thyroid  was  fouud  to  be  quite  healthy  and  normally 
developed. 

Si//iipto77is  mid  coiirse. — At  first  the  symptoms  may  not  differ 
from  those  of  ordinary  pregnancy.  After  two  or  three  months 
the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdomen  is  often  more 
rapid  than  in  normal  pregnancy,  but  this  is  not  invariably  the 
case.  When  it  is  so,  constitu- 
tional disturbance  may  be  set 
up  by  the  unusual  tension,  and 
uterine  contractions,  threaten- 
ing abortion,  may  be  excited. 

Frequentlj'^  the  first  thing 
which  attracts  attention  is  a 
sanguineous  discharge.  This 
may  consist  eitlier  of  pure 
blood,  or  of  a more  watery 
fluid,  compared  to  red-currant 
juice,  due  to  the  ruptiu'e  of 
some  of  the  vesicles.  Some- 
times clusters  of  vesicles  come 
away  with  the  discharge,  and 
the  comparison  is  then  to  white 
currants  floating  in  red-currant 
juice.  The  haemorrhage  may 
greatly  exhaust  the  patient,  or 
even  lead  to  a fatal  result. 

Eventually  the  uterus  may 
either  expel  the  great  mass  of 
the  mole,  leaving  other  more 
adherent  portions  behind,  or 
it  may  completely  empty  itself. 

In  the  former  case  hmmorrhage 
continues  or  recurs ; in  the 


latter,  involution  of  the  uterus 
takes  place  as  after  abortion  or 
delivery.  Sometimes  the  case 
simulates  one  of  accidenfal 
hajinorrhage,  if  bleeding  has 

taken  place,  the  uterus  is  much  distended,  and  ^ 

felt  on  passing  the  finger  through  the  cervix.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lower  segment  may  be  occupied  l)y  clot,  and  the 
mole  lie  above,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  171. 

DuKjnrms. — An  absolutely  certain  diagnosis  can  only  be  made 
when  some  of  the  vesicles  are  discovei'ed.  A probable  diagnosis 
may  be  based  upon  the  following  points — the  size  of  the  uterus 


Fig.  171. — Uterus  containing  a vesicular 
mole,  with  clot  towards  its  lower  part. 
(After  Marchand.) 


clot  only  can  be 
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not  agreeing  with  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  especially  a too 
rapid  increase  of  size ; presence  of  sanguineous  or  “ currant- 
juice  ” discharge  ; and  absence  of  any  tangible  parts  of  the  foetus, 
of  any  ballotteinent,  or  signs  of  foetal  life,  when  the  uterus  has 
reached  a size  at  which  these  ought  to  be  discoverable  in  normal 
pregnanty. 

Pivgiiosis. — Tlie  result  is  generally  favourable,  if  adequate  treat- 
ment is  undertaken  early  enough.  The  danger  chiefly  depends 


Fig.  17‘2.— Sections  of  vesicular  mole,  mv,  myxomatous  villus;  sv,  syncytium 
covering  villus  ; sp,  syncytium  proliferating  into  brancliing  processes  ; c,  syn- 
cytium partially  (lifTerentiatecl  into  cells.  (The  ditierentiation  is  not  fully 
shown  by  the  photograph.)  X 120. 

Upon  the  amount  of  blood  lost.  There  is  a risk  also  of  septictemia 
and  other  post-j^artum  disturbances,  to  which  the  loss  of  blood 
renders  the  patient  more  liable.  The  rarer  cases,  in  which  the 
growth  deeply  penetrates  the  uterine  wall  in  a quasi-malignant 
manner,  are  always  dangerous,  since  they  involve  the  risk  of 
peritonitis  or  rupture  of  tlie  utertis. 

Deciduoina  malignutn  (see  Chapter  XL.)  has  been  obseived 
after  vesicular  moles  in  a very  much  larger  proportion  of  cases 
than  after  normal  pregnancy  or  abortion.  1 bus,  of  the  fiist 
ninety  cases  recorded,  forty-nine  followed  a vesicular  mole,  wluc  i 
is  a very  rare  disease,  occurring  only  about  once  in  2,000  ])ieg- 
nancies.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  vcsiculai 
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mole,  there  are  often  extensive  tracts  of  synci/tiivni  or  nncleated 
protoplasm,  ns  Avell  as  masses  of  discrete  cells,  both  resulting 
from  proliferation  of  the  foetal  epiblast.  In  Figs.  172  and  173 
are  shown  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  altered  villi,  and  the 
proliferating  syncytium.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  morbid  process 
forming  a vesicular  mole,  the  syncytium  takes  the  lead,  as  it  does 
in  the  normal  proliferation  of  the  villi. 

Treatment. — AVhen  a positive  diagnosis  has  been  made  by 
inspection  of  some  of  the  vesicles  the  uterus  should  be  evacuated 


lig.  173. — A portion  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  172  more  highly  luiiguitied. 

The  letters  indicate  the  same  as  in  Fig.  172.  x 240. 

as  soon  as  possible.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  rare 
case  ill  which  the  presence  of  a living  foetus  is  detected  in  addition 
to  the  mole.  If  the  hajinorrhage  is  not  serious  the  physician  may 
then  defer  interference  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  foetus.  If  the 
diagnosis  is  only  probable,  the  decision  in  favour  of  evacuating 
the  uterus  or  otherwise  must  depend  upon  the  amount  of  hamior- 
rhage,  and  its  effect  upon  the  patient’s  condition.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  vesicular  mole  is  a very  much  rarer  condi- 
tion than  ordinary  pregnancy  with  hamiorrhage,  due  to  threatened 
abortion. 

If  the  os  is  dilated,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  mole  has  commenced, 
the  evacuation  of  the  uterus  may  be  assisted  by  manipulation.  If 
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not,  supposing  that  evacuation  is  resolved  upon,  the  cervix  must 
be  dilated  first  b}'  a tent  if  necessary,  and  afterwards  by  Hegar’s 
dilators  (see  Chapter  XXIV.),  or  by  hydrostatic  dilators,  if  the 
uterus  is  very  lai'ge,  until  it  will  admit  two  or  three  fingers.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  under  an  antesthetic  for  the  evacuation. 
A full  dose  of  ergot  maj^he  administered  a little  before,  or  ergotin 
may  be  injected  subcutaneously  at  the  time  of  operating,  in  order 
to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  uterus  in  expelling  the  mass  and 
diminish  hsemorrhage. 

4'he  patient  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position  for  the  operation, 
and,  according  to  circumstances,  either  tbe  whole  hand  or  the  half 
hand,  not  including  the  thumb,  is  passed  into  the  vagina.  The 
l)ladder  is  to  bo  emptied  jiroviously,  and  the  other  hand,  placed 
upon  tlie  abdomen,  presses  down  the  fundus  upon  the  fingers  in 
the  vagina.  In  general  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  two  fingers  into  the 
uterus  to  scoop  out  tlie  vesicular  mass.  After  the  lower  part  is 
removed,  the  contracting  fundus,  aided  l)y  the  external  pressure, 
bi'ings  more  and  more  within  roacli  of  tlie  fingers,  until  the  interior 
of  the  fundus  is  reached,  and  the  wliole  cavity  evacuated.  If 
however  tlie  uterus  is  very  greatly  enlarged  and  the  cervix  wide, 
four  fingers  or  the  whole  hand  may  bo  passed  into  its  cavit3^  In 
other  cases  again,  in  which  the  vagina  is  narrow,  the  evacuation 
may  be  effected  without  more  than  two  fingers  being  passed  into 
the  vagina,  the  uterus,  toward  the  end  of  the  process,  being 
jnisbed  down  close  to  tlie  outlet  in  a position  somewhat  of 
anteversion.  I have  known  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  to  be 
filled  with  a mass  of  clot ; so  that  it  was  only  after  the  evacuation 
of  a large  part  of  this  that  the  vesicular  mole  could  be  reached, 
and  the  diagnosis  jiositively  completed. 

If  the  vesicles  are  not  easily  detached  from  the  uterine  wall, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  force  in  detaching  them. 
Otherwise,  in  a case  in  which  the  growth  has  invaded  and  eroded 
the  uterine  wall,  a ruptiu’e  reaching  the  peritoneal  surface  might 
be  pi'oduced.  The  operator  should  carry  the  sejraration  only  so 
far  as  he  can  effect  it  with  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  not  using  the 
nails.  If  vesicles  arc  left  embedded  in  the  uterine  wall,  they  will 
probably  be  destroyed  by  pressure,  if  the  cavity  is  orree  thoroughly 
evacuated,  arrd  a firm  contraction  seerrred.  After  the  opei-ation, 
a course  of  er-got  should  be  giverr  to  assist  iuvolution.  If  it  has 
not  proved  possible  thoroughly  to  clear  the  cavity,  or  if  an  offensive 
discharge  froirr  it  appears,  the  uterus  should  be  periodically  washed 
orrt  with  cair  antiseptic  solution.^'  If  hannorrhage  persists,  the 
cavity  of  the  rrterus  sliould  be  again  ex[)lorcd  after  arr  interval, 
and  the  possibility  of  deciduorrra  nraligirum  following  must  be  borne 
in  mind. 

* Solution  of  pei'cliloride  of  inerciii'y  (1  in  4,000)  ; Tinct.  loili.  jij.  ad  aq.  Oj.  : 
or  Acid,  sulphuius.  5iv.  ad.  aq.  Oj.,  may  bo  used. 
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Hydramnios,  or  Hydrops  Amnii. — The  quantity  of  liquor 
aninii  varies  considerably  in  different  cases.  When  it  is  so  much 
in  excess  as  to  cause  constitutional  disturbance  to  the  patient,  the 
condition  is  called  Hydramnios. 

Causation.- — In  some  cases,  hydramnios  has  been  observed  in 
conjunction  with  certain  morbid  conditions  in  the  mother,  such  as 
albuminuria,  syphilis,  or  diabetes,  which  appear  to  have  something 
to  do  with  the  causation.  In  general,  however,  the  fault  is  rather 
on  the  foetal  side.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  hydramnios  is 
specially  frequent  in  twin  pregnancy,  but,  as  a rule,  only  one  of 
the  ova  is  affected  in  this  way.  Again,  in  a large  proportion  of 
cases  (about  75  per  cent,  according  to  McClintock),  the  foetus  has 
been  found  to  be  of  the  female  sex.  d'he  foetus  is  rarely  quite 
perfectl}'  developed  or  well  nourished,  and  in  a considerable 
proportion  of  cases  is  born  dead  or  dies  soon  after  delivery.  This 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  premature  delivery  which  is  common  in 
such  cases.  A considerable  number,  however,  of  the  foetuses  (15 
per  cent,  according  to  McClintock)  arc  dead  and  macerated  before 
delivery.  The  placenta  is  often  found  in  some  way  anomalous, 
either  unusually  large  or  oedematous.  The  causation,  therefore, 
probably  varies  in  different  cases.  (1)  It  may  result  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  amnion  itself,  the  effect  of  which  is  sometimes 
shown  by  adhesions  of  the  amnion  to  the  foetus,  or  bands  travei  sing 
the  amnial  cavity.  The  cells  lining  the  amnion,  altered  by  inflam- 
mation, may  determine  an  excessive  transudation  toward  the 
amnial  cavity.  (2)  In  the  common  cases  in  which  hydramnios 
is  associated  with  some  foetal  deformity,  the  deformity  is  probably 
generally  the  prinuu’y  cause.  Thus  in  extroversion  of  the  viscera 
the  vessels  are  less  covered  than  usual,  and  allow  more  ready 
transudation.  In  abnormalities  of  the  circulatory  system,  there 
is  generally  some  obstruction,  and  excessive  pressure  in  the 
placental  vessels.  Cirrhosis  of  the  foetal  liver,  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  stenosis  of  the  aorta  or  ductus  anteriosus  are  among 
the  pathological  changes  which  have  been  recorded.  (3)  When 
hydramnios  is  associated  with  twin  jjregnancy,  the  twins  arc 
frequently  from  one  ovum,  having  a single  chorion,  the  placenta 
being  single ; the  vessels  of  the  twins  communicating.  The 
hydramnios  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  such  twins  have  often 
some  deformity,  or,  at  any  rate,  abnormality  in  the  placental  circu- 
lation. According  to  Wilson,*  the  following  is  the  explanation  of 
the  hydramnios  in  these  cases.  The  twin  whose  vessels  run  a 
shorter  or  more  direct  course  obtains  an  undue  share  of  blood 
from  the  placenta.  In  con.seciuence  it  grows  faster  than  the  other, 
and  its  heart  becomes  hypertrophied.  This  leads  in  some  way  to 
an  increased  uptake  of  fluid  in  the  placenta,  'fho  kidnevs  also 
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become  hypertrophied,  and  there  is  increased  exudation  certainly 
from  the  kidneys,  and  probablj’^  also  from  the  skin  and  the  portions 
of  placenta  belonging  to  the  afected  foetus.  The  result  is  hydram- 
nios  of  the  larger  twin  rapidly  produced  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
month,  and  ending  usually  in  premature  delivery  before  the  end 
of  the  seventh  month.  The  smaller  twin  has  a normal  or  deficient 
(piantity  of  liquor  amnii,  and  its  heart  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
thin.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  clear  why  the  fact  that  one 
twin  is  more  favourably  placed  for  nutrition  than  the  other  should 
lead  to  exudation  exceeding  that  of  a normal  single  foetus. 
Wilson  found  that,  out  of  101  causes  of  hydramnios,  46  occurred 
in  twins,  and  4 in  triplets.  Of  the  46  twin  case.s,  at  least  22 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  unioval  variety,  although  twins 
developed  from  dittcrent  ova  are  seven  times  as  common  as 
unioval  twins.  (4)  The  rarest  form  seems  to  be  that  due  to 
disease  of  the  mother,  sucli  as  syphilis  or  anaemia.  In  this 
case  there  may  be  general  dropsy  of  the  placenta,  as  well  as 
hydramnios. 

Symptovu  and  course. — The  symptoms  are  the  effect  of  the 
meclianical  ])rossure  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the 
uterus.  Tliis  increase  generally  does  not  become  manifest  before 
the  fiftli  montli,  but  it  may  go  on  so  nipidly  that  the  uterus 
is  soon  mucli  larger  than  it  usually  is  at  the  full  term  of  preg- 
nancy. The  symptoms  are  then  similar  to  those  produced  by 
a large  ovarian  tumour.  1’herc  is  pain  from  tension  and  the 
weight  of  the  abdominal  contents,  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  from 
interference  with  the  diaphragm,  and  disturbed  digestion,  also 
from  tlie  effect  of  pressure.  Tlie  urine  is  often  scanty,  and  when 
tension  is  very  great,  it  may  become  albuminous.  There  is  often 
oedema  of  feet  and  legs,  and  tliis  may  extend  to  the  vulva  and 
lower  part  of  abdomen.  Often  spontaneous  relief  is  afforded  by 
the  occurrence  of  premature  labour.  Tlie  first  stage  of  labour  is 
apt  to  be  tedious  from  the  over-distension  of  the  uterus.  From 
the  same  cause,  there  is  a greater  proneness  than  usual  to  post- 
partum hsemorrhage,  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  twins. 

Dinxpiosis. — There  may  be  difficulty  in  diagnosis  when  the 
collection  of  fluid  is  very  great,  and  the  foetus  small  or  dead, 
so  that  the  foetal  heart  and  movements  cannot  be  detected.  I 
have  met  with  .several  cases  in  which  the  uterus  had  been  tapped 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  an  ovarian  cyst,  not  always  with  the 
result  of  bringing  on  labour.  The  softened  state  of  cervix  and 
expansion  of  lower  segment  of  uterus,  as  felt  joer  vayinani, 
combined  with  a history  of  amenorrhoca,  will  generally  prove 
pregnancy.  Frequently  also,  although  the  distended  uterus  may 
give  a fluid  wave  or  thrill  as  distinct  as  that  to  be  detected  in  an 
ovarian  cyst,  the  firm  body  of  the  foetus  may  be  felt  on  dij^ping 
for  it  with  the  fingers  in  the  midst  of  the  fluid  mass.  The 
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difficulty  which  sometimes  arises  is  that  of  distinguishing  between 
hydramnios  and  an  ovarian  cyst  complicating  pregnancy.  For 
although  the  body  of  the  pregnant  uterus  may  generally  be  made 
out  as  separate  from  the  ovarian  cyst,  this  may  not  be  possible  if 
distension  is  extreme.  The  most  valuable  distinction  of  all  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  over-distension  of 
the  uterus,  the  occasional  contractions,  previously  mentioned  as  a 
sign  of  pregnancy  (see  p.  136),  may  still  generally  be  detected 
in  it,  especially  if  excited  by  manipulation.  A hardening  of  the 
wall  of  the  tumour  is  thus  produced,  and  if  it  can  be  made  certain 
that  the  hardening  extends  to  the  whole  tumour,  it  is  proved  that 
the  whole  of  it  is  uterus.  Another  useful  distinction  may  often 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  uterus  is  so  distended  as  to 
simulate  a large  ovarian  cyst,  there  is  generally  some  yielding  of 
the  cervix,  more  than  exists  normally  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month 
of  pregnane}',  so  that  the  finger  may  be  pressed  into  it  -far  enough 
to  reach  the  membranes. 

In  minor  cases  of  hydramnios,  the  distinction  has  to  be  made 
from  twin  pregnancy.  This  may  be  done  by  obtaining  the  positive 
signs  of  the  existence  of  twins  (see  p.  278),  in  the  one  case,  or  by 
noting  the  altered  consistency  of  the  uterus  from  the  excess  of 
fluid  within  it  in  the  other. 

Treatment.- — In  mild  cases,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  prescribe 
rest,  and  the  support  of  the  uterus  by  an  abdominal  belt.  If 
serious  constitutional  disturbance  is  caused,  labour  must  be 
induced.  It  is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  wait  until  the  child  is 
viable.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  interfere  before  this, 
and  there  need  be  less  reluctance  to  do  so  from  the  fact  that,  in 
such  a case,  there  is  little  chance  of  a healthy  child  surviving. 

If  there  is  a hope  of  saving  the  child,  the  induction  of  labour 
may  be  commenced  by  passing  an  elastic  bougie  into  the  uterus  in 
the  mode  hereafter  to  be  described  (see  Chapter  XXXI.),  or  by 
introducing  a small  dilating  bag.  If  not,  there  is  no  object  in 
keeping  the  membranes  intact.  The  membranes  may  then  be 
ruptured  by  passing  a sound  or  stylet,  or  instrument  specially 
designed  for  the  purpose,  through  the  cervix.  In  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  when  it  comes  on  spontaneously,  it  will  often  bo  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  over-distended  uterus  to  contraction  by  rupturing 
the  membranes  early  and  evacuating  the  liquor  amnii,  if  this 
has  not  already  been  done.  After  delivery,  a dose  of  ergot  should 
be  given,  and  st)ecial  care  taken  to  guard  against  post  partum 
hfemorrhage. 

Deficiency  of  liquor  amnii. — Deficiency  of  liquor  amnii  in 
the  later  months  may  lead  to  protraction  of  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  the  fluid  being  insufficient  to  form  a properly  bulging  bag 
of  membranes.  In  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  if  there  is  any 
inflamn^atory  condition  ip  addition  to  the  scanty  amount  of  fluid, 
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adhesions  may  form  between  the  amnion  and  the  skin  of  the 
foetus.  As  more  liquor  amnii  is  secreted,  these  adhesions  may 
be  stretched  out  into  bands.  In  some  cases  the  traction  or 
pressure  of  such  bands  has  caused  foetal  deformities  or  intra- 
uterine amputation  of  limbs. 


Anomalies  op  the  Eunis. 

Knots, — A knot  in  the  funis  is  iiroduced  by  the  foetus  passing 
tlirough  a loop  in  it.  This  may  occur  cither  during  pregnancy  or 
only  in  labour.  It  is  favoured  by  the  funis  being  unusually  long, 
so  that  a loop  is  readily  formed  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus.  Complex  knots  may  be  produced  if  the  foetus  passes  twice 
or  more  through  the  loop.  In  general,  the  knot  is  not  drawn  so 
tight  as  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  it  has  then  little  practical 
elfcet.  If  the  knot  is  formed  only  in  labour,  generally  no  mark 
remains  upon  the  funis  when  it  is  undone.  If  it  is  of  longer 
standing,  the  gelatinous  substance  of  the  cord  is  found  to  have 
disapjieared  at  the  points  exposed  to  pressure.  In  rare  cases,  the 
knot  becomes  drawn  so  tight  that  the  foetus  perishes,  generally  in 
the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy. 

Coils. — The  funis  may  be  coiled  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  round 
the  neck  of  the  foetus,  and  it  may  be  also  coiled  round  the  limbs. 
A coil  round  the  neck  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  stage  toward 
the  formation  of  a knot  in  the  cord,  the  head  only,  and  not  the 
whole  foetus,  having  ])a8scd  through  the  loop.  Coils,  like  knots, 
arc  most  likely  to  be  formed  when  the  funis  is  longer  than  usual. 
Coils  round  the  neck  generally  come  into  practical  operation 
only  during  labour.  They  then  shorten  the  length  of  funis  avail- 
able, and  so  may  cause  obstruction  to  labour,  or  detachment  of 
the  placenta.  These  diflicidties  in  labour  will  bo  considered  here- 
after (see  Chapter  XXVIll.).  They  may  also  cause  death  of  the 
foetus  by  strangulation,  when  put  on  the  stretch  with  the  advance 
of  labour.  In  rare  cases,  a coil  or  coils  round  the  neck  become  so 
tight  ill  the  course  of  pregnancy  as  to  destroy  the  foetus.  Some- 
times even  the  head  is  nearly  amputated  by  the  constriction.  It 
is  believed  that  intra-uterine  amputation  of  limbs  also  may  some- 
times be  produced  by  constriction  through  a coil  of  funis,  but  it 
is  probably  due  much  more  frequently  to  a band  resulting  from 
amnial  adhesion. 

Torsion. — It  has  already  been  exiilained  that  the  vessels  of  the 
funis,  originally  straight,  become  gradually  twisted  as  pregnancy 
advances,  from  the  rotations  of  the  foetus  in  one  direction  jirepon- 
derating  over  those  in  the  other  direction.  4'he  same  cause  acting 
in  a more  sudden  or  rapid  manner,  may  cause  actual  torsion  of 
the  whole  funis  to  such  an  extent  that  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  is 
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more  or  less  obstructed.  The  torsion  is  generally  most  marked 
near  the  umbilicus,  Wharton’s  jelly  being  thinner  at  that  part, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  funis  being,  therefore,  less.  The  torsion 
may  be  produced  either  after  the  death  of  the  foetus  or  during  its 
life.  In  the  former  case,  it  must  be  due  solely  to  rotations  pro- 
duced by  movements  of  tbe  mother  and  external  pressures.  It 
will  take  place  more  readily  from  the  fact  that  the  firmness  of  the 
funis,  and  its  consequent  resistance  to  torsion,  is  diminished  by 
death.  Torsion  of  tlie  funis  during  the  life  of  the  fochis  may  be 
due  both  to  foetal  movements,  and  to  maternal  movements  and 
pressures,  probably  for  the  most  ])art  to  the  former.  By  causing 
obstruction  of  the  vessels  it  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  foetus. 
In  individual  cases,  it  maj'  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
torsion  is  the  consequence  or  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  foetus. 
But  in  a considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  there  is  evidence 
that  it  occurred  after  the  death  of  the  foetus,  first  because  the 
degree  of  torsion  is  much  greater  than  would  be  sufficient  to  kill 
the  foetus,  and  secondly,  because  other  sufficient  cause  of  its  death, 
such  as  the  presence  of  syphilis,  is  discovered. 


Anomalies  and  Diseases  op  the  Foetus. 

The  foetus  is  subject  to  innumerable  faults  of  development,  and 
to  a considerable  number  of  diseases.  For  these,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  works  on  malformations,  and  on  diseases  of  children. 
Space  will  allow  here  only  a brief  reference  to  a very  few  conditions 
which  have  a special  obstetric  interest. 

Intra-uterine  amputation  of  limbs. — Limbs  occasionally 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  amputated,  the  stump 
having  healed  over.  In  individual  cases  there  may  be  a doubt 
whether  the  condition  is  really  due  to  amputation  or  to  failure  of 
development.  But,  in  some  at  any  rate,  the  amputation  is 
positively  proved,  for  not  only  is  the  cause  of  amputation  evident, 
generally  in  the  form  of  some  amnial  band,  but  the  amputated 
limb  itself  is  found  loose  in  the  amnial  cavity.  Sometimes 
rudiments  of  fingers  or  toes  are  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stump,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  these  indicate  an  effort  of 
nature  to  reproduce  the  amputated  part,  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  ill  some  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
such  cases  are  really  due  to  arrested  development,  and  are  not  the 
result  of  amputation. 

Deficient  closure  of  abdominal  walls,  or  exomphalos. 
—Ill  the  early  stage  of  foetal  existence  a portion  of  the  intes- 
tine normally  projects  outside  the  abdomen  at  the  umbilicus. 

• See  Forster:  Mistildungeu  tier  Mcnsclien,  18C1.  AlilfelcI  : Die  Misbikl- 
nngen  der  Mensehen,  mit  Atliis,  1880.  Noble  Smitli  ; The  Surgery  of 
Detormities.  Hallantyne  : Antenatal  Pathology  and  Hygiene,  1902. 
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Sometimes  there  is  a failure  in  the  natural  process  by  wliich  this 
portion  of  intestine  is  drawn  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  the 
abdominal  walls  are  closed  in.  A kind  of  hernial  sac  then  exists 
at  the  time  of  birth,  generally  covered  only  by  amnion  and  peri- 
toneum. The  size  of  the  sac  varies  greatly  ; sometimes  it  contains 
only  some  coils  of  intestine,  frequently  a part  of  the  liver  also. 
Sometimes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  contents,  including 
the  stomach,  spleen,  and  even  kidneys,  are  outside  the  abdomen. 
The  funis  is  generally  attached  towards  the  summit,  or  near  the 
lower  part,  of  tlie  protuberant  mass,  and  the  vessels  divide  and 
spread  out  over  the  peritoneum.  Sometimes  the  funis  is 
abnormally  short  or  even  absent.  The  condition  is  often 
combined  with  other  malformations  in  other  parts. 

When  the  extruded  mass  of  viscera  is  large,  it  may  form  the 
])rescnting  part,  the  foetus  lying  in  a position  of  opisthotonos,  and 
it  may  then  give  rise  to  some  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  The  child 
will  generally  be  incapable  of  surviving. 

Hydrocephalus,  spina  bifida,  meningocele,  encephalo- 
cele,  and  tumours. — 'I’lieso  conditions  will  be  described  in 
flhapter  XXVIll.,  under  the  head  of  obstructions  to  labour. 

Anencephalus. — In  this  abnormality  the  brain  is  absent,  and 
the  head  consists  only  of  the  face  and  base  of  the  skull,  the  bones 
forming  the  vault  being  rudimentary.  It  arises  either  from 
rupture  at  an  early  stage,  or  failure  of  development,  of  the  primi- 
tive cerebral  vesicle.s.  The  body  is  usually  well  developed,  and 
the  shoulders  broad.  'Phe  child  may  live  for  a few  hours  or  even 
for  several  days  after  delivery. 

Intra-uterine  fracture  of  bones. — Apart  from  the  fracture 
of  bones  which  may  arise  in  dithcult  labour,  whether  completed 
naturally  or  artificially,  cases  of  intra-uterine  fracture  have  also 
been  observed.  The  limbs,  as  being  the  parts  most  exposed,  are 
chiell}'  affected,  and  more  especially  the  thighs.  Considerable 
violence  to  the  mother  may  fracture  the  bones  even  of  a healthy 
foetus.  More  fretpiently  the  fractures  occur  when  there  is  unusual 
fragility  of  the  bones  from  imperfect  development,  especially  from 
a deficiency  in  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bone.  This  is 
usually  the  result  of  intra-uterine  rachitis.  In  such  cases 
fractures  occur  from  very  slight  external  forces,  and  in  some 
instances  children  have  been  born  with  a large  number  of 
fractures,  amounting  to  forty  or  more.  Some  of  the  fractures 
may  be  found  united,  or  partially  united,  at  birth.  Frequently, 
besides  the  fragility  of  the  bones,  some  other  sign  of  imperfect 
development  exists,  such  as  deficient  formation  of  the  bones  of 
the  cranium.  Dislocation  is  apt  to  be  added  to  the  fractures, 
from  the  effect  of  the  traction  of  muscles  acting  upon  the 
separated  fragments.  In  other  cases,  separation  of  the  bones 
results,  not  from  actual  fracture,  but  from  failure  of  union 
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between  different  centres  of  ossification  or  separation  of  epiphyses, 
sometimes  the  result  of  inflammation.  This  may  result  from 
syphilis,  as  well  as  from  rachitis. 

Congenital  dislocations,  so-called,  affect  most  frequently  the 
hip-joint,  and,  next  to  that,  the  shoulder.  In  most  cases,  at  any 
rate,  the  condition  is  really  due  to  a fault  of  development  rather 
than  to  dislocation,  the  articular  cavities  being  formed  in  an 
abnormal  position. 

Tightness  of  frenum  linguae. — In  some  cases  the  frenura 
linguae  extends  too  forward  toward  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  tongue  being  extruded,  and  the  child  is  then  said  to 
be  tongue-tied.  This  condition  may  make  it  impossible  to  suck  ; 
and,  if  not  relieved,  may  afterwards  interfere  with  articulation. 

Treatment. — The  thin  part  of  the  frenum  should  be  snipped 
through  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  care  being  taken  not  to 
endanger  the  lingual  artery. 

Syphilis. — Syphilis  in  the  foetus  may  be  inherited  from  the 
father  or  from  the  mother.  It  may  also  be  transmitted  from  the 
mother,  and  produce  similar  manifestations  in  the  foetus,  if  the 
mother  is  infected  during  the  earlier  nronths  of  pregnancy.  If 
the  infection  is  within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  the  child 
frequently  escapes.''"  Syphilis  may  kill  the  foetus,  either  by  the 
affections  of  the  placenta  which  have  been  already  described,  or 
by  its  direct  effect  upon  the  foetus  itself.  It  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  repeated  abortions  and  miscarriages.  It  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  hydramnios.  Syphilis  in  the  foetus  shows  itself  chiefly 
in  the  general  nutrition,  the  skin,  tin;  viscera,  and  the  bones.  If 
tlie  foetus  has  perished  before  birth,  it  is  frequently  wasted  and 
macerated  when  expelled,  often  at  about  the  fifth  month,  and  the 
skin  may  be  detached  in  large  patches.  Even  when  born  alive  it 
is  puny  and  ill  nourished.  The  most  characteristic  eruption  of  the 
skin  is  pemphigus,  affecting  especially  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  but  sometimes  other  parts  of  the  body  also.  Tiiis  may  lead 
to  detachment  of  large  flakes  of  skin  even  in  the  living  foetus. 
Copper-coloured  stains,  condylomata,  mucous  patches,  and  erosions 
and  cracks  around  the  mouth,  are  also  observed  at  birth,  but  com- 
paratively rarely.  The  viscera  chiefly  affected  arc  the  thymus, 
lungs,  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.  In  the  thymus  abscesses  may 
be  formed,  and  the  organ  may  also  be  enlarged.  In  the  other 
organs  above-mentioned,  tlie  ebanges  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds  which 
may  be  found  together  or  separately.  These  are  interstitial  deposits 
of  cellular  or  fibroid  tissue  causing  enlargement  with  clastic  indura- 
tion of  the  organ,  and  gurnmata  in  the  form  of  granules  or  small 
patches.  Thus  in  the  liver  there  may  be  eitlier  “ miliary 
gurnmata  ” compared  to  semolina  gi’ains,  or  more  rar'ely  gurnmata 
of  larger  size.  Sometimes  the  gurnmata  break  down  into  small 
* See,  however,  the  section  on  Syphilis  in  Cliapter  XXIII. 
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abscesses.  Peritonitis,  usually  secondary  to  visceral  lesions,  is 
common.  The  most  constant  of  all  the  manifestations  of  syphilis 
in  the  foetus  is  said  to  he  an  inflammation  in  the  long  bones  of  the 
limbs  at  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  hone. 
This  begins  with  proliferation  of  the  cartilage  cells,  followed  by 
calcareous  infiltration  and  caseous  change.  Eventually  there  is 
thickening  of  the  periosteum  and  perichondrium,  and  spontaneous 
separation  of  the  epiphysis  from  the  hone  may  sometimes  result. 

TreatmeM. — "When  either  parent  shows  signs  of  syphilis  ; when 
previous  abortions  have  occurred,  attributable  to  syphilis  ; oi' 
when  the  previous  child  has  suft'ered  from  congenital  syphilis, 
the  motlier  sliould  he  treated  during  pregnancy  with  the  view 
that  the  drug  may  reach  also  the  foetal  circulation.  Pcrchloride 
of  merciny  may  he  given  three  times  a day  after  meals  in  doses 
of  to  grain,  combined  with  a little  hydrochloric  acid  and  syrup. 

Rachitis. — In  rare  cases  the  foetus  is  affected  by  a disease 
closely  resembling,  and  ajiparently  identical  with,  the  rachitis  of 
children.  Tlierc  is  great  deficiency  of  earthy  material  throughout 
all  the  bones,  and  the  limbs  ai’c  stunted,  thickened  and  bent, 
'riie  al)domen  is  swollen  and  the  liver  enlarged.  At  the  epiphyses 
of  the  long  bones  and  of  the  ribs  there  is  thickening  which, 
according  to  Spicgelberg,  is  due  to  an  excessive  proliferation  of 
the  cells  engaged  in  the  formation  of  bone,  identical  with  that 
which  occurs  in  ordinary  rachitis.  De])aul,  however,  contends 
that  the  disease  is  not  the  same  as  the  rachitis  of  children, 
fl’hc  general  changes  of  shape  in  the  bones  are  similar  to  those 
])roduced  by  ordinary  rachitis.  The  stunted  and  thickened 
appearance  of  the  limbs,  however,  is  much  more  marked,  and 
the  head  is  unduly  largo  in  proportion  to  the  body  and  limbs. 
Sometimes  the  cranial  bones  are  imperfectly  ossified,  and  some- 
times there  is  hydrocephalus.  'I’here  may  be  fractures  of  the 
bones  (see  p.  410),  which  are  sometimes  found  united,  or  partially 
united,  at  the  time  of  birth.  Since  the  weight  of  the  body  cannot 
come  into  plaj',  the  changes  of  shape  in  the  skeleton,  including 
a flattening  of  the  pelvis  in  its  antero-posterior  dianteter,  and 
widening  of  the  pulnc  arch,  must  be  due  to  the  traction  and 
])ressure  of  muscles  and  ligaments  combined  with  external 
pressure.  The  bones  in  early  foetal  life  will  have  less  power  of 
resisting  these  forces  than  those  of  a child  similarly  affected. 

The  causation  of  intra-uterine  rachitis  is  obscure,  since,  in  the 
recorded  cases,  malnutrition  on  the  mother’s,  part  was  not 
apparent.  The  disease  is  especially  liable  to  occur  in  twin 

pregnancy.  One  foetus  only  has  been  found  affected,  when  the 
placenta)  were  separate;  and  both  foetuses  when  there  was  a 
single  conjoint  placenta.  This  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the  vie)\ 
of  .Si)iegeiberg,  that  the  cause  is  not  so  much  any  malnutrition  in 
the  mother,  as  some  unknown  condition  in  the  placenta. 
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According  to  Ballantyiie,  fcotal  bone  diseases  may  be  arranged 
in  a series  of  types,  at  one  extreme  being  a disease  resembling 
infantile  rachitis,  probably  coming  on  in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy, at  the  other  the  disease  which  has  been  described  as 
achondroplasia  or  chondrodystrophia  foetalis.  The  chief  characters 
of  this  are  shortness  of  the  limbs,  due  to  the  diaphyses  of  the  long 
bones  being  only  one-half  or  one-third  their  normal  length,  while  the 
epijjhyses  are  normal  in  size  or  increased.  The  disease  is  not 
incompatible  with  postnatal  life,  and  its  effects  on  the  pelvis  will 
be  described  in  Chapter  XXIX. 

Intra-uterine  death  of  the  foetus. — The  foetus  may  die  from 
numberless  causes,  from  any  disease  or  morbid  state  either  of 
itself  or  of  the  placenta  or  membranes,  from  faults  of  develop- 
ment, probably  even  from  mere  inherent  deficiency  of  vitality, 
from  any  cause  preventing  an  adequate  supply  of  nutriment, 
from  poisons  transmitted  from  the  mother,  either  those  of  zymotic 
diseases  or  mineral  poisons,  such  as  lead  or  arsenic,  and  from 
external  injuries.  There  is  evidence  also  that  a febrile  condition 
in  the  mother  may  of  itself  destroy  the  foetus,  apart  from  the 
presence  of  any  poison.  When  the  mother  is  affected  by  fever, 
the  pulse  and  temperature  of  the  foetus  rise  in  like  proportion,  the 
temperature  of  the  foetus  being  always  nearly  a degree  above  that 
of  the  mothei’.  Experiments  on  animals  have  shown  that  artificial 
elevation  of  temperature  destroys  the  foetus  before  the  mother 
dies,  and  that  a temperature  so  produced  in  the  mother  as  high 
as  106°  is  always  fatal  to  the  foetus.  Danger  to  the  foetus  may  be 
considered  to  have  begun  when  the  temperature  has  reached  104°. 

Diseases  of  the  foetus  such  as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  endo- 
carditis may  also  occur,  apparently  from  transmission  either  of 
microbic  infection  or  of  toxins  from  the  mother.  These  may  lead 
to  its  death  either  before  or  shortly  after  birth. 

Sometimes  the  foetus  dies  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  in 
some  instances  this  occurrence  has  been  repeated  at  about  the 
same  time  of  pregnancy  in  a number  of  successive  pregnancies. 
When  a macerated  foetus  is  expelled,  evidence  of  syphilis  may  be 
found  in  the  majoritj'  of  cases,  on  a carefid  examination  of  it, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  of  tlie  limbs. 
In  the  case  of  repeated  death  of  the  foetus  at  about  the  same  time 
of  pregnancy,  sypliil is  appears  also  to'be  the  most  usual  cause.  In 
some  instances,  however,  such  a result  has  been  attril)uted  to  mal- 
nutrition of  the  mother,  or  to  disease  of  the  jdacenta  not  due  to 
syidiilis  but  to  some  other  cause,  sncli  as  pre-existing  endometritis. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  cases  in  which  the  foetus  lias  rejieatedly 
died  in  the  later  montlis  of  jiregnancy  to  induce  premature  labour  a 
little  before  the  time  at  which  death  generally  occurs.  If  the 
suspected  cause  be  syphilis,  this  proceeding  oilers  little  hope  of 
success,  since  the  fmtus  would  probably  already  have  grave  visceral 
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lesions.  A better  plan  is  to  give  a course  of  mercurial  treatment 
to  both  parents  in  the  interval  of  pregnancj',  and  to  the  mother 
during  pregnancy.  If,  however,  the  probability  of  syphilis  be 
excluded,  and,  more  especially,  if  examination  of  the  foetus  on  a 
previous  occasion  has  shown  it  to  be  in  itself  healthy,  the  plan  of 
inducing  labour  some  time  after  the  seventh  month  may  be  adopted. 

Retention  of  dead  foetus  in  utero  ; maceration,  mummi- 
fication.— As  a rule  the  death  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  is  followed 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  in  from  two  days  up  to  two  or  three 
weeks.  For  degenerative  changes  in  the  placenta  and  membranes 
follow  the  foetal  death  ; the  ovum  begins  to  act  like  a foreign  body 
and  excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it.  There  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  twin  or  triplet  pregnancy.  In  tliis  case,  if  one 
ovum  died,  it  is  more  usual  for  the  blighted  ovum  to  be  retained 
until  tlie  birtli  of  the  living  child,  especially  if  the  placentae  are 
conjoined,  or  united  at  their  borders.  This  is  probably  to  be 
ex])lained  on  tlic  ground  that  the  degenerated  placenta  occupies  a 
relatively  small  ]>art  of  the  interior  uterine  surface  (a  condition 
usually  the  actual  cau.se  of  the  death  of  the  ovum),  while  the  main 
])art  of  that  surface  remains  still  in  contact  with  living  and  growing 
membranes,  in  some  cases  even  of  single  pregnancy,  a blighted 
ovum  or  dead  foetus  maybe  retained  for  months  within  the  uterus, 
es])ecially  if  its  death  has  taken  jdace  in  the  earlier  part  of  preg- 
nancy. The  cause  probably  is  either  that  the  oiterine  irritability 
is  less  than  usual,  or  that  the  placenta  remains  closely  attached  to 
the  uterine  wall,  and  so  maintains  a certain  degree  of  vitality.  Or 
these  two  causes  may  be  in  operation  together.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  uterine  pains  come  on  at  what  would  have  been 
the  full  term  of  pregnancy,  if  not  before,  and  the  ovum  is  then 
exi)elled.  Much  more  frequently,  a macerated  foetus  is  expelled 
before  the  end  of  the  seventh  month. 

Maceration  is  the  most  usual  change  which  follows  the  death  of 
the  foetus.  'J'his  is  a slow  moist  decomposition,  but  not  putre- 
faction, in  the  presence  of  the  liquor  amnii,  but  with  the  exclusion 
of  air.  An  early  embryo  may  become  entirely  dissolved.  With  a 
larger  foetus  the  cuticle  becomes  loosened,  detached  in  large  jjieces, 
or  raised  in  blebs.  The  cutis  and  deeper  tissues  are  stained 
brownish  red  from  infiltration  with  blood  pigment.  Fatty  degenera- 
tion in  the  tissues  and  deposition  of  fat  crystals  take  j)lace, 
especially  near  the  surface.  The  attachment  of  the  bones,  especially 
of  the  cranial  bones,  is  loosened.  The  tissues  become  soft  and 
lacerable,  and  the  whole  body  loses  its  tonicity,  so  that  it  may  be 
squeezed  into  almost  any  shape.  The  presentation,  in  consequence, 
is  very  ajjt  to  be  an  abnormal  one.  'I  he  brain  is  converted  into  a 
soft  pulpy  mass,  and  the  viscera  eventually  lose  their  anatomical 
characters.  The  tissues  are  generally  oedematous,  and  turbid 
reddish  fluid  collects  in  the  serous  cavities.  The  liquor  amnii 
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becomes  turbid  and  greenish  oi’  brownish,  and  has  a sickly  dis- 
agreeable smell,  not,  however,  that  of  putrefaction.  The  funis  is 
soft,  smooth,  and  lacerable,  and  is  stained  brownish  red,  like  the 
cutis.  The  placenta  is  pale,  yellowish,  and  friable.  If  the 
membranes  become  ruptured,  and  air  and  germs  obtain  an  entry, 
putrefaction  generally  takes  place  quickly  within  a few  days. 

Mummification  is  a term  applied  to  a drier  form  of  change  in 
the  foetus.  It  occurs  especially  in  twin 
pregnancy,  when  the  ovum  has  become 
blighted,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to 
the  gradual  death  of  the  foetus  from 
deficient  blood  supply,  partly  to  the  effect 
of  pressure.  The  tissues  are  here  found 
shrunken  instead  of  oedematous.  The 
skin  lies  almost  immediately  on  the  bones, 
only  scanty  muscles  intervening,  and  the 
areolar  tissue  seems  to  have  disappeared 
(Fig.  174).  The  placenta  is  pale,  small, 
and  tough.  The  tissues  also  are  com- 
paratively tough,  and  the  foetus  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  shrivelled  up  by  being  kept 
in  spirit.  The  foetus  is  generally  found 
squeezed  up  or  flattened,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  has  been  termed  ^\foetus jmpyraceus.” 

A similar  result  may  sometimes  happen  in 
single  pregnancy  if  the  foetus  dies  gra- 
dually from  such  a c.ause  as  torsion  or 
stenosis  of  the  funis,  the  liquor  amnii  being 

scanty.-  Possibly  also  it  may  occur  if  the  liquor  amnii  escapes  by  a 
small  opening,  without  entry  of  air,  and  the  placenta  retains  some 
vitality  by  adhesion  to  the  uterine  wall. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  the  death  of  the  foetus. — The  breasts 
are  arrested  in  their  development,  become  flaccid,  and  soon  shrink. 
In  the  later  months,  however,  the  sign  of  the  death  of  the  foetus 
may  be  a temporary  secretion  of  milk,  like  that  which  follows  its 
expulsion,  followed  later  by  recession  of  the  breasts.  Other  reflex 
symptoms,  such  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  depend  upon  the 
gi'owth  of  the  uterus,  often  cease.  The  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
and  uterus  ceases,  except  in  the  case  of  vesicular  mole.  The  symp- 
toms and  signs  which  are  found  in  the  eaidier  months  of  pregnancy 
in  the  case  of  a blighted  ovum  or  carneous  mole  have  already  been 
described  (see  p.  393).  Sometimes  a subjective  feeling  of  coldness 
in  the  site  of  the  uterus  is  given  as  a sign  of  death  of  the  foetus, 
especially  when  pregnancy  is  somewhat  more  advanced.  I'his  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  upon.  The  ovum  cannot  of  course  become  colder 
than  surrounding  parts,  although  it  ceases  to  bo  a source  of  heat. 

In  the  later  months,  the  mere  apparent  cessation  of  foetal 


Fig.  174. — Shrunken  feetus 
after  retention  in  utero. 
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movements  must  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  child’s  death, 
for  it  may  frequently  remain  quiet  for  a considerable  time.  Nor 
is  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  failure  to  hear  the  foetal  heart  upon 
a particular  occasion.  If,  however,  toward  the  end  of  pregnancy  a 
skilled  observer  has  previously  heard  the  foetal  heart  easily,  and 
afterwards  fails  to  hear  it  on  repeated  trials,  while  movements 
also  can  no  longer  be  detected,  the  presumption  of  the  death  of 
the  foetus  is  considerable.  In  general,  before  making  a positive 
diagnosis,  it  is  desirable  to  wait  until  arrest  in  the  enlargement  of 


Fig.  175. — Contents  of  cyst,  in  Dr.  Oldham’s  case  of  missed  labour. 

the  uterus  and  recession  in  the  development  of  the  breasts  become 
manifest. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy 
has  already  been  described  (see  p.  397).  In  the  later  months, 
when  the  diagnosis  has  been  made  absolute  by  sufficient  lapse  of 
time,  and  especially  if  there  is  any  sanguineous  or  offensive  dis- 
charge, the  membranes  may  be  punctured,  and  tents  or  hydrostatic 
dilators  used  afterwards,  if  required. 

Missed  labour. — The  term  “missed  labour”  has  been  applied 
to  cases  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  foetus  being  vithin 
the  uterus,  for  some  reason  or  other,  parturition  does  not  take  place 
at  the  usual  time,  but  the  foetus  dies,  and  is  retained  indefinite  y 
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within  the  uterus,  without  immediately  causing  the  death  of  the 
mother.  An  abortive  attempt  at  labour,'  leading  to  no  result,  or 
only  to  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amuii,  has  been  supposed  to  have 
occurred  in  some  such  cases,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  the  con- 
ception of  “ missed  labour.”  The  occurrence  is,  at  any  rate,  of 
extreme  rarity,  and  doubts  have  existed  whether  all  cases  so 
described  may  not  have  been  misinterpreted  instances  of  ectopic 
fetation,  that  is,  either  extra-uterine,  tubo-uterine,  or  in  an 
abnormal  uterus.  In  the  classical  case  of  Dr.  Oldham,*  who  first 
introduced  the  term,  the  fetus  became  disorganised,  and  con- 
verted into  a mass  of  bones  and  adipocerous  matter  (see  Fig.  175), 
portions  of  which  were  discharged  or  removed  through  the  os  uteri 
for  the  course  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  full  term  of 
pi'egnancy.  The  woman  then  died,  and  the  mass  was  found  in 
an  imperfect  cyst  formed  by  the  abdominal  parietes  and  tiie 
posterior  uterine  wall,  the  anterior  uterine  wall  having  been 
apparently  worn  through.  This  ca^e  is  therefore  open  to  the 
interpretation  that  an  extra-uterine  sac  may  have  ruptured  into 
the  uterus,  although  Dr.  Oldham  recorded  that  he  felt  the  foetus 
in  utero  during  life.  In  a case  reported  by,  the  author, f which 
had  at  first  been  diagnosed  as  one  of  missed  labour,  a watery  dis- 
charge escaped  through  the  cervix  uteri,  two  months  after  the 
date  of  full  term.  After  dilatation  by  a tent,  the  fetus  was  felt 
presenting  by  the  finger  passed  through  the  cervix  at  an  opening 
resembling  the  internal  os.  The  woman  died,  and  the  foetus  was 
found  to  be  in  an  extra-uterine  sac  which  had  formed  an  opening- 
just  at  the  convexity  of  the  bend  in  a retroflexed  uterine  canal. 
Dr.  Barnes  | describes  a case  in  which  the  fetus  died  probably  at 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  was  retained  till  seven  months 
after  full  term,  and  in  which  he  was  convinced  by  introduction  of 
the  hand  that  it  was  situated  in  the  uterus,  though  there  was  no 
verification  by  autopsy,  the  woman  having  recovered.  Dr.  Barnes 
concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  missed 
labour  unless  when  the  fetus  has  died  before  the  full  term  of 
pregnancy.  Positive  post-mortem  evidence  even  of  this  is  not  yet 
forthcoming,  but  the  fact  that  a similar  occurrence  has  been 
observed  in  cows  and  in  ewes  is  in  favour  of  its  possibility. 

Tlie  treatment  of  missed  laboui-,  if  in  any  case  it  is  established 
that  the  fetus  is  certainly  in  the  uterus,  is  to  dilate  the  cervix  by 
laminaria  tents  and  hydrostatic  dilators,  and  to  empty  the  uterus 
with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic,  the  portions  of  the  fetus  being 
removed  by  the  fingers,  or  by  whatever  forceps  are  found  most 
conveniently  to  gnisp  them. 


* Path.  Trans.,  Vol.  I, 
t Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XVII. 

I Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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ACCIDENTAL  COMPLICATIONS  OP  PREGNANCY. 

The  following  are  diseases  which  occur  independently  of  preg- 
nancy, hut  which  are  of  such  a nature  that  they  have  a special 
influence  on  pregnancy,  or  pregnancy  upon  them. 

Chronic  cardiac  diseases. — The  physiological  changes  in  the 
heart  which  result  from  pregnancy  have  already  been  explained, 
'riie  increased  volume  of  the  blood  and  increased  arterial  tension 
cause  some  dilatation,  especially  of  the  left  \ entricle.  This  leads  to 
compensatory  hypertrophy,  which  may  proceed  as  far  as  actually 
to  imi)rove  the  circulation  (see  ]).  126).  When,  however,  chronic 
valvnlar  disease  exists,  the  case  is  different.  A degree  of  com- 
pensation by  hypertrophy  may  then  have  been  attained,  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  circulation  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
when  a further  dilatation  and  increase  of  tension  is  produced  by 
pregnancy,  the  powers  of  nutrition  may  be  unable  to  respond  by 
producing  a further  compensation  b}'  hypertrophy.  This  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  a certain  degree  of  anannia  is  usual 
in  pregnancy,  and  that  this  anremia  is  not  unfrequently  carried 
to  a pathological  degree,  especially  when  vomiting  or  other  diges- 
tive disturbances  occur.  The  embarrassment  of  the  lungs,  and 
consc(pient  tendency  to  inflammatory  changes  in  them,  which 
result  from  the  cardiac  disease,  are  also  increased  by  the  inter- 
ference with  res[)iration  due  to  the  abdominal  distension.  A still 
further  strain  is  placed  upon  the  diseased  heart  by  the  process 
of  labour.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  many  recorded 
cases,  patients  who  have  survived  pregnancy  and  parturition  have 
succumbed  within  two  or  three  weeks  after  delivery.  It  is 
probable  that  f)-esh  inflammation  may  bo  set  up  in  the  valves  by 
the  strain  jnit  upon  them  by  the  efforts  of  labour.  During  the 
labour  itself,  the  heart’s  action  often  becomes  very  irregular,  and 
the  patient  cyanotic. 

When  the  heart  disease  is  at  all  grave,  pregnancy  therefore 
jn-oves  a very  serious  complication.  Out  of  31  cases  collected  by 
Angus  Macdonald,*  17,  or  55  per  cent.,  proved  fatal.  Many  of 
these  cases,  however,  were  specially  severe.  Premature  labour 
frequently  comes  on  spontaneously,  when  symptoms  are  grave. 


* HearL  Diseafie  during  Prognaiioy,  1878. 
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and  this  occurrence,  in  several  cases,  anticipated  the  execution  of 
the  physician’s  resolve  to  induce  labour.  According  to  Macdonald, 
cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  prove  the  least  grave,  those  of  mitral 
contraction  the  most  grave;  This  is  probably  explained  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tension  which  generally  produces 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  all  expended 
upon  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  thrown  back  upon  the  lungs  and 
right  heart.  In  aortic  regurgitation,  the  symptoms  were  severe, 
but  were  generally  relieved  after  delivery,  if  the  patient  had  passed 
safel}’  through  that  stage. 

Prophylaxis. — In  all  cases  of  chronic  heart  disease  which  pro- 
duce any  marked  symptoms,  such  as  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  oedema, 
or  notable  alteration  of  pulse,  the  physician  should  advise  the 
patient  not  to  marry,  if  his  opinion  is  asked. 

Treatment. — The  general  management  of  the  cardiac  condition, 
and  treatment  by  drugs,  are  the  same  as  when  there  is  no 
pregnancy.  All  exciting  causes  of  pulmonary  complications  should 
be  especially  avoided.  In  labour,  early  assistance  by  forceps  or 
version  should  be  given,  and  bearing-down  efforts  of  the  patient 
restrained  as  much  as  possible.  Chloroform,  to  the  usual  partial 
extent,  may  generally  be  given  without  increase  of  danger.  When 
the  symptoms  are  severe,  iudnctioii  of  premature  labour  or  abortion 
seems  to  be  rational  treatment.  The  physician  should,  however, 
warn  the  patient  and  her  friends  that  the  immediate  sequel  of 
labour,  whether  spontaneous  or  induced,  may  be  aggravation  of 
sj'mptoms.  Macdonald  held  that  premature  labour  slionld  seldom 
or  never  be  recommended,  because  it  is  likely  to  do  greater  harm 
than  good,  by  disturbing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  condition 
of  the  lungs. 

Acute  endocarditis. — Acute  endocarditis  may  occur  in  pi’eg- 
nancy  as  at  other  times,  and  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  promoted 
by  a peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  in  pregnancy,  though  this  is 
more  likely  to  happen  after  delivery.  More  frequently  it  happens 
that,  in  consequence  of  extra  strain  in  pregnancy,  fresh  valvular 
inflammation  supervenes  upon  chronic  disease.  This  may  take 
either  the  ordinary  plastic  or  the  ulcerative  form.  Embolism  is 
then  apt  to  occur,  and  in  this  way  apoplexy  and  paralysis  may 
be  produced. 

Phthisis. — The  opinion  has  been  held  by  many  that  pregnancy 
acts  as  a prophylactic  against  phthisis  in  those  predisposed  to  that 
di.sea.so.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this  is  really  the 
case  in  general,  it  may  be  true  in  some  of  those  cases  in  which 
pregnancy  ai)pears  to  inqjrove  the  general  health,  but  it  probably 
more  frequently  occurs  that  impairment  of  health,  from  some  of 
the  disturbances  of  pregnancy,  favours  the  onset  of  the  disease. 
Tregnancy  generally  has  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  course 
of  a phthisis  already  existing,  although  to  this  rule  there  are  many 
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exceptions.  The  puerperal  state  and  lactation  have  a much  more 
decidedly  unfavourable  influence.  As  a rule,  abortion  or  premature 
labour  occurs  spontaneously  only  when  the  condition  of  the  mother 
is  becoming  extreme,  or  when  her  blood  is  insufficiently  aerated. 
In  the  later  stages  of  phthisis  amenorrhooa  results,  and  pregnancy 
is  not  likely  to  occur,  biit  in  the  earlier  or  quiescent  stages  of  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  this  is  not  the  case.  Phthisical  women 
should  be  advised  not  to  marry,  both  on  account  of  the  increased 
risk  to  themselves,  the  probably  phthisical  predisposition  of  their 
children,  and  the  possible  communication  of  contagion  to  their 
husbands.  Labour,  in  ])hthisical  women,  should  receive  early 
assistance  by  the  use  of  forgeps.  Artificial  induction  of  abortion 
has  been  performed  on  account  of  phthisis.  But  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  influence  of  the  pregnancy  upon  the  jDhthisis 
is  so  uncertain  that,  as  a rule  at  any  i-ate,  this  operation  is  not 
justifiable.  Tlie  same  conclusion  will  apply  even  to  the  induction 
of  premature  labour. 

Acute  lobar  pneumonia. — Pneumonia,  which  in  other  respects 
has  a close  analogy  to  zymotic  diseases,  shows  this  character  also 
in  its  relation  to  pregnancy.  Pregnancy  seems  to  aftbrd  a certain 
protection  against  its  onset,  but,  when  it  does  occur,  its  severity 
and  danger  are  increased.  The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  greater, 
the  further  advanced  is  the  pregnancy.  This  may  partly  be 
explained  by  tlie  interference  of  the  distended  abdomen  with  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  and  freedom  of  respiration,  although 
the  capacity  of  the  cliest  is  not  actually  diminished,  as  was 
formerly  su]>posed.  Pneumonia  often  leads  to  abortion  or  prema- 
ture labour,  fl'his  may  be  due  to  imperfect  oxygenation  of  blood, 
to  the  general  eflect  of  the  acute  disease  on  the  mother’s  system, 
or  to  the  death  of  the  fu'tus  produced  by  the  high  temperature 
(see  p.  413).  In  the  latter  case,  delivery  may  be  delayed  until 
the  acute  stage  has  subsided.  Premature  labour,  either  induced 
or  spontaneous,  renders  the  prognosis  much  more  unfavourable. 
As  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers,  there 
is  some  evidence  that  pneumonia,  existing  before  delivery,  may 
merge  into  puerperal  septiemmia,  the  pneumococcus  behaving  as 
a septic  microbe. 

Treatment. — Premature  labour  should  on  no  account  be  induced, 
but  the  onset  of  labour  should  be  averted  if  possible.  If  labour 
does  come  on  near  full  term,  early  aid  should  be  given  by  forceps, 
if  called  for.  Digitalis  is  often  useful  to  maintain  the  vigour 
of  the  heart,  and  generally  stimulant  treatment  is  likely  to  be 
called  for. 

Jaundice. — Jaundice  is  a rare  affection  in  pregnancy,  but  has 
great  interest  from  the  tendency  which  exists  for  apparently 
simple  jaundice  to  develop  into  the  fatal  disease,  acute  yello^^ 
atrophy  of  the  liver.  Sometimes  such  a develo2)nient  takes  place 
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only  after  delivery.  Of  seven  cases  of  jaundice  in  pregnancy  met 
with  by  Spiegelberg,*  two  were  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

Simple  Jaundice. — Simple  jaundice  may  run  an  ordinary 
course  during  pregnancy.  As  a rule,  it  does  not  lead  to  abortion 
or  premature  labour,  but  this  result  does  sometimes  happen.  The 
foetus  and  liquor  amnii  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  stained 
yellow  with  bile  pigment. 

Acute  atrophy  of  the  liver. — Of  31  cases  of  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  11  occurred  in  pregnant  women  (Frerichs).  The  disease 
may  occur  as  early  as  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  but  is  com- 
moner towards  the  later  months.  The  disease  generally  begins  like 
simple  jaundice  ; then  grave  constitiitional  symptoms  supervene, 
elevation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  delirium,  coma,  and  generally 
haemon-hages.  Tlie  diminution  of  size  of  the  liver  may  be  detected. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  liver-cells  are,  in  great  measure, 
destroyed.  4'here  is  also  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  especially 
of  that  of  the  heart.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney-cells  has 
also  been  described  in  some  cases.  Abortion  or  premature  labour 
often  comes  on,  and  the  foetus  and  liquor  amnii  are  found  stained 
with  bile  pigment.  The  presence  of  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin 
in  the  urine  is  characteristic. 

Causation. — It  is  generally  believed  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
some  form  of  toxaemia,  but  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the  poison 
is  obscure.  German  authorities  hold  that  it  is  developed  out  of  a 
simple  form  of  jaundice  by  the  poisonous  influence  of  biliary  pro- 
ducts, especially  the  bile  acids,  retained  in  the  blood.  It  would 
thus  be  promoted  by  any  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys,  upon 
which  the  duty  chiefly  falls,  iu  jaundice,  of  excreting  such  products. 
Pregnancy  would  aid  in  its  production,  because  the  kidneys  are  then 
apt  to  have  their  function  disturbed  by  the  extra  work  thrown  upon 
them,  and  the  interference  with  the  circulation.  The  liver  changes 
which  occur  in  eclampsia  have  already  been  described  (p.  364). 

It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  the  apparently  simple  form  of 
jaundice,  with  which  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver  begins,  is  of  the 
obstructive  kind.  The  action  of  the  liver  may  be  embfUTassed, 
like  that  of  the  kidneys,  by  the  modification  of  the  blood  in 
pregnancy,  combined  with  mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation. 
The  influence  of  abdominal  pressure  appears  to  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  atrophy  iu  pregnancy 
occur  in  prirnigravidm.  The  sequence  may  therefore  be  that,  first, 
jaundice  is  produced  by  these  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  toxajmic  condition  is  increased  by  retention  of 
biliary  products.  In  some  cases  severe  mental  shock  or  mental 
distress  appears  to  be  an  exciting  cause.  According  to  Spiegelberg, 
the  symptoms  of  acute  atrophy  are  often  preceded  i>y  luemorrhage 
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from  the  uterus  or  other  parts,  which  may  liave  a depressing 
influence.  In  very  rare  instances  an  apparent  epidemic  of  acute 
atrophy  of  the  liver  iii  pregnant  women  has  been  recorded.  In 
these  cases,  tlierefoi’e,  there  must  apparently  have  been  some  blood 
poison  entering  from  without,  and  probably  depending  upon  some 
form  of  microbe.  The  condition  of  the  liver  in  acvite  atrophy  is 
similar  to  that  pi’oduccd  by  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  some 
authorities  have  even  contended  that  all  cases  described  as  acute 
atrophy  are  due  to  that  poison,  tahen  with  the  object  of  suicide 
or  otherwise. 

'Treatment. — Simple  jaundice  in  pregnancy  may  be  treated  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Moderate  use  of  purgatives  and  diuretics  is 
desirable.  Acute  atro])hy  wlieu  once  developed  is  hopeless.  If  in 
sim))le  jaundice  hajmorrhages  occur,  or  the  urine  is  albuminous  or 
deficient  in  urea,  or  there  are  iiuy  other  grave  constitutional 
symptoms,  such  as  coma  or  mental  aflection,  thus  indicating 
a danger  that  acute  atro[)hy  may  supervene,  the  question  of 
imbictiou  of  ])remature  labour  or  abortion  shoidd  bo  considered. 
It  a])pcars  that  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  acting  either  mechanically 
or  through  the  nervous  system,  may  compound  with  organic 
conditions  in  the  liver.  In  one  instance  1 induced  premature 
labour  for  the  jaundice  of  pregnancy,  the  patient  being  dcejfly 
comatose,  and  acute  atroph}'  being  feared.  I'lic  patient  rapidly 
recovered,  and  the  jaundice  disappeared.  Later,  however,  it 
]>rovcd  to  liavc  been  due  to  cancer  of  the  liver,  from  which  she 
eventually  died. 

Diabetes. — Diabetes  is  another  disease  affected  by  pregnancy. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  diabetes  has  recurred  in 
successive  ])rcgnancies,  and  has  been  absent  during  the  intervals, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  albuminuria.  Sometimes  pregnancy 
occurs  in  a diabetic  ])aticnt,  and  runs  its  course  undisturbed  ; but 
genei’ally  tlic  dialietes  is  aggravated,  and  the  complication  is  of 
grave  iiu])ort  both  to  mother  and  cliild.  Of  cases  collected  by 
Matthews  Duncan,’*’'  namely,  22  ])rcgnancies  in  15  mothens,  4 
ended  fatally  during  the  puerperal  period,  ])remature  labour 
having  been  induced  in  one  of  these.  Hydramnios  was  frequent, 
and  in  one  case  sugar  was  found  in  the  liquor  amnii.  In  7 out  of 
19  cases  the  child  died  during  the  pregnancy,  after  reaching  viable 
age,  and  in  2 more  it  died  a few  hours  after  birth. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  acute  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  appear  to  indicate  that  pregnancy  is  a]it  to  have  a 
pathological  influence  on  the  liver  as  well  as  on  the  kidneys.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  physiological  glycosuria  occurs  in  the 
puerperal  woman,  and,  more  i-arely,  before  delivery  ; but  if  the 
theory  be  true  that  the  sugar  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  resorption 
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of  lactose  from  the  milk  (see  p.  286),  such  glycosuria  is  a distinct 
thing  from  the  diabetes  here  described. 

Bronchocele. — Cases  have  been  observed  in  which  a broncho- 
cele  has  occurred  for  the  first  time  or  increased  during  pregnancy. 
It  is  a question  how  far  the  causation  depends  upon  the  increased 
vascular  tension  of  pregnancy,  and  how  far  upon  a reflex  nervous 
influence.  The  fact  that  bronchocele,  especially  exophthalmic 
goitre,  is  sometimes  associated  with  uterine  disturbance  or  hysteria, 
apart  from  pregnancy,  makes  it  probable  that  nervous  influence 
may  play  some  part  in  the  matter.  A temporary  increase  of  the 
swelling  of  the  thyroid  is  apt  to  be  produced  by  the  straining  of 
labour ; but  the  enlargement  generally  subsides  to  a great  extent, 
though  not  altogether,  after  delivery. 

Haemorrhages. — Women  who  are  liable  to  haemorrhages  have 
this  liability  increased  by  the  increased  vascular  tension  of  preg- 
nancy. In  some  cases,  also,  the  deteriorated  quality  of  the  blood 
may  have  an  influence.  Thus  haemoptysis  occasionally  occurs 
during  pregnancy  ; and  in  that  condition  it  has  not  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  at  other  times  in  indicating  the  probable  existence  of 
phthisis.  Again,  epistaxis  and  bleeding  from  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  from  the  rectum  and  stomach,  are  not  uncommon. 
Cerebral  haemorrhage,  producing  paralysis,  sometimes  occurs,  but 
this  is  more  especially  associated  with  albuminuria.  Distended 
varices  sometimes  rupture  on  the  siirface,  and  pelvic  haematocele, 
from  rupture  of  a vessel  near  the  uterus,  has  occasionally  been 
recorded. 

Purpura  Haemorrhagica  has  been  described  as  occurring  with 
special  severity  in  pregnancy.  Its  causation  has  been  attributed 
to  profound  mental  disturbance,  or  to  hard  work  with  insufficient 
nourishment.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  disease  is  a form 
of  bacterial  infection.  The  foetus  has  been  found  to  remain 
exempt  from  it. 

Ovarian  tumours. — Ovarian  tumours  of  small  size  may  not 
interfere  with  the  course  of  pregnancy  or  parturition,  provided 
they  do  not  occupy  the  pelvis.  If  the  tumour  is  of  considerable 
size,  the  complication  is  a serious  one.  The  tension  may  become 
so  great  before  the  end  of  pregnancy,  that  vital  functions  are 
interfered  with.  Other  dangei's  .also  exist.  The  tumour  may 
rupture  under  the  influence  of  pi’essure.  The  presence  of  the 
enlarged  uterus  may  c.ause  twisting  of  the  pedicle,  or  interference 
with  its  circulation.  Then  follow  necrotic  and  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  tumour.  The  obstruction  to  labour  which  an 
ovarian  tumour  occupying  the  pelvis  may  cause,  will  be  considered 
hereafter.  (See  Chapter  XXVI II.) 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  a tumour  likely  to  rec[uire  inter- 
ference before  the  end  of  pregnancy,  the  choice  will  lie  between 
ovariotomy,  induction  of  premature  labour  or  abortion,  and  t.apping 
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tlie  tumour.  Ovariotomy  during  pregnancy  has  been  scarcely  less 
successful  than  apart  from  pregnancy.  Premature  delivery  has 
followed  in  several  cases,  especially  if  the  pregnancy  has  advanced 
beyond  the  fourth  month,  but  the  patient  has  generally 
recovered,  notwithstanding.  In  a case  recorded  by  the  author, 
in  which  the  operation  was  performed  during  the  sixth  month,  the 
patient  went  to  full  term.’*  The  conclusion  appears  to  be  that,  if 
the  operation  can  be  performed  by  a specialist  practised  in 
ovariotomy,  ovariotomy  is  the  best,  treatment,  especially  during 
the  earlier  months.  After  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  if  adhesions 
near  the  uterus  are  ])i'obable,  it  may  be  preferable  to  adopt  other 
means,  because  the  adhesions  are  then  likely  to  bo  highly  vascular. 
If  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  tumour  or  twisting  of  the  pedicle 
should  a]>pear,  ovariotomy  should  not  l>e  delayed.  Failing  ovario- 
tomy, if  the  tumoul-  can  l)e  conveniently  tapped,  and  if  it  appears 
to  be  mainly  nnilocular,  and  the  fnll  term  of  pregnancy  is  not  far 
oil',  tapping  shoiild  be  performed.  Otherwise,  premature  labour, 
or,  if  necessary,  abortion,  should  be  induced,  and  ovariotomy 
should  be  deferred  until  the  puerperal  period  has  quite  passed. 

Fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus. — Although  fibroid  tumours 
of  the  uterus  tend  to  ]irevcnt  pregnancy,  yet  pregnancy  does  some- 
times occur,  notwithstanding  the  ])resence  of  the  fibroids,  especially 
if  the  tumours  are  subperitoneal.  4’he  tumours  then  generally 
grow  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  of  the  uterus,  and  diminish 
again  after  delivery,  as  the  utenis  becomes  involuted.  A difficulty 
of  diagnosis  may  arise  during  pregnancy,  and  the  suspicion  may  be 
I'aiscd  of  the  presence  of  extra-ntcrine  fmtation  on  account  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  tumour  containing  the  foetus.  In  other  cases 
the  fibroid  tumour  becomes  softened  during  pregnancy,  and  may 
then  be  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour.  When  the  fibroids  are 
external,  pregnancy  and  parturition  are  often  undisturbed  ; when 
they  are  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  there  is  a tendency  to  inertia  of 
the  uterus,  and  to  j^ost-partum  ha3morrhage. 

Treatment. — Interference  during  jjregnancy  is  generally  required 
only  if  the  tumour,  by  occupying  the  pelvis,  is  likely  to  obstruct 
delivery.  This  question  will  be  considered  hereafter.  (See  Chapter 
XXV II.)  If,  however,  the  tumour  is  so  lai’ge  that  it  is  likely  to 
cause  serious  2U'essure  symptoms  before  the  child  is  viable,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  uterus  by  hysterectomy  as  early  as 
possible.  Induction  of  abortion  may  be  an  alternative,  but  should 
not  be  performed  if  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  cannot  he  reached  for 
complete  evacuation  of  the  ovum.  In  all  cases  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  firm  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery. 

Surgical  operations. — The  effect  of  a surgical  operation  in 
pregnancy  varies  greatly  according  to  the  suscej^tibility  of  the 
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woman  to  refle.v  influence.  In  one  case  the  extraction  of  a tooth 
may  bring  on  labour  : in  another  ovariotomy,  or  amputation  of 
the  thigh,  may  produce  no  such  result.  But  after  serious  opera- 
tions abortion  or  premature  labo^ir  follows  in  a considerable 
proportion  of  cases  (according  to  Cohnstein’s  statistics,  in  45 -5  per 
cent.).  The  tendency  appears  to  be  greater  in  the  third  and  fourth 
and  in  the  last  two  months,  less  in  the  middle  months.  The  cause 
may  be  refle-x  influence,  or,  less  frequently,  the  fever  following  the 
operation.  Operations  on  the  vagina  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  uterus  are  more  likely  to  interrupt  pregnancy.  Such  opera- 
tions are  also  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  haemorrhage. 
Pregnancy  does  not  appear  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  recovery 
of  the  patient,  but  the  puerperal  state  is  so.  It  is  therefore 
unfavourable  if  premature  labour  follows  very  quickly  upon  a 
severe  operation. 

It  is  better  to  defer  operations  not  of  an  urgent  character  until 
after  delivery,  unless  the  condition  for  which  the  operation  is 
required  is  aggravated  by  pregnancy,  or  is  likely  to  cause  difficulty 
in  delivery.  So  far  as  possible,  no  serious  operation  should  be 
performed  during  the  puerperal  period. 

Ague. — The  relation  of  malarial  fever  to  pregnancy  is,  in  some 
degree,  similar  to  that  of  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  met  with  but 
rarely,  but  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  aggravated.  Latent  malarial 
infection  may  also  become  again  active  during  pregnancy.  This  is 
more  likely  to  happen  in  the  puerperal  state,  at  which  time  fever, 
ascribed  to  malaria,  is  relatively  common  in  malarial  districts. 
At  this  time  also,  the  character  of  the  fever  is  modified  ; instead 
of  being  intermittent,  it  becomes  remittent,  and  the  paroxysms 
become  irregular.  Malarial  fever  not  unfrequently  leads  to  abor- 
tion or  premature  delivery.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  evidence 
of  its  communication  to  the  foetus,  which  may  die  before,  or  soon 
after,  delivery. 

Syphilis. — The  effects  of  syphilis  uiDon  the  foetus  and  the 
placenta  have  already  been  described.  Syphilis  may  be  inherited 
from  either  parent,  or  both,  even  if  the  disease  exists  only  in  a 
latent  condition.  In  the  case  of  untreated  syphilis,  syphilitic 
children  may  be  procreated  for  ten  years  or  more,  the  intensity  of 
the  infection  diminishing  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

If  a pregnant  woman  acquires  syphilis,  the  local  manifestations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs  are  more  severe  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  the  hypermmia  of  tliose  parts.  The  con- 
stitutional disease  is  generally  mild.  A woman  impregnated  by  a 
husband  who  has  latent  syphilis,  may  acquire  the  disease  for  the 
first  time  from  the  foetus.  In  this  case  tlie  symptoms  are  very 
mild,  and  only  those  manifestations  which  are  generally  late  ones 
may  be  shown.  Some  authorities  deny  the  communication  of 
syphilis  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  and  vice  versd.  But  what  is 
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known  as  Colies’  law  is  admitted  as  a general  rule,  although 
exceptions  have  been  recorded.  This  is,  that  a woman  is  never 
infected  by  nursing  her  own  child  suffering  from  hereditary 
syphilis,  though  another  woman  is  likely  to  be  so,  and  though 
she  may  never  have  shown  signs  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  this  implies  that  all  such  motliers  have  had  the  disease 
slightly,  though  unobserved,  or  that  they  acquire  immunity 
though  never  infected.  But  in  either  case  it  proves  that  the 
syphilitic  poison  in  the  foetus  affects  the  mother.  When  a pregnant 
woman  acquires  syphilis,  the  foetus  may  have  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  the  hereditary  disease.  It  lias  generally  been  thought 
tiuit,  if  the  infection  takes  place  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy, 
the  fmtns  is  likely  to  escape.  But  H utchinson*  has  recorded  cases 
in  whicii  the  motlicr  was  infected  within  the  last  few  weeks 
of  pregnancy,  and  in  which  the  child,  after  birth,  had  symptoms 
like  the  ordinary  hereditary  disease. 

Treatment. — If  syphilis  is  acquired  during  pregnancy,  mercurial 
treatment  throughout  the  remainder  of  pregnancy  is  of  importance 
for  the  sake  of  the  child,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  mother.  The 
formula  given  at  p.  438  may  be  used. 

Tetanus. — 'I'etanus  during  pregnancy  has  been  observed  chiefly 
in  the  earlier  months,  and  jn-egnant  women  apjjear  to  have  an 
increased  liability  to  the  diseasb,  at  any  rate  during  the  first  half 
of  pregnancy.  1 1 has  generally  followed  some  minor  operation,  or 
some  manipulation  in  connection  with  the  induction  of  abortion. 
The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  the  same  as  that  of  puerperal 
tetanus. 

Tetany. — ’I'etany  is  a disease  to  which  pregnancy  and  lactation 
specially  predispose,  but  more  particidarly  lactation.  The  prog- 
nosis is  almost  invariably  favourable,  but  a fatal  result  has  been 
recorded.  It  may  recur  in  successive  j^regnancies.  Tetany  is 
distinguished  from  tetanus,  not  only  by  its  mildness,  but  by  the 
fact  tliat  it  begins  in  the  extremities  and  advances  ceiitripetally. 
The  flexor  muscles  and  iiiterossei  in  the  hands  and  feet  are  most 
affected. 


Zymotic  Diseases. 

Any  zymotic  disease  may  occur  during  pregnancy.  But  in 
general  the  pregnant  woman  appears  to  be  less  liable  than  others 
to  the  outbreak  of  a zymotic  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pnerpei'al  woman  is  much  more  liable.  This  rule  does  not  how- 
ever apply  equally  to  all  diseases.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  case 
of  scarlatina,  and  probably  least  marked  in  that  of  small-pox. 
Any  severe  zymotic  disease  is  rendered  more  grave  by  ju'egnancy, 
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especial]}^  in  the  later  months,  but  still  moi'e  so  by  the  puerperal 
state.  Most  zymotic  diseases  are  apt  to  lead  to  premature  labour 
or  abortion.  There  are  three  elements  which  ma}^  tend  toward 
this  result  : first,  the  death  of  the  foetus  from  the  high  tempera- 
ture ; secondly,  the  effect  of  the  seyerity  of  the  disease  upon  the 
mother ; thirdly,  the  effect  on  the  mother  of  the  special  zymotic 
poison  concerned.  That  the  third  element  is  actually  operative 
is  proved  by  the  special  tendency  of  small-pox  to  produce  pre- 
mature labour,  even  when  it  runs  a mild  course,  and  when  the 
child  is  born  alive.  The  mode  of  operation  is,  in  some  cases,  the 
production  of  hmmorrhage  in  the  uterus  or  placenta.  The  puerperal 
state  being  much  more  unfavourable  than  that  of  pregnancy,  the 
longer  abortion  or  premature  labour  is  deferred  the  better  it  is 
for  the  mother.  Labour  should  not  therefore  be  induced  in  any 
case,  although,  in  small-pox,  when  the  child  is  viable,  induction 
might  give  it  a better  chance  of  surviving. 

Variola. — Small-pox  has  been  observed  in  pregnancy  oftener 
than  most  zymotic  diseases.  Confluent  or  unmodified  small-pox 
is  very  dangerous  to  the  mother,  and  proves  fatal  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  It  tends  to  assume  the  hternorrhagic  form,  and  specially 
to  cause  uterine  haemorrhage.  In  almost  all  cases  it  leads  to 
abortion  or  premature  labour  and  the  death  of  the  foetus.  Modi- 
fied or  discrete  small-pox  generally  runs  a favourable  course,  but 
even  this  leads  to  abortion  or  premature  labour  in  most  cases, 
although  not  so  constantly  as  the  more  severe  disease. 

In  a certain  proportion  of  cases,  but  not  invariably,  the  foetus  is 
affected  by  the  disease  in  utero.  Sometimes  it  is  born  with 
l)ustules  upon  it.  In  other  cases,  when  it  is  delivered  at  a later 
stage  the  scars  of  pustules  are  visible.  When  premature  labour 
occurs  early  in  the  disease,  the  child  may  become  affected  a few 
days  after  delivery.  Sometimes,  although  not  apparently  affected, 
the  child  dies  shortly  after  birth.  In  other  cases,  the  child,  which 
hits  shown  no  trace  of  the  disease,  is  found  to  be  insusceptible  to 
vaccination.  Cases  even  have  been  recorded  in  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  child  was  affected  by  the  disease  in  utero, 
or  very  shortly  after  birth,  during  epidemics  of  small-pox, 
although  the  mother  did  not  suffer  from  it,  or  in  which  one  of 
tsvins  in  utero  took  the  disease  from  the  mother  while  the  other 
escaped. 

Vaccination  during  ])regnancy  appeal's  to  run  its  course  as  usual. 
In  an  epidemic  of  small-po,x,  therefore,  pregnant  women,  who  have 
not  been  re- vaccinated,  should  undergo  that  operation.  Vaccina- 
tion should  not  be  performed  very  shortly  after  delivery,  since 
even  a very  slight  zymotic  poison  may  then  have  an  unfavourable 
influence. 

• Scarlatina. — Scarlatina  is  very  rare  during  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  its  frequency  during  the  few  days  after 
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delivery.  According  to  some,  the  incubation  may  be  prolonged  for 
weeks  and  months  during  pregnancy,  and  the  outbreak  only  take 
place  after  delivery  (see  section  on  Scarlatina  in  Chapter  XXXIX.). 
Mild  cases  of  scarlatina  may  run  a favourable  course.  If  the  fever  is 
high,  abortion  or  premature  labour  generally  follows,  and  then  the 
danger  is  greatly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  puerperal  scarlatina. 
It  has  been  inferred  that  the  disease  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
foetus  in  uiero,  because  the  child,  at  or  shortly  after  birth,  has 
sometimes  shown  desquamation  of  the  skin  or  other  sequela}  of 
the  disease. 

Measles. — Measles  rarely  occurs  in  pregnancy.  Usually  the 
disease  runs  an  ordinary  and  mild  course.  Rut  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  it  has  been  unnsually  severe,  tending  towards  a 
hiemorrhagic  type,  or  complicated  by  pneumonia.  In  such  cases 
premature  labour  or  abortion  frequently  follows.  'I'he  child  has 
been  born  with  the  eruption  of  measles. 

Erysipelas. — Erysipelas  is  not  very  common  in  pregnancy. 
It  does  not  seem  to  prove  specially  dangerous,  unless  premature 
labour  is  r.he  consetpience.  There  is  then  a serious  risk,  since  the 
germs  of  erysipelas  arc  capable  of  setting  up  septicaemia  ; but  this 
may  be  averted  if,  by  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  conveyance  of 
them  to  the  vagina  can  be  prevented.  The  risk  is  much  increased 
if  the  erysipelas  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  genital  canal.  Even  in 
cases  of  erysipelas  limited  to  the  head  and  face,  the  foetus  at  the 
time  of  birth  has  l)ceu  affected  both  by  cutaneous  erysipelas  and 
by  septiciemia  or  ])yiemia.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  septic  poison 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  genital  canal  through  the  blood.  (See 
( 'hapter  X.XXIX.). 

Enteric,  typhus,  and  relapsing  fevers. — ^All  these  diseases 
are  rare  during  pi-egnancy,  especially  in  the  later  months.  Enteric 
fever  leads  to  premature  labour  or  iibortion  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
'I'he  interruption  of  pregnancy  generally  follows  at  the  time  when 
temperature  ranges  the  highest,  and  the  prognosis  is  rendered  more 
grave  in  consequence.  Severe  haitnorrhage  is  apt  to  follow  after 
abortion  in  the  earlier  months,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
prognosis  of  the  disease  is  on  this  account  more  grave  at  that  time 
than  in  the  later  months.  Transmission  of  enteric  fever  to  the 
fmtus  has  been  proved  by  the  finding  of  bacilli  in  it  after  death. 
Relapsing  fever,  according  to  Murchison  and  Zuelzer,*  leads  to 
interruption  of  pregnancy  in  almost  every  case.  Weber,|  however, 
at  St.  Petersl)urg  found  this  happen  in  only  23  out  of  63  cases. 
Typhus  fever  is  less  apt  to  lead  to  premature  labour  or  abortion 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  and  its  course  is  not  so  much  modified 
by  pregnancy  as  that  of  many  zymotic  diseases. 

* Moiiat.sclir.  f.  Geburtsliiilfc,  Yol.  XXX. 
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Cholera. — It  does  not  appear  that  pregnancy  affords  any 
notable  protection  against  cholera.  Accounts  differ  as  to  whether 
the  mortality  of  the  disease  is  increased  by  the  complication.  It  is 
said  to  be  both  more  frequent  and  more  fatal  in  the  later  months. 
Interruption  of  pregnancy  follows  in  a considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  and,  in  othei's,  it  is  probably  only  prevented  by  the  early 
fatal  termination.  Haemorrhage  into  the  uterus  is  apt  to  occur, 
and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  abortion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


I’REMATURK  EXPULSION  OF  THE  OVUM. 

The  term  abortion  or  miscarriage  is  applied  to  pi'emature  exmil- 
sion  of  tlie  ovum  when  this  occurs  before  the  time  when  the  child 
becomes  viable,  or  capable  of  possibly  surviving.  After  that  date, 
the  term  premature  labour  is  used.  The  point  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  may  be  taken  as  the  end  of  the  sixth  calendar 
month,  or  about  183  days,  although  tliere  is  practically  but  little 
chance  of  the  child  being  reared,  if  born  before  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eighth  week,  or  196  days.  A distinction  is  sometimes 
made  between  abortion  and  miscarriage,  the  term  abortion  being 
used  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  pregnancy,  before  the 
])lacenta  is  formed,  and  the  term  miscarriage  from  the  time  when 
the  placenta  is  formed  nj)  to  the  date  when  the  child  is  regarded  as 
viable.  It  is  better,  however,  to  consider  the  terms  abortion  and 
miscarriage  as  synonyms,  since  no  distinct  boundary  between  the 
two  can  be  assigned,  and  women  themselves  generally  prefer  the 
word  miscarriage  to  the  word  abortion. 

Premature  exj)ulsion  of  the  ovum  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
morbid  occurrences  of  pregnancy.  On  an  average,  every  woman 
who  has  boi'iie  children  and  reached  the  limit  of  the  child-bearing 
age  has  had  at  least  one  abortion  or  premature  labour.  The  pro- 
j)ortion  of  abortions  to  full-term  deliveries  has  been  estimated  as 
being  as  much  as  one  to  five.  The  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the 
uterine  wall  is  less  firm  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  before 
the  complete  formation  of  the  placenta,  lienee  it  is  within  the 
first  four  months  of  pregnancy  that  abortions  are  most  common. 
Within  the  first  few  weeks  of  pregnancy  many  abortions  j)ass 
altogether  unrecognised,  or  only  suspected.  A woman  goes  a few 
days,  or  two  or  three  weeks,  beyond  the  expected  time  of  menstrua- 
tion ; then  luemorrhage  occurs, resembling  a menstrual  period  rather 
more  profuse  than  usual,  and  an  ovum  may  escape  unobserved. 
If  shreds  of  decidua  are  detected,  these  show  only  a slightly 
greater  development  than  the  shreds  of  menstrual  decidua  some- 
times passed  in  menstruation  without  any  conception.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  relative  frecpiency 
of  abortions  within  the  first  two  months.  Abortions  positively 
diagnosed  occur  most  frequently  between  the  sixth  and  the  six- 
teenth week.  This  fact  may  be  explained  not  only  from  early 
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abortions  being  often  undetected,  but  partly  also  on  the  ground  that 
some  causes  of  abortion,  such  as  retroflexion  or  fibi'oid  tumour  of 
the  uterus,  only  begin  to  operate  Avhen  the  ovum  and  uterus  have 
reaciied  a certain  size,  and  that  the  various  diseases  of  the  embryo 
or  membranes  which  may  lead  to  abortiftn  require  a certain  time 
for  their  development  before  the  embryo  is  destroyed,  or  the 
membranes  so  much  altered  as  to  excite  the  uterus  to  expulsion. 

Within  the  first  two  mouths  of  pregnancy,  the  ovum  is  mo.st 
frequently  expelled  without  rupture  of  the  amnion,  and  the  whole 
of  the  chorion  or  rudimentary  placenta  generally  comes  away 
together.  The  decidua  vera,  which  at  this  stage  is  relatively  vei’y 
bulky,  may  in  part  come  away  in  connection  with  the  decidua 
reflexa,  or  it  may  be  discharged  afterwards  as  a whole,  or,  more 
frequently,  broken  up  in  fragments.  After  the  end  of  the  third 
mouth,  the  amnion  is  usually  ruptured  from  the  effect  of  the  uterine 
contractions,  and  the  liquor  amnii  escapes.  Then  the  embryo  is 
expelled  first,  aud  the  placenta  is  discharged  afterwai'ds,  as  in 
labour  at  full  term. 

The  later  the  stage  of  pregnancy  reached,  the  more  nearly  does 
the  process-  resemble  that  of  ordinary  labour.  In  the  middle 
mouths  of  pregnancy,  after  the  placenta  has  been  formed,  but 
before  the  formation  of  that  layer  of  open  meshwork  which 
facilitates  its  separation  from  the  uterine  wall  (see  p.  86),  the 
separation  of  tfie  placenta  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  uterine 
action  is  often  insufficient  to  effect  it  completely.  Hence  either  the 
whole  or  a portion  of  the  placenta  is  liable  to  be  retained  for  a longer 
or  shorter  period,  unless  removed  artificially.  It  is  from  the  tenth 
and  more  especially  from  the  twelfth,  up  to  about  the  twentieth 
week  that  this  specially  close  union  exists  between  the  placenta 
and  the  uterine  wall,  aud  hence  an  abortion  within  these  limits  of 
time  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  grave  results  than  either  before  or 
after.  In  the  course  of  the  third  month,  the  ovum  may  either 
be  ruptured  in  its  expulsion  or  not,  according  to  circumstances, 
rupture  becon)iug  more  probable  as  the  month  proceeds.  If 
rupture  takes  place,  retention  of  the  incipient  placenta  is  more 
likely  to  occur.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  amnion  enclosing 
the  embryo,  with  the  decidua  reflexa,  to  be  expelled  entire,  leaving 
the  incipient  placenta  behind.  Even  the  chorion,  as  well  as  the 
amnion,  may  come  away  entire,  and  yet  leave  the  main  part  of 
the  placenta  behind,  the  chief  trunks  of  the  chorionic  villi  being 
torn  away  at  their  insertion. 

Causation. — The  uterine  contractions,  which  expel  the  ovum 
prematurely,  are  excited  either  by  a cause  acting  directly  upon  tlie 
nervous  centres,  or  one  which  calls  out  reflex  action,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  two.  Both  the  excitability  of  the  nerve  centres 
and  the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  uterus  are  greatest  at  the 
epochs  which  would  have  been  menstrual  periods  if  pregnancy  had 
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not  occurred,  and  hence  abortion  is  especially  likely  to  happen  at 
these  dates.  Different  women  also  vary  immenselv  in  the  ease 
with  which  abortion  can  be  excited.  The  difference  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  but,  to  some 
extent  also,  upon  the  firmness  of  attachment  of  the  ovum  to  the 
uterus.  Thus  cases  are  on  record  in  which  women  have  fallen 
out  of  windows  from  a height  sufficient  to  fracture  their  limbs, 
and  pregnancy  has  been  undisturbed.  Ovariotomy  and  various 
operations  upon  the  cervix  uteri  have  been  performed,  nitric  acid 
has  been  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in  the  early  weeks 
of  pregnancy,  witliout  abortion  following.  Pregnancy  has  even 
established  and  maintained  itself  until  discovered,  notwithstanding 
the  wearing  of  an  intra-uterine  stem.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
some  women,  any  slight  mental  or  pliysical  disturbance,  even  the 
seeing  a mouse  or  a spider,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  cause 
abortion.  I<''rcquently  both  a predisposing  and  an  exciting  cause 
can  bo  assigned  ; and,  in  the  presence  of  a predisposing  cause,  the 
exciting  cause  may  be  of  the  most  trivial  character. 

When  once  the  uterine  contractions  have  caused  dilatatiou  of 
the  cervix  uteri  to  a certain  extent,  and  have  pressed  down  the 
ovum  sufficiently  to  l)ulge  into  it,  the  process  of  abortion  goes  on 
automatically,  like  that  of  laboui',  and  resembles  labour  on  a 
small  scale.  'I’lie  reflex  iri-itation  caused  by  j)ressure  of  the 
])artially  detached  ovum  upon  the  cervix,  keeps  up  the  rhythmical 
(liscliargc  of  energy  from  the  nerve-centres. 

'I'ho  most  important  classification  of  the  causes  of  abortion  is 
the  division  into  those  causes  which  affect  the  ovum  or  uterus  and 
those  which  act  directly  upon  the  mother.  In  the  former  class 
arc  coin])i-ised  most  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  have  already 
been  described  among  the  diseases  of  pregnancy.  The  sub- 
divisions of  this  class  are  the  following  : — 

(1)  Primarij  morbid  conditions  of  the  foetus,  especially  those 
leadiny  to  its  death. — If  the  foetus  dies  from  any  cause,  its  death 
is  followed  by  degenerative  changes  in  the  chorion  or  j^lacenta, 
which  no  longer  continues  in  such  active  vital  connection  with 
the  uterine  wall.  The  ovum  then  begins  to  act  as  a foreign 
body,  and  sooner  or  later  excites  the  uterus  to  expel  it.  The 
production  of  extravasations  of  blood  between  the  ovum  and  the 
uterine  wall  is  often  an  intermediate  step.  As  already  mentioned 
the  expulsion  generally  takes  place  within  a few  weeks.  Disease 
or  malnutrition  of  the  foetus,  even  without  causing  its  death,  may 
also  be  associated  with  similar  changes  in  the  membranes,  and 
lead  in  the  same  way  to  abortion.  Among  the  causes  leading  to 
the  death  or  malnutrition  of  the  foetus  must  be  reckoned  imperfect 
fertility  on  the  part  of  either  or  both  parents.  ' Conception 
followed  by  abortion  may  thus  be  a stage  on  the  way  to  complete 
sterility.  Syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  frcc^uent  and  important 
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causes  leading  to  abortion  through  death  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as 
through  disease  of  the  foetal  membranes,  and  it  often  produces 
tliis  effect  in  successive  pregnancies.  In  the  case,  therefore,  of 
repeated  abortions,  without  other  manifest  cause,  special  inquiry 
should  always  be  made  for  any  history  or  sign  of  syphilis  in  either 
parent.  If  none  such  can  be  found,  a diagnosis  may  sometimes  be 
made  by  examination  of  the  foetus  (see  p.  411). 

(2)  Primary  moi'bid  conditions  of  the  amnion,  chorion  or  decidua 
(see  pp.  386 — 398). — These  may  either  first  cause  the  death  of  the 
foetus,  or  may  directly  lead  to  abortion  by  irritating  the  uterus. 
Those  morbid  conditions  which  lead  to  haemorrhage,  and  consequent 
separation  of  chorion  or  placenta,  are  of  special  importance. 
Inflammation  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta  ai-e  also 
frequent  causes.  Besides  morbid  conditions  produced  by  disease, 
separation  of  placenta  and  haemorrhage  often  arise  from 
mechanical  causes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  shocks, 
blows,  excessive  coitus,  the  use  of  instruments  for  the  induction 
of  criminal  abortion,  violent  muscular  exertion,  and  even  the  effect 
of  coughing,  vomiting,  or  straining  at  stool. 

(3)  Morbid  conditions  of  the  uterus. — These  may  be  displace- 
ment, especially  retroversion  and  retroflexion  (see  p.  373),  inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  substance  of  the  uterus,  the  presence  of 
fibroid  or  other  tumours,  or  fixation  by  peritoneal  adhesions. 

Causes  affecting  the  mother  directly  form  the  second  main  class. 
Certain  drugs,  called  oxtyocics,  have  more  or  less  power  of 
exciting  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  by  this  means  may  cause 
abortion.  Those  most  efficacious  appear  to  be  ergot,  and  quinine 
in  large  doses  (10  grains  or  more).  Digitalis  in  large  doses  has 
perhaps  a similar  effect.  Savin  and  cantharides  have  also  been 
taken  criminally  with  this  object,  and  have  sometimes  had  the 
desired  effect.  All  these  drugs  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action, 
unless  there  is  a predisposition  to  abort.  When  ergotism  is 
produced  by  the  poisonous  effects  of  ergot  of  rye,  eaten  in  bread, 
abortion  may  result. 

All  acute  febrile  diseases  tend  to  cause  abortion.  The  poison  of 
certain  zymotic  diseases  has,  however,  a special  tendency  to 
produce  this  effect,  apart  from  the  degree  of  fever,  apparently  by  its 
influence  on  the  nerve  centres.  Of  these,  small-pox  and  pneumonia 
are  marked  examples.  With  this  effect  of  a zymotic  poison  may 
be  compared  the  similar  effect  of  other  poisons,  such  as  lead, 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  from  asphyxia,  wlietlier  due  to 
mechanical  cause  or  heart  or  lung  diseases,  and  the  poison  which 
exists  in  the  blood  in  renal  disease.  In  the  last  case  abortion  or 
premature  labour  may  be  produced  directly,  as  well  as  through 
death  of  the  foetus.  Of  mineral  poisons,  lead  lias  been  most 
frequently  noted  as  a cause  of  abortion,  generally  through  its 
leading  to  the  death  of  the  foetus.  It  appears  to  be  capable  of 
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producing  this  result  even  by  acting  in  a remote  way  through  the 
father.  For  it  has  been  recorded  that,  when  workmen  have 
suffered  from  lead  poisoning,  their  wives  have  been  specially  liable 
to  abort.  Apart  from  any  special  poison,  expulsion  of  the  ovum 
is  apt  to  occur  in  any  very  grave  disease  of  the  mother,  especially 
as  a fatal  issue  is  approaching.  It  happens  also  sometimes  from 
extreme  malnutrition,  as  in  times  of  famine,  or  in  excessive 
vomiting  of  pregnancy.  Other  general  states  of  the  system,  such 
as  heart  disease,  or  cirrhosis  of  liver,  may  act  by  producing  local 
hyperaemia  and  consequent  extravasation  of  blood. 

Causes  acting  through  the  nervous  system. — Abortion  is  often 
produced  by  some  sudden  or  violent  emotion,  such  as  fright,  grief, 
anxiety,  shock,  hearing  bad  news,  or  seeing  some  startling  sight. 
.Such  emotional  causes  are  specially  operative  either  as  exciting 
causes,  when  there  is  already  some  predisposing  cause  at  work,  or 
in  women  of  highly  sensitive  and  neurotic  disposition.  Other 
causes  produce  a reflex  effect  through  the  impressions  upon 
perij)heral  nerves.  'I'hus  continuing  to  suckle  an  infant  after 
])regnancy  has  recurred  may  lead  to  abortion,  suckling  having  a 
well-known  tendency  to  set  up  uterine  conti’actions.  In  the  same 
way  is  to  be  exjflained  the  occasional  effect  of  severe  pain,  such 
as  toothache,  of  violent  ])urgatives,  of  any  surgical  operation,  such 
as  even  the  extraction  of  a tooth,  but  more  especially  of  operations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  of  vaginal  syringing,  or 
distension  of  the  vagina  by  a plug  or  india-rubber  dilator. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  cases  a habit  of  aborting  at 
about  the  same  date  in  successive  pregnancies  has  become  estab- 
lished. There  seems  to  be  no  positive  proof  of  the  possibility  of 
this,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  most  such  cases  there  has  been 
some  ))ersistent  cause,  such  as  syphilis,  or  endometritis,  or  uterine 
dis))lacement,  which  would  naturally  lead  to  abortion  at  about  the 
same  date  of  pregnancy. 

Examination  of  the  ovum  will  sometimes  reveal  the  cause  of  the 
abortion  in  the  shape  of  inflammation  or  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
chorion  or  decidua,  or  signs  of  syphilis  in  the  foetus. 

Symptoms  and  course  of  abortion. — The  earliest  symptom 
of  abortion  is  usually  uterine  haemorrhage.  For  if  the  starting- 
point  of  the  process  is  uterine  contraction,  the  contraction  leads 
to  a partial  detachment  of  the  ovum,  and  consequent  rupture  of 
vessels,  before  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  and  generally  before 
the  contraction  is  manifestly  felt  as  pain.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  starting-point  is  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  foetal 
membranes,  some  of  the  blood  generally  breaks  through  into  the 
decidual  cavity,  and  escapes  externally  through  the  cervix.  The 
bleeding  may  at  first  be  slight  and  intermittent,  but  is  increased 
in  quantity  when  uterine  contractions  become  active,  and  the  ovum 
begins  to  be  more  completely  separated,  and  forced  down  into  the 
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cervix.  Clots  of  considerable  size  are  generally  passed  Ijefore  the 
ovum  itself  is  expelled.  The  bleeding  may  continue,  continuous 
or  intermittent,  for  some  days  before  the  pains  come  on.  In  rare 
cases  it  may  last  even  for  weeks  before  ending  in  abortion.  Loss 
of  blood  is  generally  greater  after  the  second  month,  when  the 
cervix  has  to  be  dilated  to  a considerable  size  before  the  ovum  can 
pass.  It  may  then  be  sufficient  to  cause  syncope,  and  reduce  the 
patient  to  extreme  anaemia,  but  rarely  proves  fatal. 

AVithiu  the  first  two  months  the  pains  of  expulsion  may  not  be 
very  different  from  those  of  dysmenorrhoea.  The  later  the  stage 
of  pregnancy,  the  more  do  the  pains  resemble  those  of  labour  at 
term.  Cases  of  abortion  commencing  with  intermittent  pains, 
due  to  uterine  contraction,  and  leading  to  hcBmorrhage  only  in  the 
later  stage,  are  rarer  than  those  in  which  the  haemorrhage  is  the 
first  symptom.  They  are  generally  cases  M’hich  occur  somewhat 
later  in  pregnancy  ; within  the  first  two  months,  haemorrhage 
almost  always  occurs  at  the  commencement.  In  premature  labour, 
or  in  abortion  when  pregnancy  has  nearly  reached  the  sixth 
month,  there  is  not  necessarily  any  haemorrhage  before  the  birth 
of  the  foetus,  unless  the  starting-point  of  the  premature  expulsion 
has  been  extravasation  of  blood. 

Incomplete  abortion. — Occasionally,  even  when  the  amnion  is 
expelled  intact,  the  incipient  placenta  remains  attached  to  the 
uterus.  This  hajjpens  much  more  frequently  when  the  amnion  is 
ruptured,  and  the  embryo  escapes  first.  If  the  attachment  of  the 
placenta  is  too  firm  for  the  subsequent  uterine  contractions  to 
break  it  dowm,  the  cervix  may  close  up  again,  and  the  uterus 
become  quiescent.  Genei-ally  contractions  recur,  and  the  mass  is 
expelled,  after  a few  hours,  or  within  two  or  three  days,  but 
sometimes  it  is  retained  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  In  other 
cases  the  main  mass  of  the  placenta  is  expelled  immediately  or 
shortly  after  the  embryo,  but  some  portion  of  it  is  more  adlierent, 
and  remains  in  utero. 

The  result  of  incomplete  abortion  varies  according  to  the  firm- 
ness of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  If  there  is  close 
attachment  over  nearly  the  whole  surface,  decomposition  may  be 
averted.  There  is  then  generally  but  slight  haemorrhage  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  abortion.  Usually  some  hsemorrliage  occurs, 
either  continuously  or  at  intervals,  so  long  as  there  is  placenta 
retained.  In  rare  cases,  when  the  attachment  is  very  general,  there 
is  none  at  all  for  a considerable  time,  and  it  may  even  be  supposed 
that  pregnancy  is  continuing.  Eventually,  often  at  tlie  date  of  a 
menstrual  epoch,  active  uterine  contractions  come  on,  separate  more 
of  the  placenta,  and  then  there  is  increased  limmorrhage  until  the 
whole  is  either  expelled  or  artificially  removed. 

More  frequently,  the  union  of  the  placenta  is  not  close  enough 
to  preserve  its  vitality,  decomposition  occurs,  and  in  a day  or  two 
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offensive  discharge  begins.  'I'he  placenta  is  generally  e.vpelled 
after  a time  piecemeal,  when  the  firmness  of  adhesion  has  been 
broken  down  by  putrefaction.  The  decomposition  is  much 
promoted  if  the  finger  has  been  introduced  in  futile  attempts  to 
remove  the  placenta,  and  air  thereby  admitted  to  the  uterus. 
Sometimes  a mass  of  placental  tissue  hangs  only  by  a small  band 
of  adliesions,  and  is  forced  down  into  the  cervix  uteri,  or  through 
the  cervix  into  the  vagina,  the  body  of  the  uterus  contracting  up 
into  small  bulk.  'I'lie  projecting  portion  of  tissue  then  most 
readily  becomes  putrid.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  portion  of 
placenta,  while  taking  a pol3'poid  form,  retains  some  vitality,  or  is 
jn’esei’ved  from  decomposition  by  being  retained  within  the  uterus 
without  free  access  of  air  or  saprophytic  microbes,  and  often 


becomes  coated  with  fibrin,  ns  well  as  infiltrated  with  clot.  Such  ) 

a structure  has  been  called  a ]>lacmtal poh/pns,  or  fibrinous  polypus.  f 

In  rare  cases  the  ])atient  recovers  without  any  placental  mass  ever  | 

making  its  appearance.  'I'he  placenta  must,  in  such  cases,  have  t 

broken  down  in  shreds.  i 

When  decomposition  of  the  placenta  occurs,  the  patient  is  ; 

exposed  to  the  I’isk  of  sa])ra;mia  and  septicaemia,  as  in  the  case  of  ^ 

retention  of  ])ortions  of  j)lacenta  after  full-term  delivery.  'I'he  i 


disease,  however,  is  not  usually  so  severe,  and  rtirely  leads  to  a 
fatal  result,  although  sometimes  death  does  occur.  Frequently 
rigors  come  on  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  initial  stage  of 
the  abortion,  followed  by  high  temperature,  (puck  pulse,  and  other 
constitutional  symjjtoms.  Relvic  peritonitis  or  pelvic  cellulitis 
not  unfi’e(]uently  follows,  more  especiall}'  the  former,  and  often  ■ 

the  foundation  is  laid  for  chnmic  uterine  malady.  As  in  cases 
following  full-term  delivery,  the  disease  may  either  be  simpl}'^ 
sa])rtemia,  that  is,  poisonous  effects  from  the  absorption  of 
chemical  ju'oducts  of  (lccf)m])osition,  or  scpticfcmia  pi'oper,  in 
which  there  is,  in  addition,  the  multi])lication  of  septic  organisms  ' 

in  the  blood  or  tissues.  (See  Chapter  XXXIX.)  In  most  cases  the 
sym])toms  subside  quickly  after  removal  of  the  ])utrid  material, 
and  hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  saprsemia  only  is  at  any  rate 
the  main  element  in  the  case.  Very  severe  cases,  however,  may 
resemble  the  gravest  forms  of  puer])eral  septicsemia,  and  be 
marked  by  diariRoea,  vomiting,  severe  headache,  great  abdominal  ! 

distension,  and  other  signs  of  general  septic  peritonitis.  Such  , 

cases  occur  especially  after  the  criminal  induction  of  abortion,  in 
which  septic  microbes  may  have  been  introduced  to  the  uterus. 

Diagnosis. — Pregnancy  existing,  the  occurrence  either  of 
uterine  haemorrhage,  or  of  pains  due  to  rhythmical  uterine  con- 
ti’actious,  is  invariably  a sign  of  threatening  abortion.  I he  chief 
difficulty  often  is  to  determine  whether  pregnancy  does  exist, 
especially  if  irregular  haemorrhage  has  continued  for  some  time. 

'I’he  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  must  be  made  b}'  the  ordiuapy 
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physical  signs  of  that  condition,  especially,  in  the  early  months, 
by  the  estimation  biinauually  of  the  size,  shape,  and  consistency 
of  the  uterus  (see  pp.  130 — 132).  A vaginal  examination  should 
always  be  made,  the  hand  being  first  disinfected  as  in  the  case  of 
labour,  and,  if  the  os  is  found  dilated,  and  a part  of  the  ovum 
presenting  there,  or  expelled  into  the  vagina,  the  diagnosis  will  be 
undoubted,  not  only  of  threatened,  but  of  inevitable  or  pai’tially 
completed  abortion.  The  only  thing  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
ovum  is  a soft  polypus,  or  solt  fibroid  tumour,  the  lower  segment 
only  of  which  can  be  reached  by  the  finger.  If  the  whole  can  be 


lig.  176. — Ovum  expelled  in  abortion  in  third  month  ; dr,  decidua  rcfle.xa,  the 
front  portion  removed  to  show  interior  of  ovum  ; dv,  decidua  vera,  showing 
orifices  of  uterine  glands  : c,  chorion  commencing  to  form  placenta . 

reached,  a polypus  will  be  distinguished  by  having  a pedicle, 
which  cannot  V)e  separated  by  the  finger,  while  an  ovum,  or 
portion  of  ovum,  is  readily  detached. 

If  a substance  has  been  passed  va(jinam,  e.\amination  of  tins 
will  determine  whether  an  abortion  has  occurred  or  not,  and 
whether  the  whole  of  the  ovum  has  been  expelled.  In  the 
absence  of  an  embryo,  chorionic  villi  should  be  sought  for,  to 
decide  the  fact  of  abortion.  'I'hey  may  be  seen  most  readily  if 
the  blood  is  washed  away,  and  the  mass  floated  out  in  water.  A 
small  portion  of  anything  which  lesenibles  villi  should  then  be 
spread  out  upon  a slide  and  examined  with  a low  mieroscojjic 
power.  If  decidua  only  can  be  detected,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a decidua  of  considerable  thickness,  even  intaet  enough  to 
form  a cast  of  the  whole  uterus,  is  sometimes  passed  in  membranous 
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dysmenoiTbo3a,  and  that  a decidua  with  cells  like  those  of  normal 
pregnane}^  is  formed  in  extra-uterine  foetation. 

Generally  the  decidua  reflexa  comes  away,  covering,  the  ovum,  and 
may  bring  away  with  it  a portion  of  the  decidua  vera,  attached  to 
its  border  {dv,  Fig.  17G).  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  tlie  embryonic  placenta  is  not  left  behind. 

If  the  substance  passed  has  not  been  kept  for  examination, 
doubt  may  exist  whether  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  ovum  is 
still  retained  in  the  uterus.  If  the  whole  still  remains,  this  will 
generally  be  revealed  by  the  size  of  the  fundus  uteri,  estimated 
bimanually.  If  a ]>art  only  is  retained,  the  sanguineous  discharge 
will  be  excessive  in  amount,  or  protracted,  or  will  I'ecur  froin  time 
to  time.  The  cervix  uteri  also  is  more  likely  to  continue  patulous 
if  any  considerable  piece  of  ovum  remains  within,  and  to  close  up 
if  the  whole  has  been  evacuated.  Offensive  discharge  generally 
indicates  some  placenta  retained  and  decomposing. 

Prognosis. — A fatal  result  from  abortion  is  comparatively 
rai-e,  but  does  occur  occasionally,  sometimes  from  hremorrhage, 
more  fre(|uently  from  the  effect  of  septic  absorption.  It  is 
estimated  by  Lusk,  from  the  statistics  of  deaths  in  New  York 
City,  that  deaths  from  all  causes  after  abortion  are  nearly  as 
numerous  in  pro])ortion  as  deaths  from  metria  after  delivery  at 
full  term,  if  it  bo  correct  to  reckon  one  abortion  to  every  eight  to 
ten  full-term  dolivei’ios.  1 have  known  abortion  in  the  third 
month  not  only  end  fatally,  hut  form  the  starting-point  of  a series 
of  cases  of  fatal  pucr[)cral  se])ticajmia  in  the  practice  of  the 
medical  attendant.  Death,  however,  is  very  rare,  if  abortion 
is  treated  efbciently  fi’om  the  outset.  Abortion  vei'y  frequently 
leaves  behind  it  chronic  uterine  disease,  es])ecially  subinvolution. 
Several  causes  tend  to  this  result.  First,  there  is  frequently  some 
already  existing  morbid  state  of  tbe  uterus,  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
abortion  ; secondly,  women  often  disregard  an  abortion,  and 
omit  to  take  sutHcient  rest  and  care  afterwards  ; and,  thirdly, 
the  natural  stimulus  of  lactation  in  promoting  the  contraction 
and  thereby  the  involution  of  the  uterus  is  wanting. 

'I’he  danger  of  criminal  abortion  is  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  spontaneous  abortion.  This  is  to  be  explained  partly  because 
instruments  are  often  used  by  unskilled  persons  when  the  object 
is  criminal,  partly  because  the  healthy  ovum  has  a closer  and 
more  vascular  connection  with  the  uterine  wall,  so  that  its  separa- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  incomplete,  or  to  be  attended  with 
profuse  bleeding.  Of  cases  of  criminal  abortion  whicb  have  been 
made  public,  the  women  have  died  in  not  less  than  half.  It  must, 
however,  of  course  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  the  woman 
is  generally  the  circumstance  which  leads  to  investigation  and 
detection,  and  that  many  other  cases  remain  undetected. 

Prophylactic  treatment,— AVben  any  evidence  of  syphilis 
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iu  either  parent  has  been  discovered  a prolonged  course  of 
niercurj'*  should  be  given  to  both  parents  in  the  intervals  of 
pregnancy,  and  to  the  mother  throughout  pregnancy.  In  the 
case  of  i-etroflexion  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  a pessary  should 
be  worn  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month. 

With  women  who  have  already  shown  a predisposition  to  abor- 
tion, and  with  neurotic  and  excitable  subjects  generally,  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  exciting  causes,  bodily  or  mental. 
The  care  should  be  greatest  for  the  first  four  months,  and 
especially  at  the  first  two  or  three  menstrual  epochs,  at  which 
times  it  is  often  prudent  to  keep  the  woman  in  bed  for  a few 
days.  The  exciting  causes  most  to  be  guarded  against  are  mental 
excitement  or  alai’m  and  undue  muscular  exertion.  In  some  cases 
even  travelling  and  riding  in  a carriage  have  to  be  given  up. 
Strong  piu’gatives  and  the  use  of  vaginal  syringing  either  too 
vigorously  or  with  too  hot  or  cold  water  should  also  be  avoided. 
Though  it  is  not  usual  with  the  human  race  to  give  up  coitus 
during  pregnancy,  some  women  who  are  especially  prone  to  abort 
only  go  to  the  full  term  if  they  occupy  a separate  room  from  their 
husbands  during  pregnancy,  or  at  any  rate  for  the  first  four  months 

When  repeated  abortion  occurs  apart  from  syphilis  or  displace- 
ment of  the  uterus,  or  exciting  causes,  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion is  a chronic  endometritis.  For  this  the  most  effectual 
treatment  is  often  curetting  the  endometrium  after  dilatation. 

Treatment  of  threatened,  abortion. — So  long  as  htemor- 
rhage  is  not  very  severe,  while  there  is  no  proof  of  escape  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  and  the  cervix  is  not  dilated  so  as  to  allow  the  ovum 
to  be  felt  presenting,  abortion  may  be  regarded  as  only  threatened 
and  not  inevitable,  and  an  effort  made  to  avert  it.  This  is  rarely, 
however,  successful  if  both  haemorrhage  and  rhythmical  pains  are 
present ; if  only  one  of  these  symptoms  exists,  the  attempt  is 
much  more  hopeful.  In  all  cases  of  threatened  abortion  the  first 
necessity  is  to  direct  that  the  patient  should  be  kept  completely 
at  rest  in  bed  and  that  any  solid  substances  passed  should  be 
saved  for  examination.  If  haemorrhage  is  at  all  considerable  the 
bed-pan  should  be  used.  The  patient  should  not  leave  her  bed, 
or  be  lifted  up  from  the  horizontal  position  for  any  purpose,  and 
should  avoid  all  movement  as  far  as  possible.  Diet  should  be 
light.  Alcohol  and  very  hot  or  cold  liquids  sliould  be  avoided. 
If  retroversion  or  retroflexion  of  the  uterus  is  detected  on  vaginal 
examination  the  uterus  should  be  restored,  if  possible,  by  gentle 
manipulation,  in  the  manner  previously  described  (see  p.  378). 
In  general  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  symptoms  have  been  quieted 
by  rest  and  sedatives  before  introducing  a pessary. 


* The  following  formula  may  be  used  : — Liq.  Hydrarg.  Perclilor.  Ixxx.  ; 
Acidi  Hydroehlor.  dil.  iq  x.  ; Syrupi  3j.  ; Aq.  ad.  ^j-  ; ter  quotidie. 
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The  di'ug  most  to  be  relied  on  to  check  the  action  of  the  uterus 
is  opium.  A subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia  may  be  given  to 
start  with  ; or  Battley’s  liquor  opii  sedativus  or  nepenthe  may  be 
given  in  twenty  minim  doses  for  two  or  three  doses,  and  after- 
wards in  ten  minim  doses  every  four  hours.  If  the  abortion  docs 
not  become  inevitable,  the  opiate  must  be  continued  until  all 
symptoms  have  completelj^  subsided,  and  the  patient  should  still 
be  kept  in  bed  for  a week  or  ten  days  afterwards.  Purgatives 
should  be  specially  avoided,  and  the  bowels  should  be  relieved, 
if  necessary,  by  enema  ; or,  wlien  symptoms  are  subsiding,  by 
gentle  la.\ative.s.  An  American  ])reparation,  the  liquid  extract  of 
Viburnum  prunifolium,  has  been  recommended  as  having  a special 
inlluenco  in  averting  uterine  contractions.  It  is  given  in  drachm 
doses.  ■ Bromide  of  potassium  is  also  sometimes  useful  in  addition 
to  opium,  or  when  opium  is  not  well  tolerated.  When  hajmor- 
rhage  ])crsists  for  many  da}'s  or  weeks  consecutively  without  the 
occurrence  of  active  contractions,  and  is  sullicient  in  quantity  to 
necessitate  further  treatment,  ergot  may  be  given  in  small  doses, 
such  as  ten  or  (iftecn  minims  of  the  liquid  extract,  in  combination 
with  opium.  With  this  treatment  there  is  a certain  risk  that  the 
uterus  may  be  excited  to  expel  its  contents,  but  frequently  the 
ergot  in  such  doses  induces  only  gentle  tonic  contraction  of  the 
uterus.  As  the  drug  also  tends  to  contract  the  arteries  and 
diminish  the  force  of  the  heart,  it  may  then  bo  successful  in 
lu'inging  about  arrest  of  heemorrhage  without  the  occurrence 
of  abortion. 

Treatment  of  inevitable  abortion. — Abortion  may  be 
regarded  as  inevitiible,  if  the  ovum  is  felt  presenting  through  the 
dilated  os,  if  the  litpior  amnii  has,  without  doubt,  escaped,  or  if 
the  luemorrhage  is  very  excessive.  If  any  considerable  clots  have 
been  cx])elled  through  the  cervix  uteri,  the  abortion  almost  always 
])rovc8  inevitable,  but  the  pregnancy  has  been  known  to  continue 
notwithstanding.  Assuming  that  the  abortion  is  inevitable,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  process  is  to  a certain  extent  a 
natural  one,  resembling  labour  on  a small  scale,  and  that  inter- 
fei’cnce  is  necessary  only  when  luemorrhage  is  excessive,  or  the 
evacuation  of  the  uterus  incomplete.  Within  the  first  eight  or 
ten  weeks  of  pregnancy  it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  premature 
or  needless  manipulation,  since  this  is  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  of 
the  ovum,  which  otherwise  may  be  expelled  intact.  After  the 
fourth  month,  also,  the  process  of  abortion  approximates  more  and 
more  to  that  of  delivery;  there  may  be  little  or  no  hmmorrhage 
before  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  and,  if  so,  no  interference  is  required 
at  that  stage. 

In  the  early  months  haemorrhage  is  rarely  very  excessive,  pro- 
vided that  the  ovum  is  expelled  entire,  as  the  ovum  itself,  in  such 
cases,  foi'ins  a plug  when  pressed  down  into  the  cervix.  The  ovum 
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need  not  then  be  removed  by  the  finger  unless  the  whole  of  it  is 
felt  as  having  descended  into  the  vagina,  or  at  any  rate  into  the 
expanded  cervix.  If  portions  of  the  decidua  vera  remain  attached 
to  the  uterine  wall,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  intact  ovum,  they 
need  not  be  sought  for  by  the  finger,  but  may  be  left  to  break  up 
and  come  away  in  the  discharges.  When  the  liquor  amnii  escapes, 
especially  in  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  there  may 
be  considerable  luemorrhage  either  before  or  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  embryo.  In  this  case  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  vai’ies 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  If  the  cervix  is  undi- 
lated, and  the  ovum  out  of  reach,  the  choice  lies  between  plugging 
the  vagina  and  plugging  the  cervix  itself  with  a sponge  tent,  or 
with  a laminaria  or  tupelo  tent,  adding  a vaginal  plug  in  addition. 
Plugging  the  vagina  is  generally  preferable,  since  materials  for 
the  purpose  are  always  at  hand,  and  the  risk  attendant  on  the  use 
of  tents  is  thus  avoided.  The  plug  not  only  arrests  the  bleeding, 
if  properly  apjfiied,  but  acts  as  a stimulus  to  uterine  contraction, 
so  that  the  ovum  is  often  found  lying  behind  it,  when  the  plug  is 
removed.  The  general  principle  is  that  the  vaginal  plug  is  correct 
treatment  for  serious  uterine  hBemorrhage  in  pregnancy,  while  the 
uterine  cavity  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  a dangerous  amount  of 
blood  to  be  effused  within  it.  It  is  therefore  available  in  the 
earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  not  at  or  near  full  term,  unless  the 
membranes  are  intact,  and  it  is  on  no  account  to  be  thought  of 
after  delivery  in  the  later  months  or  at  term. 

Method  of  iTlwjgimj  the  vagina. — A vaginal  douche  should  first 
be  used  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1 in  2,000.  A metliod  of 
plugging  often  recommended  is  to  use  tampons  of  cotton,  tied  at 
intervals  upon  a tape.  This  is  not  a good  plan,  since  the  cotton  is 
so  compressible  that  the  plug  is  apt  to  shrink  and  allow  further 
bleeding.  The  safest  material  to  use  is  iodoform  gauze  in  long 
strips.  In  the  absence  of  this  rather  broad  strips  of  lint  or 
linen  about  a foot  long  may  be  taken,  sterilised  by  boiling,  and 
either  moistened  with  some  antiseptic  such  as  lanocreolin,  creolin 
emulsion  1 in  100,  iodised  glycerine,  or  salicylic  cream,  or  else 
dusted  with  iodoform.  Strip  after  strip  is  then  packed  in  through 
a Sim’s  speculum  until  the  vagina  is  sufficiently  distended.  The 
tapes  are  left  hanging  out  a few  inches,  and  have  one,  two, 
three,  &c.,  knots  tied  upon  them,  so  as  to  indicate  the  proper 
order  for  withdrawal,  the  reverse  of  that  of  tlieir  introduction. 
The  plug  should  not  be  left  in  more  than  about  six  hours,  after 
which  time  it  may  be  reapplied  if  necessary,  and  the  vagina 
should  be  again  irrigated  with  the  antiseptic  on  its  removal. 

In  conjunction  with  the  use  of  a vaginal  plug,  a full  dose 
of  ergot  may  be  given  in  a case  of  abortion  with  considerable 
luemorrhage.  The  most  effectual  and  rapid  method  is  to  give 
a subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotin,  passing  the  syringe  deeply 
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into  the  gluteal  muscles.  Failing  this,  one  or  two  drachms  of 
the  liquid  extract,  or  liquor  secalis  ammouiatus,  may  be  given 
by  mouth. 

If  the  ovum  is  not  expelled  after  two  applications  of  the  vaginal 
plug,  nor  the  os  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  it  to  be  extracted, 


Fig.  177. — Hegar’s  dilators. 


Fig.  178. — Barnes’  tent 
introducer. 


the  cervix  should  be  dilated,  either  under  antesthesia  with  Hegar’s 
dilators,  or  by  means  of  a tent. 

Method  of  using  llegar's  dilators. — The  vagina  being  first  dis- 
infected, the  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  a Sim’s  speculum 
passed,  and  the  cervix  seized  and  drawn  somewhat  down  by  tena- 
culum forceps  (Fig.  180,  p.  445).  A size  of  dilator  (Fig.  177) 
which  will  quite  easily  pass  is  first  used.  Then  successive  sizes 
are  passed,  up  to  about  No.  20,  when  the  cervix  will  be  large 
enough  to  admit  the  finger.  When  there  is  much  resistance,  it 
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maj'  be  necessary  to  spend  one,  two,  or  three  minutes  in  the 
introduction  of  each. 

Method  of  using  tents. — Laminaria  or  tupelo  tents  are  less  likely 
to  cause  septic  mischief  than  sponge  tents,  and  are  therefore  gene- 
rally preferable.  A sponge  tent,  however,  forms  a more  perfect 
plug  to  the  cervix,  and  may  be  chosen  if  a patient  is  so  blanched 
from  heemorrhage  that  it  is  very  important  to  stop  the  slightest 
further  loss.  If  used,  it  should  be  impregnated  with  iodoform  dis- 
solved in  ether.  Laminaria  tents  have  the  greater  power,  tujDelo 
tents  expand  more  quickly.  Either  may  be  smeared  with  lano- 
creoliu,  salicylic  cream,*  or  iodoform  and  vaseline,  and  mounted 
upon  a Barnes’  tent  introducer  (Fig.  178,  p.  442).  The  introducer 
with  the  tent  may  then  be  jDassed  like  the  uterine  sound,  with- 


Fig.  179. — Mode  of  introducing  a tent  through  Sim’s  speculum. 

out  the  use  of  a speculum,  the  patient  lying  in  the  left  lateral 
position;  or  Sim’s  speculum  may  be  used,  the  cervix  being  drawn 
forward  and  fixed,  either  by  Sim’s  tenaculum  hook  (Fig.  179),  or 
by  tenaculum  forceps.  In  case  of  difficulty  the  latter  method 
should  be  chosen.  If  the  cervix  is  small,  a single  tent  only  is 
used ; if  it  is  already  somewhat  dilated,  several  are  placed  side  by 
side.  The  ends  should  project  through  the  external  os.  In  the 
present  case,  the  vagina  should  be  moderately  plugged  below  the 
tents,  to  keep  them  in  position,  and  aid  in  arresting  haemorrhage. 
Laminaria  tents  should  not  be  left  more  than  about  eight  hours. 
M ith  sponge  or  tupelo  tents  three  or  four  hours  are  sufficient.  On 
their  removal,  the  antiseptic  douche  should  be  again  used.  If 
dilatation  is  still  insufficient,  a second  application  is  permissible ; 
but  not  more  than  two  in  succession  for  fear  of  septic  absorption. 

Meth<jd  of  evacuating  the  utems. — If  the  os  is  dilated  enough  to 
allow  the  ovum  to  pass,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  early  abortion,  to 


* Salicylic  acid,  1 jjart ; vaseline,  8 parts. 
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admit  the  huger,  the  uterus  should  be  emptied  at  once,  if  the 
haemorrhage  is  so  considerable  as  to  reqiiire  interference.  The 
manipulation  now  to  be  described  is  also  to  be  carried  out  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  if  there  is  occasion  to  remove  the  placenta 
after  escape  of  the  embryo.  Unless  pregnancy  has  been  far 
advanced  the  index  finger  only  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  uterus. 
The  great  principle  to  be  followed  is,  if  possible,  to  bring  down 
the  uterus  within  reach  of  the  finger  by  external  pressure  rather 
than  to  force  the  finger  up  to  the  uterus.  The  first  essential  is 
that  the  bladder  should  be  emptied,  and  it  is  generally  well  to 
make  (piite  certain  of  this  by  passing  the  catheter.  An  auassthetic 
greatly  facilitates  the  operation.  In  its  absence,  as  much  relaxa- 
tion as  i)ossible  of  the  abdominal  muscles  must  be  secured.  For 
this  purpose,  the  head  should  be  supported  bj^  a low  pillow  only, 
the  shoulders  low,  the  thighs  fie.xod.  'I'he  left  hand  is  then 
pressed  dee])!}'  into  the  abdomen,  not  too  near  the  pubes,  so  as 
to  get  behind  the  uterus,  and  bring  the  fundus  forward»close 
behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  sym])liy8is  pubis  (see  Fig.  83, 
p.  13’2).  If  the  uterus  can  once  be  got  into  tliis  position,  it 
is  generally  possible  to  evacuate  it  witl)out  introducing  more  than 
a single  linger  into  the  vagina,  and  to  got  the  finger  (|uite  uj) 
to  the  bindus  by  the  time  that  the  evacuiition  is  coni])lete.  In 
introducing  the  linger,  the  cervix  is  dniwn  somewhat  forward  by 
the  tij)  of  the  finger  liooked  into  it,  while  the  fundus  is  pressed 
downward  by  the  external  hand. 

If  ])ossible,  the  finger  is  j)asscd  behind  and  above  the  ovum  or 
placenta,  and  rather  toward  its  left-hand  side  if  the  right  hand  is 
used  in  the  vagina.  Conversely,  if  the  left  hand  is  used  internally, 
the  ojjerator  standing  at  the  |)atient’s  left  side,  the  finger  is  passed 
behind  and  to  the  right  side.  The  flexor  surface  of  the  finger  then 
sweeps  the  retained  mass  so  tar  as  jiossible  iis  a whole  downward 
into  the  vagina.  If  it  is  im])Ossiblc  at  first  to  reach  above  the 
retained  ovum,  what  is  within  reach  may  be  removed  first.  When 
the  uterus  contracts  up,  as  it  is  emptied,  with  the  aid  of  external 
pressure,  and  brings  the  remainder  within  reach,  fi'he  finger 
should  not  be  finally  withdrawn  until  the  cavity  is  to  a great 
extent  closed  up,  otherwise  bleeding  may  occur,  and  clots  be 

formed  within  it.  In  closing  up,  the  cavity  tends  to  resume  the 

flattened  form  it  has  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  'Hie  right 
index  finger,  sw'ee])ing  across  from  the  left  to  the  right  cornu,  can 
then  finally  make  sure  that  nothing  remains  attached  to  its  walls. 

When  the  uterus  has  once  fully  retracted  there  is  hardly  ever 
any  hmmorrhage  beyond  the  ordinary  discharge,  analogous  to  the 
lochial  discharge.  It  hardly  ever  happens,  therefore,  that  any 
styptic  is  required  to  arrest  bleeding.  If  contraction  fails  and 

serious  bleeding  does  occur,  a solution  of  perchloride  of  iion, 

either  about  1 part  in  8 of  the  solid  salt,  or  1 in  4 of  the  strong 
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solution,  may  be  used.  This  may  be  applied  on  a thiekly  wrapped 
Playfair’s  probe  or  sound  passed  as  a swab  by  aid  of  Sim’s 
speculum ; or,  if  this  fails,  it  may  be  injected  by  the  hydrostatic 
method  hereafter  to  be  described  (see  p.  450).  For  a less  severe 
degree  of  bleeding  it  is  preferable  to  use  Churchill’s  tincture  of 
iodine.  This  generally  stimulates  the  uterus  to  contract;  it  is 
also  antiseptic,  and  does  not  leave  any  hard  clots. 

There  are  two  causes  which  are  apt  to  render  it  difficult  to  get 
the  uterus  into  the  requisite  position — first,  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  or  thickness  of  abdominal  walls;  and,  secondly, 
a more  or  less  retroverted  or  retroflexed 
position  of  the  uterus.  The  difficulty  is 
greatest  when  the  two  are  combined,  for 
then  the  external  hand  cannot  get  behind 
the  fundus  without  being  pressed  in  very 
deeply,  and  this  the  abdominal  walls  will 
not  allow.  Several  expedients  may  be  used 
to  overcome  tbe  difficulty.  Rigidity  of 
muscles  is  most  completely  overcome  by 
an  ansesthetic,  and  if  the  rigidity  is  great, 
or  the  patient  impatient  of  manipulation, 
it  is  necessary  to  administer  one.  When 
the  muscles  are  once  fully  relaxed  by  this 
means,  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty. 

There  are  other  means,  however,  which 
often  suffice,  without  the  use  of  an  anaesthe- 
tic. If  the  woman  has  had  children  pre- 
viously, it  will  frequently  be  possible  to 
pass  the  half  hand  (excluding  the  thumb) 
or  even  the  whole  hand  into  the  vagina. 

The  index  finger  can  then  be  passed  into 
the  cervix,  and  used  like  a repositor,  as  in 
restoration  of  the  uterus  by  the  sound,  so 
as  to  bring  the  uterus  forward  into  ante- 
v'ersion,  and  enable  the  external  hand  to  command  the  fundus.  If 
the  half  hand  cannot  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  it  may  be  possible, 
by  the  use  of  a tenaculum,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  180,  to 
get  the  index  finger  far  enough  into  the  cervix  to  act  as  a repositor. 
'I’he  tenaculum  is  fixed  firmly  into  the  anterior  lip,  and  the  cervix 
is  drawn  forward  while  the  finger  is  pa.ssed  into  it.  The  tenaculum 
may  then  be  given  to  an  assistant,  to  keep  up  the  traction,  while 
the  left  hand  is  transferred  to  the  altdomen,  and  the  uterus  brought 
into  the  position  already  described.  It  is  better  to  make  counter- 
pressure with  the  external  hand,  rather  than  counter-traction 
with  the  tenaculum,  during  the  evacuation  and  passage  of  tlie 
finger  up  to  the  fundus,  otherwise  the  cervix  may  possibly  be 
lacerated  by  the  tenaculum.  When  an  offensive  dischni'ge  is 


Fig.  180. — Author’s 
uterine  vulsellum. 
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present,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  tena- 
culum, for  fear  that  the  punctures  might  afford  a site  for  septic 
absorption. 

Various  ovum  forceps  liave  been  devised  to  remove  ovum  or 
placenta,  but  the  finger  is  a far  better  insti'ument  than  any.  If 
the  placenta  is  adherent,  it  has  generally  to  be 
removed  in  pieces.  Even  though  adherent  or 
indurated,  placental  tissue  is  always  soft  enough 
to  be  gradually  broken  up  and  detached  from 
the  uterine  wall  by  the  pulp  of  the  finger  without 
use  of  the  nail.  As  any  piece  is  detached,  it  is 
hooked  between  the  finger  and  the  uterine  wall, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  uterus.  The  finger  is 
then  again  introduced,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
is  removed.  As  the  uterus  is  emptied,  it  gener- 
ally contracts  up  upon  the  finger,  diminishing 
its  cavity,  and  so  facilitating  the  evacuation. 
The  operator  should  never  desist  until  he  has 
completely  reached  the  fundus  with  his  finger, 
and  made  sure  that  all  placenta  is  removed, 
leaving  nothing  more  than  roughness,  or  slight 
shreds,  at  the  placental  site.  For  if  some  of 
the  placenta  is  left,  after  entry  of  air  has  been 
facilitated  by  insertion  of  the  finger,  there  may 
be  more  decomposition,  and  worse  results  than 
if  no  interference  at  all  had  been  undertaken. 

The  only  use  to  which  ovum  forceps  should 
ever  be  applied  is  to  draw  out  of  the  uterus 
pieces  which  have  already  been  detached  or 
nearly  detached,  if  this  cannot  be  done  easily 
by  the  finger  alone.  They  are  rarely  required 
even  for  tliis,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the 
placenta  .has  been  allowed  to  be  retained  some 
time.  The  cervix  may  then  have  contracted 
iqj,  so  as  barely  to  allow  the  finger  to  pass, 
while  the  body  of  the  uterus  remains  compara- 
tively large  and  globular.  It  is  then  difficult 
Fig.  181. — Ovum  to  hook  a loose  piece  out  of  the  wider  cavity 

forceps.  into  the  cervix  already  filled  by  the  finger.  The 

piece  may  then  be  grasped  by  forceps,  guided 
up  to  it  by  the  finger.  Forceps  for  this  purpose  should  be  some- 
what curved  to  suit  the  genital  canal : the  blades  should  be  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  wide,  and  should  have  transverse  ridges, 
interlocking  with  each  othei’,  so  as  to  give  a firm  grasp  (see 
Fig.  181). 

Treatment  of  incomplete  abortion. — If  the  fmtns  has 
escaped  and  the  placenta,  or  incipient  placenta,  remains  behind, 
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it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  effect  an  early  and  complete 
evacuation  of  the  uterus.  Though  this  principle  is  generally 
accepted  by  all  good  authorities,  it  is  not  yet  universally  carried 
out  in  practice.  Digital  extraction  of  the  placenta  is  necessarily 
unpleasant  to  the  patient ; and,  if  she  is  intolerant  of  manipula- 
tion, and  reluctant  to  take  an  ansesthetic,  there  is  a temptation  to 
leave  the  case  to  nature — at  any  rate,  until  decomposition  occurs, 
or  constitutional  disturbance  arises.  It  is  true  that  the  patient 
generally  recovers,  if  this  practice  be  adopted,  and  that  the  placenta 
is  generally  expelled  after  a few  days.  Tlie  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, are  many.  There  is  some  risk  of  even  fatal  septicaemia. 
The  placenta,  if  adherent,  is  generally  not  expelled  till  softening 
by  decomposition  has  begun,  and  fragments  of  it  are  apt  even  then 
to  be  retained,  and  to  cause  persistent  or  recurrent  haemorrhage. 
The  patient  generally  goes  through  a stage  of  febrile  disturbance, 
due  to  some  degree  of  septic  absorption,  and  often  accompanied  by 
some  metritis,  pelvic  peritonitis,  or  cellulitis.  As  a result  of  this, 
the  natural  involution  of  the  uterus  is  I’etarded  by  the  active 
hyperaemia  kept  up  by  the  inflammation,  and  chronic  uterine 
trouble  is  apt  to  remain  afterwards. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  the  placenta  may  be  left  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  patient  is 
tolerant,  and  the  uterus  can  be  easily  cleared  out  without  an 
anaesthetic,  it  is  well  not  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  after  the  passage 
of  the  foetus.  The  cervix  is  then  sure  to  be  large  enough  to  let  the 
finger  pass  easily,  whereas  later  on  it  may  have  closed  up  again 
more  or  less.  If  an  ansesthetic  is  required,  ther&  should  be  an 
assistant  to  administer  it ; for  the  operation  must  be  carried  out 
very  deliberately  and  carefully,  and  an  imperfect  evacuation  is 
often  worse  than  no  interference  at  all.  Meanwhile  the  placenta 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  about  twelve,  or,  at 
the  outside,  twenty-four  liours.  If  the  assistance  of  an  expert  in 
obstetrics  is  available  for  the  operation,  it  is  often  of  advantage. 
If  there  is  hsemorrhage,  the  vagina  may  be  plugged  meanwhile, 
care  being  taken  either  to  use  iodoform  gauze  or  to  moisten  the 
strips  of  sterilised  lint  with  some  antiseptic  (see  p.  441),  such  as 
creolin  emulsion,  carbolic  oil,  or  iodised  glycerine,  and  not  to  leave 
the  plug  more  than  twelve  hours  at  the  utmost.  On  removal 
the  placenta  will  sometimes  be  found  lying  above  the  plug.  The 
less  the  hajmorrhage,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the 
placenta  is  finnly  adherent,  and  not  likely  to  be  exi)elled  by 
nature.  The  operation  is  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the 
method  already  described  (see  p]).  443 — 44.')). 

It  may  happen  that  the  case  is  only  seen  at  a later  stage,  when 
the  placenta  has  been  already  retained  for  days,  or  when  doubt 
exists  whether  it  has  come  away  or  not.  Or  again,  hajinorrhage 
may  be  persisting  or  recurrent  at  a considerable  interval,  even  for 
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weeks,  after  the  commencement  of  the  abortion.  The  presence  of 
an  offensive  discharge,  or  the  large  size  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
felt  bimanually,  will  be  a sign  that  the  uterus  is  certainly  not 
emptied.  In  any  case  the  principle  of  treatment  is  the  same  as  in 
the  former  instance,  namely,  to  explore  com- 
pletel}'  the  uterine  cavity  up  to  the  fundus, 
and  make  sure  that  it  is  entirely  emptied. 

The  course  of  action  to  be 
adopted  will  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  cervix. 
If  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  placenta  remains, 
especially  when  there  is 
enough  to  cause  an  offen- 
sive discharge,  the  cervix 
will  generally  remain  open 
enough  to  allow  the  finger 
to  be  passed  through  with 
steady  pressure,  an  auass- 
thetic  being  given  if  re- 
quired. If  the  cervix  has 
closed  up  too  much  for  this, 
as  is  often  the  case  if  only 
minute  fragments  of  pla- 
centa remain,  or  if  the 
ha3inorrhage  is  due  not  to 
retained  placenta,  but  to  a 
granular  or  villous  condi- 
tion of  the  uterine  mucous 
membrane  remaining  after 
the  abortion,  it  must  first 
be  dilated.  This  is  a case 
in  which  rapid  dilatation 
with  Hegar’s  dilators,  or 
some  other  mechanical  dila- 
tor, has  a decided  advantage 
over  the  use  of  tents,  as 
involving  less  risk  of  sep- 
tic absorption,  especially  if 
there  is  already  any  offensive 
discharge  or  febrile  disturbance.  The  method  of  using  Hegar’s 
dilators  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  442).  If  a tent  is  used 
at  all,  it  should  be  laminaria  or  tupelo. 

If  any  adherent  placenta  is  found,  the  finger  will  generally 
suffice  to  detach  it.  If  not,  a curette  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
If  there  is  evidence  of  sepsis,  or  decomposed  material  is  present, 
the  blunt  irrigating  curette  (Eig-  182)  may  be  employed,  so  that  tall 
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Fig.  182. — Irrigat- 
ing curette. 


Fig.  183. — Sim’s 
curette  with 
metal  handle. 
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debris  detached  is  at  once  washed  away  by  an  antiseptic  solution. 
Chinosol  1 in  400,  tinct.  iodi.  5j-  ad  Oj.,  or  iodide  of  mercury 
1 in  4,000,  in  boiled  water,  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose.  If  no  placenta  is  found, 
but  only  a roughened,  softened,  or  villous 
condition  of  mucous  membrane  as  a source 
of  hajmorrhage,  the  surface  should  be 
scraped  with  the  sharp  steel  curette  (Fig. 

183),  and  iodised  phenol  applied  afterwards 
on  a sound  or  Playfair’s  probe  wrapped 
in  absorbent  cotton  wool.  The  curette 
will  also  I’euiove  any  small  fragments  of 
ovum  or  decidua  which  may  remain  -acF 
herent.  The  stem,  being  made  of  copper, 
may  be  bent  to  suit  the  curve  of  the  genital 
canal,  the  curve  being  reversed  for  scrap- 
ing the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus.  Some 
authorities  advise  plugging  the  uterine 
cavity  with  iodoform  gauze  after  curetting. 

In  the  absence  of  sepsis  this  is  unnecessary, 
but  it  is  advisable  if  there  is  evidence  of 
septic  endometritis.  Sterilised  moist  iodo- 
form gauze,  10  per  cent.,  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  If  plugging  is  employed,  no 
caustic  should  be  used  to  the  endo- 
metrium. 

If  severe  febrile  symptoms  arise  within 
a few  days  after  an  abortion,  and  there  is 
not  evidence  that  the  uterus  has  been 
completely  emptied,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  there  is  septic  absorption  from  some 
portion  of  ovum  retained  in  the  uterine 
cavity.  There  will  sometimes  be  an  offen- 
sive discharge  to  indicate  this,  but  not 
always.  There  may  be  decomposing  matter 
in  the  uterus,  and  no  indication  of  it  in 
the  vagina,  especially  if  vaginal  syringing 
has  been  employed.  The  uterus  should 
be  explored  and  emptied  as  early  as  possible 
after  the  outset  of  the  septic  symptoms, 
the  use  of  a tent  being  avoided  if  possible. 

If  the  patient  is  seen  only  at  a late 

stage,  if  there  is  a local  swelling  of  pelvic  cellulitis  or  peri- 
tonitis to  account  for  the  febrile  attack,  if  the  cervix  has 
closed  up  and  uterine  discharge  ceased,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  decomposing  material  has  come  away,  it  may  be  desirable 
not  to  interfere  actively.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  curette  may 
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Fig.  184. — Bii(lii\’.s  double- 
action  catlieter. 
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be  used  for  diagnosis,  to  decide  whether  any  pieces  of  ovum 
still  remain. 

If  the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been  found  offensive,  the 
interior  should  be  washed  out  with  an  antiseptic^  A solution  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  2,000)  is  the  most  effective,  and  may 
be  afterwards  washed  away  with  a weaker  solution,  such  as  1 in 
4,000.  The  safest  method  is  to  attach  a glass  funnel  by  an  elastic 
tube  about  three  feet  long  to  a Budin’s  catheter  (Pig.  184,  p.  449). 
This  is  the  best  form  of  double-action  cathetei',  the  section  of  the 
tube  being  in  the  form  of  a horseshoe,  so  that  a deep  groove  is 
formed  outside  the  tube  for  the  return  current.  This  is  less 
likely  to  be  blocked  by  clots  or  shreds  than  a return  tube.  This 
form  of  catheter  is  made  in  various  sizes,  both  in  celluloid  and  in 
glass,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  the  instrument  shown,  the 
elastic  tube  conveying  the  fluid  is  attached  to  the  projection  at 
the  side,  and  the  end  stopped  by  the  cork.  The  opening  at  the 
end  is  intended  for  washing  out  the  tube.  A lai’ge  elastic  tube  is 
placed  over  it,  and  attached  to  a tap,  so  that  a strong  stream  of 
water  may  be  passed  through  the  tube.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Budin’s  catheter,  a gum  elastic  catheter,  not  large  enough  to  All 
U])  the  canal  of  the  cervi,x,  may  be  iiscd.  The  uterus  is  then 
washed  out  by  hydrostatic  i^i’cssure,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
entry  of  air  by  filling  the  tube  and  catheter,  and  placing  a clip 
uj)on  the  former,  before  introducing  the  catheter  into  the  uterus. 

The  so-called  j)lacental  or  fibrinous  polypus  (see  p.  436)  may 
offer  some  obstacle  to  detachment  by  the  fingei’,  if  the  pedicle  is 
small,  on  account  of  its  slippery  character.  In  some  cases  an 
ecraseur  has  been  used  for  its  removal,  but  this  will  hardly  ever 
be  necessary,  if  the  finger  is  adjusted  exactly  above  the  point  of 
attachment,  and  the  whole  mass  pressed  firmly  downwards. 

Treatment  of  abortion  in  the  later  months. — ^In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  interference  for  arrest  of  hsemorrhage  is  much 
more  rarely  I’cquircd  before  the  birth  of  the  foetus.  After  delivery, 
contraction  of  the  ii terns  must  be  secured,  as  in  labour  at  terra,  by 
external  pressure,  as  a safeguard  against  hajmorrhage.  An  attempt 
may  be  made  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta  by  the  method 
of  expression  (see  p.  234).  Tailing  this,  it  will  generally  be  neces- 
sary for  its  removal,  to  introduce  the  half  or  whole  hand  into  the 
vagina,  and  two  fingers  or  the  half  hand  into  the  uterus.  If  the 
placenta  is  attached  on  the  right  side  of  the  uterus,  it  is  most  easy 
to  detach  it  by  introducing  the  right  hand,  and  conversely,  so 
that  the  tips  of  the  fingers  may  detach  the  upper  border  of  the 
placenta  first. 

After-treatment. — Patients  are  commonly  inclined  to  make 
too  light  of  an  abortion,  and  to  get  about  too  soon.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  chronic  uterine  disease  is  so  often  a sequel.  As 
a rule  confinement  to  bed  as  long  as  after  labour  at  term,  or  at  any 
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i-ate  until  all  sanguineous  discharge  has  ceased,  is  desirable.  Af  te  r 
a severe  abortion  in  the  thii'd  or  fourth  month  with  difficult 
extraction  of  the  placenta,  still  more  prolonged  rest  is  often  called 
for.  Care  should  be  maintained  for  some  weeks  more,  with  a view 
to  the  subinvolution  of  the  uterus  which  is  apt  to  I’emain.  Involu- 
tion may  be  assisted  by  a coui’se  for  some  weeks  of  the  liquid 
extract  of  ergot  in  half-drachm  doses,  or  two  or  three  grains  of 
ergotin  in  pill  three  times  a day.  A grain  or  two  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  may  often  be  added  with  advantage,  or  iron  if  there  is 
anaemia  after  haemorrhage. 
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IT.EMORRTIAGE  IN  PREGNANCY. 

The  consideration  of  hrcmorrliage  in  the  earlier  months  of 
])regnancj  resolves  itself  almost  entirely  into  the  consideration  of 
threatened  ahortion,  wliicli  has  already  been  discussed.  For  the 
causes  tending  to  hrcmorrliage  tend  also  to  excite  jirematnre 
exjmlsion  of  the  ovum  ; and  the  lircmorrhage  itself,  by  separating 
the  placenta,  or  loading  to  the  formation  of  clots  whicli  irritate  the 
uterus,  increases  tliis  tenrlency.  Placenta  prrevia,  so  important  a 
cause  of  lucmori-liage  toward  tlio  end  of  pregnancy,  may  also  be  a 
cause  of  it  in  tlie  montlis  wliich  follow  tlie  differentiation  of  the 
placenta.  No  doubt  even  before  this,  an  incorrect  implantation 
of  the  ovum  may  have  the  same  effect,  though  such  a cause  will 
generally  escajie  recognition.  Placenta  prrnvia  is,  however,  only 
the  cause  of  a relatively  small  jiroportion  of  the  cases  of  hmmorrhage 
occurring  in  the  early  and  middle  months.  In  jiersistent  or 
recurrent  hamiorrhagc  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  without  obvious 
exciting  cause  of  aboi'tion,  placenta  prrevia  is  not  found  in  more 
than  one-tifth  of  the  cases.  Some  authorities,  however,  hold  that 
a development  of  part  of  the  placenta  on  the  decidua  reflexa  is  a 
more  frecpient  source  of  hfcmorrhage  and  aliortion  in  the  early 
months  than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

Menstruation  in  pregnancy. — 'I’hat  the  menstrual  nisus  does 
to  a certain  degree  persist  during  pregnancy  is  shown  by  the 
special  liability  to  abortion  at  what  would  have  been  menstrual 
jieriods,  as  well  as  by  the  presumed  onset  of  labour  at  the  tenth 
epoch  after  the  last  menstruation.  (Jvulation,  however,  during 
pregnancy  is  an  occurrence  of  extreme  rarity  (see  ji.  282).  It  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases  in  which  women  themselves  give  a 
history  of  menstruation  in  pregnancy,  the  bleeding  has  not  been 
sufficiently  regular  in  its  occurrence  to  entitle  it  to  this  descrip- 
tion, but  has  been  really  a bleeding  indicating  a thi’eatened 
abortion.  Menstruation  in  pregnancy  is  occasionally  met  with, 
but  is  extremely  rare,  so  that,  in  any  case  of  doubtful  pregnancy, 
the  persistence  of  menstruation,  however  scanty,  is  a strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  pi’egnancy  existing.  The  occurrence  of  one 
menstruation,  or  apparent  menstruation,  after  conceiition,  is  not, 
however,  so  very  uncommon.  It  is  much  more  rare  for  it  to  be 
repeated  two,  three,  four,  or  five  times,  and  still  far  more  so  for 
it  to  continue  up  to,  or  nearly  up  to,  full  term. 
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Up  to  the  fourth  month  there  is  a decidual  cavity,  between 
the  decidua  vera  and  reflexa,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  for 
menstruation  to  take  place  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. It  is  not  positively  known  whether  in  the  menstruation  of 
pregnancy  any  exfoliation  of  the  surface  takes  place,  as  in  ordinary 
menstruation,  but  this  can  hardly  occur  to  any  extent  without 
involving  also  the  separation  of  the  decidua  serotina. 

Women  who  menstruate  in  pregnancy  rarely  have  a perfectly 
healthy  uterus.  Sometimes  they  have  suffered  previously  from 
menorrhagia.  Frequently  they  are  multipart,  and  have  erosion 
or  granular  inflammation  of  the  cervix  from  the  effect  of  previous 
parturition.  It  is  believed  that,  in  many  cases,  this  inflamed 
cervix  is  the  site  of  the  bleeding.  If  the  blood  comes  from  the 
l)ody  of  the  uterus,  probably  exfoliation  or  rupture  of  superficial 
vessels  is  only  slight.  After  the  fourth  month,  if  menstruation 
continues,  either  the  blood  must  come  from  the  cervix,  or  there 
must  be,  in  fact,  a threatening  of  abortion  at  each  month.  A 
double  uterus  has  not  been  found  to  exist  in  recorded  cases  of 
menstruation  in  the  later  months,  and  would  not  account  for  the 
occurrence  if  it  did  exist,  for  the  decidua  formed  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated side  is  generally  retained  until  after  parturition.  Menstrua- 
tion in  pregnancy  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a morbid 
occurrence,  and  women  who  so  menstruate  should  take  special 
care  to  rest  at  the  periods,  as  being  liable  to  the  risk  of  abortion. 


H.(Emorrhage  in  the  later  Months  of  Pregnancy,  Placenta 
Pr.^evia,  Accidental  Haemorrhage. 

It  has  been  usual  to  divide  hsemorrhage  in  the  later  months  of 
pregnancy,  and  before  parturition,  into  two  classes,  “ unavoidable 
luemoi-rhage,”  that  is,  haemorrhage  due  to  placenta  pnevia,  or 
implantation  of  the  placenta  so  low  down  in  the  uterus  that 
it  must  become  detached  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and 
“accidental  hmniorrhage,”  or  haemorrhage  due  to  partial  separation 
of  a normally  situated  placenta. 


Placenta  Pilevia. 

Definition. — In  placenta  prmvia,  the  placenta,  instead  of  being 
attached  near  the  fundus,  is  situated  low  down  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  and  is  found  in  the  later  months  cither  approximating  to 
or  overlapping  the  internal  os,  so  that  a jairt  of  its  insertion  is  on 
the  lower  segment  of  the  uterine  body  which  has  to  bo  stretched 
to  allow  the  feetus  to  pass.  In  Fig.  185,  p.  454,  it  is  evident  that 
dilatation  of  the  os  to  the  size  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
inevitably  detaches  the  lower  part  of  the  placenta,  whether  it  stops 
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just  short  of  the  internal  os  or  overlaps  it.  When  it  was  believed, 
as  foiiueily,  that  a large  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix  was 
taken  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  with  the 
iidvance  of  pregnancy,  it  was  thought  that  the  placenta  might  be 
attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cervix.  The  phrase  which 
has  more  recently  been  used  of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the 
cervical  zone  ’ of  the  uterus  has  also  led  sometimes  to  miscon- 
ception. It  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  only 


Fig.  18.’3. — Placenta  pnevia.  Two  varieties  of  insertion  are  indicated:  one  in 
wliicli  tlie  ijlaccnia  overlaps  considerably  the  internal  os,  and  would  appear 
as  a coinirlete  jdacenta  prajvia  when  the  os  was  partially  dilated  ; one  in 
which  it  is  attached  just  short  of  the  internal  os,  and  would  appear  as  partial 
placenta  prtevia,  when  the  os  was  partially  dilated. 

the  body  of  the  uterus  can  give  attachment  to  the  ovum,  and  that 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  is  not  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
Although  the  theory  of  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
cervix  has  again  been  revived  of  late  (see  p.  118),  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  placenta  prajvia  covering  the  internal  os  uteri 
(see  Fig.  187,  p.  457)  at  any  rate,  the  internal  os  remains  undilated 
up  to  the  time  that  haemorrhage  first  occurs. 

Causation. — The  position  of  the  placenta,  when  it  is  found  to 
be  praevia  in  the  later  months  of  pregnancy,  may  result  either 
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from  the  ovum  having  been  originally  attached  in  the  lower 
secernent  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  or  from  part  of  the  placenta 
hfu'ing  been  developed  upon  the  decidua  reflexa  on  the  lower  side 
of  the'^ovum,  or  from  both  these  conditions  combined.  Both  have 
been  demonstrated  as  existing  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy. 

Now  that  it  is  known  that  the  ovum  burrows  at  once  into  the 
mucous  membrane  on  its  attachment,  it  is  evident  that  a placenta 
covering  the  internal  os  befoi'e  dilatation  can  only  be  due  to  a 
rcflexal  development  of  placenta,  since  the  ovum  must  have  been 
orisinally  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  os.  It  is  probable  that 
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Fig.  186. — Diagram  of  reflexal  development  of  placenta  at  three  months’ 
pregnancy,  which  would  lead  to  placenta  prsevia  overlapping  the  internal 
os  in  the  later  months. 


both  causes  act  together  in  producing  a complete  placenta  praevia. 
For,  if  the  ovum  is  attached  near  to  the  internal  os,  the  expansion 
of  the  decidua  scrotina  will  be  impossible  in  the  direction  of  the 
cervical  canal,  and  the  necessary  placental  space  may  in  conse- 
quence be  obtained  by  its  development  on  the  decidua  I'eflexa, 
which  eventually  becomes  adherent  to  the  uterine  wall  so  as  to 
overlap  the  internal  os. 

Placenta  prajvia  is  very  rai’e  in  primipara),  and  is  relatively 
common  in  women  who  have  had  a large  number  of  children.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  it  depends  upon  some  morbid  condition  of 
the  uterus  previous  to  conception,  and  this  conclusion  is  often 
confirmed  by  the  previous  history  of  patients  in  whom  this 
condition  is  found.  It  is  probable  that  the  chief  element  in 
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causation  is  a dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  due  to  subin- 
volution, hypertrophy,  or  endometritis.  The  effect  of  this  is  likely 
to  be  that  the  ovum,  instead  of  being  arrested . at  once  by  the 
mucous  membrane  nearly  filling  up  the  cavity  when  it  reaches  the 
uterus  from  the  Fallopian  tube,  is  liable  to  fall  down  to  a lower 
part  of  the  uterus  before  it  becomes  attached.  It  is  possible  also 
that  a moi'bid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  itself,  rendering 
immediate  adhesion  of  the  ovum  less  easy,  may  have  some  influence 
in  the  matter.  Some  authorities  have  ascribed  placenta  praevia 
entirely  to  refle.val  development  of  the  placenta.  The  possibility 
of  a very  low  attachment  to  the  ovum,  however,  is  demonstrated 
by  a case,  figured  by  Hunter,’*^  of  an  abortion  of  four  weeks,  in 
which  there  is  a complete  decidual  cast  of  the  uterus,  with  an 
ovum  implanted  at  its  lowest  e.vtremity.  A placenta  pra)via  is 
often  found  thinner  and  more  widespread  than  usual.  The 
c.xplanation  may  be  either  that  a more  e.xtendcd  placenta  has  a 
greater  chance  of  overlapping  the  zone  of  detachment,  or  that  the 
rclle.xal  portion  of  the  placenta,  to  which  there  is  less  free  access 
of  blood,  has  to  be  more  widespread  to  compensate  for  this  defect. 
I’lie  latter  principle  liolds  true  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  for 
there  is  generally  a special  tliinness  around  the  position  of  the 
internal  os,  and  in  tliat  ])art  of  the  placenta  wliich  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  internal  os  to  the  main  mass. 

Varieties. — It  has  been  usual  to  divide  placenta  prasvia  into 
three  varieties,  complete,  or  central,  when  the  whole  of  the  os  is 
covered  by  placenta;  partial,  when  it  is  only  partially  covered; 
and  marginal,  when  the  placenta  just  reaches  the  edge  of  the  os. 
The  true  view  of  the  relation  of  placenta  prajvia  to  the  internal 
os  being  adopted,  these  varieties  have  no  longer  any  strict  accuracy. 
'I’he  varieties  are  still  retained,  but  are  judged  of  according  to  the 
relation  of  the  placenta  to  the  internal  os  when  an  examination  is 
made,  partial  dilatation  of  the  os  having  taken  place.  The  classi- 
fication of  any  given  case  may  therefore  vary  according  to  the 
stage  of  dilatation  reached.  Many  cases  in  which  the  placeuta 
overlapped  the  undilated  os  will  appear  as  cases  of  only  partial 
placenta  jjrecvia  at  the  later  stage ; and  many  again  in  which  it 
only  approached  the  os  and  did  not  overlap  it  at  all  wall  likewise 
appear,  at  the  same  stage,  as  cases  of  partial  placenta  prsevia, 
only  somewhat  less  in  degree.  Further,  the  edge  of  the  placenta 
may  reach  within  the  zone  of  necessary  detachment,  and  yet  never 
overlap  the  internal  os  at  all,  even  when  dilated.  In  sucli  cases 
the  placenta  would  be  detected  only  if  the  finger  were  passed 
within  the  uterus.  It  is  only  when  the  placenta  approximates  more 
or  less  toward  a central  position  that  it  continues  to  appear  as  a 
complete  placenta  prasvia  throughout  the  whole  dilatation  stage. 


* Aiiat.  Uteri  Hmnani  Grav,,  I’l.  XXXIV.,  Uig.  1. 
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A more  exact  classification  may  be  made  of  placenta  prrevia  as 
it  exists  before  any  dilatation  of  the  internal  os  has  begun.  There 
are  then  only  two  varieties,  one  in  which  the  placenta  only 
approximates  to  the  internal  os,  but  does  not  overlap  it,  and  one 
in  which  it  overlaps  it.  The  first  is  called  marginal  placenta 
prfevia ; the  second  must  be  called  complete  placenta  prmvia ; 
even  if  only  the  edge  of  the  placenta  overlaps  the  os  (Eig.  187). 


Fig.  187.  Placenta  praevia,  undisturbed  by  any  commencement  of  labour.  The 
placenta  just  covers  the  internal  os  ; the  cervical  canal  is  intact.  (After 
Ahlfeld.) 


^equency. — Tho  frequency  of  placenta  j)ra3via  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  1 in  573  (Johnson  and  Sinclair  : 
DuVdin)  to  1 in  1,564  deliveries  (Schwarz:  Germany).  In  tho 
Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  in  49,845  deliveries,  the  propor- 
tion was  1 in  534.  Only  about  4'4  per  cent,  were  primiparse. 

Patholcgioal  Anatomy. — The  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  equivalent  to  a hemisphere  in  shape,  the 
undilated  internal  os  being  at  the  centre  of  the  curved  surface!  In 
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its  dilatation  for  the  passage  of  the  child  this  hemisphere  has  to  be 
converted  into  a cylinder  equal  in  capacity  to  the  circumference  of 
the  hemisphere.  Hence  each  ring  of  the  hemisphere  has  to  he 
stretched,  the  stretching  rapidly  increasing  in  degree  as  the  os  is 
approached.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that,  when  the 
attachment  of  the  placenta  overlaps  any  ring  of  the  uterus  which 
is  stretched  at  all  considerably,  the  placenta  cannot  follow  the 
stretching  hut  becomes  detached,  and  so  causes  inevitable 
ha>morrhage  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  If  the  foetal  head,  as 
presented  to  the  genital  canal,  be  taken  as  about  3-^  inches  in 
average  diameter,  and  the  lower  segment  of  the  iiterus  therefore 
comjiarcd  to  a hcmispliere  having  the  same  diameter,  it  will  be 
found  tlie  zone  of  the  uterus  liable  to  stretching  extends  about 
2.^  indies  from  the  original  position  of  the  internal  os,  the  distance 
being  measured  from  the  os  along  the  chord,  or  nearly  3 inches,  if 
measured  along  the  arc.  There  is  a narrow  zone,  at  the  upper  part 
of  this  dilatable  zone,  in  which  the  stretching  is  only  slight,  and 
the  placenta  may  bo  able  to  yield  to  it  without  detachment.  Any 
sliglit  degree,  howevei’,  of  those  causes  liable  to  cause  detachment 
of  a normally  situated  placenta,  sncli  as  shocks  or  blows,  will  he 
apt,  during  the  lirst  stage  of  labour,  to  cause  detachment  and 
bleeding  very  easily,  the  placenta  being  already  on  the  strain. 
Speaking  roughly,  it  may  be  estimated  that  a zone  reaching  to 
about  two  inches  from  tlie  nndilatcd  internal  os,  measuring  along 
the  arc,  is  the  zone  of  necessary  detachment,  and  that  above  this 
tliero  is  anotlier  zone  measuring  about  an  inch  or  a little  more  in 
width,  Avhich  is  the  zone  of  possible  detachment,  or  dangerous 
insertion.  If  the  placental  attachment  overlaps  the  first  zone, 
hremorrhage  in  labour  is  unavoidable ; if  it  overlaps  only  the 
second,  liaiinon-hage  may  occur  from  slight  causes.  Above  these 
zones  is  the  area  of  safe  attachment,  so  far  as  concerns  the  effect 
of  dilatation.  The  placenta  is  in  fact  detached  by  the  same 
mechanism  which  normally  detaches  the  chorion  from  the 
uterine  wall  near  the  lower  pole  of  the  ovum,  and  allows  the 
bag  of  membranes  to  advance  into  the  cervix  and  begin  the 
dilatation  of  the  internal  os.  Such  tendency  to  advance  of  the 
presenting  pole  of  the  ovum  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  transverse 
stretching  of  the  placental  site  in  causing 'detachment  of  the 
placenta,  especially  when  the  placenta  pra:via  is  complete. 

Source  of  the  hlood. — The  blood  comes  mainly  from  the  arteries 
and  veins  in  the  uterine  wall  separated  from  the  placenta,  but  to 
some  extent  also  from  the  separated  placental  surface,  especially 
from  the  margin  which,  at  any  moment,  has  just  been  separated. 
It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  the  blood,  constantly 
entering  the  maternal  blood-spaces  which  permeate  the  whole 
placenta,  would  continuously  pour  out  through  the  open  moiiths 
of  the  vessels  on  the  separated  surface.  Sir  James  Simpson, 
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indeed,  maintained  that  this  was  the  main  source  of  bleeding. 
Any  such  continuous  loss  from  the  placenta  is,  however,  prevented 
by  thrombosis  taking  place  in  the  detached  portion.  Arterial 
bleeding  from  the  uterine  wall  is,  to  a certain  extent,  kept  in 
check  by  that  very  stretching  of  the  uterine  wall  which  separates 
the  placenta.  A patient,  therefore,  hardly  ever  bleeds  to  death 
with  the  rapidity  sometimes  seen  in  bleeding  from  the  placental 
site  in  post-partum  heemorrhage. 

Catise  of  bleeding  befoi-e  full  term. — The  cause  of  the  unavoidable 
haemorrhage  in  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  obvious  enough,  but 
there  have  been  various  theories  to  account  for  the  haemorrhage 
often  beginning  in  pregnancy,  especially  during  the  last  two  or 
tlu-ee  months.  When  it  was  believed  that  the  cervix  Avas  taken 
up  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  the  course  of  pregnancy,  such 
expansion  of  the  cervix  from  above  was  believed  to  separate  the 
placenta ; but  then  there  was  no  explanation  why  the  haemorrhage 
did  not  always  begin  before  labour.  Barnes  has  supposed  that 
detachment  is  caused  by  excess  of  the  growth  of  the  placenta  over 
that  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  lower  uterine  segment,  Avhich 
is  not  adapted  for  its  attachment.  Matthews  Duncan  has  supposed 
that  the  causes  are  similar  to  those  of  accidental  heemorrhage, 
only  that  they  act  with  greater  facility  when  the  placenta  is 
prajvia.  The  real  main  reason  appears  to  be  that,  although  the 
cervix  is  not  usually  taken  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  long- 
before  the  onset  of  labour,  yet  a slight  temporary  or  permanent 
dilatation  of  the  internal  os  is  very  coramom  in  the  last  two 
months  of  pregnancy.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  occasional 
uterine  contractions  which  do  not  cause  any  feeling  of  pain  (see 
p.  136).  Thus,  in  multipart,  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  the  last 
month  or  two,  to  be  able  to  pass  the  finger  through  the  internal 
os,  and  feel  the  head  presenting.  And  any,  even  the  slightest, 
commencement  of  such  dilatation  of  the  small  internal  os  must 
cause  detachment  of  the  placenta  at  its  edges,  when  it  overlaps 
the  internal  os.  Again,  it  is  probable  that  the  placenta  when 
attached  over  the  internal  os  is  more  liable  to  detachment  from 
coitns  or  other  mechanical  causes  than  when  normally  situated. 
1*  or  shocks  and  jars  are  communicated  more  directly  to  the  pelvis 
than  to  the  fundus  of  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  moreover,  in  the 
upright  position  of  the  woman  intra-vascular  pressure  is  greater 
at  the  ijlacenta  wlien  this  is  pnevia.  In  this  case  the  hajmorrhage 
would  be  tndy  analogous  to  “ accidental  lucmorrhage,”  only 
produced  with  greater  facility. 

Besides  its  frecpient  thinness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  os,  the 
placenta  often  shows  old  thrombosis  in  the  part  abnormally 
situated,  if  there  has  been  partial  detachment  some  time  before 
labour,  and  consequent  degeneration  of  the  villi.  The  lower 
segment  of  the  uterus  is  thicker  than  usual  in  consequence  of  the 
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increased  blood  supply  attracted  to  it  through  the  placental 
attacliment.  This  extra  thickness  sometimes  offers  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  easy  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  Thus  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases  of  the  so-called  “trismus”  of  the  uterus, 
or  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  forming  a grave  obstacle  to 
delivery,  have  been  cases  of  placenta  prmvia. 

Presentation  of  foetus. — In  placenta  prmvia  the  frequency  of 
abnormal  presentation  is  very  much  greater  than  the  average. 
According  to  Midler’s  statistics,*  the  j:)roportion  of  vertex  pre- 
sentation is  only  67  per  cent,  instead  of  nearly  97  per  cent.,  the 
normal  proportion  ; while  pelvic  presentations  form  9 *.3  per  cent, 
(compared  with  the  normal  2‘4  per  cent.),  and  shoulder  or  trans- 
verse ])resentations,  23  per  cent,  (compared  with  the  normal 
t)’-l  per  cent.).  'I’his  result  is  partly  duo  to  the  frequency  of 
premature  labour,  but  it  appears  to  show  that  placenta  prmvia 
forms  an  obstacle  to  the  axis  or  the  child  lying  in  the  axis  of 
the  uterus.  'I’lic  bulk  of  the  placenta  itself,  which  prevents  the 
head  lying  so  low  in  the  pelvis  in  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus,  is  prol)ably  the  principal  cause,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
greater  i-elative  expansion  of  tlie  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
bas  also  some  influence.  Prolapse  of  the  funis  is  also  rela- 
tively-much  more  frequent  in  ])laconta  prmvia,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  greater  vicinity  to  the  os  uteri  of  its  outer 
attachment. 

Symptoms  and  course. — y\lthough  placenta  prmvia  may  be 
a cause  of  abortion  in  the  early  mouths,  yet  cases  positively 
recognised  as  of  this  nature  commonly  cause  symptoms  only 
within  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy.  'I’he  characteristic 
symptom  is  sudden  and  unexpected  bleeding  from  the  uterus, 
without  adequate  cause.  Sometimes  it  is  induced  by  moderate 
exertion,  such  as  standing  or  walking,  but  it  may  come  on  when 
the  patient  is  in  bed  or  asleep.  The  cases  of  early  hmmorrhage 
(seventh  or  eighth  month)  are  generally  those  in  which  the 
placenta  overlaps  the  undilated  internal  os.  If  the  margin  of 
the  placenta  reaches,  or  is  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  os,  bleeding 
may  begin  rather  later  ; if  the  placental  attachment  only  encroaches 
moderately  upon  the  zone  of  unavoidable  detachment,  bleeding 
generally  only  begins  either  with  the  stage  of  painless  dilatation 
of  the  internal  os  premonitory  of  labour,  or  after  manifest  labour 
pains  have  begun.  The  first  bleeding  may  be  so  violent  as  to 
cause  extreme  amcmia,  and  even  quickly  cause  death.  This  is 
more  apt  to  be  the  case  when  it  occurs  at  or  near  full  term.  The 
bleeding  which  occurs  earlier  in  pregnancy,  unaccompanied  by  any 
pain,  is  generally  not  so  severe  <at  first,  and  may  cease  after  a 
short  time.  It  recurs  from  time  to  time,  either  on  slight  exertion 
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or  without  any  cause,  and,  when  the  first  stage  of  labour  begins 
it  is  apt  to  be  very  copious.  Premature  labour  often  comes  on, 
either  after  the  first,  or,  more  frequently,  with  subsequent 
hajinorriiages.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  such  violent  hajinorrhage, 
but  continuous  oozing  goes  on  for  days  or  weeks. 

If  left  to  nature,  the  case  may  end  in  death  from  haemorrhage 
before  delivery.  If,  however,  the  uterus  acts  vigorously,  a natural 
limit  is  put  to- the  bleeding,  especially  when  the  dilated  os  is  only 
partially  covered  by  placenta,  so  tliat  there  is  no  obstaolo  to  the 
rapid  descent  of  tlie  foetus.  The  advancing  head  presses  the 
])lacenta  firmly  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  thus  forms  a plug. 
The  tendency  to  hemorrhage  is  less  when  once  the  placenta  is 
separated  so  far  as  separation  is  inevitable,  but  it  may  still  go  on 
from  the  placental  site,  if  the  uterus  is  not  active  enough  to  cause 
pressure  upon  this.  If  the  attachment  is  nearly  central,  the 
placenta  may  be  detached  entirely  by  uterine  action  and  expelled 
before  the  foetus.  The  result  may  be  favourable,  if  the  uterus  is 
acting  strongly  ; and  the  child  even  has  been  born  alive.  In  the 
Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  however,  the  two  cases  of  placenta 
praevia  in  which  this  incident  occurred  were  both  fatal  through 
haemorrhage. 

Rare  cases  of  placenta  prmvia  are  observed  in  which  hardly  any 
appreciable  haemorrhage  occurs  throughout  the  entire  course. 
These  are  cases  in  which  the  separation  only  begins  with  labour, 
and  in  which  the  uterus  is  active  throughout.  Other  rare  cases 
again  have  been  recorded,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  haemor- 
rhage at  the  time  of  labour  itself.  In  these  instances,  the  placenta 
must  have  been  separated  at  an  earlier  period  so  far  as  needful,  and 
thrombosis  have  taken  place  in  the  vessels. 

The  labour  pains  in  placenta  praevia  arc  frequently  feeble, 
partly,  in  many  cases,  from  the  labour  being  premature,  partly 
from  the  patient’s  exhaustion  through  the  hemorrhage.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  cervix  uteri  sometimes  proves  unusually 
rigid,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  the  hemorrhage  to  relax 
it.  Post-partum  hemorrhage  also  is  liable  to  occur,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  same  condition  of  exhaustion,  and  soon  tells 
seriously  on  the  already  anemic  patient. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  last  three  months,  and  especially  witliin 
the  last  two  months  of  pregnancy,  placenta  previa  is  always  the 
most  probable  explanation,  if  sudden  and  considerable  hemorrhage 
comes  on  without  sufficient  exciting  cause,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  pain,  and  the  probability  is  increased  if  similar  attacks 
of  hemorrhage  are  repeated.  On  vaginal  examination,  if  hemor- 
rhage has  been  only  slight  or  moderate,  the  internal  os  may  not 
be  permeable  to  the  finger.  'I'here  is  then  no  absolutely  certain 
means  of  physical  diagnosis,  but  the  uterus  round  the  cervix  may 
feel  unduly  thick,  and  the  hard  outline  of  the  liead  will  not  be 
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tangible  tlu-ougli  it,  nor  will  ballottemeut  be  obtainable,  at  any 
rate  where  placenta  is  situated.  There  is  no  certainty  in  any 
auscultatory  signs,  such^as  finding  the  uterine  souffle  lower  down 
in  the'groins  than  usual.  Vaginal  stethoscopy  has  been  pi-oposed, 
but  could  only  be  of  use  to  those  who  had  practised  it  much  in 
normal  cases.  If  hfcmorrhage  is  very  considerable,  the  internal 
os  will  probably  allow  the  finger  to  pass  on  a little  pressure,  even 
if  not  already  more  dilated.  If  the  os  lies  high  up,- the  half  hand, 
or  if  neocssary  the  whole  hand,  should  be  passed  into  the  vagina 
in  order  to  assiu’e  the  diagnosis.  When  the  finger  can  once  be 
passed  through  the  cervix  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  spongy  mass  of 
the  placenta  could  only  be  mistaken  for  clot.  Clot  is  easily 
removable  by  the  finger,  is  less  firm  and  spongy,  while  the  placenta 
will  be  found  continuous  with  the  membranes  if  these  can  be 
reached.  It  must  be  rememl)ercd  that,  if  only  just  overlap])ing  the 
original  internal  os,  the  edge  of  the  placenta  is  often  much  thinner 
and  more  membranous  than  usual.  Uidess  the  insertion  is  very 
nearly  central,  it  will  generally  not  be  difficult,  passing  the  hand 
into  the  vagina,  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  jjlacenta  in  some  direc- 
tion, find  there  the  membrane.s,  and  through  them  make  out  what 
the  presentation  of  the  foetus  is.  If  the  membranes  cannot  at 
first  be  reached,  the  direction  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the  placenta 
will  generally  be  indicated  either  by  that  part  of  the  placenta 
which  is  thinnest,  or  by  that  which  is  most  separated.  Usually 
the  two  indications  coincide. 

Prognosis. — Placenta  prmvia  is  one  of  the  gravest  complica- 
tions of  the  puerperal  state  for  the  mother,  and  the  pi’ognosis  is 
still  graver  for  the  child.  I'^or  the  mother,  besides  the  immediate 
risk  of  Incmorrhage,  there  is  that  of  septicajraia  after  labour.  This 
is  d>ie  ]>artly  to  the  inci’cased  tendency  to  absorption  from 
emptiness  of  the  vessels,  partly  to  the  low  position  of  the  placental 
site,  more  exposed  to  the  lochial  dischai'ge  flowing  over  it,  partly 
to  the  manual  interference  and  manipulation  of  the  placental  site 
which  may  have  been  found  necessary.  For  the  child  the  main 
danger  is  that  of  asphyxia  from  loss  of  maternal  blood  and  separa- 
tion of  a great  part  of  ijlacenta.  There  is  also  often  that  of 
immaturity,  or  maljjosition,  or  the  increased  risk  involved  by 
version.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity  the  maternal  mortality 
previous  to  1885  was  16T  percent.  Koblanck  reported  a moi'tality 
of  3‘8  per  cent,  in  467  cases  in  the  Eraucnklinik  in  Berlin.  In 
178  cases  treated  by  bipolar  version  by  eleven  different  operators, 
the  mortality  was  4'5  per  cent.  ; but  in  93  cases  thus  treated  by 
three  operators,  Hofmeier,  Behm,  and  Loiner,*  it  was  only  1 ]ier 
cent.  The  mortality  to  the  children  is  generally  about  60  per 


* “On  combined  turning  in  the  treatment  of  plaeonta  prmvia, ” Amer.  Jourii. 
of  Obst.,  XVII.,  p.  1256.  1884. 
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cent.  Kiistuer,*  however,  who  employs  Champetier  de  Ribes’  bag 
extensively,  reports  a mortality  of  only  35  per  cent.  It  is  readily 
understood  that  the  result  to  the  mother  depends  largely  upon 
the  skilfulness  of  the  treatment,  and  the  speed  with  which  medical 
assistance  is  obtained.  The  danger  is  greater  the  earlier  the 
bleeding  commences,  the  less  it  is  accompanied  by  uterine  action, 
the  more  nearly  central  is  the  placental  insertion,  and  the  greater 
the  antemia  which  is  brought  about  before  actual  labour. 

Treatment. — A patient  having  placenta  prsevia  is  never  safe 
until  delivery  is  completed  ; and  the  chief  danger  is  that  of  violent 
htemorrhage  occurring  in  the  absence  of  medical  assistance.  The 
general  principles  of  treatment  are  to  bring  on  labour  quickly,  to 
shorten  the  process  of  delivery  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without 
any  foi’cible  interference,  which  would  incur  the  risk  of  laceration 
or  bruising,  and  meanwhile  to  limit  the  amount  of  hsemorrhage  by 
securing  some  form  of  pressure  upon  the  placental  site. 

Induction  of  labour. — As  a rule  it  is  desirable  to  induce  labour 
as  soon  as  a positive  diagnosis  can  be  made.  The  only  exception 
to  this  is  the  case  when  pregnancy  has  not  reached  the  seventh 
month,  when  haemorrhage  is  very  slight,  and  when  medical  assist- 
ance can  be  obtained  at  short  notice.  It  may  then  be  desirable 
to  attempt  to  prolong  the  pregnancy  up  to  seven  months  in  the 
interest  of  the  child,  if  there  is  anxiety  to  save  it.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  chance  of  this  is  somewhat  remote 
in  a case  in  which  haemorrhage  begins  so  early,  since  the  placenta 
then  probably  overlaps  the  internal  os.  If  it  be  decided  to  tempo- 
rise, the  patient  should  be  kept  completely  in  bed,  and  opium  or 
morphia  administered  so  long  as  any  bleeding  occurs.  A uUrse 
may  be  instructed  to  plug  the  vagina  in  case  of  any  sudden 
bleeding. 

If  it  be  decided  to  induce  labour,  the  cervix  not  being  yet 
permeable  to  the  finger,  a hot  vaginal  douche  may  first  be 
employed,  and  then  one  or  more  tiipelo  tents  placed  in  the  cervix, 
and  the  vagina  plugged  beneath  them  in  the  manner  already 
described  (see  p.  441).  In  five  or  six  hours  tents  and  jjlugs 
should  be  removed,  and  the  vaginal  douche  used  with  perchloride 
of  mei’cury  1 in  2,000.  If  the  cervix  is  not  yet  permeable  to  two 
fingers,  it  will  probably  be  possible  to  introduce  the  smallest 
hydrostatic  dilator,  and  so  continue  the  dilatation. 

Plufjf/incj  the  vagina  and  cervix. — If,  at  the  onset  of  htemorrhage, 
the  cervix  is  found  too  small  to  admit  the  finger  to  make  a positive 
diagnosis,  or  if,  while  allowing  the  placenta  to  be  felt,  it  is  still 
too  small  to  allow  two  fingers  to  pass,  plugging  the  vagina  is  a 
valuable  resource,  and  one  which  can  always  be  carried  out  with 
the  materials  at  liand.  It  used  to  be  considered  permissible  in 

“ Ueber  Placenta  pnevia,”  Verb.  d.  deuiseben  Gc.sell.  f.  Gyn.  1897,  p.  277. 
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placenta  prtevia  and  not  in  accidental  hsemorrhage,  from  the  idea 
that,  in  the  former  case,  the  plug  actually  compresses  the  bleeding 
site.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  is  always  really  the 
case;  and  the  most  valuable  effect  is  that  of  stimulating  the 
uterus  by  reflex  action.  The  plugging  is  dangerous  rather  than 
useful  unless  two  points  are  specially  regarded  : first,  that  antisepsis 
is  maintained ; and,  secondly,  that  the  pluggiug  is  mechanically 
etticient,  and  really  fills  and  distends  the  vagina.  The  plug  may 
be  either  of  sterilised  iodoform  or  other  antiseptic  gauze,  or  else 
of  plain  gauze  or  cotton  wool  sterilised  by  boiling,  and  soaked  in  a 
somewhat  dilute  antise])tic,  such  as  chinosol  1 in  500  or  creolin 
emulsion  1 iii  100  parts  of  boiled  water.  If  gauze  is  used,  a 
rather  thin  strip  should  be  taken,  and  with  the  aid  of  a Sim’s 
speculum  packed  all  round  the  cervix,  before  the  os  is  covered. 
'I'hc  vagina  should  then  be  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  down  to  its 
outlet ; and  finally  a perineal  pad  placed  over  it,  upon  which  firm 
pressure  is  made  by  a "f  bandage  fixed  to  a tight  abdominal 
binder.  If  cotton  wool  is  used,  the  pieces  should  be  taken  one  by 
one,  scpieezed  of  superfluous  moisture,  and  compressed  into  a small 
compa.s8  before  insertion.  The  plug  should  not  be  left  more  than 
about  twelve  hours.  For  if  clots  are  allowed  to  remain  and  become 
decomposed  above  the  ping,  symptoms  of  septic  absorjAion  may 
commence  even  before  delivery,  and  end  in  perpetual  septica3inia 
afterwards.  Some  recomniend,  instead  of  the  vaginal  plug,  the 
use  in  the  vagina  of  ah  india-rubber  dilator,  distended  so  as  to  fill 
the  canal.  This  excites  uterine  action  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  “ colpeurynter,”  a hydrostatic  vaginal  dilatoi’,  used  in  Germany 
for  the  induction  of  labour.  An  air-ball  vaginal  pessary  inflated 
by  a small  air-pump  may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose.  It 
requires,  however,  more  careful  watching  than  the  vaginal  plug, 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  get  displaced,  and  that  it  sufficiently 
distends  the  vagina.  If  it  does  so,  it  is  a more  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  uterus  than  the  ordinary  vaginal  plug. 

Use  of  hydrostatic  dilators. — If  a hydrostatic  dilator  can  be 
introduced  into  the  cervix,  it  is  preferable  to  a vaginal  plug,  for  it 
dilates  the  cervix  more  rapidly,  and  stimulates  uterine  action  more 
powerfully.  It  will  often  be  possible  to  introduce  the  smallest 
size  when  the  cervix  admits  one  finger,  if  the  improved  form  of 
Barnes’  dilator,  described  in  Chapter  XXVII.,  be  used.  The  cervix 
will  then  probably  be  dilated  enough  within  an  hour  to  allow 
of  bijDolar  version.  Champetier  dc  Ribes’  dilating  bag  (see 
Chapter  XXVIl.)  may  also  be  used,  and,  from  its  large  size  and 
conical  shape,  will  form  a still  more  efficient  hasmostatic,  by  com- 
pressing the  placenta,  while  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  bo  expelled 
until  the  os  is  dilated,  and  thus  it  aflbrds  a greater  security  against 
hsjemorrhage.  But,  for  the  introduction  of  this,  the  os  must  be 
large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  the  labour  therefore  .advanced 
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enough  for  bipolar  version.  If  the  bag  does  not  completely  arrest 
hieinorrhage  a weight  of  2 lb.  may  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  it 
by  a string  and  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

Hydrostatic  dilators  are  also  useful  when  the  membranes  are 
already  ruptured  and  haemorrhage  continues,  in  order  to  secure  a 
sufficient  dilatation  of  the  cervix  to  allow  internal  version  or  the 
application  of  forceps. 

Digital  separation  of  placenta. — If  the  placenta  remains  partially 
attached  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  os,  the  process  of  dilatation 
is  retarded  by  the  attachment.  The  total  amount  of  hasraorrhage 
also  appears  to  be  less  when  the  detachment  is  rapid,  than  when 
it  takes  place  slowly  in  successive  portions,  for  thrombosis  quickly 
occiu's  in  the  part  which  has  been  separated.  There  is  often  an 
advantage,  therefore,  in  complete  placenta  prsevia,  in  aiding  the 
detachment  by  sweeping  round  the  finger  inside  the  os.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  more  of  the  placenta  is  thus  detached  than  need 
eventually  be  separated,  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  is  the  chance 
for  the  child’s  life  diminished,  but  that  there  is  a risk  of  causing 
increased  haemorrhage.  It  is  better,  therefoi'e,  to  make  out  in 
which  direction  the  placenta  is  already  most  detached  or  thinnest, 
and  complete  the  separation  on  this  side  only,  for  about  half  the 
circle  of  the  os,  or  a little  more,  for  this  will  be  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  reflexal  portion  of  the  placenta,  and  no  very  large 
vessels  are  likely  to  pass  directly  into  it  from  the  uterine  Avail. 
The  central  portion  of  the  placenta  will  then  remain  attached,  and 
may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  child.  The  manijDula- 
tion  is  carried  out  by  passing  through  the  internal  os  the  two 
terminal  joints  of  the  index  finger  and  sweeping  them  round.  For 
this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  whole  hand  into 
the  vagina.  The  stage  at  which  this  proceeding  is  useful  is  when 
the  cervix  admits  one  finger  only,  and  it  may  be  adopted  as  a 
preliminary  to  plugging  the  vagina.  R.  Barnes  recommends 
passing  one  or  two  fingers  as  far  as  they  will  go  through  the 
os  uteri,  and  sweeping  them  round  in  a complete  circle,  but  this 
seems  to  involve  the  detachment  of  more  placenta  than  necessary. 

Perforrmance  of  version. — The  traditional  treatment  for  placenta 
prajvia  is  the  performance  of  version ; and  the  discovery  of  the 
method  of  bipolar  version  rendered  it  possible  to  adopt  this  treat- 
ment at  an  earlier  stage  than  formerly,  namely,  as  soon  as  the 
cervix  will  admit  two  fingers.  The  majority  of  cases  of  placenta 
prmvia  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  have  been  treated 
in  this  manner  since  the  introduction  by  Ur.  Braxton  Hicks  of 
the  new  method  of  version.  Of  late  this  plan  of  treatment  has 
attracted  more  attention,  having  been  praised  by  German  authorities 
as  a novelty.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  placenta  praevia  bipolar 
version  is  available  when  the  patient  is  first  seen. 

The  performance  of  version  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  means 
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of  arresting  ha3morrhage  in  placenta  preevia.  When  one  leg  is 
brought  down  the  half  breech  forms  a plug  in  the  lower  segment 
of  the  uterus,  and  presses  the  placenta  against  the  uterine  wall, 
so  that  there  is  hardly  ever  any  haemorrhage  of  consequence  after- 
wards. At  the  same  time  the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  amnii 
will  have  escaped,  and  the  uterus  will  be  stimulated  by  complete 
contact  with  the  trunk  and  head  of  the  foetus.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  hasten  delivery  by  any  forcible  traction  of  the  leg,  a 
proceeding  which  might  cause  laceration  of  the  cervi.x  and 
subsequent  septic  absorption,  or  even  additional  bleeding  from 
the  torn  cervix. 

The  method  of  performing  bijjolar  version  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  XXXIV.  In  this  case,  if  the  os  is  wholly  covered  by 
placenta,  the  hand  is  passed  up,  on  the  side  where  separation  is 
greatest,  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterine  wall  till  the  mem- 
branes are  reached.  In  the  case  of  a very  central  placental  inser- 
tion, it  may  be  necessary,  before  performing  the  actual  version,  to 
rupture  the  membranes  along  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  to  draw 
that  edge  down  towards  the  centre  of  the  os,  and  then  proceed 
with  the  version  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  the  cervix  is  already 
dilated  enough  to  allow  the  wdiolo  hand  to  pass,  the  operator  may 
turn  by  the  internal  method  if  ho  finds  it  easier. 

Unless  the  alternative  of  using  Champetier  de  Ribes’  bag  is 
adojjted,  in  order  to  give  a better  chance  of  life  to  the  child, 
version  should  bo  performed  in  all  oases  of  complete  placenta 
prmvia,  and  in  cases  even  of  partial  placenta  prtevia  if  hajmorrhage 
is  serious.  The  more  plaeenta  thei'O  is  over  the  os,  and  the  less 
active  the  uterus,  the  greater  is  the  indication  for  version.  If 
version  is  likely  to  be  called  for,  it  is  better  not  to  puncture  the 
membranes  till  the  operator  is  ready  to  perform  it,  because  other- 
wise it  probably  cannot  afterwards  be  carried  out  by  the  bipolar 
method. 

4’he  chief  drawback  to  version  in  placenta  preevia  is  that  it  • 
increases  the  risk  to  the  child,  which  is  likely  to  be  already 
enfeebled  by  partial  asphyxia  owing  to  the  placental  detachment 
and  uterine  haemorrhage.  On  this  account,  when  the  placenta 
prmvia  is  partial,  the  hsemorrhage  moderate,  and  the  iiterus  begin- 
ning to  act,  preference  may  be  given  to  rupture  of  the  membranes 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  Champetier  de  Ribes’  bag,  and  the 
use  of  forceps,  when  the  os  is  sufficiently  dilated. 

Rupture  of  the  membranes. — This  method  is  applicable  to  cases 
of  partial  placenta  praevia,  especially  those  in  which  haemorrhage 
is  not  great,  and  active  labour  pains  have  already  commenced.  It 
may  be  adopted  more  safely  when  dilatation  of  the  os  has  made 
some  progress,  so  that  it  may  be  followed  up  soon,  if  necessary, 
either  by  the  application  of  forceps,  or  version  by  the  internal 
method.  In  suitable  cases  it  has  the  advantage  that  the  chance 
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for  the  child’s  life  is  greater  than  if  version  is  performed.  The 
nterns  may  act  vigorously  as  soon  as  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped, 
press  the  placenta  against  its  wall,  and  rapidly  complete  delivery, 
or,  if  it  does  not,  forceps  may  be  applied,  or  Champetier  de  Ribes’ 
dilator  used  if  the  os  is  not  yet  large  enough  for  forceps. 

Application  of  forceps. — If  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured, 
if  the  os  is  sufficiently  dilated,  the  placenta  not  too  much  in  the 
way,  if  labour  is  not  progressing  fast,  and  some  liEemorrhage  con- 
tinues, the  best  mode  to  complete  delivery  is  to  put  on  forceps, 
drawing  the  placenta  down  to  one  side.  The  main  advantage  of 
this  treatment,  as  compared  with  version,  is  that  the  chance  of 
saving  the  child  is  greater. 

Complete  artificial  separation  of  the  placenta  before  the  birth  of 
the  child  was  recommended  by  Sir  James  Simpson  for  certain 
cases,  in  imitation  of  that  spontaneous  complete  separation  which 
sometimes  occurs.  This  would  generally  mean  separation  far 
beyond  the  zone  of  unavoidable  separation,  and  is  therefore  not 
advisable.  The  only  case  in  which  it  might  be  e.xpedient  is  that 
in  which,  the  hand  being  introduced  to  turn,  the  placenta  is  found 
in  the  way,  and  already  almost  entirely  separated  by  nature. 

Caesarean  section  has  been  performed  for  placenta  prtevia ; but 
the  results  have  not  yet  justified  the  operation,  the  mortality 
having  been  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  for  the  mothers,  and  about 
the  same  for  the  children. 

In  the  lying-in  period,  antiseptic  vaginal  Irrigation  should  be 
carried  out  with  special*  care.  If  any  serious  septic  symptoms 
arise,  intra-uterine  injections  should  also  be  used. 


H.K.MORRHAGE  FROM  SEPARATION  OF  A NORMALLY  SITUATED 

Placenta,  or  Accidental  H.emorrhage. 

Causation. — Accidental  haemorrhage  rarely  happens  to  prinii- 
para;,  and  is  most  common  in  debilitated  women,  and  those  who 
have  had  many  children.  This  is  an  indication  that  there  is 
generally  some  morbid  condition  of  the  uterus  or  placenta  as  a 
predisposing  cause.  Such  predisposing  causes  are  similar  to  those 
which  cause  hajmorrhage  and  abortion  in  the  earlier  months, 
namely,  all  diseased  conditions  of  the  placenta  which  cause  undue 
vascular  tension,  or  weakness  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  placental 
attachment.  In  some  cases  albuminuria  has  been  recorded. 
Generally  there  is,  in  addition,  some  c.xciting  cause.  This  may 
be  direct  violence  to  the  abdomen,  or  a fall  or  shock,  or  e.xcessive 
muscular  c.xei'tioii,  such  as  lifting  weights.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  an  emotional  cause,  which  pr<jbal)ly  acts  by  exciting  violent 
or  irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus.  In  comparatively  rare 
cases  there  is  no  obvious  exciting  cause.  In  some  instances  a 
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slight  eflfiision  of  blood  under  the  placenta,  due  to  some  diseased 
placental  condition,  may  excite  irregular  uterine  contraction  leading 
to  further  separation  of  the  placenta  and  hsomorrhage. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — From  partial  detachment  of  the 
placenta,  blood  is  poured  out  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus. 
In  most  cases  tliis  blood,  or  some  part  of  it,  reaches  the  edge  of 
the  placenta,  separates  also  the  membranes,  and  escapes  at  the  os 
uteri.  Fi’cquontly  a considerable  amount  of  clot  remains  behind 
within  the  uterus,  behind  the  placenta,  or  between  the  membranes 
and  the  uterine  wall.  The  placenta  may  be  hollowed  out,  so  as  to 
present  a concave  surface  outward,  if  the  clot  lies  mainly  behind 
it.  A compariitively  rare  variety  is  concealed  accidental  hoemor- 
rhage,  in  wliich  no  blood,  or  scarcely  any,  makes  its  appearance 
externally.  If  the  placenta  remains  attached  at  its  margin  at  all 
])arts,  a considerable  amount  of  blood  may  be  poured  out  behind 
it,  without  any  at  all  reaching  the  exterior.  Or  the  blood  may 
bo  retained  near  the  fundus,  between  the  membranes  and  the 
uterus,  the  uterus  not  acting  strongly,  and  the  chorion  remaining 
uudetached  in  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  may 
be  distended  by  the  blood  and  clots  effused,  especially  in  the  con- 
cealed variety  of  accidental  hemorrhage.  In  some  cases  the 
distension  has  even  been  sufficient  to  rupture  the  uterus.  In 
general  the  amnion  is  not  ruptured,  and  no  blood  finds  its  way 
into  the  amnial  cavity.  Sometimes,  however,  rupture  does  occur 
from  the  ])lacenta  or  elsewhere,  and  one  variety  of  concealed 
accidental  heemorrhage  may  thus  arise,  the  blood  passing  into  the 
amnial  cavity  instead  of  escaping  externally.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  accidental  ha3morrhagc  occurs  before  there  is  any  sign  of 
labour,  but  sometimes  the  bleeding  commences  in  the  early  stage 
of  labour,  or  at  any  rate  becomes  manifest  first  at  that  time.  It 
has  already  been  explained,  in  the  description  of  placenta  pra3via 
(see  p.  458),  that,  in  a certain  number  of  cases  ranked  as  accidental 
luemorrhage,  there  is  a predisposing  cause  for  separation  in  the 
placenta  being  attached  low  down  in  the  uterus,  not  within  the 
zone  of  unavoidable  detachment,  but  in  the  intermediate  or 
dangerous  zone,  where  the  placenta  is  put  to  some  slight  strain 
in  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  receives  shocks  communicated 
through  the  pelvis  more  directly  than  when  implanted  near  the 
fundus  uteri. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  symptoms  are  those  produced 
by  luemorrhage,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pain  from  distension 
of  the  uterus.  The  majority  of  the  cases  are  comparatively  mild, 
but  in  the  severe  cases  the  anremia  and  prostration  are  apt  to  be 
greater  even  than  in  placenta  prmvla,  since  the  placenta  may  be 
separated  more  suddenly  and  widel}'^.  Symjitoms  of  collapse,  with 
failure  of  pulse,  are  most  marked  of  all  in  the  cases  of  concealed 
accidental  htemorrhage.  The  patient  may  die  from  hajinorrhage 
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undelivered.  As  in  placenta  pra^via,  post-partum  hsemorrhage  is 
also  more  liable  to  occur  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  patient’s 
exhaustion,  and  death  shortly  after  delivery  is  not  uncommon. 

Diagnosis. — When  blood  and  clots  appear  externally,  the 
distinction  has  to  be  made  from  placenta  prsevia.  A probable 
diagnosis  may  be  made  when  there  has  been  a blow,  fall,  or  other 
exciting  cause  for  accidental  htemorrhage.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  external  exciting  cause,  serious  htemorrhage  iisually  occurs 
more  suddenly  than  in  placenta  prsevia,  without  previous  slighter 
haemorrhages.  A positive  diagnosis  is  made  when  the  cervix  is 
open  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  no  placenta  is  found  within 
reach.  If  the  cervix  is  undilated,  there  is  a presumption  against 
placenta  praevia  if  the  head  can  be  felt  normally  from  the  vagina 
through  the  uterine  wall.  Examination  of  the  membranes  after 
delivery  will  generally  show  whether  the  idacental  insertion 
enci'oached  upon  the  dangerous  zone.  Assuming  that  the  mem- 
branes were  punctured  or  gave  way  near  the  centre  of  the  os 
uteri,  the  aperture  in  the  membi’anes  will  be  found  to  be  nearer 
than  usual  to  the  margin  of  the  placenta  at  some  part,  if  the 
placental  insei’tion  has  been  lower  down  in  the  uterus  than  usual. 

Concealed  accidental  hsemoiThage  may  be  more  difficult  to 
diagnose,  if  no  blood  whatever  escapes  externally.  The  chief 
signs  to  judge  by  are  sudden  collapse  and  faintness,  feeble  rapid 
pulse,  sometimes  vomiting,  accompanied  by  general  appearance  of 
anaemia,  and  pain  in  the  uterus.  The  uterus  on  palpation  will  bo 
more  uniformly  tense  than  usual,  not  much  varying  in  firmness 
by  rhythmical  contraction,  and  the  foetal  pai'ts  will  often  be  less 
tangible  than  usual.  Sometimes  it  may  be  recognised  as  increased 
in  size  from  the  effusion  into  it,  especially  if  full  term  is  not  yet 
nearly  reached,  as  for  iiustance  at  the  sixth  month.  Concealed 
accidental  haemorrhage  has  to  be  distinguished  from  rupture  of 
the  uterus,  but  rupture  is  not  likely  to  occur  to  a normal  uterus 
(except  from  great  direct  violence)  before  the  onset  of  labour,  or 
even  before  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii.  In  cases  of  accidental 
haemorrhage,  mainly  of  a concealed  character,  there  is  often  a 
slight  escape  of  blood  vagincun,  which  reveals  the  real  nature 
of  the  case.  Other  cases,  more  frequent  than  those  of  concealed 
hajmorrhage,  are  of  mixed  character.  There  is  considerable 
external  hmmoiThage,  l)ut  the  uterus  shows  signs  of  over-distension 
by  clot  or  blood. 

Prognosis. — The  milder  cases  nearly  always  do  well,  but  in  the 
graver  ones  the  risk  of  death  directly  from  hmmorrhage  is  even 
greater  than  in  placenta  prmvia.  Out  of  49, 14.fi  deliveries  in  the 
Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity  there  were.  lOfi  cases  of  accidental 
haimorrhage  reported  as  compared  with  92  of  placenta  prmvia, 
but  probably  many  slighter  cases  are  not  included  in  the  statistics.* 
There  were  1 2 deaths  from  hmmorrhage  reported  as  compared  with  8 
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directly  due  to  Rsemorrliage  in  placenta  preevia,  or  11 A per  cent. 
Of  the  more  serious  cases,  the  children  were  still-born  in  about 
GO  per  cent.  The  risk  to  the  child  is  therefore  not  much  less  than 
in  placenta  praevia,  and  in  severe  cases  it  is  probably  greater. 
Johnston  and  Sinclair  recorded  only  4 deaths  of  mothers  in  81  cases 
at  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  or  4'9  per  cent.  The  cases  of  concealed 
accidental  htemorrhage  are  relatively  rare ; there  was  onl}^  1 in 
the  105  cases  above  mentioned  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity.  A 
considerable  number,  however,  has  been  recorded,  and  GoodelP’  in 
1870  collected  106.  In  these,  the  mortality  to  the  mothers  was 
nearly  51  per  cent.;  to  the  children  94  percent.  In  200  addi- 
tional cases  collected  by  Holmesf  in  1901,  the  mortality  to  the 
mothers  was  32'2  per  cent.,  to  the  children  85 '8  per  cent.  Con- 
cealed accidental  luemorrhage  is  therefore  much  more  dangerous 
to  both  mother  and  child  than  accidental  hsemorrhage  in  general. 
'I'he  reason  probably  is  partly  that  the  element  of  shock  through 
distension  of  the  uterus  is  superadded,  and  partly  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  uterus  allowing  such  distension  proves  that  its  walls 
are  feeble,  or  not  prone  to  contract. 

Treatment. — Jiwpture  of  Membrants. — If  fair  labour  pains  are 
l)resent,  and  the  patient  not  extremely  collapsed,  the  membranes 
should  be  punctured  as  soon  as  possible  and  ergot  administered, 
cither  a subcutaneous  injection  of  ergotine  or  a drachm  of  the 
li([uid  extract,  roi)eatod  if  necessary.  Jt  is  advisable  to  give  also  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  strychnia.  If  the  cervix  will  not  allow  the 
linger  to  pass  to  reach  the  membranes,  they  may  be  punctured 
by  a uterine  sound,  or,  in  the  iibsencc  of  this,  with  a catheter 
stylet,  or  piece  of  thick  wire.  ’J’he  insti'umeiit  is  passed  through 
the  cervix  like  a sound  till  it  is  felt  to  rest  against  the 
ovum.  Then  a sudden  ])ush  is  given,  and  the  membranes  will 
coininonly  be  felt  to  give  way.  The  instrument  should  be  moved 
a little  laterally  to  tear  an  opening  in  them.  If  the  abdominal 
pressure  is  slight,  very  little  licpior  ainnii  may  escape  till  the 
uterus  contracts.  Rut  the  operator  should  not  be  satisfied  till  he 
sees  enough  fluid  to  convince  him  that  the  membranes  are  really 
ruptured.  When  the  os  is  undilated,  howevei’,  and  especially  if 
the  cervical  canal  is  unexpanded,  even  if  some  labour  pains  have 
commenced,  the  alternative  of  plugging  the  vagina  as  a temporary 
measure  appears  to  be  jjreferable  according  to  the  results  of  recent 
experience;  and  the  i^resenec  of  great  collapse  is  a point  in  favour 
of  the  latter  treatment.  After  the  puncture  of  the  membranes, 
the  uterus  should  be  stimulated  by  external  pressure  and  friction, 
or  by  a binder.  The  patient  should  be  kej)t  in  bed,  and  the 
position  should  be  the  dorsal  position  rather  than  the  lateral,  to 

* Aiiier.  Jouru.  Obst.  II.  281,  1870.  _ 
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promote  the  stimulating  pressure  upon  the  cervix,  and  prevent 
blood  collecting  at  the  fundus.  Frequently,  after  the  escape  of 
the  liquor  amnii,  the  uterus  acts  well,  and  haemorrhage  is  arrested. 
If  pains  are  feeble  from  exhaustion,  or  bleeding  continues,  labour 
should  be  accelerated  by  forceps  if  the  os  is  dilated  enough,  and 
the  head  can  be  easily  reached.  If  the  child  is  dead,  craniotomy, 
followed  by  extraction  with  the  cephalotribe,  will  sometimes 
enable  the  labour  to  be  completed  more  rapidly,  with  a less  com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  os.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  empty 
the  uterus  too  rapidly,  and  to  keep  the  fundus  well  stimulated  by 
external  pressure  at  the  final  stage  of  delivery. 

If  the  bleeding  continues, the  liquor  amnii  having  escaped,  and  the 
os  is  not  dilated  enough  for  forceps,  there  is  much  greater  risk  of 
fresh  haemorrhage  taking  place  into  the  uterine  cavity  behind  a 
plug  than  while  the  membranes  are  intact.  It  is  not  therefore  advis- 
able to  plug  the  vagina  at  this  stage.  If  the  cervical  canal  is 
intact,  but  will  admit  two  fingers,  a Champetier  de  Ribes’  bag 
may  be  introduced,  and  a weight  of  2 lb.  attached  to  it  by  a string 
and  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
watch  the  condition  of  the  fundus,  to  see  that  no  progressive 
distension  is  going  on.  The  bag  itself  by  its  bulk  takes  the  place 
to  a great  extent  of  the  liquor  amnii  in  filling  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  it  is  a very  powerful  stimulus  to  uterine  contraction,  having 
a superiority  in  this  respect  over  a vaginal  plug.  If  the  cervix 
will  not  admit  two  fingers,  it  must  be  dilated  until  it  will  do  so 
either  digitally  or  with  Rossi’s  or  other  instrumental  dilator  (see 
Chapter  XXVI I.),  before  the  Champetier  de  Ribes’  bag  is  applied. 
If  the  internal  os  is  already  expanded,  and  the  cervical  canal 
obliterated,  it  is  better  to  carry  out  the  whole  dilatation  with  Rossi’s 
dilator  until  forceps  can  be  applied.  The  same  proceeding  may 
be  followed,  even  with  an  intact  cervical  canal,  if  Champetier  de 
Ribes’  bag  fails  to  arrest  hemorrhage.  Special  care  must  be 
taken  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  dilatation,  and  not  cause 
additional  bleeding  by  lacerating  the  cervix.  Great  care  must 
also  be  taken  to  avoid  any  post-partum  hemorrhage.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  especially  in  all  milder  cases,  the  puncture 
of  membranes  and  administration  of  oxytocics  will  be  found 
sufficient  treatment  without  recourse  to  forceps  or  version. 

The  case,  however,  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger  if 
haemorrhage  continues  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and 
the  os  is  small  and  undilatable.  Dilatation  witli  Rossi’s  or 
Frommer’s  dilator  till  the  foetus  can  be  extracted  by  forceps 
appears  to  be  the  best  plan  In  a few  cases  Caesarean  section 
has  been  performed  with  success;  but  Diihrssen’s  vaginal  Caesarean 
section  is  probably  preferable  (see  Chap.  XXXVl). 

Plugging  the  Vagina. — In  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work, 
published  in  1886,  plugging  the  vagina  was  recommended  for  the 
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treatment  of  accidental  liceinorrhage  when  the  cervix  was  undilated 
and  labour  had  not  commenced.  The  same  treatment  was 
advocated  by  Spiegelberg,  and  had  been  recommended  as  eaidy 
as  1776.  Most  authorities,  however,  considered  that  it  was 
dangerous,  on  the  ground  that  fatal  bleeding  might  take  place  into 
the  uterus  behind  the  plug.  The  fact  that  concealed  accidental 
hmmorrhage  proves  much  more  dangerous  than  ordinary  accidental 
limmorrhage,  was  thouglit  to  be  a strong  confirmation  of  this  view. 
In  concealed  accidental  hocmorrhage,  however,  the  element  of 
danger  lies,  not  in  the  blood  being  unable  to  escape,  but  in  the 
uterus  being  so  inert  that  it  allows  itself  to  be  distended  without 
expelling  the  blood.  As  it  was  found  by  students  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  plugging  the  vagina  was  apt  to  lead  to  their  rejection  at 
examinations,  the  recommendation  was  omitted  in  later  editions 
of  tins  work. 

More  recently,  Smyly  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the 
Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  the  treatment  of  plugging  the  vagina, 
combined  with  a tight  abdominal  binder  and  pressure  from 
a perineal  pad,  for  those  cases  of  accidental  hmmorrhage  in  which 
the  os  uteri  is  undilated  or  little  dilated,  and  labour  pains  are 
absent  or  slight.  Experience  appears  to  justify  this  treatment, 
which  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  is  found  that  after  a few 
hours  the  patient  rallies,  if  much  collapsed,  and  that  good  labour 
pains  come  on. 

Colclough*  records  43  cases  treated  at  the  Rotunda  Hosjsital 
by  plugging,  with  two  deaths,  (or  4 '6  per  cent),  one  from  rupture 
of  uterus.  The  plugging  must  be  carried  out  in  the  manner 
described  for  the  case  of  placenta  preovia  (see  p.  463),  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  treatment  is  a dangerous  one  in  unskilful 
hands,  if  either  the  plugging  is  not  effective,  or  antisepsis  not 
fully  maintained.  It  is  available  only  when  the  membranes  are 
unruptured. 

According  to  the  Rotunda  practice,  the  plugs  are  left  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  unless  there  is  heemorrhage  through  them,  or  they 
commence  to  bulge  from  the  onset  of  labour  pains.  If  there  is 
hmmorrhage,  it  is  regarded  as  a sign  that  the  plugging  has  not 
been  efficiently  done,  and  the  plugs  are  reapplied.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  are  removed,  the  vagina  is  douched,  and,  if 
labour  pains  have  not  come  on,  the  plugs  are  reinserted.  In  only 
three  cases  out  of  thirty-six  (Colclough)  was  delivery  postponed 
over  twenty-four  hours  from  the  application  of  the  plug. 

It  is  thus  proved  that  plugging  the  vagina  is  a good  treatment, 
but  it  is  not  yet  finally  demonstrated  that  it  is  better  than  the 
other  method.  The  statistics  given  above  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  eighty-one  cases  of  accidental  haemorrhage  out  of  13,748 

* “Accidental  Hiomorrliagc, ” Jouru.  of  Obst.  and  Qyn.,  Aiig.,  1902. 
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deliveries  recorded  by  Johnston  and  Sinclair.*  These  were 
treated  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital  by  eai’ly  puncture  of  membranes, 
with  acceleration  of  labour  by  forceps  or  version.  In  one  case 
only  the  vagina  was  plugged  by  a sponge.  There  were  four  deaths 
(4’9  per  cent.),  in  two  only  of  which  death  was  due  directly  to 
hsemorrhage. 

The  statistics  of  the  results  of  treatment  by  plugging  are  very 
slightly  better  than  those  of  the  old  method,  not  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  effect  of  modern  improvements  in 
antiseptic  midwifery.  The  aboye  sets  of  statistics  are  strictly  com- 
parable, both  being  from  the  Rotunda  Hospital.  More  extensive 
statistics  are  required  to  decide  the  question. 

The  case  of  concealed  accidental  haemorrhage  is  only  an  extreme 
one  of  uterine  inertia  associated  with  haemorrhage,  and  the  treat- 
ment by  plugging  would  therefore  seem  suitable  for  it.  Smyly 
and  others  of  the  Dublin  school  do  not  recommend  it  for  these  cases 
but  rather  Caesarean  section.  In  three  cases,  however,  of  concealed 
accidental  haemorrhage  treated  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital  by  plug- 
ging, the  patients  recovered,  in  one  treated  by  Porro’s  operation 
death  was  the  result,  f 

Caesarean  section,  followed  by  hysterectomy  if  the  uterus  does 
not  contract  well,  has,  however,  been  performed  with  a successful 
result  in  accidental  liaemon'hage. 

Version  has  been  performed  in  accidental  haemorrhage  as  a means 
of  accelerating  labour.  It  may  be  advisable,  in  the  absence  of 
Champetier  de  Ribes’  bag  or  Rossi’s  dilator,  when  the  membranes 
are  ruptured,  the  haemorrhage  continues,  and  the  os  is  too  small 
for  forceps. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  third  stage  of  labour  to 
avoid  post-partum  haemorrhage. 

• Practical  Midwifery.  Dublin,  1858. 
t Colclougli,  0]).  cit. 
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PRKCll’ITATK  AND  PROLONGED  LABOUR. 
rrecvpitatc  Labour. 

Labour  may  be  precipitate  when  the  e.xpulsive  force  is 
uinisually  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  to  be  over- 
come. Excess  in  the  force  of  the  pains  has  to  be  eonsidered, 
not  absolutely  in  itself,  but  in  relation  to  the  resistance  and 
the  strengtli  of  the  resisting  tissues.  Thus  precipitate  labour 
may  take  place  when  the  expulsive  force  is  normal,  if  there 
is  unusually  small  resistance  from  large  relative  size  of  the 
pelvis  and  softness  or  dilatability  of  soft  parts.  It  may  also 
hapj)en  with  normal  resistance  if  the  expulsive  force  is  excited 
t(j  excessive  action  by  undue  reflex  irritability,  and  again  with 
resistance  above  , the  normal,  and  a still  greater  excess  of 
irritability. 

Preci])itate  labour  depending  on  smallness  of  resistance,  though 
described  as  an  abnormality,  has  rarely  any  ill  effect.  In  such  a 
case  the  i)assage  of  the  child  may  take  place  in  a few  minutes. 
'I'he  chief  risks  to  be  fe.ared,  therefore,  are  the  inconvenience  of 
delivery  taking  place  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  the  danger 
to  the  child  from  its  being  born  in  some  unusual  position.  In 
such  cases  the  child  has  been  expelled  into  the  pan  of  a water- 
closet.  Still  more  frequently  it  has  been  born  when  the  mother 
was  standing  uiDright,  and  fallen  upon  the  floor,  breaking  the 
funis.  Even  then  the  injury  suffered  by  the  child  has  generally 
not  been  so  severe  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  fall  is  broken 
by  the  I'esistance  of  the  funis,  and  when  the  funis  is  thus 
violently  torn  across,  bleeding  generally  does  not  take  place 
from  the  severed  end.  There  ajjpears  to  be  a somewhat  greater 
risk  of  the  uterus  becoming  relaxed  after  delivery,  and  allowing 
htemorrhage,  when  it  has  not  been  called  fully  into  activity  by 
a reasonable  amount  of  resistance.  Even  this  result,  however,  is 
exceptional,  and  more  usually  the  uterus  contracts  well  after  rapid 
labour. 

The  risks  are  greater  when,  with  a normal  or  an  excessive 
resistance,  the  expulsive  force  is  excited  to  undue  degree  b}' 
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uuusual  reflex  irritability,  or  by  injudicious  administration  of 
oxytocics,  such  as  ergot.  There  may  be  excess  of  intensity  in  the 
action  of  the  uterus  itself,  or  of  the  auxiliary  muscles,  or  of  both 
together.  Or  again,  the  usual  intervals  of  rest  between  the  pains 
may  fail,  and  the  pains  may  follow  each  other  in  stormy  succession, 
almost  without  intermission,  especially  as  the  final  stage  of  labour 
approaches.  The  chief  danger  of  excessive  intensity  in  the 
ex])ulsive  force  is  that  of  laceration  either  of  the  cervix  or 
perineum,  the  soft  parts  having  no  time  to  dilate  under  the 
influence  of  repeated  and  moderate  pains.  Sometimes  even 
rupture  of  the  uterus  involving  the  peritoneum  may  occur,  even 
though  no  bony  obstruction  exists.  If  there  is  moderate  pelvic 
obstruction  fracture  of  the  cranial  bones  of  the  child  may  be  pro- 
duced. From  excessive  straining  in  bearing  down,  emphysema  of 
the  neck,  face,  and  chest  is  sometimes  produced,  from  I’upture  of 
some  air  vesicles  in  the  lung. 

^^’hen  pains  come  on  in  rapid  stormy  succession,  they  are 
generally  also  intense  in  degree,  and  a similar  danger  of  laceration 
exists.  There  is  also  danger  of  the  child  becoming  asphyxiated 
from  the  pressure  upon  it  not  being  relieved  by  intermissions. 
Intense  mental  excitement  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  agonising  pains,  and  this  may  even  amount  to 
temporary  mania,  so  that  a patient  is  not  responsible  for  her 
actions. 

Treatment. — If  precipitate  labour  from  deficient  resistance  is 
anticipated,  the  only  treatment  necessary  is  to  keep  the  patient 
continually  recumbent  in  the  lateral  position  from  the  com- 
mencement of  pains,  and  to  be  careful  to  secure  adequate  uterine 
contraction  after  delivery.  If  the  expulsive  force  is  excessive,  and 
threatens  lacei’ation,  it  is  also  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  the 
lateral  or,  still  better,  the  semi-prone  position,  so  that  the  pressure 
on  soft  parts  may  not  be  assisted  by  gravity.  Over-action  of  the 
auxiliary  muscles  may  be  kept  in  check  to  a considerable  extent 
by  voluntary  control.  The  patient  .should  not  have  any  support 
to  hold  to  by  the  hands,  or  press  against  with  the  feet,  and  should 
be  exhorted  not  to  hold  her  breath,  but  to  cry  out  during  the 
height  of  a ])uin.  The  most  effective  remedy,  however,  for 
excessive  action  both  of  the  uterus  and  auxiliary  muscles  is  the 
administration  of  chloroform.  By  this  means  the  jiains  may  be 
moderated  to  any  desired  extent.  Failing  chloroform,  a sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphia  may  be  given,  but  it  is  not  so 
effective.  Chloroform  will  equally  moderate  an  unduly  rapid 
succession  of  pains,  and  abolish  the  nervous  excitement  therefrom 
resulting.  When  the  obstacle  lies  at  the  vaginal  outlet  and  peri- 
neum, especially  in  primiparm,  and  excessive  or  rapidly  following 
pains  threaten  laceration,  the  perineum  may  often  be  saved  by 
delaying  the  advance  of  the  head  in  the  manner  previously 
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described  (see  page  229).  This  is  greatly  facilitated  if  the  patient 
is  under  chloroform,  since  otherwise  she  is  likely  to  lose  self-control 
at  the  height  of  a pain,  and  throw  herself  into  such  a position  that 
the  physician  is  powerless. 


Prolonged  Labour. 

Labour  may  be  prolonged  by  an  absolute  inefficiency  in  the 
expulsive  force,  dr  by  an  insuperable  resistance  in  the  pelvis  or 
soft  parts.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  prolonged  labour,  however, 
there  is  only  a relative  disproportion  between  the  force  and  the 
resistance.  Tlie  resistance  is  greater  than  normal,  and  the  force, 
cither  from  the  first,  or  when  the  patient  is  beginning  to  get 
exhausted  from  her  efforts,  is  insufficient  to  overcome  it  within  a 
moderate  time.  In  primipariu,  even  the  resistance  of  the  vaginal 
outlet  and  perineum  not  unfrequently  is  sufficient  to  produce 
this  effect,  tlie  jmins,  which  at  first  may  have  been  satisfactory, 
becoming  inefficient  after  a time. 

General  effects  of  protracted  labour. — Undue  prolongation 
of  labour  always  increases  the  risk  to  the  motlier,  even  when  the 
prolongation  is  only  in  the  first  stage,  at  which  it  is  of  compara- 
tively sliglit  consequence.  There  is  a certain  similarity  in  the 
symptoms  which  arise  in  prolonged  labour,  whatever  the  cause  of 
])rolongation.  They.  de])end  in  some  degree  upon  the  continuous 
pressure  exerted  by  tlie  foetus,  but  to  a much  greater  extent 
upon  the  effect  upon  tlie  nervous  system  of  the  fruitless  efforts 
of  the  uterus.  If  tlie  delay  depends  only  upon  feeble  pains,  and 
especially  when  tiiis  is  the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  labour  before 
rujiture  of  the  membranes,  a very  long  time  may  elapse  before 
serious  efforts  become  manifest.  The  more  vigorous  arc  the  fruit- 
less efforts  of  a strongly-acting  nterns  to  overcome  an  obstacle,  the 
more  quickly  do  the  grave  constitutional  effects  of  exhaustion 
appear.  The  first  marked  effect  is  upon  the  pulse,  which,  instead 
of  being  only  moderately  accelerated  during  the  pains,  as  by 
muscular  exertion  of  any  other  kind,  gradually  rises  above  the 
rate  of  100  per  minute,  and  eventually  to  a rate  of  120  or  more. 
At  the  same  time  the  patient  becomes  anxious,  distressed  and 
restless,  the  copious  lubricating  secretion  from  the  cervix  and 
vulva  fails,  and  the  parts  become  dry  and  hot,  often  swollen. 
Eventually  even  a slough  may  form  at  the  part  most  exiwsod  to 
pressure.  The  tongue  becomes  coated,  and  finally  dry  and  black. 
The  temperature  rises,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  are  often  marked. 
Eventually,  within  a limited  number  of  hours,  the  patient  would 
sink  from  exhaustion,  the  pulse  becoming  progressively  feebler 
and  more  ra]Did.  Of  these  symjjtoms  the  earlier,  and  especially  the 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  should  always  be  a sufficient  indication 
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for  interference,  and  the  more  formidable  ones  should  never  be 
allowed  to  arise. 

Coniinimis  action  of  the  uterus, — The  effect  upon  the  uterus 
itself  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  recognise.  For  a con- 
siderable time  a strongly  acting  uterus  is  stimulated  by  resistance 
to  more  vigorous  pains.  Eventually,  however,  if  it  is  unable  to 
overcome  the  obstacle,  and  no  rupture  occurs,  the  pains  appear  to 
become  feebler  and  cease.  The  uterus,  however,  does  not  usually 
become  lax,  but  gets  into  a state  of  continuous  or  tetanic  contrac- 
tion, unbroken  by  any  rhythmical  pains,  so  that  it  feels  firm  and 
hard  when  the  hand  is  placed  upon  the  abdomen.  The  useless 
energy  expended  in  siich  tetanic  contraction  still  further  exhausts 
the  nervous  system.  It  has  moreover  the  effect  that,  if  all  the 
liquor  amnii  has  escaped,  the  parts  of  the  uterine  wall  in  contact 
with  projections  of  the  foetus  are  subjected  to  prolonged  pressure 
while  those  pai’ts  which  correspond  to  depressions  and  are  so 
relieved  from  pressure,  become  intensely  congested. 

While  a strongly  acting  uterus  will  fall  at  length  into  this  state 
of  tetanic  action,  if  the  obstacle  is  insuperable,  a feebly  acting 
uterus  may  do  so  at  a much  earlier  period.  Thus  in  many  cases 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  simply  “powerless  labour,”  the 
condition  is  I'eally  one  of  continuous  action  of  the  uterus.  Cases 
of  true  inertia  alone  are  distinguished  by  the  softness  and  laxity 
of  the  uterus,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  pulse  is  quiet,  whereas  in 
continuous  action  it  is  always  accelerated.  As  a rule,  it  is  only 
in  the  second  stage  of  labour,  and  after  the  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, that  continuous  action  of  the  uterus  is  apt  to  come  on. 
In  very  exceptional  cases,  however,  it  may  do  so  even  in  the  first 
stage,  when  there  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  dilatation  of  the 
os,  such  as  cancer  or  cicatricial  closure.  In  some  such  cases, 
continuoiis  action  may  even  supervene  without  any  vigorous 
rhythmical  pains  ever  having  been  apparent.  Any  degree  of  this 
continuous  action  or  “ tetany  ” of  the  uterus,  associated  with 
cc.S8ation  of  rhythmical  pains,  should  always  be  an  indication  for 
affording  assistance.  It  is  an  absolute  contra-indication  to  the 
administration  of  any  oxytocic,  as  ergot. 

JietractUm  of  the  uterus. — Besides  the  constitutional  symptoms, 
all  protracted  labour,  unless  due  to  pure  inertia  of  the  uterus, 
tends  to  produce  a certain  local  effect.  The  effect  of  repeated  pains, 
if  they  are  unable  to  cause  advance  of  the  foetus,  is  to  stretch 
gradually  more  and  more  the  ceiwix  together  with  the  adjoining 
extensible  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  In  corresponding 
degree  the  strong  muscular  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
retracts,*  shrinks,  and  becomes  thicker,  while,  by  gradual  escape 

* “ Retraction  ” means  the  contraction  atnl  shortening  of  the  uterine  nui.scle, 
not  followed  by  relaxation. 
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of  the  liquor  amuii,  it  more  closely  grasps  the  foetus.  The  conse- 
qiience  is  that  both  the  internal  os  uteri,  and  the  retraction  ring 
or  line  of  demarcation  between  the  retractile  and  extensible  portions 
of  the  body  of  the  icterus  (the  so-called  ring  of  Bandl,  according 
to  some  authorities)  travel  gradually  upward.  One  of  these  lines, 
generally  regarded  as  being  the  retraction  rii;g,  may  sometimes, 
after  protracted  labour,  be  felt  on  external  examination  as  a 
transverse  line  of  depression  across  the  abdomen,  some  distance 
above  the  pubes.  If  sucli  a line  is  detected  at  a considerable 
heiglit  above  the  pubes,  it  is  an  indication  both  that  interference 
is  required,  and  that  the  case  has  advanced  too  far  for  version. 
When  retraction  has  proceeded  beyond  a certain  point,  the  power 
of  the  uterus  is  diminislied  tliereby,  notwithstanding  the  thicken- 
ing of  its  walls  produced,  as  tlie  muscular  fibres,  having  already 
shortened  themselves  to  a considerable  extent,  no  longer  exert  so 
much  force. 

Retraction  is  generally  the  sequel  of  active  expulsive  pains ; 
but  if  the  uterus  is  emptied  artificially  in  the  absence  of  pains  it 
may  occur  without  them,  the  uterus  gradually  closing  up  its 
cavity.  'Lhe  force  of  retraction  increases  with  time,  and  offers  a 
powerful  resistance  to  dilatation  when  it  has  been  established  a 
considerable  time. 

'I'he  extensible  zone,  as  it  is  stretched,  eventually  undergoes 
dangerous  thinning,  d’his  may  lead  at  last  to  rupUire,  com- 
mencing in  the  thinned  portion,  but  extending  perhaps  beyond  its 
limits.  4’he  internal  os  uteri  may  travel  so  far  upward  as  to  pass 
above  the  head  of  the  foetus,  even  when  this  is  prevented  from 
descending  far  into  the  brim.  It  may  then  contract  somewhat 
around  the  neck,  being  the  part  of  the  uterus  which  has  the 
strongest  circular  inuscidar  fil)rcs.  If  version  is  attempted  in  this 
state  of  affairs  there  is  danger  of  laceration,  since,  to  elevate  the 
head,  it  is  necessary  to  push  it  past  a constricting  ring.  In  the 
frozen  section  (Fig.  88,  p.  169)  if  the  ridge  marked  at  o i is 
really  the  extermal  os,  as  held  by  Braune,  its  position  appears 
to  indicate  protraction  of  labour,  though  the  membranes  are  intact. 
As  a rule  the  excessive  I’ctraction  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the 
uterus  occurs  only  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  when  the  ad  vance 
of  the  foetus  is  obstructed.  In  rare  cases  it  may  happen  even  in  the 
first  stage,  when  pains  of  fair  strength  have  been  long  continued, 
but  some  powerful  resistance  to  dilatation  of  the  external  os 
exists.  When  this  is  so,  protraction  even  of  the  first  stage 
becomes  serious. 

Effects  prochiced  at  the  several  stages  of  labour.— \'\\Q  first  stage 
of  labour,  before  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  may  b^  long  protracted, 
sometimes  even  for  several  days,  without  very  serious  effect  to 
either  mother  or  child,  both  being  protected  from  undue  piessuie 
by  the  equable  su|)port  of  the  li(pior  amuii.  It  protraction  is  on  y 
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due  to  uterine  inertia  at  this  stage,  the  patient  suffers  little  more 
than  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  loss  of  sleep.  If  it  is 'due  to  rigidity 
or  other  morbid  condition  of  the  cervix,  the  constitutional  effects 
of  pi’otracted  labour  come  on  sooner  or  later.  Protracted  labour 
in  the  firet  stage,  after  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  is 
much  more  serious.  The  life  of  the  child  is  endangered  by  pro- 
longed pressure,  the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  amnii  gradually 
draining  away.  The  futile  efforts  of  the  uterus  also  at  length 
bring  on  the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion  already  described. 
Much  longer  delay  can  however  be  tolerated  with  impunity  at 
this  stage  than  later  on,  both  by  mother  and  child.  The  child 
suffers  less  because  there  is  less  powerful  reflex  stimulus  to 
uterine  action  than  when  the  head  is  resting  upon  the  vagina 
or  perineum,  the  mother  for  the  same  reason,  and  also  because 
the  vaginal  tissues  are  not  yet  endangered  by  pressure  of  the 
head,  lying  deeply  in  the  pelvis.  In  pelvic  and  face  presenta- 
tions, labour,  especially  in  its  earlier  stage,  is  naturally  more 
protracted,  and  less  harm  than  usual  residts,  particularly  in  pelvic 
presentations,  since  the  shape  of  the  presenting  part  causes  less 
pressure. 

Protraction  of  the  second  stage,  after  the  external  os  uteri  is 
completely  retracted  over  the  head,  is  the  most  serious  of  all,  and 
produces  grave  symptoms  within  a very  few  hours.  Sloughing  is 
especially  likely  to  occur  at  the  anterior  vaginal  w'all,  if  delay  is 
allowed  to  continue  very  long,  and  to  be  followed  by  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  Delay  at  this  stage  is  also  most  likely  to  prove  fatal 
to  the  child  through  asphyxia.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  modem  practice  of  giving  much  moi’e  frequent  assistance 
by  forceps  than  was  usual  in  former  days  is  both  most  beneficial, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  free  from  any  difficulty  or  danger. 


Anomalies  of  the  Expulsive  Force. 

Inertia  of  the  uterus. — Feebleness  of  uterine  action  may  be 
either  due  to  deficient  nerve  force  dependent  upon  such  constitu- 
tional debility,  or  to  thinness,  weakness,  or  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  uterine  muscle.  The  latter  condition  is  itself  generally  depen- 
dent upon  the  constitutional  state.  Inertia  may  therefore  result 
from  any  exhausting  disease,  from  constitutional  debility,  from  any 
cause  of  malnutrition,  such  as  vomiting,  or  from  residence  in  a hot 
climate.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  moi’e  common  among  women 
of  the  upper  cla.sses,  not  accustomed  to  much  muscular  exei’tion, 
than  among  women  used  to  hard  work.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
common  among  the  poor  who  are  unable  to  get  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, especially  if  resident  in  towns,  and  leading  sedentary  lives. 
If  pregnancy  occurs  in  very  young  girls,  the  uterus  is  apt  to  be 
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insufficiently  developed.  This  may  also  occur  if  women  much 
beyond  the  usual  age  become  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  but  i.s 
not  then  so  usual.  A distended  bladder  or  loaded  rectum  often 
interferes  with  the  development  or  continuance  of  effective  rhyth- 
mical pains.  The  influence  appears  to  act  to  a great  extent 
through  the  nervous  system,  though  it  is  also  partly  mechanical, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a distended  bladder,  which  is  a direct 
impediment  to  the  action  of  the  auxiliary  forces.  Excess  of  liquor 
amnii  or  twin  pregnancy  also  tends  to  produce  inertia,  the  over- 
distended and  therefore  thinned  uterine  wall  being  naturally  more 
feeble  in  its  contraction. 

The  so-called  “ polarity  of  the  uterus,”  or  correlation  between 
tlie  condition  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  that  of  the  cervi.x, 
according  to  which  a quiescent  state  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  is 
associated  with  muscular  tonicity  of  the  cervix,  and  active 
expulsive  pains  with  physiological  relaxation  of  the  circular 
muscular  fibres  of  the  cervix,  has  ab-eady  been  explained  (see 
pp.  IGl,  1G2). 

In  conse<juencc  of  this  correlation  it  happens  that,  in  the  first 
stage  of  labour,  inertia  of  the  uterus,  or  a tendency  to  tonic  con- 
traction instead  of  active  rhythmical  pains,  is  apt  to  be  brought 
about  if  the  natural  mechanism  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix  does  not 
act  satisfactorily.  The  cause  may  be  a want  of  the  natural  pro- 
jection of  the  bag  of  membranes,  cither  from  deficiency  of  liquor 
amnii,  inelasticity  of  membranes,  or  their  adhesion  around  the  os, 
or  again  it  may  be  premature  riqjture  of  the  membranes,  rigidity 
of  the  cervix  fi-om  some  previous  morbid  state,  or  sjmsm  of  it  set 
up  by  over-frequent  examinations  or  any  other  cause. 

There  may  also  be  a secondary  inertia  in  the  second  stage  of 
labour,  when  some  obstruction  exists,  such  as  the  rigidity  of  soft 
parts  in  a primipara,  and  a weak  uterus,  easily  wearied  by  its 
efforts,  falls  into  a state  of  laxity  when  it  fails  to  overcome  the 
obstruction.  The  term  inertia  should  not  however  be  applied  to 
the  more  dangerous  condition  of  continuous  action  (see  p.  476) 
supervening  upon  obstructed  labour. 

Irregular  and  painful  uterine  contractions. — The  amount 
of  pain  produced  by  uterine  contraction  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tional to  its  mechanical  power,  which  must  be  estimated  by 
its  effect  upon  the  bag  of  membranes,  or  presenting  jjart.  Not 
unfrequently  contractions  are  excessively  painful  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  inefficient.  This  character  in  the  pains  may  last 
throughout  the  whole  labour,  and  in  such  case  it  may  depend 
either  upon  the  neurotic  over-sensitive  character  of  the  nervous 
system,  or  upon  some  inflammatory  or  other  morbid  condition  of 
the  walls  of  the  uterus.  Women  who  have  previously  suffered 
from  dysmenorrhooa  mainly  of  the  neuralgic  or  neurotic  type  are 
liable  to  be  affected  in  this  way.  The  excessively  painful  character 
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of  the  contractions  seems  itself  directly  to  impair  their  efficiency, 
especially  by  its  interference  with  bearing-down  efforts. 

There  is  another  kind  of  excessive  painfulness  in  the  uterine 
action,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  contraction  itself,  which 
is  irregular  and  cramp-like,  affecting  the  uterus  unequally,  and  so 
producing  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  os  uteri  or  presenting  part. 
A part  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  such  pains  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  patient  herself  that  they  are  useless.  Irregular  contractions 
occur  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  Women  of  over- 
sensitive nervous  system  are  more  prone  to  them,  as  they  are  to 
the  merely  over-painful  contractions.  They  are  liable  to  be  set 
up  by  any  source  of  reflex  irritation  acting  upon  the  nervous 
system,  such  as  indigestion,  or  a loaded  rectum.  One  variety 
constitutes  the  well-known  “spurious  pains”  coming  on  before 
the  real  onset  of  labour,  and  producing  no  effect  upon  the  cervix. 
These  are  generally  dispelled  by  an  aperient.  Irregular  contrac- 
tion may  also  be  set  up  in  the  first  stage,  when  there  is  something 
to  interfere  with  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  such  as  morbid  adhesion 
of  the  membranes  around  the  os,  or  rigidity  of  the  cervix ; some- 
times also  even  in  the  second  stage,  when  the  uterus  finds  itself 
unequal  to  resistance  with  which  it  meets, 

Ineflflciency  in  the  auxiliary  forces.— Although  the  action 
of  the  uterus  is  the  most  important  part  in  labour,  yet,  when  the 
resistance  is  somewhat  greater  than  usual,  a deficient  action  of  the 
auxiliary  muscles  may  be  of  considerable  consequence,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the  bearing-down  efforts  act  as  a stimulus  also  to  the 
uterus  itself.  This  deficiency  occurs  when  there  is  any  affection 
of  heart  or  lungs,  which  prevents  the  patient  holding  her  breath  in 
order  to  fix  the  diaphragm  and  bear  down  3 when  the  abdominal 
walls  have  been  overstretched  by  previous  pregnancies,  or  by  any 
other  cause ; and  when  ascitic  fluid,  or  tumours  of  any  kind,  are 
present  in  the  abdomen.  The  auxiliary  forces  may  also  be  feeble 
from  muscular  weakness,  or  when  the  patient  is  so  deficient  in 
self-control  and  unable  to  bear  pain  that  she  persists  in  crying  out 
even  in  the  pains  of  the  expulsive  stage,  and  will  not  hold  her 
breath  to  bear  down. 

Deviation  of  the  uterine  axis. — There  is  generally  some 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  toward  the  right  side,  but  in  some  cases 
lateral  obliquity  is  excessive.  A more  important  and  common 
deviation  is  anteversion  of  the  uterus,  depending  upon  undue 
laxity  in  the  abdominal  walls,  found  chiefly  in  women  who  have  had 
many  previous  pregnancies.  The  fundus  may  then  hang  forward 
and  even  downward  over  tlie  pubes,  so  that  the  presenting  part  is 
directed  backwards  against  the  sacrum  or  lumbar  vertebra)  instead 
of  towards  the  pelvis.  Deviation  of  the  uterine  axis  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence  until  the  membranes  arc  ruptured. 
After  this,  the  efficacy  of  the  force  in  causing  advance  of  the  foetus 
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is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  deviation. 
Useless  and  additional  injurious  pi’essure  is  called  ont,  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  force  and  the  sine  of  the  same  angle.  In  this  way, 
in  anteversion  of  the  uterus,  if  a sudden  pain  occurs  when  the 
patient  is  upright,  it  may  even  cause  rupture  of  the  vagina  or 
cervix  at  its  posterior  part,  without  the  existence  of  any  consider- 
able obstruction. 

Treatment  in  the  first  stage  of  labour. — The  main  remedies 
for  uterine  inertia  in  the  first  stage,  while  the  membranes  are 
intact,  are  time  and  patience.  Investigation  should  first  be  made 
as  to  the  presence  of  any  source  of  reflex  disturbance  capable  of 
removal.  Tims  the  effect  of  a copious  enema  is  often  very  satis- 
factory. Beyond  this,  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  are  to 
keep  np  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  a sufficient  amount  of  food, 
and  to  secure  her  a reasonable  amount  of  sleep.  For  this  purpose 
a dose  of  opium  or  chloral  may  be  administered.  Pains  often 
diminish  from  the  eflect  of  fatigue,  and,  after  a sleep  return  with 
renewed  vigour.  In  the  intervals  the  patient  should  he  up  and 
moving  about  as  much  as  possible,  not  continually  reclining. 
AVhen  she  lies,  the  dorsal  position  should  be  preferred,  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  pressure  upon  the  cervix.  If  the  conUactions 
arc  irregular  and  nnnsually  painful  as  well  as  inefficient,  chloral 
should  be  administered  in  the  mode  already  described  (see  p.  240). 
In  the  case  either  of  spasmodic  irregular  pains,  or  of  great  pro- 
traction of  the  first  stage,  especially  if  the  bulging  of  the  bag  of 
membranes  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  the 
membranes  are  separated  from  the  uterine  wall  for  some  distance 
within  the  os.  If  any  adhesion  exists,  artificial  separation  will 
often  considerably  accelerate  labour.  To  do  this,  two  joints  or 
the  whole  length  of  llie  index  finger  should  be  passed  within  the 
08  and  swept  round  in  a circle.  In  multipara;,  when  the  vagina  is 
capacious,  the  half  or  whole  hand  may  be  passed  into  the  vagina 
to  carry  this  out.  Otherwise  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  her 
back,  the  fundus  pushed  somewhat  backward,  and  the  cervix 
drawn  forward  by  the  index  finger  hooked  into  it,  until  it  is  near 
enough  for  the  finger  to  sweejo  round  the  anterior  segment.  If 
the  posterior  segment  cannot  be  reached  by  the  finger,  a large 
gnm  elastic  catheter  guided  by  a strong  stylet  having  only  a slight 
curve  may  be  used  for  this  part,  care  being  taken  not  to  rupture 
the  membranes. 

If  the  os  is  soft  and  dilatable  in  a case  of  inertia,  and  especially 
if  it  is  suspected  that  the  liquor  amnii  is  excessive,  it  often 
accelerates  matters  to  puncture  the  membranes  rather  before  full 
dilatation  of  the  os  has  been  reached.  Nothing,  however,  calls  for 
more  judgment  and  experience  than  the  decision  when  this  can  be 
done  with  advantage.  If  the  membranes  are  ruptured  prematurely 
in  an  unsnitable  case,  the  os  nuiy  become  rigid  from  spasm. 
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lubricating  secretion  may  fail,  and  the  case  be  much  more 
protracted,  and  the  patient  sufter  much  more,  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

If  there  is  rigidity  of  the  os  as  well  as  inertia,  so  long  protrac- 
tion must  not  be  allowed.  Artificial  dilatation  must  be  undertaken 
if  the  pulse  becomes  much  accelerated,  or  if  retraction  of  the 
uterus  becomes  manifested  by  a transverse  line  of  depression  being- 
felt  on  external  palpation.  If  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped,  it  is 
still  more  necessary  not  to  allow  too  long  delay ; but  here  also 
accelei-ation  of  the  pulse  will  be  the  most  valuable  guide.  The 
mode  of  interference  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  morbid 
conditions  of  the  cervix. 

Treatment  in  the  second  stage  of  labour. — If  pains  arc 
inefficient  in  the  second  stage,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct  any 
deviation  of  the  uterine  axis,  especially  anteversion.  If  anteversion 
exists,  the  fundus  should  be  supported  by  a firm  binder,  and  the 
patient  should  lie  on  her  back.  The  dorsal  position  lias  the 
advantage  in  all  cases  of  inertia,  at  any  rate  until  the  head  is 
passing  the  vulva ; for  gravity  then  aids  the  advance  of  the  child, 
and  inci-eases  the  pressure  on  soft  parts  and  thereby  reflex  stimulus. 
Examinations  may  also  be  made  with  advantage  more  frequently 
than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  provided  that  there  is  no  dry- 
ness or  swelling  of  the  soft  parts ; for  the  pressure  of  one  or  two 
fingers  in  the  vagina,  and,  still  more,  the  pressure  on  the  perineum 
of  the  remaining  fingei-s  folded  back,  tend  to  increase  the  reflex 
stimulus  to  the  uterus. 

In  all  cases  of  marked  inertia  the  use  of  chloroform  should 
be  avoided  if  possible,  or  it  should  be  administered  very  spai-- 
iugly,  not  only  because  it  tends  to  prolong  labour  in  such 
cases,  but  because  there  is  then  increased  risk  of  post-partum 
hajmon-hage. 

External  pressure.- — Another  valuable  mode  of  stimulation  is  the 
use  of  e.xternal  pressure.  This  has  been  employed  from  time 
immemorial  by  various  savage  races,  often  by  very  rough  and 
rude  methods.  When  resistance  is  slight  the  direct  effect  of 
pressure  may  cause  advance  of  the  foetus,  even  in  the  absence  of  a 
pain,  but  the  chief  value  of  the  method  is  its  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  uterus.  It  may  be  carried  out  when  the  patient  is  in  the 
lateral  position,  but  more  conveniently  when  she  lies  on  her  back. 
Two  hands  are  laid  upon  the  fundus  uteri,  aiid,  as  soon  as  the  first 
hardening  of  the  uterus  at  the  beginning  of  a pain  is  felt,  it  is 
stimulated  by  friction.  At  the  height  of  the  pain  steady  pressure 
is  made  downward  and  backward  in  the  uterine  axis.  Some 
patients  are  more  tolerant  than  others  of  this  pressure,  and  it  must 
not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  give  great  jiain.  'I'he  same  process  is 
repeated  with  each  succeeding  pain.  Even  in  the  absence  of  pain, 
friction  and  kneading  with  moderate  pressure  may  be  used  at 
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intervals  of  a few  minutes,  in  the  hope  of  exciting  pains.  The 
plan  is  only  to  he  adopted  Avhen  inertia  is  the  sole  cause  of  delay, 
not  when  there  is  exhaustion,  continuous  action  of  the  uterus,  or 
any  serious  obstruction  to  deliveiy. 

Oxytocic  ch’Uffs. — Of  the  varioiis  drugs  reputed  to  cause  uterine 
contraction,  onl}'  two  are  deserving  of  consideration  here,  namely, 
ci’got  and  quinine.  In  former  days  when  the  application  of  forceps 
was  regarded  as  an  operation  very  rarely  to  be  undertaken,  ergot 
was  used  much  more  frequently  than  now.  There  are  several  dis- 
advantages in  its  use.  It  frequently  not  only  intensifies  the  pains, 
but  brings  on  a tonic  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  the  intervals, 
wliich  greatly  increases  the  risk  of  the  child  dying  from  asphyxia. 
I\'hen  exhaustion  is  approaching,  it  may  simply  bring  on  the  state 
of  continuous  action,  without  increasing  the  rhytlimical  pains  at  all. 
Cliildren  stillborn  from  ])rolonged  labour  are  therefore  more 
freipient  in  the  ])ractice  of  those  who  use  ergot  frequently,  and, 
moreover,  the  use  of  the  drug  involves  the  risk  of  inducing  that 
condition  of  crmtinuons  uterine  action  which  is  now  well  recognised 
as  highly  dangerous  to  the  mother.  If  used  before  full  dilatation 
of  the  08  and  its  retraction  over  the  head,  ergot  may  caiise 
spasmodic  rigidity;  if  used  injudiciously,  when  any  obstruction 
exists,  it  may  cause  rupture  of  the  uterus.  The  only  case  in 
which  ergot  may  bo  used  with  safety  is  wlien  it  is  quite 
certain  that  inertia  is  the  only  fault,  and  that  no  obstruction 
exists.  To  secure  this  condition,  the  patient  must  be  a ^Darous 
woman,  who  has  had  no  diflicnlty  in  previous  confinements, 
the  uterus  must  be  quite  lax  in  the  intervals  of  pains,  the  pelvis 
of  good  size,  the  os  fully  retracted  over  the  head,  the  head  easily 
movable,  and  with  no  considerable  caput  succedaneum,  the 
foetal  heart  unimpaired  in  force  and  fre(piency,  and  the  mother’s 
pulse  quiet. 

Quinine,  given  in  a full  dose  of  G to  10  grains,  also  has  a 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  ntern.s,  and  is  less  likely  to  induce 
continuous  action  instead  of  expulsive  pains,  in  general,  therefore, 
it  may  be  used  in  preference  to  ergot,  when  uterine  inertia  is  the 
cause  of  delay.  If  ei'got  is  used,  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  30  to 
GO  grains  of  the  powder,  made  into  fresh  infusion  with  boiling 
water,  or  30  to  GO  minims  of  the  liquid  extract.  The  effect  of  any 
oxytocic  drug  generally  becomes  manifested  within  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour.  If  any  has  been  administered,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  as  well  as  the  footal  heart,  and 
the  physician  should  be  prepared  to  aid  delivery  with  forceps, 
within  a moderate  time,  if  the  effect  of  the  drug  is  not  satisfactory 
or  sufficient. 

In  general,  ergot  should  bo  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  upon  the  uterus  after  delivery,  at  which  time  its  pro- 
perty of  inducing  tonic  contraction  is  of  82)ccial  value  to  avert 
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the  risk  of  hfcmorrhage.  When,  however,  uterine  inertia  through- 
out the  course  of  labour  lias  been  so  marked  as  to  indicate 
a risk  of  post-partum  htemorrhage,  or  wheu  a patient  has  had 
serious  flooding  in  former  deliveries,  a dose  of  ergot  may  with 
advantage  be  given  before  delivery,  in  two  conditions — first,  just 
as  the  head  reaches  the  perineum,  when  there  is  no  prospect 
of  obstruction  at  that  stage  ; secondly,  just  before  the  application 
of  forceps,  when  it  has  been  decided  to  terminate  labour  by  their 
means. 

Faradisation. — Uterine  contraction  may  be  stimulated  by  a 
Faradic  current.  The  objections  to  this  treatment  have  been — 
first,  that  the  instrument  is  often  not  at  hand  when  wanted ; and, 
secondly,  that  the  current  is  rather  painful  to  the  patient. 
Dr.  Kilner,  electrician  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  has  published  his 
experience,*  that  a Faradic  current  not  only  intensifies  the  pains, 
makes  them  more  frequent,  and  terminates  labour  quickly,  but  at 
the  same  time  acts  as  an  anodyne,  and  renders  chloroform  unneces- 
sary. The  current  used  by  Dr.  Kilner  is  a very  weak  one — not 
sufficient  to  produce  contraction  of  a normal  adductor  pollicis. 
The  electrodes  arc  broad  pieces  of  spongio-piline  placed  at  each 
side  of  the  uterus  below  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  and  secured 
by  a bandage.  The  battery  is  an  extremely  compact  and  portable 
one,  made  by  Trouv6,  6,  Rue  Terese,  Paris.  With  such  a weak 
Faradic  current,  I have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that 
any  real  effect  is  produced  by  it,  either  as  a stimulant  or  an 
anodjme. 

Application  of  forceps. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pro- 
longed labour,  the  cause  lies  not  merely  in  uterine  inertia,  but  in 
some  degree  of  extra  resistance,  due  either  to  slight  disproportion 
between  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis,  or  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts, 
such  as  is  especially  frecpient  in  primiparm.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  administration  of  ergot  is  analogous  to  applying  a 
spur  to  the  already  overtaxed  uterus,  and  is  liable  to  end  in  a still 
more  complete  cxliaustion.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  is  a 
more  scientific  plan  to  supplement  the  insufficient  expulsive  force 
by  the  vis  a fronle  exerted  by  means  of  forceps.  E^'en  if  the  only 
fault  is  inertia,  there  is  no  harm  in  extraction  by  forceps,  jsrovided 
care  is  taken  to  secure  duo  contraction  of  the  uterus  after  de- 
liver}',  and  so  avoid  post-partum  liajinorrhagc.  It  is  not  now  a 
question  of  the  high  forceps  operation,  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
an  obstruction  preventing  tlic  head  dcstending  into  the  pelvis,  or 
of  the  application  of  forceps  when  delay  is  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  cervix  to  dilate.  In  both  these  conditions  application  of  the 
forceps  is  a much  more  serious  matter,  only  to  be  undertaken  for 
grave  reason.  But  when  the  head  has  so  far  entered  the  pelvis  as 
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to  be  easily  grasped  by  the  forceps,  and  the  cervix  is  either  com- 
pletely retracted  over  the  head,  or  so  far  dilated  that  it  no  longer 
offers  an  obstacle  to  delivery,  extraction  by  forceps  is  both  easy 
and  practically  almost  free  from  risk. 

Indications  for  use  of  forceps. — Recourse  should  be  had  to  forceps 
long  before  any  of  the  graver  symptoms  of  protracted  labour, 
which  were  before  enumerated  (see  page  476),  have  appeared. 
Acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  the  most  valuable  practical  indication 
of  the  necessity  for  interference.  The  minimum  pulse-rate,  taken 
in  the  intervals  of  pains,  is  the  rate  which  must  be  taken  as  a 
guide.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  some  persons  have  habitually 
a rapid  pulse,  especially  those  suffering  from  any  heart  affection, 
or  from  alcoholism,  'fhese  cases  will  generally  be  distinguished 
by  the  ])ulse  having  been  rapid  from  the  very  outset  of  labour. 
It  must  also  bo  remembered  that  a rising  pulse  may  be  the  effect 
of  alcohol  given  during  labour  by  injudicious  friends.  Setting 
apart  these  eases,  it  may  bo  said,  as  a general  rule,  that  when  the 
pulse  has  risen  from  a moderate  rate  to  exceed  100  per  minute  in  the 
second  stage  of  labour,  the  os  being  dilated,  artificial  assistance  is 
desirable.  One  case  must  bo  excepted,  namely,  that  in  which, 
towai'd  the  end  of  labour,  vigorous  pains  come  on  in  rapid 
succession.  These  are  often  accompanied  by  a pulse  rising 
to  a high  rate,  simply  from  the  absence  of  intermissions.  In 
this  ease  instrumental  interference  is  su2')orfluous,  if  any  progress 
is  being  made,  for  the  labour  is  likely  soon  to  be  completed  by 
nature. 

Kven  before  the  ])ulsc  rises  sufliciently  to  indicate  a necessity 
for  interference,  forceps  may  be  applied  with  advantage,  if,  after 
complete  retraction  of  the  cervix,  the  head  is  detained  for  any  long 
time,  more  than  two  hours  or  so,  in  the  vagina,  or  resting  on  the 
perineum,  and  little  or  no  progress  is  being  made.  Longer  time 
should  of  course  be  allowed  for  this  stage  in  primiparac  than  in 
])arous  women,  since  in  the  former  longer  time  is  naturally  required 
for  the  dilatation  by  successive  pains  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and 
])erineum,  and  laceration  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  this  time  is 
shortened.  If  the  head  fits  so  tightly  in  the  pelvis  that  it  does  not 
recede,  and  cannot  easily  be  pushed  back,  in  the  interval  of  pains, 
and  if  moreover  the  ca])ut  succedaneum  is  lai'ge  and  increasing, 
these  conditions  form  additional  indications  in  favour  of  interfering 
without  waiting  long  for  constitutional  symptoms,  since  they  denote 
that  both  the  foetal  head  and  maternal  soft  parts  arc  subjected  to 
serious  pressure. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  by  the  modern  practice  of  having 
recourse  to  force[)s  without  great  reluctance,  both  maternal  lives  aie 
saved,  and  the  lives  of  children  which  would  have  been  stillboin 
from  prolonged  pressure.  In  the  present  day,  however,  there  is 
probably  little  need  to  urge  the  expediency  of  a frequent  use  of 
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forceps,  but  rather  to  caution  against  tlie  risk  of  carrying  the 
frequency  of  their  use  too  far ; for  iDractitioners  are  naturally  often 
exposed  to  the  temptation  to  apply  forceps  early,  in  order  to  save 
their  own  time.  In  this  view  it  must  be  remembei'ed  that  the 
cases  which  tiy  the  patience  most  are  often  those  in  which  the 
delay  is  due  to  difficulty  in  the  complete  dilatation  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  cerxux.  Although,  when  the  head  is  in  the  vagina, 
forceps  may  as  a rule  be  applied,  even  unnecessarily,  with 
impunity,  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  cervix  is  not  fully 
dilated.  There  is  then  a risk  of  cervical  laceration,  which  not 
only  involves  an  increased  chance  of  septic  absorption,  but 
the  prospect  that  the  patient  may  suffer  for  years  afterwards 
from  the  cervical  inflammation  consequent  upon  laceration  with 
ectropion. 

Some  authorities,  in  urging  a frequent  use  of  forceps,  have 
based  their  recommendation  upon  the  very  large  saving  of 
foetal  life  said  to  be  attained  thereby.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  there  are  any  trustworthy  statistics  proving  that 
any  such  large  saving  can  be  obtained.  Of  the  total  number 
of  still-births,  a,  large  proportion  are  in  cases  of  premature, 
macerated,  or  syphilitic  children,  or  the  result  of  malpresentation. 
The  number  of  these  may  vary  so  much  in  different  localities, 
or  in  different  classes  of  society,  that  any  inference  from  the 
statistics  of  individual  practitioners  as  to  the  still-births  due  to 
protracted  labour,  or  saved  by  the  early  use  of  forceps,  becomes 
difficult. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  of  interest  to  compare  the 
results  obtained  in  two  adjoining  districts,  among  populations  of 
a similar  character,  namely,  the  Lying-in  Charities  of  Guy’s  and 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospitals.  Some  years  ago  forceps  were  used  more 
than  ten  times  as  often  in  the  St.  Thomas’s  Charity  as  they  were 
in  the  Guy’s  Charity.  Thus,  for  12  years  (1863 — 1875),  in  the 
Guy’s  Charity,  the  forceps-rate  was  5T  per  1,000  (about  1 in  200 
deliveries) ; the  corresponding  rate  of  still-births  in  vertex  pre- 
sentations, 2*7  per  cent.  In  the  St.  Thomas’s  Charity,  in  1874, 
the  forceps-rate  was  54‘2  per  1,000  (about  1 in  18  deliveries); 
the  corresponding  rate  of  8till-l)irths  in  vertex  presentations, 
2'8  per  cent.  In  1875,  the  forceps-rate  was  61 '8  per  1,000  (about 
1 in  16  deliveries)  ; the  corresponding  rate  of  still-births  in  vertex 
presentations,  2‘8  per  cent.  In  the  above  ratios  of  still-births, 
premature  and  macerated  children  are  included.  It  therefore 
appears,  that,  though  no  one  would  probably  now  recommend  for 
private  practice  so  sparing  a use  of  forceps  as  only  one  forceps- 
case  in  200  deliveries,  yet  with  this  a slightly  better  ratio  of 
still-births  was  attained  than  that  in  the  St.  Thomas’s  Charity 
with  a use  of  forceps  ten  or  twelve  times  as  frequent.  No  patient 
died  in  the  St.  Thomas’s  Charity  in  these  years  after  the  \ise 
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of  forceps,  so  the  practice  there  was  at  any  rate  apparently 
innocuous  to  the  mothers,  if  it  did  not  diminish  the  ratio  of 
still-births. 

A similar  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.  The  patients  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  a similar  class  at  different  times,  but  the  forceps- 
rate  varied  very  widely  under  different  masters.  Under  Dr. 
Sheldeton  (1847 — 1854),  the  forceps-i\ate  was  16'5  per  1,000  ; the 
total  ratio  of  still-births,  6'9  per  cent.  Under  Dr.  G.  Johnson 
(1871 — 1875),  the  forceps-rate  was  116'4  per  1,000 ; the  total 
ratio  of  still-births,  G'l  per  cent.  Excluding  premature  and 
putrid  children.  Dr.  Shekleton’s  ratio  of  still-births  was  2'7  per 
cent. ; Dr.  Johnston’s  (1868 — 1875),  2*2  per  cent.,  with  an  average 
force])s-rate  of  96’4  per  1,000.  This  gives  an  apparent  gain  by 
frequent  use  of  forceps  of  one-half  per  cent.  But  the  greater 
part  of  this  is  probably  due  to  the  substitution  of  forceps  delivery 
for  craniotomy,  Dr.  Johnston  having  introduced  the  long  curved 
forceps  in  place  of  the  straight  forceps  previously  used  at  the 
Rotunda  Hospital.  Thus  Dr.  Shekleton  had  ’79  per  cent, 
craniotomy  cases.  Dr.  Johnston  only  ’35  per  cent.  If  the  differ- 
ence between  these  be  subtracted,  only  a difference  of  '06  per 
cent,  in  the  ratio  of  still-births  remains  in  favour  of  the  frequent 
use  of  forceps. 

Neitlier  do  statistics  show  positively  any  saving  of  maternal 
mortality  by  a foi’ceps-rate  much  greater  than  about  1 in  200. 
At  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  under  Dr.  Shekleton,  with  forceps-rate 
of  16'5  per  1,000,  maternal  mortality  was  13‘0  per  1,000;  under 
Dr.  Johnston,  with  forceps-rate  of  96'4  per  1,000,  mortality  was 
22-0  per  1,000.  The  latter  high  mortality  was  mainly  due  to 
puerperal  septicajmia,  and  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  telling  con- 
clusively against  a frequent  use  of  forceps.  In  the  Guy’s  Charity, 
with  forceps-rate  of  5T  per  1,000,  mortality  was  4'4  per  1,000. 
In  the  St.  Thomas’s  Charity,  in  1874,  with  forceps-rate  of  54'2 
per  1,000,  mortality  was  7'4  per  1,000 ; in  1875,  with  forceps-rate 
of  61 -8  per  1,000,  mortality  was  3*4  per  1,000;  giving  a mean 
mortality  for  the  two  years  of  5*4  per  1,000. 

A moderately  frequent  use  of  forceps,  in  cases  where  inter- 
ference is  not  absolutely  required,  can  therefore  only  justly 
be  recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  shortens  the  patient’s 
suffering,  does  not  increase  her  danger,  saves  the  practitioner’s 
time,  and  effects  a slight  saving  in  the  rate  of  still-births. 
This  saving  is  so  slight  as  to  suggest  that  delivery  by  forceps 
must  in  itself  involve  some  increased  risk  to  the  child,  counter- 
balancing in  some  measure  the  advantages  gained  by  shortening 
the  labour. 

No  positive  genei’al  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  frequenc}’’ 
with  which  it  is  desirable  to  use  forceps,  since  much  depends  upon 
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the  race  of  the  patients,  their  position  in  life,  and  other  circum- 
stances. The  results  of  the  St.  Thomas’s  Charity  above  quoted 
appear  to  show  that  a forceps-rate  as  high  as  1 in  16  or  1 in  18 
deliveries  does  not  endanger  the  mothers,  but  wider  statistics  on 
this  point  are  to  be  desired.* 

* See  papers  by  the  author  : “ Effects  of  a frequent  Use  of  Forceps  upon  the 
Foetal  and  Maternal  Mortality,”  Obstet.  Journ.,  Vol.  V.,  1877.  “Foetal 
Mortality  in  Obstetric  Practice,”  Obstet.  Journ.,  Vol.  VI.,  1878. 


CHAPTER  XXVIT. 


LABOUR  OBSTRUCTED  BT  ANOMALIES  OP  THE  SOFT  PARTS. 

Spasmodic  Contraction  op  the  Cervix  Uteri  — Trismus 
Uteri. — 'J'he  strongest  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus 
are  those  of  the  cervi.x.  The  action  of  these  is  especially  marked 
at  two  points,  the  internal  and  the  e.xternal  os,  especially  the 
former,  which  forms  the  main  sphincter  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
both  in  the  unimpregnated  and  pregnant  condition.  In  normal 
labour  at  full  term,  the  internal  os  becomes  dilated,  either  before 
manifest  pains  set  in,  or  with  the  earlier  pains.  It  is  therefore 
chiefly  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  external  os  which  is  observed  as 
a cause  of  delay  in  the  first  stage  of  labour.  In  premature  labour, 
however,  and  more  especially  when  labour  is  induced  prematurely, 
as  in  the  case  of  placenta  preevia,  eclampsia,  or  pelvic  contraction, 
spasm  of  the  internal  os  is  not  unfrequcntly  manifested.  This  is 
not  so  likely  to  happen  when,  as  in  cases  of  pelvic  contraction, 
there  is  time  to  induce  labour  l>y  a gradual  method,  imitating  as 
closely  as  possible  the  natural  process.  It  is  much  more  frequent 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  eclampsia,  the  iirocess  has  to  be  made  a 
ra])id  one  on  account  of  the  mother’s  condition.  When  spasm  of 
the  intei’iial  os  does  occur,  it  is  apt  to  cause  more  resistance  than 
that  of  the  external  os,  since  the  muscular  fibres  are  more  powerful, 
and  extend  over  a wider  space. 

Causation. — It  has  been  already  described  how  physiological 
relaxation  of  the  cervix  is  nornially  associated  with  active  expul- 
sive pains  (see  p.  161).  Minor  degrees  of  spasmodic  contraction 
are  therefore  very  common  as  a cause  of  delay  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour  in  association  with  ineffective  pains.  'I’he  extreme  form  of 
spasmodic  rigidity,  which  has  been  called  “ trismus  uteri,”  and 
which  has  sometimes  persisted  as  an  obstruction  until  the  effects 
of  the  delay  upon  the  patient  have  been  very  serious,  is  a very 
rare  condition.  The  cause  of  spasm  of  the  cervix  may  sometimes 
be  simply  inertia  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  More  frequently 
there  is  some  source  of  reflex  irritation  causing  both  one  and  the 
other,  and  to  this  women  of  a sensitive  neurotic  disposition  are 
specially  liable. 

Thus  there  may  be  a loaded  rectum  or  a full  bladder,  or 
premature  rupture  of  the  membranes,  interfering  with  the  normal 
mechanism  of  dilatation,  or  the  cause  may  be  too  frequent  digital 
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examination  at  an  early  stage  of  laboiu’,  or  premature  and 
ineffective  attempts  at  operative  interference.  Again,  the  cause 
may  be  extreme  painfulness  in  the  uterine  contractions,  due 
to  the  patient’s  over-sensitiveness  to  pain,  or  some  previous 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  uterine  walls.  Injudicious  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  in  the  first  stage  of  labour  may  have  the  same 
effect;  and  so  may  malposition  of  the  foetus,  such  as  shoulder 
presentation,  when,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  it  prevents 
the  presenting  part  descending  into  the  cervix  to  continue  the 
dilatation. 

Often  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
resistance  is  due  to  mere  rigidity  of  tissue,  how  much  to  muscular 
spasm.  It  is  probable  that  undue  organic  rigidity  is  often  the 
cause  of  superadded  spasm,  irritation  being  produced  by  delay  in 
the  first  stage.  If  the  os  suddenly  softens,  and  begins  to  dilate 
quickly,  with  the  accession  of  expulsive  pains,  it  is  proved  that 
the  previous  resistance  was  of  spasmodic  nature. 

Spasm  of  the  internal  os  is  generally  due  to  interference  with,  or 
curtailment  of,  the  natural  stage  of  preliminary  gradual  dilatation. 
When  there  is  any  source  of  irritation  to  the  uterus,  such  as  pro- 
longed labour  from  obstruction,  the  internal  os  may  contract 
around  the  neck,  above  the  head.  It  may  also  contract  around 
the  body,  or  neck,  after  delivery  of  the  breech,  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentations, or  after  version.  After  delivery  a similar  contraction 
may  incarcerate  the  placenta, 

The  very  severe  and  persistent  spasm  of  the  cervix,  which  has 
been  called  “ trismus  uteri,”  has  been  sometimes  noted  in  cases  of 
placenta  prajvia.  The  organic  change  in  the  uterine  wall  near 
the  internal  os,  due  to  the  placental  implantation,  is  then 
probably  concerned  in  the  result.  It  has  also  occurred  in  some 
cases  in  which  the  membranes  have  been  injudiciously  ruptured 
artificially  in  a protracted  first  stage. 

OiiOANic  RiGiniTY  OF  THE  Ceuvix.— Comparative  rigidity  of  the 
cervical  tissue  is  a natural  condition  in  primipara;,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  greater  length  of  the  first  stage  wliich  is  usual  with  them. 
In  parous  women,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  fibrous  induration 
and  hyperpliisia  of  the  cervical  tissue  preceding  pregnancy.  The 
starting-yjoint  of  this  has  often  been  bruising  in  a former  delivery, 
or  laceration  followed  by  eversion.  Even  in  yjrimipara)  there  may 
be  fibroid  induration  resulting  from  cervical  endometritis  or  chronic 
engorgement,  and  rigidity  of  the  cervix  is  more  likely  to  exist  if 
pregnancy  occurs  for  the  first  time  late  in  life.  There  is  a syjecial 
form  of  cervical  hyperyfiasia  and  fibroid  rigidity  dej)ending  upon 
procidentia  of  the  uterus  (or  prolapse  of  the  second  degree) 
])revious  to  pregnancy.  This  may  be  of  two  forms,  either 
elongation  with  hyperyfiasia  chiefly  of  the  supra-vaginal  cervix, 
which  is  consecutive  to  descent  of  the  cervix  external  to  the 
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vulva,*  or  the  same  condition  of  the  vaginal  cervix,  which  is 
usuallj'  primary,  and  a cause  of  uterine  descent.  With  such 
hyperplasia  of  cervix,  the  rigidity  may  involve  the  whole  length, 
including  the  internal  os.  In  rare  cases  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
come. Thus  I have  been  compelled  from  this  cause  to  deliver 
with  the  cephalotribe  in  labour  premature  at  the  sixth  mouth. 
With  rigidity  may  be  associated  oedema  of  the  hypertrophied 
cervix,  whereby  the  obstruction  is  increased. 

Ill  rare  cases  failure  of  dilatation  may  depend,  not  upon  any 
widespread  induration,  but  on  primary  smallness  of  the  external 
08,  associated  with  some  rigidity  of  its  edge.  Since  the  resistance 
of  the  I’im  of  the  os  to  dilatation  is  inversely  proportioned  to  its 
diameter  (see  p.  165),  it  is  evident  that  a very  minute  os  will 
offer  groat  resistance  to  expansion  by  the  longitudinal  muscular 
fibres,  and  will  entirely  prevent  any  projection  of  the  bag  of 
membranes  into  it  to  form  a dilator.  In  one  such  case,  after  labour 
pains  had  lasted  for  a week,  I found  the  os  with  difficulty  to  be 
detected.  First  a small  catheter,  then  the  little  finger,  and  next  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  were  got  into  it  in  quick  succession.  Spon- 
taneous dilatation  then  went  on  rapidly,  and  labour  was  completed 
within  a very  few  hours  ; but  tlie  child  was  still-born,  apparently 
from  the  effect  of  the  prolonged  first-stage  uterine  contractions. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  os  has  a thin,  hard,  nndilatable  edge,  it 
may  be  expected  tliat  the  dilatation  stage  will  be  prolonged.  This 
condition  is  commonest  in  primipanc,  and  probably  depends  more 
upon  initial  rigidity  of  tissue  than  upon  spasm.  In  other  cases  the 
edge  of  the  os  is  found  rigid,  although  thick,  especially  in  parous 
women,  who  have  had  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix.  It  may  be  inferred 
with  probability  that  s])asm  is  an  important  element  in  the  case 
when  tlio  pains  are  ineffective  in  producing  tension  of  the  bag  of 
membranes,  or  ])ressure  upon  the  os  of  the  presenting  part  after 
the  membranes  have  ruptured,  especially  if  they  are  at  the  same 
time  irregular  or  unusually  distressing.  Deficiency  in  the  natural 
lubricating  secretion,  which  is  regulated  by  nerve  influence,  sup- 
2:>ort8  the  same  conclusion.  Hyperplasia  of  the  cervix  in  j^arons 
women  may  be  revealed  by  its  irregularity,  .and  may  be  associated 
with  a history  of  uterine  symptoms  before  pi’egnancy. 

Treatment. — In  general,  treatment  has  to  be  decided  upon 
witliout  absolute  knowledge  how  much  of  the  resistance  is  due  to 
spasm,  and  how  much  to  organic  rigidity.  For  moder.atc  rigidity 
in  the  early  stage,  with  the  membranes  unruptured,  and  so  long  as 
no  serions  constitutional  disturbance  is  produced,  time  and  patience 
are  the  best  remedies,  as  for  deficiency  of  the  pains.  Interference 
by  any  manipulation  at  too  early  a stage  runs  the  risk  of  making 

* For  a discus.sion  of  the  causatiou  of  this  elongation  with  liyj)orplasin,  see  the 
autlior’s  “Diseases of  Women,” 
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matters  worse  by  increasing  the  irritation.  The  jjlan  previously 
mentioned  (see  p.  482)  of  making  sure  that  the  membranes  are  not 
adherent  around  the  os,  may,  however,  be  carried  out.  There  is 
one  safe  treatment  which  may  be  adopted  witliout  fear,  namely,  the 
use  at  intervals  of  the  vaginal  douche  with  a large  supply  of  hot 
water,  which  should  have  been  sterilised  by  boiling,  at  a tempera- 
ture of  105° — 110°  F.  This  is  advantageous  in  stimulating  the 
pains,  as  well  as  in  relaxing  the  os.  For  the  latter  jiurpose 
a hot  hip-bath,  or,  better,  whole  bath  may  also  be  used,  but  is 


Fig.  188.— Barnes’  hydrostatic  Fig.  189.— Improved  hydrostatic  dilator 

dilator.  for  cervix  uteri. 

a h,  tube  into  which  the  introducer 
is  passed,  closed  at  the  upper 
end  h. 

The  (lotted  outline  shows  the  shape 
of  the  bag  when  expanded.  For 
introduction,  the  corners  c d 
are  folded  inwards. 

often  not  so  conveniently  available.  If  contractions  are  unduly 
painful,  chloral  should  be  administered  as  already  described  (see 
p.  240),  and  often  has  the  effect  of  making  the  pains  more  regular 
and  effective.  For  an  extreme  degree  of  this  condition,  however, 
especially  when  tlie  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  and 
the  os  remains  rigid,  notwithstanding  frcijuent  pains,  chloroform 
18  far  more  effective  than  chloral,  and  also  has  the  advantage 
that  the  effect  pa.sscs  off  more  quickly  when  the  desired  result  Is 
sufficiently  attained. 

Artificial  dilulation. — Artiticiul  dilatation  should  be  undertaken 
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if  there  is  long  protraction  of  the  first  stage  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  and  even  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  calls  for  it,  or  if  there  is  evidence 
of  undue  retraction  of  the  uterus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  first  stage,  when  pains  are  frequent,  the  pulse  is 
often  more  accelerated  without  serious  import  than  in  the  second 
stage,  when  intermissions  are  longei’. 

Hydrostatic  dilators. — 9'he  chief  means  of  artificial  dilatation,  in 
the  earlier  stage,  are  the  nse  of  hydrostatic  dilators  and  manual 
dilatation.  Of  these  the  former  method  is  usually  to  be  preferred 
when  practicable,  since  it  imitates  more  closely  the  natural  mode 
of  dilatation  by  the  fluid  wedge  of  the  liquor  amnii.  The  fiddle- 
shaped  dilating  bag  introduced  by  Dr.  Barnes  is  shown  in  Fig.  188, 
p.  49.‘3.  When  the  bag  is  in  place,  the  os  uteri  should  embrace 
the  constricted  part  of  the  bag,  and  the  expanded  portion  above 
prevents  the  bag  from  being  expelled.  The  shape  of  the  bag,  as 
sold,  is  oftc'ii  faulty,  from  the  upper  expansion  not  being  wide 
cnongli,  and  this  is  often  the  reason  why  the  bag  cannot  be  got 
to  remain  in  place.  The  bag  is  to  bo  introduced  by  means  of  the 
cup  in  front  (sec  Fig.  188),  and  it  is  generally  recommended  to 
use  the  uterine  sound  as  an  introducer,  placing  the  tip  of  it  in  the 
cup.  The  sound,  however,  sometimes  pierces  the  cup,  if  there  is 
much  resistance,  especially  if  the  bag  happens  to  be  an  old  one, 
and  softened  by  use.  It  is  better  to  use  a metallic  bougie  of 
larger  size,  or  a large  gum-elastic  catheter  having  a long  stilette. 

For  sterilisation  tlio  bag  may  be  dipped  for  a minute  or  so  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  immersed  in  an  efficient  antiseptic,  as 
formalin  3j.  ad  Oj.,  or  iodide  of  mercury  1 in  500. 

A modified  hydrostatic  dilator,  much  easier  to  introduce  than  the 
original  form,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 89,  p.  493.  The  corners  are  doubled 
inward  when  the  bag  is  in  the  undilatod  state,  so  that  the  upper  end 
of  it  is  conical  and  slips  easily  through  the  os,  and  the  introducer 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  bag,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  a cup 
outside.  One  of  the  tliick  metallic  bougies,  used  for  dilatation  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  answers  best  as  an  introducer,  but  the  ordinary 
uterine  sound  may  be  used.  The  tube  attached  to  the  bag  should 
have  a stop-cock.  The  bags  are  made  of  several  sizes,  to  be  used 
at  different  stages  of  dilatation.  For  introduction  of  the  bag  the 
patient  may  be  placed  in  the  left  lateral  position,  the  left  hand  or 
half  hand  passed  into  the  vagina— if  the  vagina  is  capacious 
enough — and  one  or  two  fingers  placed  just  within  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  os.  The  bag  is  then  guided  up  the  flexor  surface  of  the 
fingers,  and  passed  up  between  the  presenting  part  and  the  posterior 
uterine  wall  till  it  is  nearly  half-way  through  the  cervix.  If  a 
Barnes’  bag  of  the  original  form  is  used,  and  has  to  bo  passed 
through  a narrow  cervix,  the  introduction  is  facilitated  by^tying 
the  top  of  it  round  the  introducer  in  the  following  way  : lake  a 
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piece  of  wet  tape,  tie  it  in  a single  knot  round  the  bag,  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  top,  the  bag  being  held  on  the  introducer  by  an 
assistant,  the  top  directed  towards  the  operator’s  chest,  but  instead 
of  drawing  completely  through  the  end  of  the  tape,  draw  it  through 
only  in  a loop.  Tie  a knot  on  the  free  end  of  the  tape  correspond- 
ing to  this  loop,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other.  Traction  on  this 
end,  which  is  to  be  left  outside  the  Amlva,  will  then  at  any  time 
untie  the  knot,  and  meanwhile  the  wetness  of  the  tape  prevents 
its  slipping.  As  soon  as  the  bag  is  in  place  the  tape  can  be 
loosened,  and  drawn  away  before  the  bag  is  dilated. 

The  lower  end  of  the  tube  by  which  the  bag  is  filled  should  be 
so  adjusted  as  to  fit  on  to  the  nozzle  of  the  Higginson’s  syringe. 
Before  any  bag  is  introduced  it  is  well  to  measure  by  trial  how 
many  syriugefuls  of  water  it  will  hold  without  over-stretching  the 
india-rubber.  If  this  be  not  known,  the  bag  is  apt  to  be  over- 
stretched, and  possibly  may  burst,  letting  the  water  escape  into 
the  uterus.  As  soon  as  the  bag  is  in  place,  the  same  number  of 
syringefuls  of  warm  stei’ilised  water  is  to  be  pumped  in,  or  any- 
thing short  of  this  number  which  will  make  the  lower  part  of  the 
bag  sufficiently  tense.  If  possible  the  lower  end  of  the  bag  shonld 
be  kept  well  backwards,  so  that  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  may 
support  it,  and  prevent  its  being  so  easily  squeezed  out  into  the 
vagina  by  the  uterine  action.  The  bag  when  in  place,  as  well  as 
being  a mechanical  dilator  of  the  cervix,  is  a powerful  stimulant  to 
expulsive  pains  when  these  are  deficient.  The  position  of  the  bag- 
should  be  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  it  should  not  generally  be 
left  in  place  more  than  about  an  hour  without  removal,  to  note 
the  progress  made.  If  the  bag  is  expelled  by  the  nterus  wholly 
into  the  vagina,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  it  has  already  done 
its  work,  and  that  a larger  size  can  be  introduced.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  use  of  the  hydrostatic  dilator  is  that,  by  pushing- 
up  the  head,  especially  after  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  it  may 
possibly  promote  displacement  of  the  head  from  the  brim,  and 
descent  of  the  hand,  arm,  or  shoulder.  On  the  removal  of  any 
bag,  therefore,  it  should  be  noted  whether  the  presentation  remains 
undisturbed.  If  the  head  has  been  pushed  to  one  side,  it  can 
generally  Vje  replaced  easily  by  external  or  bimanual  manipulation 
(see  Chapter  XXXIV. ). 

^ Another  form  of  hydrostatic  dilator  has  been  introduced  by 
Champeticr  de  Ribes,  Fig.  190,  p.  496.  This  embodies  two  prin- 
ciples: (1),  the  bag  is  made  of  inelastic  material  ; (2),  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a fcetal  head,  and  therefore,  when  fully  distended, 
cannot  be  expelled  without  dilating  the  cervix  sufficiently.  This 
can  be  introduced  if  the  index  and  middle  fingers  can  be  passed 
as  far  as  tlieir  first  articulation.  All  air  is  to  be  expelled  from 
the  bag.  It  is  then  folded  and  placed  between  the  jaws  of  tlie 
forceps,  the  distal  end  of  the  bag  projecting  some  centimetres 
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pjg,  190. Chamiietier  cle  Ribes’  liydrostatic  dilator,  with  forceps  for  introduction. 


tlie  other  is  withdrawn  and  the  bag  is  passed  on  till  it. 
penetrates  10 — 12  centimetres  (4 — 4f  inches)  within  the  in- 
ternal os.  The  bag  is  then  filled  by  an  assistant  with  1 per 
cent,  carbolic  solution,  while  the  operator  with  one  hand 
holds  the  forceps,  with  the  other  feels  what  is  going  on  at 
the  level  of  the  internal  os.  Meanwhile  the  forceps  are  opened, 
but  not  removed  until  the  bag  is  dilated  to  sucli  a size  as  will  not 
admit  of  its  descent.  A syringe  of  about  6 § capacity  is  used  foi 
filling  the  bag.  According  to  the  inventor,  to  fill  the  bag 
completely,  and  give  it  a circumference  of  33  cm.  (13  inches). 


beyond  the  end  of  the  forceps,  and  all  freely  lubricated  with 
lanocreolin,  or  glycerine  containing  perchloride  of  meremy  1 in 
1,000.  The  tips  of  two  fingers  being  inserted  within  the  cervix, 
the  bag  is  passed  in  between  them.  First  one  finger  and  then 
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640  grammes  (22-4  §)  must  be  injected  ; if  540  grammes  (18-9  g), 
be  injected,  the  circumference  will  be  27  cm.  (10'6  inches)  ; if 
440  grammes  (15-4  §)  be  injected,  the  circumference  will  be 
22  cm.  (8'7  inches).  When  the  bag  is  filled  the  operator  ties  a 
tape  round  the  tube,  so  as  not  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
stop-cock.  An  antiseptic  vaginal  douche  is  then  given,  and 
repeated  frequently  during  the  course  of  labour. 

If  there  is  urgent  need  to  accelerate  delivery,  as  in  cases  of 
eclampsia  or  htemorrhage,  a weight  of  2 lb.  may  be  tied  to  the 
neck  of  the  bag  and  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

The  inelastic  material  and  conical  shape  of  this  bag  appear  to 
be  improvements,  and  the  bag  is  much  less  easily  displaced  than 
Barnes’  dilator.  Its  large  size,  however,  increases  the  chance  that 
it  may  allow"  some  other  part  to  descend  by  displacing  the  head  : 
and  in  some  cases,  may  make  it  difficult  to  find  room  for  it  within 
the  uterus.  I have  used  similar  bags  made  of  a smaller  size,  which 
allow  introduction  through  a smaller  os  uteri. 

Manual  dilatation. — There  are  certain  cases  in  w’hich  the 
hydrostatic  dilators  are  inapplicable,  namely,  when,  after  rupture 
of  the  membranes,  the  head  is  pressed  so  firmly  down  upon  the 
os  that  the  bag  cannot  be  introduced  without  too  gi’eat  force,  and 
also  when  the  uterus  is  acting  so  powerfully  that  the  bag  is 
squeezed  out  immediately  after  introduction.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
latter  stages  of  dilatation  that  these  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise. 
Under  these  circumstances,  or  when  hydrostatic  dilators  are  not 
at  hand,  manual  dilatation  is  very  efficacious,  and  it  is  even  pre- 
ferred by  some  authorities  under  all  conditions,  because  the  dilator 
itself  is  sentient,  and  can  estimate  the  degree  of  tension  exercised. 
The  left  hand  may  be  used,  the  patient  being  in  the  left  lateral 
position,  or  either  hand  when  she  lies  on  the  back.  The  left  hand 
is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  two  fingers  ai’e  hooked  into  the 
os,  drawing  it  somewhat  forward.  The  tips  of  the  fingers  are  then 
gradually  introduced  in  the  form  of  a cone,  until  four  fingers  can 
be  passed  in  side  by  side.  When  the  os  has  reached  this  size, 
dilatation  can  still  be  carried  on  by  separating  the  fingers,  but  this 
soon  fatigues  the  muscles.  Dilatation  can  be  carried  on  longer 
and  more  steadily  if  the  whole  hand  is  now  introduced  into  the 
vagina,  and  the  wedge  which  it  forms  enlarged  by  addition  of  the 
thumb,  until  the  os  will  admit  the  full  breadth  of  the  hand.  For 
this  manipulation,  chloroform  is  not  generally  indispensable,  but 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage  if  the  resistance  is  probably  due  to 
spasm  of  the  os,  or  if  the  patient  is  over-sensitive  to  pain.  When 
the  os  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  width  of  the  hand,  the  pre- 
senting part  will  generally  be  able  to  enter  it  deeply  and  complete 
the  dilatation  through  the  natural  powers.  Even  in  this  latest 
stage,  however,  digital  manipulation  may  assist,  if  the  anterior  lip 
of  the  cervix  is  driven  down  deeply  in  the  pelvis,  in  front  of  the 
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head.  During  each  pain  the  fingers  may  he  placed  on  the  margin 
of  the  os  nearest  to  the  posterior  fontanelle,  so  as  to  retract  it 


Fig.  191. — Bossi’s  uterine  dilator. 


until  it  slips  over  the  occiput,  which  is  naturally  the  part  of  the 

head  to  emerge  first.  . 

Instrumental  dilators.— k very  powerful  and  efticieut  tour- 
bladed  dilator  has  been  introduced  by  Bossi  (Fig.  191).  VVlien 
the  08  is  quite  small,  or  the  cervical  canal  uuobliterated,  the 
blades  are  used  without  the  sheaths.  If  only  the  external  os  us 
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to  be  dealt  with,  and  some  dilatation  is  already  attained,  the 
sheaths  tend  to  prevent  the  ends  of  the  blades  slipping  out.  In 
urgent  cases,  dilatation  may  be  effected 
within  half  an  hour.  But  it  is  advisable  for 
the  operator  to  allow'  ample  time,  w'atching 
the  expansion  attained,  as  shown  by  the 
indicator,  and  testing  the  tension  of  the 
edge  of  the  os  by  the  finger’.  Otherwise  the 
dilator  may  cause  a commencement  of  lacera- 
tion, w’hich  is  increased  by  the  advancing 
head.  On  an  average,  at  least  three  minutes 
should  be  allowed  for  each  centimetre  as 
registered  by  the  indicator,  and  the  operator 
should  keep  his  watch  before  him.  For  the 
earlier  stages  more  time  should  be  allowed, 
since  the  addition  of  a centimetre  their 
means  a greater  proportionate  increase. 

In  a modified  form  of  dilator,  that  of 
Frommer,  the  blades  are  eight  instead  of 
four.  This  makes  the  tension  on  the  edge 
of  the  os  somewhat  more  uniform.  The 
disadvantages  are  that  there  is  no  option 
of  using  sheaths  for  the  blades,  and  that, 
at  the  earlier  stages  of  dilatation,  the  finger 
cannot  be  passed  between  the  blades  to  test 
the  tension  of  the  edge  of  the  os. 

Application  of  forceps. — After  dilatation 
has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  possible  by 
hydrostatic  dilators  or  manual  dilatation, 
the  means  most  available  for  hastening 
delivery,  if  necessary,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  Bossi’s  or  Frommer’s  dilator,  is 
the  application  of  forceps.  This  means, 
however,  should  never  be  adopted  merely  to 
sliorteii  the  patient’s  suffering,  or  save  tlie 
practitioner’s  time,  but  only  when  the  rising 
pulse  or  other  general  symptom.s  due  to 
protracted  labour  indicate  the  nece.ssity  for 
interference.  Even  then  it  is  well  first  to 
employ  full  manual  dilatation  with  the  aid 
of  chloroform,  and  then  wait  a short  time 
to  see  what  nature  will  efl'ect.  It  will  then 
be  found  to  be  only  very  rarely  that  the  use  of  forceps  is  called 
for  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  os  alone.  The  case  has 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  in  which,  on  account  of  dispro- 
portion between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis,  the  head  is  prevented 
from  fully  entering  the  os  as  a dilator,  though  the  os  itself  is 
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dilatable.  A coni])arativcly  early  application  of  forceps  is  then 
desirable. 

The  contrary  practice,  namely,  the  comparatively  frequent  use 
of  forceps  before  full  dilatation  of  the  os,  has  been  recommended 
by  some  authorities,  especially  by  Dr.  G.  Johnston,  as  master  of 
the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin.  Dr.  Johnston  invented  a special 
form  of  forceps  with  narrow  blades,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass 
them  through  a comparatively  undilated  os.  In  his  last  four  years 
of  office,  with  a total  forceps-rate  of  116'4  per  1,000,  he  applied 
forceps  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cases  (or  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  29  per  1,000,  a ]-ate  about  six  times  as  great  as  the  total 
forceps-rate  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  1863 — 1875), 
before  full  dilatation  of  the  os.  Of  these,  the  head  was  at  or  above 
the  brim  in  considerably  more  than  half,  and,  in  more  than  a third, 
the  os  was  less  than  two-lifths  dilated.  As  already  mentioned  (see 
]).  488),  Dr.  Johnston’s  results  do  not  show  any  material  gain  in 
the  rate  of  still-births,  and  they  certainl}^  do  not  show  that  such  a 
])ractice  is  safe  for  the  mothers,  even  in  such  skilled  hands  as  his. 
The  maternal  dcsith-rate  (1871 — 1875)  was  19’3  per  1,000,  a very 
high  one.  This  may,  indeed,  have  been  due  to  the  septic  risks  in 
a lying-in  hospital,  before  the  introduction  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  antiseptic  midwifery.  Rut  in  88  cases,  during  the  three 
years,  1872 — 1874,  in  which  forceps  were  applied  before  full 
dilatation  of  the  os,  simply  on  acconnt  of  premature  rupture  of 
tdic  membranes— excluding  all  cases  of  complication,  siich  as 
eclam])sia,  hajmorrhage,  or  prolapse  of  funis,  and  excluding  also 
cases  of  dis])roportion — there  were  four  deaths,  i.e.,  a death-rate 
of  4G'G  per  1,000.  It  would  hardly  have  been  anticipated  that 
the  increased  idsk  from  premature  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
without  any  other  difficulty  or  complication,  would  have  led 
to  so  great  a mortality,  if  the  cases  had  been  left  to  nature, 
or  treated  merely  by  other  modes  of  dilatation.  Again,  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  number  of  forceps  cases,  the  forceps- 
rate,  which,  under  Dr.  Sheklcton  (1847 — 1854)  was  16'5  per  1,000, 
rose  nnder  Dr.  Johnston  (1871 — 1875)  to  116'4  per  1,000.  But 
the  mortality  after  use  of  forceps  per  1,000  deliveries  rose  from 
0'43  to  6’2,  or  in  more  than  double  the  pro])ortion.  Again,  the 
deaths  per  1,000  in  the  forceps  cases  themselves  were,  under  Dr. 
Johnston  (1871 — 1875),  54'4,  while,  under  Dr.  Shckleton,  although 
the  use  of  forceps  was  reserved  for  much  more  extreme  cases,  they 
were  only  35 ’7. 

’The  conclusion  therefore  remains  undisturbed  that  forceps  should 
never  be  applied  until  the  os  allows  the  easy  application  of  the 
ordinary  form  of  instrument.  The  os  can  always  be  expanded  up 
to  this  point  by  manual  dilatation,  or  by  Rossi’s  dilator,  Avhich 
has  to  a great  extent  obviated  the  need  for  using  forceiJs  as  a 
dilator  of  the  cervix.  Whenever  forceps  are  applied  when  the 
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head  is  still  within  the  utems,  and  a rim  of  the  cervix  remains 
over  the  head,  whether  the  cause  of  delay  lies  in  the  cervix  or 
in  any  other  condition,  extraction  should  be  carried  out  with 
extreme  care  and  slowness,  in  order  to  give  the  cervix  time  to 
yield,  and  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of  laceration. 

Incision  of  the  cervix. — It  is  not  desirable  to  incise  the  cervix  so 
long  as  there  is  hope  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  by  dilatation, 
since  incisions,  like  spontaneous  lacerations,  by  laying  open  the 
cellular  tissues,  expose  to  the  risk  of  septic  absorption,  and  the 
incisions  are  apt  to  be  extended  by  laceration.  If,  however,  other 
means  fail,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  demands  interference, 
the  edge  of  the  cervix  may  be  incised  at  three  or  four  places,  to 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  depth.  The  incisions  may  be  made 
with  Kuchenmeister’s  scissors  (designed  for  incising  the  unimpreg- 
nated cei’vix),  or  with  ordinary  scissors,  or  with  a blunt-pointed 
bistoury,  having  only  about  half  an  inch  of  cutting  edge  exposed 
and  guided  up  to  the  resisting  edge  by  the  finger.  The  method  of 
incision  is  most  applicable  when  the  difficulty  is  due  to  organic 
induration  or  cicatricial  tissue,  not  extending  fiir  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  cervix. 

Version  w'  craniotomy. — It  will  only  be  in  extremely  rare  cases 
that  the  resistance  of  the  os  leads  to  such  grave  risks  to  the  mother 
as  to  justify  sacrifice  of  the  child,  or  even  the  increased  danger 
to  it  involved  by  version.  When  the  mother  is  in  great  danger 
from  other  causes,  as  from  eclampsia,  and  the  os  will  not  yield,  or 
when  there  are  very  strong  grounds  for  believing  the  child  to  be 
already  dead,  either  version  or  craniotomy,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  uterus,  may  be  called  for. 

Atresia  op  the  Cervix. — The  cervix  must  of  course  have  been 
permeable  for  pregnancy  to  occur.  In  some  cases,  however,  no 
opening  has  been  discoverable  at  the  onset  of  labour.  Adhesion  of 
inflammatory  granulations  may  have  been  formed  after  conception, 
sometimes  as  a result  of  the  too  vigorous  application  of  caustics  in 
the  treatment  of  cervical  inflammation,  or  of  attempts  to  procure 
abortion.  Care  must  be  taken  to  reach  eveiy  part  of  the  vagina 
and  cervix,  before  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  no  opening,  lest  the 
case  be  really  one  of  malposition  of  the  os. 

Treatment. — When  labour  pains  have  commenced,  a puncture 
or  incision  must  be  made  at  the  site  of  the  os,  or  at  the  centre  of 
the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  if  the  site  cannot  be  discovered. 
iJilatation  is  then  to  be  carried  on  by  metallic  bougies,  dressing 
forceps,  fingers,  hydrostatic  bags,  or  other  convenient  means,  until 
there  is  space  for  the  bag  of  membranes  to  bulge  into  the  opening 
and  continue  the  dilatation. 

Malposition  of  the  Os. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  result  of  retroversion  in  the  early  months  is  supposed  to  be,  in 
some  cases,  the  displacement  of  the  os  forward  at  fidl  term,  .so  tliat 
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it  lies  out  of  reach,  or  nearly  so,  behind  and  even  above,  the  sym- 
physis pubis  (see  p.  376).  Other  authorities  attribute  the  same 
condition  to  a sacciform  development  of  the  posterior  uterine  wall. 
Similarly  the  os  maybe  displaced  backwards,  opposite  the  promon- 
tory of  the  sacrum.  Whatever  the  cause  be  of  this  condition,  the 
result  is  tlie  same.  The  os  is  unfavourably  placed  for  dilatation 
by  the  muscular  fibres,  or  for  projection  of  the  bag  of  membranes 
into  it.  The  presenting  part  cannot  enter  it  at  all,  for  it  lies  in 
the  cul-de-sac  which  forms  the  lower  extremity  of  the  uterus. 
Especially  if  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  does  the  mechanism  of 
dilatation  fail  altogether,  and  labour  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
Displacement  of  the  os  backward  may  also  result  from  a previous 
vaginal  hysteropexy. 

Treatment. -If  a hydrostatic  dilator  can  be  introduced  into 
the  o.s,  this  means  may  be  employed.  As  the  os  becomes  dilated, 
it  will  tend  to  approximate  toward  the  axis  of  the  uterus.  In 
general  the  best  plan  is  to  hook  the  finger  into  the  lower  margin  of 
the  displaced  os,  and  to  stretch  it  by  drawing  it  toward  the  central 
axis  of  the  pelvis.  Chloroform  should  bo  administered,  if  necessary, 
and  a hydi'ostatic  dilator  may  be  used  at  a later  stage.  If  the 
head  lies  in  the  lower  cnl-de-sac,  and  cannot  be  got  to  enter  the 
os  when  fair  dilatation  has  been  attained,  delivery  by  version  may 
be  necessary.  Cmsarian  section  has  been  performed  for  displace- 
ment of  the  os  uteri.  But  it  is  probable  that  patience,  with  more 
gradual  treatment,  as  above  described,  involves  a less  risk  to  the 
patient. 

CiCATHICICS  AND  A'J'iUSSIA  OK  TJIE  VaGINA  AND  VuLVA. 

Cicatrices  of  the  vagina  are  most  frecpiently  the  result  of  sloughing 
after  protracted  labour  in  former  pregnancies.  Sqme  of  the  most 
severe  forms  arise  in  conjunction  with  vesico-vaginal  or  recto- 
vaginal fistulic.  (ficatrices  may  also  result  from  syphilitic  deposits, 
or  from  local  injuries  or  operations  apart  from  parturition. 
Sometimes  there  is  an  almost  complete  atresia  from  a congenital 
transverse  vaginal  septum  above  the  level  of  the  hymen,  or  the 
hymen  itself  may  have  a small  orifice,  and  may  have  been  so 
tough  as  not  to  yield  in  coitus.  Cicatrices  which  involve  deeply 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  are  serious  in  their  effects.  They 
may  be  so  resisting  that  the  foetus  cannot  pass  without  sucli 
lacerations  as  to  lay  open  cellular  tissue  extensively,  and  involve 
the  risk  of  subsequent  septic  absorption.  Similarly,  existing 
fistulm  may  be  increased  in  extent. 

Treatment. — If  there  is,  any  congenital  septum,  the  aperture 
should  be  dilated  by  bougies,  tents,  or  hydrostatic  dilators.  Or, 
if  thin,  the  septum  may  be  incised.  In  the  case  of  cicatrices,  fixir 
time  should  be  allowed  to  see  the  effect  of  the  natural  forces,  and 
the  softening  associated  with  partniltion.  If  necessary,  the  most 
resisting  transverse  biinds  should  be  incised  with  scissors  or  a 
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blunt-pointed  bistoury.  The  tissues  may  then  be  further  stretched 
with  the  fingers,  or  the  head  allowed  to  continue  the  stretching. 
In  some  cases,  extraction  by  forceps  or  after  craniotomy  may  be 
required,  cicatricial  bands  being  divided  further,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, during  the  extraction.  It  has  even  proved  necessary  to  per- 
form CcBsarian  section,*  if  the  cicatricial  tissue  fills  np  the  pelvis. 
This,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  if  artificial  dilatation  is 
commenced  at  a sufficiently  early  stage.  If  the  cicatrices  form  an 
almost  complete  vaginal  atresia,  it  may  be  necessary  to  commence 
the  dilatation  with  laminaria  tents. 

Rigidity  of  the  Perineum. — Rigidity  of  the  vaginal  outlet  and 
perineum  is  a very  frequent  cause  of  delay  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  stage  of  labour  in  primipai’m,  especially  if  the  uterus  is 
then  becoming  fatigued.  Both  the  difficulty  and  the  risk  of  rupture 
are  increased  if  the  pubic  arch  is  narrower  than  usual,  so  that  the 
head  is  thrown  more  backward  upon  the  perineum.  Difficulty 
may  arise  even  in  subsequent  labours,  if  the  perineum  has  been 
repaired  after  rupture  on  a previous  occasion,  if  cicatricial  tissue 
has  remained  after  previous  rupture,  or  if  the  child  is  larger  than 
former  children  have  been. 

Treatment. — Digital  manipulations  are  often  of  value  in  aiding 
the  dilatation  of  the  perineum  and  avoiding  rupture.  While  the 
head  is  retarded  during  a pain,  in  the  mode  already  described 
(p.  229),  if  there  appears  to  be  danger  of  rupture,  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  may  be  used  to  retract  the  perineum  and  gradually 
stretch  it,  in  the  intervals  of  pains.  This  can  be  carried  out  more 
effectually  if  chloroform  is  being  administered  during  the  labour. 
Hot  fomentations,  frequently  renewed,  may  also  be  used  when  the 
head  begins  to  distend  the  outlet.  Within  moderate  limits,  delay 
at  this  stage  is  conservative,  giving  the  structures  time  to  stretch 
under  the  influence  of  successive  pains,  and  it  is  often  desirable, 
while  observing  the  tension  placed  upon  the  perineum,  rather  to 
delay  the  advance  of  the  head  than  to  hasten  it.  If  delay  is  too 
great,  or  constitutional  symptoms  are  arising,  delivery  must  be 
effected  by  forceps.  Though  it  is  probable  that,  in  actual  practice, 
perineal  rupture  is  more  frequently  caused  than  avoided  by  the 
use  of  forceps,  yet  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  forceps  are  not 
applied  prematurely,  and  the  extraction  is  made  with  sufficient 
patience  and  slowness.  For  the  force  is  not,  like  the  natural 
expulsive  force,  inclined  backwards  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
outlet,  so  as  to  press  needlessly  upon  the  perineum,  and  it  may 
be  made  more  gradual  than  the  effect  of  the  pains  of  the  final 
stage  of  delivery.  When  there  appears  to  be  great  risk  of  rupture, 
the  extraction  should  be  made  by  continuous  steady  traction  in 
the  interval  of  pains,  the  finger  being  kept  all  the  while  upon  the 
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edge  of  the  perineum,  to  estimate  its  tension.  Unless  the  patient  s 
self-control  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon,  it  is  well  to  keep  her 
pretty  fully  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  that  she  may  not 
make  a sudden  movement.  The  plan  recommended  by  some, 
namely,  to  perform  e2nseiotomy,  that  is,  to  make  two  lateral  inci- 
sions in  the  edge  of  the  perineum,  in  order  to  avoid  a central 
laceration,  is  not  generally  desirable.  For  it  is  never  possible  to 
be  certain  when,  and  to  what  extent,  a laceration  is  inevitable. 
And  the  clean  cut  laceration  itself  will  almost  invariably  unite,  if 
propeily  closed  by  sutures.  In  rare  cases  only,  in  which  a lacera- 
tion through  the  sphincter  ani  appears  to  be  otherwise  inevitable, 
this  operation  is  advantageous. 

Canckr  ok  thk  Ckuvi.x  Uteri  and  Pelvis. — Not  very  unfre- 
quently,  conception  occurs  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  cancer 
of  the  cervix  uteri  in  its  earlier  stage.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
stimulus  of  pregnancy  generally  causes  a rapid  growth  of  the 
enneer,  so  that  when  full  term  is  reached,  the  disease  may  have 
reached  to  a very  formidable  extent,  even  involving  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  cervix,  and  extensively  infiltrating  the  cellular 
tiissue  around.  In  other  cases  cancer  of  the  vagina,  or  cancer 
commencing  chsewhero  in  the  pelvis,  as  from  the  rectum,  forms 
such  a mass  in  the  cellular  tissue  that  the  pas.sage  of  fhe  foetus, 
even  after  embryotomy,  becomes  difficult  or  imjeossible. 

Results. — In  some  cases,  relief  is  brought  by  nature  through 
the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  abortion  or  premature  labour.  If 
pregnancy  goes  on  to  the  later  months,  the  comjelication  is  very 
formidable,  ff'hc  difficulty  in  parturition  depends  not  only  upon 
the  extent  of  the  growth,  but  still  more  upon  its  hardness.  A cer- 
tain amount  of  the  softening  of  parturition  may  take  place  even 
in  the  diseased  cervix  : spontaneous  lacerations  may  give  increased 
sjiace,  and  sometimes  even  unassisted  delivery  takes  place  with  less 
difficulty  than  had  been  anticipated.  If  some  part  of  the  cervix 
remains  free,  it  is  generally  possible  to  get  sufficient  dilatation  to 
deliver  the  foetus  by  some  means,  and,  even  when  the  whole 
circuit  is  involved,  this  sometimes  proves  possible,  provided  that 
there  is  not  too  much  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue  around 
with  hard  growth,  and  that  the  growth  itself  does  not  form  too 
large  a mass  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass. 

The  danger,  however,  is  by  no  means  over  with  delivery. 
Decomposition  and  inflammation  or  sloughing  of  the  bruised 
cancerous  tissue  is  apt  to  follow,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  is  septicsemia  set  up  in  this  manner.  When  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  cervix  is  so  involved  in  the  disease  that  no  com- 
mencement of  dilatation  can  occur  spontaneously,  the  uterus 
sometimes  passes  into  the  state  of  continuous  action  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  distinct  rhythmical  pains.  The  pulse  rises 
therewith,  and  tlie  general  condition  becomes  serious.  In  other 
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very  rare  cases,  when  the  uterus  has  remained  quiescent,  the  foetus 
has  died,  and  been  retained  within  the  uterus  beyond  full  term, 
thus  constituting  one  form  of  the  so-ealled  “ missed  labour  ” (see 
p.  4rlG).  Sometimes  before  any  onset  of  labour  a eondition  of 
severe  constitutional  irritation,  with  elevation  of  pulse  and  tem- 
perature, and  dry  tongue,  supervenes.  This  appears  to  be  due  to 
septic  absoi’ption  from  the  cancerous  discharge,  and  to  be  liable  to 
be  induced  by  any  interference  with  the  cervix,  even  by  repeated 
digital  examination.  Some  patients  die  undelivered  from  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  or  after  an  abortive  attempt  at  labour,  or 
after  fruitless  attempts  to  deliver  them.  In  others  rupture  of  the 
uterus  occurs  (II  out  of  ISO,  Herman). 

Prognosis. — Excluding  cases  in  wl^ich  abortion  occuns,  the 
mortality  within  the  puerperal  period  in  recorded  cases  is  scarcely 
less  than  50  percent.*  Even  in  cases  in  which  labour  terminates 
naturally  without  assistance,  it  is  over  30  per  cent.  The  mor- 
tality of  the  children  is  also  very  considerable,  being  about 
'3S  per.  eeut.  This  is  not  solely  due  to  the  effects  of  protracted 
labour,  but  partly  to  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  bring  on 
labour  prematurely,  and  to  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  children,  or 
their  death  in  utero  before  labour,  also  the  consequences  of  the 
disease. 

Treatment. — This  is  a case  in  wdiich  the  interests  of  the 
mother  have  to  be  balanced  against  those  of  the  child.  Accord- 
ingly some  authorities,  considering  that  the  mother  must  die 
before  very  long  in  any  case,  have  considered  that  special  regard 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  life  of  the  cliild.  In  this  country  it  will 
be  generally  considered  that  the  physician  has  not  the  right  to 
sacrifiee  even  a probable  temporary  prolongation  of  the  mother’s 
life  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn  infant,  especially  since  the  preser- 
vation of  a motherless  infant  is  not  always  an  unmixed  advantage. 
It  is  only  when  the  chances  of  the  mother  are  very  evenly 
balanced  in  the  choice  between  two  modes  of  treatment,  as  between 
craniotomy  and  Ctesarian  section,  when  delivery  is  likely  to  be 
very  difficult,  that  the  consideration  of  the  child’s  life  may  justly 
have  some  weight,  especially  if  the  parents  are  anxious  for  its 
preservation. 

Induction  of  abortion. — Abortion  should  therefore  be  induced  in 
the  early  months,  if  the  patient  comes  then  under  observation,  and 
the  disease  is  too  advanced  for  extirpation.  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  only  that  the  risks  after  abortion  are  much  less  than  after 
labour  in  the  later  montlis,  but  that  the  stimulus  of  pregnancy  to 
the  advance  of  the  disease  is  thus  abolished.  Even  in  the  later 
months  there  seems  to  be  some  gain  in  inducing  premature  labour. 


* For  statistics  of  recorded  ca.ses,  see  Herman,  “ Tlie  Treatment  of  Prognancy 
complicated  by  Cancerous  Disease  of  the  (ienital  Canal,'’  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 
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since  the  smaller  size  of  the  foetus  will  render  extraction  more 
easy.  Induction  may  be  performed  by  puncture  of  the  mem- 
branes, if  this  is  practicable.  If  not,  the  cervix  may  be  first 
dilated  by  a laminaria  tent.  In  the  first  three  or  four  months 
this  will  generally  be  necessary.  Antiseptic  precautions  must  be 
used  with  special  strictness,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  sepsis  caused 
by  pressure  of  a tent  upon  cancerous  tissue. 

Extirpation  of  growth. — If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  cervix, 
and  the  uterus  is  movable,  there  is  a choice  between  induction  of 
abortion  witli  subsequent  extirpation  of  the  disease  or  of  the  whole 
\iterus,  and  immediate  liysterectomy.  The  period  immediately 
following  an  abortion,  like  the  puerperal  period,  is  an  unfavourable 
time  for  oj)erations ; lienee  the  former  alternative  involves  a delay 
of  two  or  tliree  weeks  at  least  in  tlie  removal  of  the  cancer. 
Within  the  first  tliree  moutlis  of  pregnancy,  vaginal  hysterectomy 
may  be  performed  by  tlie  same  method  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  unim- 
jiregnated  uterus,  and  tliisis  the  best  treatment. 

Ill  the  later  months  the  abdominal  method  is  generally  chosen 
for  hysterectomy.  The  modern  success  of in  the 
case  of  fibroid  tumours  justifies  a skilful  operator  in  performing 
this  o])eratioii  in  preference  to  the  induction  of  abortion,  even 
though  the  disease  may  have  reached  the  vagina,  provided  it  has 
not  spread  so  far  into  the  broad  ligaments  as  to  prevent  the  whole 
of  it  being  removed  without  injury  to  the  ureters.  Abdominal 
section  is  performed,  and,  if  the  child  is  viable,  it  is  first  removed 
by  (.'aisariau  section.  'I’lie  details  of  the  operation  are  similar  to 
that  of  panhystcrcctomy  following  Cmsarian  section  at  term,  and 
arc  described  in  Chapter  XXXVI.  In  the  present  case  it  is 
necessary  to  divide  the  vaginal  walls  lower  down,  so  as  to  give  a 
wide  margin  to  the  cancer.  The  broad  ligaments  should  also  be 
opened  up,  the  uterine  arteries  found  and  divided  as  far  out  as 
possible,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  broad  ligament  removed 
in  the  form  of  a cone,  with  the  cut  end  of  the  artery  at  its  apex. 

An  alternative  is  to  perform  Diihrssen’s  vaginal  Caisarian 
section  (see  Chapter  XXXVI.),  and  then  remove  the  uterus  by 
vaginal  hysterectomy.  The  abdominal  operation  allows  search  to 
be  made  for  cancerous  glands,  and  a more  free  removal  of  the 
broad  ligaments.  The  vaginal  operation  causes  less  shock. 

Management  of  labour. — Labour  being  induced,  or  coming  on 
sjjontaneously,  in  cases  in  which  the  growth  does  not  admit  of 
extirpation,  fair  time  should  be  allowed  to  nature  to  see  what 
dilatation  and  softening  of  the  cervix  will  take  place  before  further 
interference  is  undertaken.  Hydrostatic  dilators  have  sometimes 
been  used  to  stretch  the  cervix,  but  not  with  veiy  favourable 


* For  a full  (leKcriplion  of  llio  operation,  with  illustrations,  see  the  author’s 
Diseases  of  Women. 
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results.  It  seems  that  their  prolonged  pressure  is  more  likely  to 
eause  inflammation  of  the  growth  or  septic  absorption  than  are 
lacerations  or  incisions. 

Incision  of  the  cervix. — In  cases  which  end  favourably  by  the 
natural  powers,  the  yielding  often  takes  place  by  spontaneous 
laceration.  This  may  be  imitated  by  artificial  incisions  with 
advantage,  and  the  general  results  of  cases  so  treated  have  been 
sood.  Ha)morrhao:e  either  from  lacerations  or  incisions  has  not 
generally  been  very  formidable.  It  may  be  arrested  if  necessaiy 
by  swabbing  with  a solution  of  perchloride  or  subsidphate  of  iron. 
The  method  of  incision  is  applicable  chiefly  when  the  disease  is 
mainly  in  the  cervix  itself,  not  so  much  when  there  is  a large 
hard  mass  in  the  cellular  tissue  outside.  If  there  are  projecting 
masses  which  are  likely  to  slough  afterwards,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  cut  these  aw'ay,  and  in  this  way  more  room  may 
be  gained.  In  one  case  of  cancer  involving  the  whole  cervix,  I 
incised  in  several  directions  up  to  the  vaginal  reflection,  and 
then  removed  the  intervening  portions  by  the  galvanic  ecraseur. 
Delivery  followed  very  rapidly  by  the  natural  powers,  the  child 
being  alive. 

If  necessary  the  incisions  maybe  made  according  to  the  method 
of  the  so-called  vaginal  Cmsarian  section  (see  Chapter  XXXVI. ), 
the  bladder  being  first  stripped  up  from  the  front  of  the  uterus 
as  in  vaginal  hysterectomy,  and  the  peritoneum  of  the  pouch 
of  Douglas  from  the  back.  Sagittal  incisions  are  then  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls. 

Forcejjs  and  version. — Delivery  by  forceps  or  version  may  be 
combined,  if  necessary,  with  the  method  of  incisions,  especially  if 
the  pains  are  not  strong.  Of  the  two,  forceps  give  rather  a moi'e 
favourable  chance  to  the  child.  Version,  especially  by  the 
bipolar  method,  can  be  performed  when  the  os  is  too  small  for 
application  of  forceps  to  be  desirable,  and  the  half  breech  then 
forms  an  efficient  wedge-shaped  dilator.  In  9 cases  delivered  by 
forceps,  there  were  4 deaths ; in  14  deliveries  by  version  8 deaths 
(Herman). 

Craniotomy  and  Caesarian  section. — Before  the  introduction  of 
Sanger’s  method  of  Caesarian  section,  craniotomy  and  Caesarian 
section  both  gave  a very  high  mortality,  one  of  from  70  to  80  per 
cent.,  with  not  vei-y  much  to  choose  between  them.  With  the 
improved  method  of  Cccsarian  section  the  results  are  likely  to  be 
much  improved,  but  not  nearly  equal  to  those  obtained  in  cases 
of  pelvic  contraction,  partly  on  account  of  the  septic  material 
produced  by  the  cancer,  partly  on  account  of  the  depressed  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient.  Where  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  circuit  of  the  os  is  diseased,  or  much  of  the  cellular 
tissue  infiltrated,  Cmsarian  section  gives  the  best  chance,  if  under- 
taken as  a primary  choice.  Perhaps  the  best  method  in  this 
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case  is  to  perform  the  old-fashioned  Porro  operation,  with  external 
treatment  of  the  pedicle  (see  Chapter  XXXVL),  by  which  the 
uterine  cavity  is  isolated  from  the  peritoneum  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. If  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  extract  by  forceps 
or  by  version,  craniotomy  is  generally  preferable. 


Lahour  complicated  by  Tumours. 

Myojiata,  or  Fibroid  Tumours  of  the  Uterus.— Considering 
the  frequency  of  fibroid  tumours,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  them 
to  be  met  with  as  a complication  of  labour.  In  general,  the 
presence  of  a fibroid  appears  to  prevent  pregnancy.  It  may  also 
lead  to  abortion  or  premature  labour.  The  dangers  to  which  a 
fibroid  tumour  comjjlicating  labour  may  lead  are  ineflicient  or 
irregular  contractions  of  the  uterus,  ante-partmn,  or  more  fre- 
quently ])OSt-i)artum,  hffiinorrhage — the  latter  depending  upon  the 
failure  of  the  uterus  to  contract — obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
foetus  when  the  tumour  occupies  the  pelvis,  sometimes  lupture  of 
the  uterus  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  obstruction  and  partial 
atrophy  or  weakness  of  the  uterine  muscle,  and  subsequent  inflam- 
mation or  sloughing  of  the  growth  from  the  effect  of  bruising  or 
pressure,  with  conseipient  risk  of  scpticannia.  Uterine  contractions 
are  apt  to  bo  unusually  painful.  A fibroid  tumour  also  appears 
to  predispose  to  placenta  jiraivia,  and  may  then  render  version  or 
other  treatment  difficult,  if  the  fibroid  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
the  uterus. 

If  the  fibroids  are  corporeal  and  subserous,  especially  if  pedun- 
culated, generally  labour  is  but  little  disturbed,  unless  their  size 
is  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  auxiliary  muscles.  If 
they  are  interstitial,  or  submucous,  the  chief  risk  of  hannorrhage 
occurs,  since  the  due  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  then  apt  to  fail. 
If  a fibroid  obstructs  labour  by  occupying  the  pelvis,  it  generally 
lies  behind  the  cervix.  It  may  then  be  either  a corporeal  sub- 
peritoneal  fibroid  which  has  dropped  down  into  the  pelvis,  or  a 
sub-peritoneal  outgrowth  from  the  cervix.  The  latter  is  much 
the  more  serious,  since  it  cannot  be  pushed  ujj  out  of  the  pelvis. 
Labour  may  also  be  obstructed  by  a large  fibroid  polypus,  coming 
down  in  advance  of  the  presenting  part  (see  Fig.  193),  by  a 
submucous  fibroid  in  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  or  cervix,  or  by 
a general  fibroid  elongation  and  enlargement  of  the  cervix,  gener- 
ally of  the  anterior  lip.  Fibroids  generally  enlarge  with  the 
stimulus  of  pregnancy,  and  they  may  at  the  same  time  become 
soft  from  oedema  or  cystic  formation.  In  such  case  the  growth 
may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  ovarian  tumour. 

Treatment. — If  the  fibroids  are  corporeal,  and  do  not  occupy 
the  jielvis,  all  that  is  generally  necessary  is  to  take  special  jiains 
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to  yecure  clue  contraction  of  the  uterus  in  the  third  stage  of  labour 
and  afterwards.  It  is  well  to  give  a dose  of  ergot  after  delivery. 
If  a subserous  fibroid  occupies  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  foetus,  the  first  effort  should  be  to  push  it  up  out  of 
the  pelvis.  By  this  means  the  necessity. for  Caesarian  section  may 
sometimes  be  averted.  The  attempt  may  first  be  made  with  the 
patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  with  the  fingers  in  the  vagina, 
or,  if  that  fails,  in  the  rectum.  If  this  also  fails,  an  anaesthetic 
should  be  administered,  and  the  attempt  repeated  with  the  patient 


Fig.  193. — Labour  impeded  by  uterine  polypus. 


in  the  semi-prone  position.  It  is  sometimes  of  service  to  introduce 
two  fingers  or  even  the  half-hand  into  the  rectum.  If  a fibroid 
tumour  occupies  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  foetus,  and  cannot  be  pushed  up  above  the  brim, 
it  is  well  to  let  labour  come  on  and  progress  to  some  extent,  short 
of  tlie  rupture  of  the  membranes.  For  in  some  cases,  witli 
commencing  dilatation  of  the  os,  the  tumour  becomes  elevated 
unexpectedly  above  the  brim,  and  delivery  becomes  easy  in  cases 
in  which  Cajsarian  section  had  appeared  inevitable. 

If  this  does  not  occur,  and  in  cases  in  which  it  is  recognised 
from  the  first  that  tlie  fibroid  is  cervical,  and  cannot  be  elevated 
out  of  the  way,  Cicsarian  section  should  bo  selected  as  a first 
choice.  In  general  this  should  be  followed  by  removal  of  the 
uterus,  either  by  supra-vaginal  hysterectomy  or  panhysterectomy 
according  to  the  position  of  the  tumour.  In  this  way  the  tumour 
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is  cured,  and  the  risk  is  little,  if  at  all,  increased.  In  some  cases, 
in  which  there  is  a single  tuinonr  with  a narrow  neck,  the  tumour 
may  be  removed  by  myomectomy  and  the  uterus  preserved. 

If  the  case  is  only  seen  when  the  membranes 
have  .already  been  long  ruptured,  it  may  be 
preferable  to  deliver  by  craniotomy,  followed 
by  the  use  of  the  cejDhalotribe,  provided  that 
the  tumour  leaves  room  enough  in  the  pelvis  to 
allow  it  without  great  risk.  For  this  purpose 
there  should  be  a space  measuring  at  least 
2|  inches  in  its  smallest  diameter,  and  4 inches 
in  the  diameter  bisecting  the  former  at  right 
angle.s. 

If  a case  comes  under  observation  before  full 
term,  a trial  should  be  made  whether  the 
tumour  can  be  pushed  \ip  out  of  the  pelvis. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  let  the  ))atient  go  on  to  full  term,  and  then 
perform  Cajsarian  section  and  hysterectomy  if 
reejuired.  If  the  patient  refuses  this  alterna- 
tive, it  may  be  justifiable  to  induce  abortion, 
but  this  may  involve  serious  risk  if  the 
tumour  interferes  with  the  removal  of  the 
placenta.  In  some  cases,  in  which  the  tumour 
is  very  large  and  pressure  symptoms  arise 
during  ])regnancy‘,  hysterectomy  may  be  called 
for  before  full  term.  In  most  cases  it  will  be 
possible  to  wait  at  any  rate  till  the  child  is 
viable,  dai-e  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
the  sac  of  an  cxtra-iiterine  pregnancy,  which 
generally  lies  behind  the  uterus,  for  a fib- 
roid or  ovarian  tumour  complicating  uterine 
pregnancy. 

Enucleation. — In  the  case  of  a submucous 
fibroid  ])rescnting  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
uterus  below  the  foetus,  enucleation  of  the 
fibroid  before  delivery  may  be  the  best  treat- 
ment, if  delivery  is  likely  to  be  otherwise  very 
difficult.  If  there  is  any  constriction  at  the 
lower  margin  of  attachment,  forming  a demarca- 
tion between  the  tumour  and  the  uterine  wall, 
this  may  generally  be  effected.  If  tlie  greatest 
diameter  of  the  tumour  can  be  made  out  as 
being  larger  than  its  base,  a large  ecraseur 
Fig.  194.— Tlioinas’s  pg  uggd,  and  a loop  of  strong  single  steel 

serrateil  scoop  for  passed  over  the  tumour.  Otherwise 

" enucleation  must  be  commenced  from  below. 
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The  mucous  membrane  may  be  incised  with  scissors  along  the 
lower  margin  of  attachment,  and  the  tumour  then  enucleated  witli 
the  fingei-s  or  with  Thomas’s  serrated  scoop  (Fig.  194).  If  necessary 
a sagittal  incision  may  be  made  through  the  anterior  or  posterior 
lip  of  the  cervix,  as  in  vaginal  Cmsarian  section.  Traction  upon 
the  tumour,  by  means  of  strong  tenaculum  forceps  fixed  into  it, 
will  assist  the  operation.  It  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this 
operation  that  there  should  be  a sufficient  thickness  of  uterine  wall 
covering  the  tumour  outside. 


Fig.  195. — Labour  impeded  by  ovarian  tumour. 

If  fibroid  enlargement  of  the  anterior  lip  is  likely  to  cause  mucli 
obstruction,  it  may  be  amputated  before  delivery  with  the  galvanic 
ecraseur,  if  this  instrument  is  available.  A fibroid  polypus  is  a 
much  less  formidable  complication.  It  can  easily  be  removed  with 
the  ecraseur  or  scissors,  before  delivery.  If  a polypus  is  detected 
only  after  delivery,  it  should  still  be  at  once  removed,  lest 
sloughing  should  occur,  and  consequent  septic  absorption. 

Ovarian  Tumours. — An  ovarian  tumour  in  the  abdomen  does 
not  generally  interfere  with  labour  further  than  by  making 
the  pains  less  effective.  Delivery  by  forceps  may  be  called 
for  on  this  account.  If  an  ovarian  tumour  lies  in  the  pelvis 
behind  the  cervix,  it  is  liable  to  obstruct  delivery  like  a fibroid 
in  the  same  position  (Fig.  195).  It  is  still  more  likely  than  a 
fibroid,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
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to  undergo  inflammatory  or  necrotic  processes  afterwards,  or  to 
rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Of  57  recorded  cases  collected 
by  Playfair,*  13,  or  22-8  per  cent.,  ended  fatally. 

Treatment. — As  in  the  case  of  a fibroid  tumour  obstructing 
the  pelvis,  the  best  treatment  is  to  push  up  the  tumour  out  of  the 
pelvis,  either  in  labour,  or  diu’ing  pi'eguancy  if  the  case  conies 
then  under  obseryation.  If  the  tumour  cannot  be  pushed  up,  it 
may  be  punctured  through  the  vagina  at  the  time  of  labour,  if 
it  appears  to  consist  mainly  of  a single  cyst.  For  the  puncture  an 
aspirator  may  be  used,  with  not  too  small  a needle,  lest  the  fluid 
prove  to  be  thick  and  tenacious.  The  vagina  should  first  be 
syringed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  the  aspirator  needle 
sterilised  by  heat.  If  any  considerable  swelling  remains  after 
puncture,  reposition  may  be  again  attempted  with  a better 
prospect  of  success.  Ovariotomy  should  be  performed  within  a 
few  weeks  after  delivery,  or  at  an  earlier  stage  if  any  signs  of 
inflammation  of  the  tumour  appear. 

In  cases  in  which  I have  adopted  this  treatment,  the  tumour 
has  been  found  at  the  subsequent  ovariotomy  entirely  free  from 
adliesion  or  sign  of  inflammation.  But  there  is  a certain  risk 
involved  that  inflammation  and  adhesion  may  be  set  up. 

The  alternative,  therefore,  may  be  chosen  of  performing  ovari- 
otomy before  delivery.  This  is  in  all  cases  preferable,  if  the 
tumour  appears  to  be  polycystic,  or  to  contain  much  solid  material, 
or  if  the  obstruction  caused  by  it  is  not  got  rid  of  by  aspii’ation.  A 
long  incision  should  be  made  and  the  uterus  turned  out  of  the 
abdomen.  The  ovarian  tumour  is  then  removed,  the  uterus 
replaced,  and  labour  left  to  be  completed  naturally.  In  cases  in 
which  the  ovarian  tumour  partly  occupies  the  abdomen,  it  may 
be  possible  to  perform  ovariotomy  withoiit  turning  out  the  uterus. 
In  some  cases  vaginal  ovariotomy  has  been  performed.  This  would 
present  difficulties  if  the  tumour  were  adherent.  In  any  case  it 
does  not  secure  the  same  certainty  that  the  operator  can  cut  the 
tumour  from  its  pedicle  with  a sufficient  margin  to  avert  the 
risk  of  recurrence  through  the  leaving  behind  of  some  adenomatous 
tissue. 

Hydatid  tumours  of  the  pelvis  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
Britain,  but  may  possibly  form  an  obstruction  to  labour  like  an 
ovarian  tumour.  The  nature  of  the  tumour  could  hardly  he  diag- 
nosed before  iiuncture,  unless  from  the  presence  of  a similar  tumour 
in  connection  with  the  liver,  or  in  other  parts.  The  obstruction 
caused  by  the  tumour  will  generally  be  overcome  by  puncture. 

Congenital  abnormality  op  kidney,  in  Avhich  the  kidney  is 
situated  centrally  in  the  lumliar  region,  has  been. recorded  as  a 
cause  of  obstruction  to  labour,  and  rupture  of  the  uterus. 


* Ob.stet.  Ti’iui.s.,  Vol.  IX. 
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Prolapse  of  the  Vagina. — When  the  vagina  has  been  pro- 
lapsed before  pregnancy  or  during  pregnancy,  the  hypertrophied 
tissue,  especially  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  may  be  pushed  down  in 
front  of  the  head,  become  oedematous  from  pressure,  and  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  obstruction.  Sometimes  a pouch  of  the  bladder, 
forming  a cystocele,  descends  with  the  vagina.  If  this  contains 
urine,  a tense  swelling,  causing  increased  obstruction,  may  be 
formed.  The  treatment  is  to  empty  the  bladder  by  catheter,  and 
retract  the  prolapsed  mucous  membrane  with  the  fingers  as  the 
head  is  passing. 

Distended  Bladder. — Retention  of  urine,  from  pressure  of  the 
presenting  part  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  not  uncommon  in 
labour.  The  top  of  the  bladder  rises  in  the  abdomen  with  the 
lengthening  of  the  cervix  and  upward  travelling  of  the  internal  os 
uteri.  If  the  abdomen  be  examined,  therefore,  a distended  bladder 
is  alwa}'s  easily  recognised  as  an  elastic  fluctuating  swelling  in 
front  of  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus.  Its  effect  in  rendering  pains 
ineffective  has  already  been  considered  (see  p.  446).  In  passing  a 
catheter  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  meatus  is  often  displaced 
forward  by  swelling  and  descent  of  the  vaginal  wall,  and  the 
urethra  lengthened  by  stretching.  The  urine,  moreover,  is  con- 
tained only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  It  is  preferable, 
therefore,  to  use  not  a short  female  catheter,  but  an  elastic  male 
catheter.  If  the  catheter  is  arrested  at  the  point  where  the  head 
rests  against  the  pubes,  the  head  should  be  pushed  up  in  an  interval 
between  pains,  and  the  tip  of  the  catheter  guided  forward  by  the 
finger  in  the  vagina  so  as  to  pass  the  head. 

Vesical  CalcuIjUS. — Calculus  is  very  rare  in  women,  and  still 
rarer  as  a complication  of  labour.  Cases  have,  howevei',  been 
recorded  in  which  a calculus  has  become  impacted  between  the 
descending  head  and  the  pubes,  or  fixed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
urethra,  and  formed  an  obstacle  to  labour.  The  diagnosis,  if 
any  doubt  existed,  would  be  at  once  decided  by  the  use  of  the 
bladder  sound. 

Treatment.- — The  calculus  should,  if  possible,  be  pushed  out  of 
the  way  above  the  pubes.  The  elevation  of  the  bladder  in  labour 
will  generally  facilitate  this.  If  it  does  not  otherwise  succeed,  the 
attempt  should  be  repeated  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  the  head 
being  pushed  backward.  If  the  calculus  is  firmly  impacted  and 
cannot  be  pushed  up,  it  may  be  extracted  after  rapid  dilatation  of 
the  urethra,  if  small.  If  it  is  large,  vaginal  lithotomy  may  be 
performed,  if  necessary,  by  a longitudinal  incision,  and  the  wound 
closed  by  sutures  when  delivery  is  completed. 

Vaginai.  Entkrocele. — I’rolapse  of  the  posterior  vaginal  w.all 
independent  of  pregnancy,  is  often  accompanied  by  rectoccle. 
-Much  more  rarely  some  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  omentum, 
or  some  part  of  the  large  intestine,  as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  descends 
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into  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  which  is  always  drawn  down  into  the 
swelling  (Fig.  196).  Thus  a kind  of  vaginal  hernia  is  formed.  In 
rare  cases,  such  an  enterocele  may  be  pushed  down  in  front  of 
the  head  in  labour,  and  its  return  prevented  by  the  pressure. 
Such  a swelling  will  be  resonant,  with  gurgling  on  pressui'e.  The 
diagnosis  will  be  made  certain  by  combined  vaginal  and  rectal 
examination.  The  treatment  is  to  return  the  hernia  by  pres- 
sure, with  the  aid  if  necessary  of  the  knee-elbow  position,  the 
head  being  pushed  backward.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  the 

attempt  may  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  chloroform,  the 
patient  being  in  the  semi- 
prone  position.  This  also 
failing,  delivery  may  be 
hastened  with  forceps. 

'J'lJROMnUS  OF  THE  VaGINA 
AND  Vulva. — Thrombus  of 
the  vagina  or  vulva  arises 
from  rupture  of  veins.  It 
rarely  occurs  in  pregnancy, 
unless  from  the  effect  of 
violence,  more  frequently  in 
actual  labour.  4'hc  causes 
are,  first  the  vascular  disten- 
sion of  pregnancy,  next  the 
obstacle  to  venous  return 
from  pressure  of  the  present- 
ing part,  and  finally  the 
increased  venous  pressure 
due  to  the  bearing-down 
efforts.  In  other  cases  the  lesion  of  the  vessels  may  be  caused 
by  the  advance  of  the  presenting  part,  more  rarely  by  some 
operative  interference.  In  some  cases  a tense  swelling  is  pro- 
duced large  and  hard  enough  to  form  an  obstacle  to  delivery. 
In  others  the  swelling  is  comparatively  small,  or  only  becomes 
manifest  after  delivery.  The  surface  may  rupture  from  tension 
or  be  lacerated  in  delivery,  and  then  profuse  haemorrhage  may 
occur,  even  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  fatal.  Afterwards  there 
is  danger  of  septicaemia  from  breaking  down  of  the  effused  clot, 
especially  if  exposed  to  the  air.  Most  frequently  the  effusion 
commences  close  to  the  vaginal  outlet  on  one  side,  and  extends 
thence  up  the  vagina,  and  outwards  towards  the  labium. 
Occasionally  the  blood  has  extended  to  a much  greater  distance, 
as  to  the  iliac  fossa  or  beneath  the  abdominal  wall.  Still  more 
rare  instances  have  been  recorded  of  thrombus  affecting,  not  the 
lower  part  of  the  vagina  or  vulva,  but  the  tissue  immediately 
suiT’ounding  tlie  cervix. 


Fig.  196. — Prolapse  of  posterior  vaginal 
wall  with  enteroeele. 
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Generally  the  swelling  increases  rapidly  and  is  accompanied  by 
acute  tearing  pain  in  the  part  affected,  and  extending  to  the  thigh. 
Marked  symptoms  of  anaemia  may  appear  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  lesion  is  caused  by  the  head  itself,  the  effusion  may  be  kept 
in  check  by  pressure,  and  only  increases  more  gradually  after 
delivery  is  completed.  The  swelling  is  tense  but  fluctuating, 
while  the  blood  remains  fluid,  the  surface  dark  blue  and  translucent. 
As  clot  forms  the  swelling  becomes  harder.  I’lie  vagina  may  be 
so  much  narrowed  as  to  impede  the  escape  of  the  lochia.  The 
surface  may  give  way  only  after  an  interval  of  some  days,  and 
then  there  is  danger  of  recurrent  hmmorrhage.  The  suppuration 
which  follows  rupture  or  artiflcial  opening  may  lead  to  necrosis  of 
tissue  round,  or  burrowing  abscesses,  as  well  as  to  septicmmia.  In 
favourable  cases  resolution  occurs  without  rupture. 

Thrombus  of  vagina  or  vulva  does  not  occur  more  than  once  in 
2,000  or  3,000  deliveries.  As  a cause  of  obstruction  to  labour,  it 
is  very  much  more  rare  even  than  this.  When  the  effusion  is 
extensive,  the  prognosis  is  a rather  serious  one.  In  67  cases 
collected  by  AVinckel*  there  were  6 deaths,  or  8'9  per  cent.,  and 
other  authorities  have  given  a much  more  unfavourable  estimate 
than  this.  Under  favourable  circumstances,  however,  the  results 
may  be  better. 

Treatment. — If  the  commencing  formation  of  a thrombus  in 
labour  is  detected  early,  the  foetus  should  be  extracted  with  forceps 
as  quickly  as  possible,  since  the  relief  of  venous  obstruction  is  the 
best  means  to  stop  the  bleeding.  If  the  swelling  is  so  large  as  to 
prevent  delivery,  it  must  be  first  incised.  The  bleeding  may  be 
stopjied  by  pressure  with  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  a solution  of 
perchloride  or  subsulphate  of  iron  and  tucked  into  the  opening,  or 
by  drawing  the  head  quickly  down  upon  the  opening.  Bleeding 
after  delivery  must  be  stopped  in  the  same  way  by  pressure  with 
cotton  .soaked  in  a styptic.  If  the  opening  i«  within  the  vagina, 
I)ressure  by  a hydrostatic  dilator  filled  with  cold  water  may  be 
added.  I’liis  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time  for  the  vagina 
to  be  irrigated,  and  will  not  have  to  be  continued  more  than  about 
twelve  hours.  Dangerous  bleeding  may  be  kept  in  check  by 
jjressure  with  the  finger  alone,  while  the  cotton  soaked  in  iron 
solution  is  being  prepared.  Kecunrcnt  bleeding  is  to  be  treated  in 
a similar  way. 

If  the  delivery  is  over,  and  the  thrombus  is  not  ruptured,  it 
should  be  left  unopened  if  possible.  If  it  is  found  to  be  increasing 
in  size,  and  is  within  the  vagina,  pressure  may  be  made  upon  it 
for  a time  by  the  hydrostatic  dilator  filled  with  cold  water.  The 
thrombus  should  only  be  opened  if  the  surface  is  becoming  sloughv, 
if  there  are  signs  of  su|)puration  in  it,  or  general  signs  of  septic 
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absorption  attributed  to  its  presence,  or  again  if  tlie  swelling  is  so 
enormous  that  there  is  no  liope  of  its  absorption.  Even  a delay  of 
a few  days  in  opening  is  an  advantage,  for  there  is  then  less  risk  of 
recurrent  hemorrhage.  If  an  opening  is  made,  it  should  be  fairly 
free,  and  at  a prominent  yet  dependent  part,  generally  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  labium  majus.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  detach 
clots  from  within,  for  fear  of  setting  up  fresh  bleeding.  If  the 
thrombus  has  ruptured  or  been  opened,  the  aperture  should  be 
fre<juently  syringed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and  iodoform  may 
be  dusted  into  it.  Any  sloughy  and  loose  bits  of  tissue  should  be 
removed. 

(Edema  of  the  Vueva. — In  some  cases,  especially  when 
albuminuria  exists,  mdema  of  the  vulva  may  be  so  great  as  to 
form  some  hindrance  to  the  exit  of  the  foetus,  and  to  cause  a 
I'isk  of  injury  to  the  cedematous  tissue  through  pressure.  In 
such  a case  it  is  desirable,  before  the  dual  stage  of  labour  is 
reached,  to  let  out  the  scrum  by  making  numerous  punctures  in 
the  n:dematous  tissue. 


CHAPTEll  XXVIIT. 


LABOUR  OBSTRUCTED  BY  ANOMALIES  OP  THE  OVUM. 

Shoulder,  Arm,  and  Transverse  Fresentations. 

Although  the  term  “ transverse  presentation  ” or  “ crossbirth  ” 
is  fi'equently  nsed,  it  is  very  rare  for  the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  to 
lie  transversely  in  the  uterus,  either  in  pregnancy  or  at  the  onset 
of  labour.  Almost  the  only  case  in  which  the  foetus  actually  lies 
transversely  is  that  in  which  the  abdomen  is  so  conti'acted  from 
above  downwards  in  consequence  of  spinal  deformity  that  there  is 
more  room  for  the  axis  of  the  foetus  in  a transverse  than  in  its  usual 
position.  The  shape  of  the  uterus  then  accommodates  itself  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  In  the  cases  often  called  “ transverse  pre- 
sentations,” the  axis  of  the  foetus  for  the  most  part  really  lies 
obliquely  in  the  first  instance,  the  head  lower  than  the  breech. 
The  head  is  then  displaced  to  one  side  of  the  brim  instead  of 
descending  into  it,  and  the  shoulder  becomes  usually  at  first 
the  presenting  part.  As  the  shoulder  is  pressed  more  deeply 
into  the  brim,  the  head  is  deflected  more  and  more  upwards, 
and  the  long  axis  of  the  child  becomes  more  nearly  transverse 
than  at  first.  After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes  the  arm 
frequently  is  pi’olapsed,  and  so  becomes  the  presenting  part 
(Fig.  197,  p.  518),  but  the  mechanism  is  not  essentially  different, 
whether  the  shoulder  or  arm  presents.  More  rarely  other  parts 
of  the  foetus  present,  such  as  the  back,  or  the  abdomen,  the  foetus 
in  the  latter  case  being  in  a position  of  excessive  extension  or 
opisthotonos,  instead  of  the  usual  position  of  flexion,  'fhese  pre- 
sentations occur  chiefly  with  a premature  or  macerated  foetus, 
which  is  apt  to  become  doubled  up  in  various  positions.  They 
have  a tendency  to  become  converted  into  shoulder  presentations. 
In  rare  cases  the  so-called  compound  presentations  occur,  such  as 
hands  and  feet  together,  or  feet  with  head.  In  these  cases  the 
axis  of  the  foetus  may  have  considei'able  obliquity  or  be  nearly 
tran.svarsc,  or  it  may  be  much  doubled  upon  itself.  The  presenta- 
tion of  feet  with  head  implies  that  the  legs  are  extended- upon  the 
thighs  instead  of  being  flexed  as  usual. 

In  all  these  presentations  the  foetus  is  moulded  into  such  a shape 
that  it  forms  a wedge  with  the  base  uppermost,  the  dimensions  of 
the  base  being  as  a rule  so  large  that  it  cannot  possibly  pass 
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through  the  pelvis.  In  the  case  of  shoulder  or  anu  presentation 
the  base  of  the  wedge  is  formed  by  the  diameter  of  the  head  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  thorax.  As  a rule,  therefore,  deliver}'  is 
impossible,  except  by  artificial  means. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  shoulder  or  transverse  pre- 
sentation  in  its  different  varieties  has  been  estimated  at  from 
1 in  130  to  1 in  250  cases.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity  it 
was  1 in  354,  in  40,588  births. 

Causation. — All  abnormal,  and  especially  oblique  and  trans- 
verse, positions  of  the  foetus  are  relatively  common  in  pregnanev 


l)cfore  full  term,  and  tend  to  l)ecomc  rectified  by  the  mutual 
adaptation  of  the  utci'us  and  the  foetus,  as  previously  described 
(see  p.  111).  Immaturity  of  the  foetus  is  therefore  an  important 
cause  of  shoulder  presentations.  Another  is  death  or  maceration 
of  the  fa'tus,  for  then  the  tonicity  by  which  it  maintains  its  axis, 
and  the  musculai’  movements  by  which  adaptations  are  aided,  both 
fail.  In  the  development  of  shoulder  presentations  out  of  a slightly 
obli(jue  position  of  the  long  axis,  contraction  of  the  pelvic  brim, 
especially  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter,  i)lays  an  important 
]>art.  For  if  the  fcetal  head  is  unable  easily  to  enter  the  brim,  it 
is  more  likely  to  be  deflected  to  one  side  toward  the  iliac  fossa. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  lie  deeply  in  the  ])elvis  before  the 
onset  of  labour,  its  displacement  is  unlikely.  'I'hus  women  who 
have  a contracted  pelvis  arc  liable  to  have  shoulder  ])resentations 
recui'ilng  in  successive  labours.  In  conjunction  with  pelvic  con- 
traction sufficient  to  keep  the  head  above  tb*^  brim,  obliquity  of 
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the  uterus  is  un  iuii)ortaut  cause.  Tlie  uterine  force  beiu^  oblique 
tends  to  push  the  liead  toward  the  opposite  iliac  fossa.  Thus  the 
head  lies  more  frequently  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  and  this  fact  is 
probably  explained  by  the  fundus  uteri  being  generally  oblique 
towards  the  right. 

Other  causes  are  those  which  act  by  interfering  with  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  foetus  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  through  uterine 
contractions.  These  are  laxity  or  weakness  of  the  uterine  muscle, 
excess  of  liquor  amnii,  twin  pregnancy,  and  want  of  space  in  the 
abdomen  due  to  spinal  deformity.  Laxity  of  the  uterine  muscle  may 
be  one  reason  for  shoulder  presentation  being  relatively  common  in 
multiparse.  Other  reasons  are  that  the  uterus  is  more  often  oblique 
or  anteverted,  from  diminished  tone  of  abdominal  walls,  and  that 
the  head  does  not  generally  lie  so  low  in  the  pelvis  before  labour, 
on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  cervix.  When  liquor  amnii  is 
excessive,  the  uterine  action  has  little  effect  in  producing  adaptation 
during  pregnancy.  If  the  fluid  escapes  gradually  on  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  rectification  may  then  be  effected.  If  it  escapes 
suddenly,  the  foetus  may  become  fixed  in  any  abnormal  position. 
In  twin  pregnancy,  not  only  is  the  force  of  adaptation  almost 
abolished,  but  one  foetus  may  displace  the  other  by  pressure.  In 
placenta  praevia  also  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  shoulder  presen- 
tation, when  the  mass  of  the  placenta  prevents  the  head  from 
resting  so  low  in  the  uterus  during  pregnancy. 

Varieties. — Shoulder  and  transverse  presentations  are  divided 
into  two  main  varieties:  dorso-anterior,  in  which  the  back  of  the 
child  is  directed  forward  (see  Fig.  197),  and  abdomino-anterior, 
in  which  the  abdomen  is  directed  forward  (see  Fig.  198,  p.  520). 
Each  of  these  again  is  divided  into  two  varieties,  according  as  the 
head  lies  in  the  right  or  the  left  iliac  fossa.  In  most  cases  the 
back  is  not  directed  precisely  backward  or  forward,  but  somewhat 
obliquely,  as  in  the  cranial  positions  out  of  which  the  shoulder 
])resentations  are  developed.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  varieties 
of  shoulder  presentation  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  different 
positions  of  the  vertex.  Thus  dorso-anterior  positions  are  about 
twice  as  frequent  as  abdomino-anterior.  The  uterus  being  usually 
rotated  somewhat  to  the  right,  the  transverse  or  broadest  diameter 
of  the  shoulders  generally  lies  nearly  in  the  right  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvis,  rather  than  exactly  transversely.  Hence  the  head 
generally  lies  somewhat  more  forward  in  the  iliac  fossa  if  it  goes 
toward  the  left  side  than  if  it  goes  toward  the  right,  being  dis- 
placed laterally  in  reference  to  the  slioulders.  Prolapse  of  tlie 
funis  is  relatively  common,  the  umbilicus  being  brought  lower  than 
normal,  and  the  os  not  so  well  filled  as  by  the  head. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stage  of  labour,  the  presenting  part 
lies  higher  than  usual,  and  may  on  that  account  be  difficult  to 
reach  or  to  make  out ; the  bag  of  membranes  forms  a longer  and 
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less  wide  prominence  than  usual ; and  the  labour  often  comes  on 
slowly  and  insidiously,  the  os  having  less  stimulus  from  pressure. 
After  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  pains  may  even  appear 
to  subside.  This  sometimes  has  the  unfortunate  result  that  the 
accoucheur  is  not  sent  for  betimes. 

Ti-ansverse  or  oblique  positions  of  the  fmtus  can  always  be  easily 
made  out  on  abdominal  palpation,  provided  that  the  uterus  is  lax 
and  tlie  abdominal  walls  not  excessively  thick  from  fat ; and  fre- 
(piently  the  position  can  be  easily  changed  by  external  pressure 


Fig.  198. — Arm-iorcsontation  in  the  abdomino-antcrioi'  position. 

only.  Instead  of  one  broad  firm  portion  of  the  foetus — the  breed), 
being  felt  toward  the  fundus,  two  firm  portions — the  breech  and  the 
head,  are  felt,  and  these  are  displaced  towards  o])posite  sides.  The 
head  generally  lies  in  one  or  other  iliac  fossa.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, in  which  the  presentation  cannot  be  made  out  on  vaginal 
examination,  or  in  which  shoulder  presentation  is  suspected,  a care- 
ful abdominal  examination  should  be  made.  If  the  membranes 
have  been  ruptured  for  some  time,  and  the  uterus  has  closed  tightly 
round  the  foetus,  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  out  the  head  distinctly 
through  the  hard  uterine  wall,  especially  if  it  lies  rather  backward. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  an  early  diagnosis  m 
shoulder  presentation,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  position  )uay  be 
rectified  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  that,  at  any  late. 
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tliis  rectitication  may  be  carried  out  before  the  uterus  has  become 
closely  contracted  round  the  child,  and  version  thus  rendered 
difficult.  If,  therefore,  the  presentation  cannot  be  made  out  with 
complete  certainty  by  one  or  two  fingers,  the  half  hand  or  whole 
hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  so  as  to  reach  high  in  the 
pelvis  and  settle  any  doubt.  The  examination  should  be  made  only 
in  the  absence  of  a pain  and  when  the  membranes  are  quite  lax, 
lest  these  should  be  ruptured  prematurely.  If  pains  are  frequent 
and  vigorous,  it  is  well  to  administer  chloroform  for  the  purpose. 
Otherwise  the  reflex  stimulus  caused  by  the  hand  may  excite  a 
violent  pain  which  ruptures  the  membranes. 

The  shoulder  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  except 
the  breech,  a mistake  which  I have  known  to  be  made  with  disas- 
trous results.  The  distinctive  points  about  the  shoulder  are  the 
borders  of  the  axilla,  and  especially  the  ribs  below  it,  v'hich  are 
quite  characteristic.  The  spine  of  the  scapula  and  the  clavicle 
will  also  be  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  breech  is  positively 
diagnosed  by  the  sacral  spines  and  the  anus.  The  direction  of 
the  axilla  will  give  that  of  the  body,  and  the  head  will  therefore 
lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Indeed  it  can  often  be  reached  by 
the  examining  hand.  The  positions  of  the  claviele  and  spine  of  the 
scapula  will  show  whether  the  back  is  directed  forward  or  backw'ard. 

The  elbow  is  distinguished  from  the  knee  by  its  being  less 
broad,  and  having  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon.  As  this 
distinction  is  not  always  quite  easy,  it  is  well  if  the  slightest 
doubt  exists,  and  the  membranes  are  already  ruptured,  to  bring 
down  the  hand  or  foot,  which  can  quite  readily  be  distinguished. 
The  measure  is  entirely  free  from  any  disadvantage  in  both  cases. 

The  hand  is  distinguished  from  the  foot  by  the  length  and 
mobility  of  the  fingers,  which  often  grasp  the  examining  finger, 
and  still  more  by  the  thumb,  separated  from  the  fingers,  and  the 
absence  of  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  The  most  characteristic 
points  about  the  foot  are  the  projection  of  the  heel  and  the 
malleoli  of  the  ankle.  To  distinguish  whctlier  right  hand  or  left 
is  ])rc8enting,  place  the  fingers  on  the  flexor  surface  of  the  hand 
iis  in  sliaking  hands.  If  then  the  thumb  is  directed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  thumb  of  the  examining  hand,  as  it  would  be  in 
shaking  hands,  tlie  hand  is  the  same,  right  or  left,  as  the  e.xamin- 
ing  hand.  The  position  of  the  fmtus  may  also  be  determined 
from  that  of  the  arm  when  prolapsed  in  the  vagina,  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  Draw  the  arm  gently  downward,  and  hold  it  in  a 
position  of  moderate  (not  excessive)  supination.  The  palm  of  the 
hand  will  then  look  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  thumb  towards 
the  head  (.see  Eig.  198).  Any  one  may  readily  test  the  appli- 
cability of  this  rule  by  stretching  out  his  OVn  hand  in  a position 
of  supination. 

Prognosis. — 'I’he  prognosis  will  depend  nj)on  the  stage  at  which 
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the  malposition  is  detected  and  the  skill  of  the  treatment. 
Churchill  estimated  the  mortality  of  the  mothers  as  being  as  high 
as  1 in  9,  and  that  of  the  children  as  1 in  2.  In  the  Guy’s 
Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  in  49,588  births,  there  were  140 
shoulder  or  transverse  pi'esentations,  and  among  these  three 
deaths,  two  from  septicfemia,  one  from  rupture  of  the  uterus 
before  assistance  arrived.  Seventj'^  per  cent,  of  the  children  were 
still-born,  including  the  premature  children. 

Natural  terminations. — Although,  in  the  majority  of  oases, 
it  is  impossible  for  delivery  to  take  place  by  tlie  natural  forces, 
yet  to  this  rule  there  are  the  following  exceptions. 

Spontaneous  rectification. — A change  by  which  the  oblique 
position  of  the  foetus  is  converted  into  a normal  one,  with  the 
head  presenting,  is  common  during  pregnancy,  and  may  occur 
even  during  labour.  As  a general  rule,  but  not  invariably,  it  is 
necessary  for  its  occurrence  that  the  membranes  should  remain 
unl)roken.  The  force  which  brings  tlie  liead  towards  the  uterine 
axis  is  the  eflect  of  the  contraction  of  tlie  circular  muscular  fibres. 
It  has  already  been  explained  that  the  uterus,  in  contracting,  no 
longer  acts  like  a shapeless  bag  ; but  tends  to  assume  its  own 
pear-shaped  form  ; and  the  relatively  great  strength  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  circular  fibres  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  normally 
the  foetal  axis  is  lengthened,  not  shortened,  during  the  pains  (see 
p.  179).  Spontaneous  rectification  is  promoted  if  the  patient 
lies  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  toward  which  the  breech  is  deflected. 
IMr  then  the  breech  gravitates  toward  the  middle  lino  ; and  there- 
fore tends  to  bring  the  oi^posite  foetal  pole — the  head,  also  toward 
the  middle  line.  Rectification  is  more  likely  to  happen  with  a 
living  child,  for  then  the  foetal  axis  has  greater  tonicity,  and  also 
the  movements  of  the  child  promote  adaptation.  The  relative 
frequency  of  spontaneous  rectification  cannot  be  estimated,  for  it 
may  often  have  occurred  in  the  first  stage  of  labour,  before  an 
examination  is  made.  In  the  Guy’s  Charity,  out  of  77  cases  of 
sho\dder  and  transverse  presentations  in  the  twelve  years,  1863 — 
1875,  spontaneous  rectification  occurred  in  two,  after  rupture  of 
the  membranes  and  prolapse  of  the  arm,  the  head  coming  down 
by  the  side  of  the  arm,  and  the  child  being  expelled  without 
assistance. 

Spontaneous  version. — In  spontaneous  version  the  long  axis  of  the 
fmtus  is  not  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  uterine  axis  by  the 
shortest  way,  but  is  changed  into  a nearly  reversed  position.  The 
breech  is  brought  down  towards  the  mother’s  pelvis,  the  shoulder 
recedes  in  the  direction  of  the  head.  Eventually  the  head  ascends 
towards  the  fundus,  the  breech  becomes  the  presenting  part,  a,nd 
the  case  is  terminated  like  one  of  pelvic  presentation.  Unlike 
spontaneous  rectification,  spontaneous  version  generally  occurs 
after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  As  a rule,  however,  it 
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implies  that  the  shoulder  has  not  descended  very  low  into  the 
pelvis,  and  that  the  uterus  has  not  closed  so  tightly  round  the 
child  as  to  prevent  its  having  a fair  mobility.  In  some  recorded 
cases,  however,  it  has  occurred  several  hours  after  rupture  of  the 
membranes. 

Spontaneous  version  is  not  so  easily  explained  as  spontaneous 
rectification,  for  the  usual  forces  of  adaptation  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce the  latter  change  only.  For  its  production  a vigorous  but 
imeciwd  contraction  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  the  essential. 


Fig.  199. — Commencement  of  siJontaneous  evolution. 

The  pressure  of  the  breech  stimulates  that  part  of  the  uterus 
wliich  covers  it,  especially  the  longitudinal  fibres,  to  contract 
])owerfidly.  I he  breech  is  thus  forced  down  "towards  the  pelvis, 
and  at  the  same  time  a comparative  laxity  of  the  part  of  the 
uterus  covering  tlie  head  allows  the  head  to  rise,  and  the  pre- 
senting shoulder  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  head.  As  soon 
as  the  head  has  once  risen  above  the  level  of  the  breech,  the  usual 
forces  of  adaptation  will  tend  to  complete  the  version,  to  bring  the 
a.xis  of  the  foetus  into  coincidence  with  that  of  the  uterus,  and  to 
make  the  breech  the  presenting  part.  It  is  clear  that,  for  the 
descent  of  the  breech  to  cause  ascent  of  the  head,  the  axis  of  the 
fuitus  must  have  a certain  degree  of  tonicity.  Hence  as  a rule 
spontaneous  version  takes  place  with  a living  child  only.  It  is 
possible  also  that  the  movements  of  the  legs  may  have  something 
to  do  in  evoking  the  powerful  unequal  contraction  which  causes 
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descent  of  the  breech.  By  some  authorities,  what  has  been  called 
spontaneous  rectification  is  included  as  a variety  under  the  title  of 
spontaneous  version,  bnt  the  mechanism  of  the  two  processes  is 
opposite  in  character.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity  spontaneous 
version  occurred  in  4 cases  out  of  77,  living  children  being  born  by 
the  breech. 

Spontaneous  evolution. — In  spontaneous  evolution  the  head 
remains  fixed  in  its  original  position  without  elevation,  and  a 
rotation  of  tlie  fmtns  takes  place  about  the  point  where  the  neck 
is  jammed  against  the  pubes,  aided  by  a doubling  up  of  the  body, 
'rhe  presenting  arm  with  the  shoulder  is  first  driven  deeply  into 
the  pelvis.  'Fhen  more  and  more  of  the  thorax  is  driven  down 
beside  and  below  the  shoulder,  the  body  becoming  doubled  upon 
itself  Some  rotation  of  the  longest  diameter  of  the  doubled  foetus 
into  the  antero-postcrior  diameter  of  the  leelvis  occurs  at  this  time 
(h'ig.  1!)!),  p.  523),  the  jnolapscd  arm  coming  under  the  pubic  arch, 
the  bi'eech  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  the  head  remaining  above 
the  symphysis  pubis.  The  side  presents  first  at  the  vulva  behind 
the  prolapsed  arm,  then,  the  shoulder  remaining  fixed,  the  breech 
is  forced  lower  and  lower  until  it  is  expelled,  followed  by  the  legs 
IKig.  201,  j).  520).  Then  comes  the  thorax  with  prolapsed  arm, 
and  finally  the  head,  with  the  upper  arm  generally  lying  behind 
it  (Eig.  202,  p.  520).  For  spontaneous  evolution  to  be  possible 
the  child  must  be  premature,  or  moderately  small  relatively  to 
the  pelvis,  and  the  pains  vigorous.  AV’hile  spontaneous  version 
generally  retpiircs  the  child  to  be  alive,  in  spontaneous  evolution 
it  is  almost  invariably  dead,  first,  because  the  doubling  up  of  the 
body  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  loss  of  tonicity  which  follows  its 
death,  and  secondly  because  the  child  could  hardly  survive  in  such 
a position  the  enormous  pre.ssure  required  to  cause  the  doubling 
up  and  expulsion.  Out  of  77  cases  in  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity, 
spontaneous  evolution  occurred  in  0.  Tliree  of  the  children  were 
])remature,  two  were  twin  children,  and  one  was  decomposed.  In 
two  other  cases  spontaneous  evolution  appeared  to  have  com- 
menced, and  was  completed  by  artificial  extraction.  The  eight 
children  were  all  still-born,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  evolution 
might  eventually  occur  in  a larger  projjortion  of  cases,  if  version 
were  not  performed. 

Spontaneous  evolution  may  be  arrested,  or  tlie  patient  may  die 
from  exhaustion  before  it  is  completed,  as  in  the  case  shown  in 
Fig.  200. 

Spiontaneous  ejpnlsion,  or  evolntio  corpore  conduplicato.—y\\\e,  is 
a ranch  rarer  event  than  the  ordinary  spontaneous  evolution,  and 
requires  a still  greater  capacity  of  the  pelvis  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  foetus.  The  capacity  is,  however,  required  only  in 
one  direction,  and  hence  a contracted  conjugate  dianieter  is  not 
necessarily  an  absolute  obstacle.  4'he  niechanisni  is  similar  to 
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that  of  spontaneous  evolution  up  to  the  stage  at  which  the  doubled 
side  has  descended  into  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  is  doubled  back 
upon  the  abdomen  (Fig.  199,  p.  523).  Then,  instead  of  remaining 
above  the  brim,  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  pressed  deeply  into  the 
abdomen,  and  the  two  pass  together  (Fig.  203,  p.  527).  The 
presenting  shoulder  emerges,  following  the  arm,  then  head  and 


Fig.  200.  Spontaneous  evolution  arre.sted.  (From  a frozen  section.) 


abdomen  together,  the  head  in  advance  of  the  breech,  and  finally 
the  legs.  This  kind  of  evolution  is  promoted  by  traction  upon 
the  arm,  the  presenting  shoulder  here  coming  in  advance.  It 
occurs  only  with  a dead  foetus,  and  generally  one  either  premature 
or  macerated.  No  instance  of  it  occurred  in  23,811  births  in  the 
Guy’s  Hospital  Charity.  In  the  case  of  abortions,  before  the  child 
is  viable,  it  is  not  so  uncommon. 
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‘201.  — Furtlioi'  i)rogress  of  .spontaneous  evolution. 


Fig.  202. — Termination  of  spontaneous  evolution. 


Ttrminaiion  of  neglected  cases. — After  the  rupture  of  the  meni- 
braiicB,  neatly  the  whole  of  the  liquor  auiiiii  soon  drains  away,  the 
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presenting  part  not  filling  np  the  os  closely.  The  uterus  then 
coutracts^closely  around  the  foetus.  Pains  continuing,  provided 
that  the  case  is  not  terminated  in  any  of  the  ways  already  described, 
retraction  of  the  contractile  portions  of  the  uterus  occurs  (see 
p.  477),  associated  with  great  stretching  of  the  cervix  and  lower 
distensible  zone  of  the  uterine  body.  This  is  apt  to  lead  to 


rupture  in  the  thinner  portions  of  the  uterus,  or  in  the  vagina.  If 
rupture  does  not  occur,  the  uterus  eventually  passes  into  the  state 
of  continuous  action,  and  the  other  grave  symptoms  of  obstructed 
labour  supervene  (see  p.  476).  The  patient  eventually  sinks  fi’om 
exhaustion,  or,  if  the  uterus  is  inactive,  from  peritonitis  and  septic 
absorption  after  the  death  of  the  fmtus. 

Treatment. — Version. — Treatment  consists  in  rectification  of 
the  position  of  the  fmtus  by  version,  so  as  to  bring  either  the 
head  or  the  pelvis  to  ju'esent.  This  will  be  described  in  full  in 
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Chapter  XXXIV.  Tlie  version  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mode 
which  implies  the  least  possible  interference  ; if  possible,  before 
the  rupture  of  tlie  membranes,  by  external  manipulation  only; 
otherwise  by  bipolar  version ; if  this  also  fails,  as  will  generally  be 


Fit'.  204. — Dec<ai)i tilting 
liook,  with  seriated 
edge. 


Fig.  205. — Deeapitation. 


the  case  when  the  membranes  have  been  rujDtured  some  time,  by 
the  ordinary  internal  version. 

Decapitation. — It  is  only  in  very  rare  and  long-neglected  cases 
that  version  will  fail,  in  moderately  skilful  hands,  if  chloroform  be 
given  to  tlie  full  surgical  degree,  and  if  tlie  small  blunt  hook  or 
noose  he  employed,  if  required,  to  make  traction  upon  the  knee 
or  foot  (see  Chapter  XXXIV.).  1 have  never  met  with  a case  in 
which  the  knee  or  foot  could  not  be  reached.  Hut  it  does  .some- 
times happen,  when  the  uterus  is  very  firmly  contracted  around 
the  child,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  for 
several  days,  that  the  foetus  cannot  be  got  to  revolve  by  any  safe 
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degree  of  ti-action  upon  the  leg.  It  may  even  happen,  witli  a 
decomposed  foetus,  that  the  leg  may  separate,  and  come  away. 
By  far  the  best  resource,  if  the  neck  can  be  reached,  is  ’then 
decapitation.  Also,  if  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  child  is 
dead,  decapitation  may  be  performed  in  preference  to  exerting 
great  force  in  attempting  to  effect  version,  lest  rupture  of  the 
uterus  should  result.  More  especially,  if  the  shoulder  is  driven 
down  low  in  the  vagina,  the  arm  protruding  externally,  no  attemiat 
should  be  made  at  version,  for  the  child  is  then  certain  to  be  dead, 
and  version  would  be  dangerous.  The  best  instrument  to  decapi- 
tate with  is  a semi-circular  hook,  with  a serrated  edge  (Fig.  204). 
Other  modes  of  operating  have  been  recommended,  such  as  cutting 
upwards  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  or  the  use  of  a sharp  hook, 
semi-circular  or  sickle-shaped.  Scissors  are  apt  to  wound  the  soft 
parts,  or  operator’s  fingers,  and  the  operation  with  them  is  tedious 
and  difficult.  A sharp  hook  is  apt  to  become  blunted  against  the 
vertebric,  and  then  fail  to  divide  the  spinal  column.  With  a 
serrated  hook  delivery  can  always  be  effected  in  a few  minutes,  if 
the  hook  is  once  placed  over  the  neck.  It  is  essential,  however, 
that  the  teeth  should  be  sufficiently  fine,  and  slanted  in  one  direc- 
tion like  those  of  a saw.  Another  method,  recommended  by  some 
authorities,  is  to  use  a strong  wire  ecraseur  for  the  amputation. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  getting  the  wire-loop  round  the  neck 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  getting  the  serrated  hook  into 
position. 

The  following,  then,  is  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  decapita- 
tions ; — Bring  the  shoulder  as  low  as  possible  by  traction  upon  the 
prolapsed  arm.  The  neck  can  then  generally  be  reached  by  the 
left  hand  passed  into  the  vagina.  Carry  the  decapitator,  pi’otected 
by  the  flexor  surface  of  the  fingers,  up  in  front  of  the  neck,  passing 
it  along  the  arm,  the  point  directed  toward  the  head,  until  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  neck.  Then  turn  its  point  backward,  and  pass  it 
over  the  neck  ; make  quite  certain  that  it  is  in  right  position  by 
feeling  the  point  behind  the  neck  (I'ig.  205).  Now  draw  the 
decapitator  firmly  downward,  at  the  same  time  that  its  handle 
is  swayed  backward  and  forward  as  widely  as  the  vaginal  outlet 
will  allow.  In  this  way  the  neck  is  quickly  cut  through.  As  soon 
as  the  vertebra)  are  divided,  note  from  time  to  time  with  the 
fingers  the  direction  the  plane  of  section  is  taking,  and  see  that  it 
does  not  slope  too  much  backward  into  the  shoulder,  instead  of 
cutting  of!  the  head.  It  may  be  necessary  to  incline  the  handle 
of  the  decaj)itator  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  if  this 
lies  very  high  up.  Take  care  that  the  last  piece  of  tissue  is  not 
divided  too  suddenly,  lest  the  decapitator  injure  the  maternal  soft 
jairts  in  its  sudden  release. 

’I’he  reason  why  the  point  of  the  decapitator  should  be  turned 
backward  is  to  avoid  injury  to  the  bladder.  Owing  to  tlie  direction 
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of  the  vulval  outlet,  tlie  handle  must  be  inclined  forward.  There 
is  therefore  less  risk  of  injuring  tlie  reotuiu  hj  cutting  downward 
and  forward  than  there  would  be  of  injuring  the  bladder,  if  the 
point  were  turned  toward  the  pubes. 

By  decapitation,  the  obstructing  wedge  is  broken  up,  and  the 
body  of  the  foetus  is  easily  withdrawn  by  traction  upon  the  pro- 
lapsed arm.  It  remains  only  to  deal  with  the  head.  If  the  uterus 
then  contracts  strongly,  the  head  may  be  delivered  spontaneously. 
The  uterus,  however,  acts  at  a disadvantage  upon  so  small  a body 
and  will  probably  be  in  a state  of  continuous  action  from  pro- 
tracted labour ; otherwise  decapitation  would  not  have  been 
necessary.  In  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  deliver  the  head 
artificially.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  arc  no  projecting 
vertebne  at  the  stump  of  the  neck,  the  best  way  is  to  hook  the 
finger  in  the  mouth,  or  the  thumb  in  the  mouth  and  the  fingers 
over  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  bring  the  head  down  in  face  pre- 
sentation. If  there  is  much  resistance  to  its  passage,  a small 
blunt  hook  or  crochet  may  be  substituted  for  the  finger.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a sharp  or  rough  projection  of  vertebra)  at  the  neck, 
this  would  be  tm’ued  sideways,  and  might  cause  injury  to  the 
cervix  or  vagina,  if  the  head  were  brought  down  in  face  presenta- 
tion. It  is  then  better,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  stump  of  the  neck 
with  craniotomy  forceps  of  a simple  form  and  bring  the  head  down 
like  an  aftercoming  head.  Forceps  may  also  be  employed  for 
extraction.  In  the  case  of  pelvic  contraction  it  may  be  necessary 
to  perforate  the  head,  while  counter-2)re.ssure  is  made  by  an  assistant 
over  the  uterus,  and  afterwards  extract  it  with  the  cephalotribe  or 
by  other  means  (see  Chapter  XXXV.). 

Embryotomy. — Version  having  been  found  impossible,  the  only 
case  in  which  the  neck  cannot  be  reached  for  decapitation  is  that 
in  which  there  is  already  a tendency  to  spontaneous  evolution,  the 
shoulder  and  side  descending  A^ery  low  into  the  pelvis  and  filling 
it  up,  while  the  neck  remains  high  up  (Fig.  200,  p.  525).  In  this 
case  the  best  plan  is  to  assist  evolution,  either  by  hooking  the 
fingers  over  the  breech,  if  evolution  has  proceeded  far  enough  for 
this  to  be  possible,  or,  if  not,  by  first  hooking  a small  blunt  hook 
or  crochet  into  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  and  drawing  these  down  in 
succession.  No  space  is  to  be  gained  by  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  the  thorax,  and  but  little  in  general  by  the  evacuation  of  those 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  little  use,  therefore,  to  perforate  the 
thorax  ; but  the  abdomen  may  be  perforated  with  advantage,  if 
delivery  is  found  difficult,  especially  if  it  has  become  at  all  distended 
after  the  death  and  decomposition  of  the  foetus.  If  the  evolution 
could  not  be  otherwise  completed,  the  spinal  column  might  bo 
divided  with  strong  scissors. 

The  same  operation  of  dividing  the  spinal  column,  or  spondy- 
lotomy, has  been  recommended  by  I’rof.  A.  U.  Simpson,  as  an 
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altei-nativo  to  decapitation.  It  is  stated  that  version  is  tliereby 
rendered  practicable.  The  operation  is,  however,  not  nearly  so 
easy  as  decapitation  performed  in  the  method  above  described,  nor 
is  the  subsequent  delivery  so  easy  as  that  after  decapitation. 

Presentation  of  Hand  or  Arm  with  Head. — Presentations 
of  either  hand  or  arm  with  head,  or  the  prolapse  of  either  by  the 
side  of  tlie  head,  like  the  descent  of  the  knee  or  foot  in  pelvic 
presentation,  imply  a departure  from  the  normal  attitude  of  the 
foetus.  They  are,  therefore,  promoted  by  the  death  of  the  fentus, 
which  destroys  the  tonicity  of  muscle  by  which  it  maintains  its 
usual  attitude,  and  also  by  its  immaturity.  Other  causes  are 
excess  of  liquor  amnii : smallness  of  the  head  in  reference  to  the 
pelvis,  allowing  room  for  the  hand  by  the  side  of  the  head ; and 
irregularity  of  the  pelvis,  fespecially  contraction  of  the  conjugate 
diameter,  which  prevents  the  head  from  acciu-ately  fitting  into 
and  filling  up  the  pelvic  brim.  The  hand  may  either  be  felt  at 
the  side  of  the  head  before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or  it  may 
be  swept  down  in  the  sudden  escape  of  a large  amount  of  liquor 
amnii.  Sometimes,  again,  the  hand  does  not  at  first  present  with 
the  head,  but  is  expressed  by  the  side  of  it,  when  there  are  strong 
pains,  and  the  head  does  not  fill  up  the  brim  on  account  of 
deformity.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen  when  the  child  is 
dead. 

Obstruction  is  only  produced  when  there  is  not  room  enough 
for  the  hand  and  head  together.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  the 
more  the  hand  is  in  advance  of  the  head.  If  the  hand  only  just 
appears  by  the  side,  it  frequently  remains  behind  as  labour 
advances,  and  the  head  is  born  first.  If,  however,  the  arm  is  far 
in  advance,  there  is  danger  that  the  head  may  be  deflected  into 
the  iliac  fossa,  and  the  shoulder  descend.  If  the  hand  is  at  the 
side  of  the  pelvis,  it  is  less  likely  to  obstruct  that  when  it  lies  in 
front,  and  so  reduces  the  space  in  the  conjugate  diameter  avail- 
able for  the  head.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  out 
of  22,980  births,  there  was  a presentation  of  liand  with  head  in 
.54  cases,  or  2-2  per  1,000,  or  1 in  425.  14-8  per  cent,  of  the 

children,  or  1 in  6'7,  were  still-born. 

Treatment. — Before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  push  back  the  liand  or  arm  through  the  mem- 
branes, while  the  other  hand,  used  externally,  fi.xes  the  head  in 
the  brim.  The  patient  should  lie  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  hand  is  prolapsed,  in  order  to  counteract  any  tendency 
to  deviation  of  the  head  toward  the  iliac  fossa.  'I’he  attempt  at 
reposition  of  the  hand  may  be  repeated  on  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, if  it  has  not  succeeded  before.  If  it  still  fails,  and  the 
hand  merely  descends  by  the  side  of  the  head,  the  case  should  be 
left  to  nature,  unless  symptoms  of  protracted  labour  appear. 
Deliveiy  should  then  be  accelerated  by  forceps,  and  the  hand  will 
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t'requc'utly  fall  beliiml,  being  retarded  by  friction.  In  applying 
forceps  care  must  be  taken  not  to  include  the  baud  between  the 
blades.  If  the  arm  descends  much  in  advance  of  the  head,  and 
the  head  remains  high  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  better  to  perform  version 
rather  than  apply  forceps.  Version  should  also  bo  performed  in 
any  case  in  which  the  head  is  above  the  brim,  and  eontraction  of 
the  conjugate  diameter  is  found  to  a degree  which  is  likely  to 
render  the  passage  of  the  head  difficult  (see 
Cliapter  XXIX.). 

Dorsal  Displacement  oe  the  Arm. — Some- 
times the  arm  becomes  displaced  so  that  the 
forearm  lies  transversely  across  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  forms  a bar  or  ridge  which  may  catch 
upon  the  pelvic  brini,  and  impede  the  advance 
of  tlie  fmtus  (Fig.  206).  Tliis  condition  will 
naturally  escape  diagnosis  unless  the  hand  is 
carried  up  ]>ast  the  head  to  exploi’e,  a proceed- 
ing which  will  generally  require  full  adminis- 
tration of  an  amcsthetic.  Such  an  exploration 
will  generally  have  been  indicated  by  failure 
to  bring  down  the  head  with  forceps,  while 
' thei’e  is  not  sufficient  disproportion  between  the 
head  and  jielvis  to  account  for  the  difficulty. 

Treatment. — Extraction  by  forceps  having, 
by  supposition,  failed,  the  best  treatment  will 
Fig. 200. — Dorsal dis-  generally  be  version.  Sir  J.  Simpson,  who  first 
jdaceuieiit  of  the  described  the  condition,  advised  bringing  down 
the  arm,  so  as  to  convert  the  case  into  one  of 
hand  and  arm  jiresentation. 

Presentation  oe  Hands  and  Feet  together.  — Presentation 
of  hands  with  feet  implies  that  the  position  of  the  foetus  is  more 
or  less  obliipie  or  transverse,  and  that  legs  or  arms  arc  extended 
(Fig.  207).  Most  frequently  the  breech  is  lying  lower  than  the 
liead,  and  the  arms  arc  extended. 

Treatment. —Before  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  axis  of  the 
foetus  should  be  brought  into  coincidence  with  that  of  the  uterus 
by  external  manipulation,  if  possible,  so  as  to  2‘>Toduce  either  a 
head  or  breech  jiresentation.  If  this  fails,  as  soon  as  the  os  is 
fairly  dilated,  one  foot  should  be  brought  down,  and  traction  made 
upon  it  until  the  half-breech  fully  occupies  the  os,  the  hands  have 
receded,  and  the  head  occupies  the  summit  of  the  uterus. 

Presentation  of  Foot  with  Head. — Presentation  of  a foot,  or 
of  l)oth  feet,  with  the  head  is  very  much  rarer  than  that  of  hand 
with  head.  It  implies  a doubled -up  condition  of  the  fcctus  as 
well  as  extension  of  the  leg.  Accordingly,  it  is  chiefly  found  with 
premature  and  dead  children.  If  it  happens  Avitli  a living  child, 
it  may  be  due  to  the  foot  having  presented  in  the  flrst  instance, 
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the  axis  of  the  child  being  somewhat  oblique,  and  to  the  head 
having  been  brought  dowm  with  a rush  of  liquor  ainnii  escaping 
suddenly.  I have  known  this  occur  wdien  the  foot  has  been 
seized,  in  order  to  bring  it  down  artificially,  but  not  drawn  down 
quickly  enough  on  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  A similar  con- 
dition may  be  produced  by  an  attempt  at  version,  when  the  foot 
has  been  brought  down,  but  the  head  w’ill  not  recede. 

Treatment. — If  the  membranes  are  iinruptured,  or  shortly 
after  their  rupture,  the  foot  may  be  pushed  up  above  the  head  if 
possible.  Much  time  should  not  be  expended  upon  this  attempt 
after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  especially  if  the  child  is  living, 
since  it  is  likely  soon  to  perish  from  pressure  in  its  doubled-up 


Fig.  207. — Presentation  of  a hand  and  foot  with  funis. 


attitude.  If  the  attempt  does  not  succeed,  traction  should  be 
made  upon  the  foot  until  the  half-breech  is  brought  into  the  os 
and  the  head  recedes.  If  this  proves  difficult,  a noose  of  tape 
should  be  placed  round  the  foot  for  traction,  so  as  to  leave  the 
pelvis  free  for  counter-pressure  upon  the  head  with  the  other 
hand.  I ruction  and  pressure  may  then  be  tried  simultaneously, 
oi,  if  this  does  not  succeed,  alternately,  until  the  foetus  revolves. 
If  thi.s  failed,  perforation  of  the  head  w'ould  be  the  only  remedy, 
but  this  wouhl  hai’dly  ever  be  necessary.  Before  making  traction 
on  the  foot,  the  physician  should  make  sure,  by  abdominal 
palpation,  that  head  and  foot  belong  to  the  same  child,  not  to 
tw'ins  : since,  if  they  belonged  to  twins,  the  head  should  be 
delivered  first,  and  the  other  ti-catment  might  lead  to  the  twins 
becoming  locked. 
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I.ocked  'I'wixs.— Obstruction  to  labour  from  locking  of  twins  is 
rare,  but  is  apt  to  be  serioxis  when  it  does  occur,  and  especially 
fatal  to  the  children.  The  children  are  in  separate  membranes 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  twin  pregnancy  (see  p.  276),  and 
then  the  membi'anes  of  the  second  child  prevent  its  interfering 
with  the  fii’st.  Even  if  the  twins  are  in  a common  amnion  the 
second  child  as  a rule  glides  out  of  the  way  as  the  first  enters  the 
pelvis.  It  is  only  when  the  heads  arc  small  relatively  to  the 


Fig.  208. — Locked  twins. 


])clvis  that  they  are  apt  both  to  enter  the  pelvis  together,  and  so 
become  locked. 

First  variety. — The  first  way  in  which  twins  can  hecome 
locked  is  when  both  present  by  the  head.  The  second  head  may 
then  be  pressed  in  between  the  head  and  thora.x  of  the  first  child, 
and  so  ])artially  enter  the  pelvis  with  the  thorax  and  there  hecome 
arrested.  'J'he  first  child  is  in  greatest  danger,  for  the  funis  may 
be  compressed  as  well  as  the  thorax,  if  the  two  have  advanced  far 
into  the  jjelvis.  According  to  Keimann,*  in  six  cases,  five  of  the 
first  children  were  still-born,  and  four  of  the  last. 


* Amor.  Joiirn.  of  Oh.stel.,  Vol.  I. 
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Treatment. — The  condition  will  generally  only  be  discovered 
after  birth  of  the  first  head,  or  an  obstruction  being  met  with  to 
its  extraction  by  forceps.  The  second  head  should  be  pushed  up 
out  of  the  way  if  possible.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  delivery  must 
be  effected  by  traction  on  the  first  child.  Perforation  of  the  second 
head  will  rarely  be  necessary. 

Second  variety. — The  second  variety  of  locked  twins  arises 
when  the  first  child  presents  by  the  pelvis  and  the  second  by  the 
head.  The  head  of  the  second  child  may  then  enter,  or  partially 
enter,  the  pelvis,  pressed  in  between  the  head  and  thorax  of  the 
first  (Fig.  208).  The  first  child  then  quickly  perishes,  its  funis 
being  exposed  to  pressure.  If  space  is  ample  both  children  may 
pass  the  pelvis  together  in  this  position.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
of  the  second  child  has  been  spontaneously  expelled  before  the 
delivery  of  the  first  head.  According  to  Reimann,  23  out  of  26 
of  the  first  childi’en,  but  only  10  out  of  29  of  the  second  children, 
in  such  cases  were  still-born. 

Treatment. — If  the  heads  are  still  high  in  the  pelvis,  it  may  be 
possible  to  push  up  the  lower  head  out  of  the  way  while  the  first 
child  is  delivered  ; otherwise  the  lower  head  should  be  extracted 
with  forceps.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  since  there  is  little  chance 
of  saving  the  first  child,  the  head  of  this  child,  lying  uppermost, 
should  be  decapitated  with  the  serrated  hook  (see  p.  528)  or 
scissors.  The  body  of  the  first  child  is  then  easily  delivered,  next 
the  second  child,  and  finally  the  head  of  the  first.  If  the  head 
cannot  be  decapitated,  it  may  be  perforated,  but  this  does  not  so 
completely  overcome  the  difficulty.  These  expedients  failing, 
there  remains  the  resource  of  perforating  the  lower  head,  and 
extracting  with  the  cephalotribe,  or  by  other  means,  but  this  plan 
involves  the  death  of  both  children. 


Fcetal  Monstrosities. 

Conjoined  twins. — Conjoined  twins  are  extremely  rare,  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  deliveries,  but  a considerable 
number  of  cases  altogether  have  been  recorded.  Conjoined  twins 
are  divided  by  Flay  fair*  into  the  four  following  classes,  including 
all  varieties  likely  to  cause  much  difficulty  in  delivery. 

A. — Thoracopagus.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  in  front, 
to  a varying  extent,  by  the  thorax  or  abdomen. 

]i. — IscHioPAGUS.  Two  nearly  separate  bodies  united  back  to 

back  by  the  sacrum  and  lower  part  of  the  spinal  column. 

C. — Dicephalous  monsters,  the  bodies  being  single  below,  but 
the  heads  separate. 


* 01)stct.  Trims.,  Vol.  Vllf. 
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D. — Cephalopagus.  The  bodies  separate  below,  Init  the  heads 
fused  or  partially  united. 

Out  of  31  cases  collected  by  Playfair,  spontaneous  delivery  took 
place  in  20. 

Class  A. — This  is  the  most  numerous,  including  19  cases  out  of 
31.  Both  children  present  by  the  feet  in  a much  larger  proportion 
of  cases  than  normal  children.  Playfair  regai’ds  this  as  the  most 
fiivourable  presentation,  aud  recommends  version  in  the  rare 
cases  of  head  presentation,  in  which  a diagnosis  can  be  made  early 
cnougli  to  allow  it.  The  bodies  generally  pass  the  pelvis  parallel 
to  cacli  other,  without  much  difficulty,  but  obstruction  may  arise 
when  tlie  heads  enter  the  brim.  Owing  to  the  bodies  being 
inclined  forward  toward  the  pelvic  outlet,  tlie  posterior  head  will 
enter  tlie  brim  in  advance.  In  aiding  delivery  it  is  important  to 
l)ring  down  this  head  as  far  in  advance  of  the  other  as  possible, 
'i'hc  bodies  should  therefore  be  carried  as  far  forward  as  possible, 
and  traction  made  cliiefly  upon  the  body  belonging  to  the  posterior 
head.  Forceps  may  be  applied  to  this  head,  if  necessary,  or  it 
miglit  be  requisite  to  perforate  it. 

\\dien  the  heads  present  spontaneous  delivery  may  occur  in  one 
of  two  ways.  In  the  first  and  more  common  the  head  of  the  first 
cliild  is  born  first,  and  julvanccs  until  it  is  arrested  by  tension  npon 
tlie  band  or  surface  of  union.  Tlien  the  two  bodies  are  born 
together  l\y  a kind  of  spontaneous  evolution,  the  body  of  the  first 
child  in  advance.  In  this  evolution,  the  second  head  remaining 
above  the  brim,  a rotation  of  the  two  bodies,  accompanied  by  a 
donbling-up,  takes  place  ai’ound  the  point  where  the  neck  of  the 
second  child  rests  npon  the  pelvic  brim.  It  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  spontaneous  evolution  in  shoulder  presentations  (see  p.  624). 
Finally,  the  second  head  is  delivered. 

In  the  second  mode  of  delivery,  both  heads  are  in  the  pelvis 
together,  the  second  head  being  pressed  in  between  the  head  and 
thora.x  of  the  first  child,  as  in  the  first  variety  of  looked  twins. 
3'he  lower  head  will  become  anterior  towards  the  pelvic  outlet. 
For  this  mode  of  delivery  it  is  essential  that  the  children  should 
be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  pelvis. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  head  presentation  a diagnosis  is  only 
likely  to  be  made  when  the  px’ogress  of  the  first  child  is  arrested 
after  birth  of  the  head  or  in  the  pelvis,  and  for  this  purpose 
complete  aneesthesia  and  the  introdnetiou  of  the  hand  will  gener- 
ally be  necessary.  Evolution  may  be  assisted  by  traction  upon 
the  conjoined  bodies,  or  bringing  down  the  feet  if  practicable.  In 
case  of  necessity  there  need  be  little  hesitation  to  divide  the  band 
of  union,  or  carry  out  any  other  form  of  embryotomy  ■which  appears 
to  be  indicated.  If  the  first  head  is  still  in  the  pelvis,  version 
should  be  performed,  and  all  four  feet  brought  down. 

Class  B,  comprises  3 cases  out  of  the  31.  The  children  in  these 
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were  delivered  spontfiiieously,  the  first  hea,d  in  iidviruce,  then  the 
bodies  by  evolution,  then  the  second  head.  Delivery  in  this  way 
is  easier  than  in  Class  A.,  because  the  junction  is  generally  lower 
down,  allowing  the  bodies  to  be  more  separated,  and  more  of  the 
body  of  the  first  child  to  be  born,  before  traction  conies  upon  the 
surface  of  the  union,  and  evolution 
commences. 

Class  C.  comprises  7 cases  out 
of  the  31  (Fig.  209).  In  two 
the  children  were  delivered  spon- 
taneously. The  usual  mechanism 
is  the  delivery  of  first  the  first  head, 
then  the  body  by  evolution,  then 
the  second  head. 

Treatment. — Evolution  should  be 
assisted  by  traction  upon  the  body, 
or  by  bringing  down  the  feet,  if 
possible,  after  the  birth  of  the  first 
head.  If  this  cannot  be  effected, 
some  extra  space  may  be  gained  by 
evisceration.  If  the  first  head  is 
arrested  within  the  vagina,  its 
removal  by  decapitation,  or  per- 
foration, may  be  necessary  before 
the  feet  can  be  brought  down. 

CiiASS  D.  is  the  rarest,  comprising 
only  2 cases  out  of  the  31.  The 
enlarged  monstrous  head  is  the  part 
most  likely  to  cause  difficulty.  It 
must  be  delivered,  if  necessary,  by 
craniotomy. 

In  all  these  classes  the  prognosis 
to  the  children  is  very  bad,  since  they  are  often  premature,  and 
subjected  to  pressure  in  a doubled  position.  The  results  to  the 
mothers  have  been  favourable. 

Other  forms  of  monstrosity. — There  is  another  variety  of 
double  monster,  which  does  not  usually  cause  much  difficulty  in 
delivery,  namely,  that  in  which  there  is  partial  or  complete  doubling 
of  upper  or  lower  limbs,  generally  of  the  latter.  ' 

Acardiac  monsters. — The  production  of  an  acardiac  acephalic 
monster  out  of  one  of  twins,  when  the  umbilical  arteries  communi- 
cate, by  reversal  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  weaker  child,  lias 
already  been  described  (see  p.  277).  There  may  be  a large  shape- 
less mass,  replacing  the  head  and  thorax,  formed  by  hypertrophy 
of  a low  form  of  cellular  tissue  and  cedema,  but  it  rarely  causes 
difficulty  in  delivery.  The  monster  generally  presents  by  the 
feet.  The  amorphous  variety  of  acardiac  monster,  in  which  there 


Fig.  209. — Double-headed 
monster. 
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is  merely  a shapeless  mass,  without  either  head  or  limbs,  has 
to  be  extracted  like  a detached  head  after  the  birth  of  the 
first  twin. 

Anencephalic  monsters. — In  these  there  is  absence  of  the 
brain  and  vault  of  the  skull,  the  eyes  are  pi-ominent,  and  the  face 
looks  upward.  The  neck  is  short,  the  shoulders  relatively  broad 
and  large.  This  form  of  monstrosity  has  been  supposed  to  originate 
from  hydrocephalus  at  a' very  early  stage  of  development,  followed 
by  rupture  and  disappearance  of  the  brain  substance.  Other 
authorities  deny  this  explanation.  If  the  head  presents,  it 
generally  does  so  by  the  face.  Pelvic  and  transverse  presenta- 
tions are  common.  If  the  head  presents  it  may  cause  difficulty 
in  diagnosis,  d’hc  nature  of  the  case  will  be  discovered  by 
recognising  the  features  of  • the  face,  not  surmounted  by  any 
cranium,  and  feeling  the  sella  turcica  and  other  projections  of  the 
base  of  the  skull.  'I'he  broad  shoulders  may  cause  delay  in 
delivei-y,  especially  when  these  follow  the  head,  too  small  to  dilate 
a pa.ssage  for  them.  If  labour  is  protracted  from  this  cause,  while 
the  head  is  yet  high  in  the  pelvis,  version  should  be  performed, 
and  delivery  accelerated  by  traction. 

Extroversion  of  viscera. — In  some  cases  a large  portion  of 
the  viscera,  especially  the  liver  and  the  small  intestines,  lie  out- 
side the  abdomen,  uncovered  by  skin.  'I'his  condition  is  sometimes 
associated  with  shortness  of  the  funis,  which  is  attached  to  the 
extroverted  mass.  'I'he  deformity  more  often  causes  difficulty  in 
diagnosis  of  the  ])resentation  than  difficult}'  in  labour.  The  foetus 
is  often  in  a ])osition  of  extension  or  opisthotonos,  and  the  liver,  or 
other  part  of  the  extroverted  mass,  may  then  j)resent.  It  may  at 
first  be  mistaken  for  a placenta  prfcvia,  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  by  the  absence  of  limmoirhage.  1 f the  extroverted  mass  presents, 
version  should  be  performed,  as  in  other  cases  of  transverse 
presentation. 

Excessive  Development  of  the  Fostus. — Excessive  size  of  the 
foetus  is  rarely  so  extreme  as  to  cause  much  difficulty  in  a perfectly 
normal  or  wide  pelvis.  Combined,  however,  with  slight  degrees  of 
narroAvness  in  the  maternal  passages,  a large  size  of  the  foetus  is 
one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  difficulty.  Thus  the  greater  size  of 
male  children,  and  firmer  ossification  of  their  cranial  bones,  .are  the 
reasons  why  a greater  proportion  of  males  is  still-born.  Excessive 
size  of  the  foetus  may  depend  in  part  upon  the  size  of  the  parents, 
and  is  likely  to  be  most  marked  in  relation  to  the  pelvis,  when  the 
father  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  mother,  d’he  size  of  the 
children  also  increases,  up  to  a certain  point,  with  the  age  of  the 
mother  and  the  frequency  of  pregnancies  (see  p.  94).  In  some 
cases  excessive  size  of  the  foetus  is  due  to  post-maturity,  up  to  one 
month  or  even  more.  In  such  cases  very  serious  dilficulty  m.ay 
arise,  even  with  a full-size  pelvis. 
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Excessive  ossification  of  the  cranial  hones  is  recognised  by 
luinsual  smallness  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  the  unyielding 
feel  of  the  bones,  even  near  their  edges.  Combined  with  a 
moderate  disproportion  of  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  it  very  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  delivery,  since  the  diminution  of  the 
cranial  diameters  by  moulding  is  rendered  difficult. 

Treatment. — Protracted  labour  from  excessive  size  of  the  foetus 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  when  due  to  equable  contraction 
of  the  pelvis.  The  size  of  the  head  cannot  be  exactly  measured, 
but  can  only  be  estimated  generally  from  the  comparatively  slight 
curvature  of  the  cranial  bones,  the  length  of  the  sagittal  suture, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  head  fills  up  the  pelvic  sjtace,  or  its 
failure  to  enter  the  brim.  Bimanual  examination  may  assist  the 
diagnosis  when  part  of  the  head  can  be  felt  above  the  brim.  In 
general,  extraction  by  forceps  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 
In  rare  cases  after  delivery  of  the  head,  detention  of  the  thorax 
takes  place  at  the  outlet  from  its  excessive  size,  and  may  even 
lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  child’s  life.  If  moderate  and  cautious 
traction  on  the  neck,  in  conjunction  with  a pain,  does  not  effect 
delivery,  the  finger  should  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  and  hooked 
into  the  posterior  axilla.  Traction  is  then  made  upon  the  axilla 
in  conjunction  with  that  upon  the  neck.  If  necessary  the  rotation 
of  the  shoulders  into  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
should  be  aided.  If  the  finger  does  not  suffice  the  small  blunt 
hook  used  in  version  (see  Chapter  XXIV.)  may  be  passed  round 
the  axilla,  and  traction  made  with  that.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
its  point  is  clear  of  the  axilla  on  the  other  side.  In  an  extreme 
case,  the  posterior  arm,  and  then,  if  necessary,  the  anterior  arm, 
may  be  drawn  down  over  the  chest,  so  as  practically  to  reduce  the 
dimensions  of  the  thorax. 

The  shoulders  may  also  be  arrested  higher  in  the  pelvis,  but  this 
very  rarely  happens  except  in  cases  where  there  is  pelvic  contrac- 
tion, and  the  head  has  been  brought  through  the  brim  after 
craniotomy.  In  such  a case,  space  having  been  gained  by  the 
lessening  of  the  head,  the  small  blunt  hook  maj'  be  fixed  in  the 
posterior  axilla.  If  this  does  not  succeed  the  arms  may  be  brought 
down  by  the  aid  of  the  same  instrument.  Afterwards  extraction 
may  be  aided  by  fixing  the  small  hook  or  crochet  in  other  parts  of 
the  thorax  or  aVidomen.  If,  with  an  after-coming  head,  exti’action 
of  the  body  gives  great  trouble,  the  small  blunt  hook  may  be  used 
to  bring  down  the  arms.  The  child  being  dead,  space  may  be 
gained,  if  necessary,  by  evisceration. 

QjOEMa  of  the  F(etus. — Q^dema  of  the  foetus  may  result 
from  congenital  malformations  of  its  heart  or  large  vessels,  or 
it  may  be  associated  with  oedema  of  the  placenta,  and  depend 
upon  disease  of  that  organ  ; or  again,  it  may  be  associated 
with  oedema  of  the  mother  from  Bright’s  disease.  According  to 
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Spiegelberg,’*^  congenital  S3’philis  is  a frequent  cause.  In  a few 
cases  there  is  not  merely  infiltration  with  serum,  but  a hyper- 
plastic condition  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin.  Otherwise  the 
skin  and  tissue  beneath  are  generally  more  friable  than  usual. 

Treatment. — The  child  is  generally  incapable  of  surviving  long. 
In  case  of  difficulty,  therefore,  there  need  be  little  hesitation 
about  performing  craniotomy  ; delivery  may  then  be  assisted  by 
fixing  the  small  blunt  hook  or  crochet  into  any  convenient  parts  of 
the  body.  The  swelling  maj^  also  be  diminished  bj'  making 
incisions  or  punctures  through  the  skin, 

I^MPHYSEMA  or  THE  FcETUS. — Finphyseiua  is  the  result  of 
decomposition  of  the  foetus  following  its  deatli  either  before  or 
during  labour,  and  the  access  of  air  to  it.  The  effusion  of  gas 
may  take  place  both  into  the  serous  cavities  and  into  the  cellular 
tissue.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  crackling  under  pressure  by 
the  finger.  At  the  same  time  the  tissues  become  friable.  'I’he 
abdomen  is  the  part  most  likely  to  cause  difficulty  in  delivery  by 
its  distension,  but  even  the  breech  and  limbs  may  become  con- 
siderably swollen. 

Treatment. — If  labour  is  obstructed,  the  accumulated  gas 
should  be  let  out,  especially  from  the  abdomen,  by  i)uncture  with 
the  perforator  or  any  other  convenient  instrument.  If  necessary, 
the  skin  of  the  breech  or  other  parts  may  be  incised  with  scissors. 
In  extraction,  it  is  to  be  rememl)ered  that  the  limbs  are  liable  to 
tear  away. 

UoNOENiTAij  llYDROCEi’iiAi.us.  — 111  congenital  hydrocephalus 
there  is  a watery  effusion  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
(Ifig.  210).  In  rare  cases  the  effusion  may  bo  between  the 
brain  and  the  skull.  The  dimensions  of  the  child’s  head  are  often 
enormously  increased,  the  brain  being  spread  out  as  a thin  layer 
over  the  serous  fluid.  The  average  diameter  of  the  head  is  thus 
not  very  rarely  increased  to  as  much  as  7 or  8 inches.  In  general 
the  cranial  bones  are  thin,  soft,  and  spread  out,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  completely  to  cover  thp  whole  surface.  Thus  not  onl}'  the 
fontanelles  but  the  sutures  are  very  wide,  and  the  bones  easily 
movable  upon  each  other,  in  I'are  cases,  especially  when  the 
effusion  is  moderate,  the  hones  are  more  firmly  ossified  and  more 
completely  cover  the  enlarged  head.  The  face  is  small  relatively 
to  the  head,  the  forehead  projecting  over  it  at  an  angle,  the  frontal 
suture  gaping.  The  body  may  be  of  normal  development,  or  wasted. 
Hydrocephalus  is  sometimes  associated  with  spina  bifida,  or  hydrops 
amnii.  The  frequency  of  hydrocephalus  is  estimated  by  Lachapelle 
as  1 in  about  2,900  deliveries.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity, 
however,  perforation  or  puncture  on  account  of  hydrocephalus  was 
called  for  only  once  in  2.3,591  deliveries.  In  general,  interference 
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is  culled  for  in  ubout  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  Pelvic  ])resenta- 
tions  are  much  commoner  than  in  normal  cases  (about  I in  5), 
especiall)’  when  the  distension  of  the  head  is  very  great,  for  then 
the  adaptation  of  the  child  to  the  uterus  takes  place  best  when  the 
head  is  uppermo.st.  (See  Fig.  73,  p.  111.) 

Course  and  terminations. — When  the  amount  of  fluid  is 


moderate,  the  head  not  tense,  and  the  bones  soft,  the  head  may  be 
compressed  and  squeezed  through  the  pelvis  by  the  natural  powers. 
More  frequently  labour 
becomes  arrested,  the 
head  not  entering  the 
brim,  and  symptoms  of 
protracted  labour  arise. 

The  difticulty  in  delivery 
depends  not  only  upon 
the  size  of  the  head,  but 
upon  the  tension  of  the 
fluid  in  it,  and  the 
degree  of  ossification  of 
the  bones.  Sometimes 
it  is  overcome  by  spon- 
taneous rupture  and 
escape  of  the  fluid, 
e.specially  when  the  child 
is  dead  and  decomposi- 
tion commencing.  Spon- 
taneous delivery  occurs 
more  easily  with  an  after- 
coming head,  because 
the  head  then  enters  the 
pelvis  with  the  narrower 
end  of  the  wedge  fore- 
most. Compression  of  the  bones  may  then  also  be  assisted  by 
traction.  Rupture  of  the  uterus  is  relatively  frequent.  It 
occurred  in  16  cases  out  of  70  collected  by  Dr.  Thomas  Keith. 
This  is  probably  to  be  e.\plained  not  only  by  the  obstruction  to 
labour,  but  by  the  large  size  of  the  head,  which  in  head  presenta- 
tions, is  forced  down  into  the  lower  distensible  segment  of  the 
uterus,  as  the  upper  contractile  portion  retracts.  This  produces 
great  transverse  stretching,  and  thereby  a tendency  to  longitudinal 
rupture. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  to  the  mothers  has  been  reckoned 
to  be  as  much  as  1 in  4.  There  is,  liowever,  little  danger  if  the 
ciise  is  early  recognised  and  treated.  The  risk  lies  in  its  nature 
being  overlooked.  The  child  generally  perishes,  and,  in  any  case, 
it  is  not  capable  of  ])rolongcd  life. 

Diagnosis. — In  head  presentations,  the  head  will  be  high  up. 


Fi".  210. — Labour  impeded  by  hydrocephalus. 
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not  entering  the  brim,  and  the  presenting  part  may  be  made  out 
as  less  convex  than  usual,  forming  part  of  a larger  spheroid.  The 
wide  fontanelles  and  sutures,  soft  bones,  and  compressible  character 
of  the  head  generally  render  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  head  is 
distinguished  from  the  bag  of  membranes  or  cystic  tumours  of  the 
foetus  by  the  presence  of  hair,  and  of  the  cranial  bones.  If  the 
bones  are  mucli  ossified,  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  and  the  whole 
hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  for  exploration  if  neces- 
sary. The  brow  may  then  perhaps  be  reached,  and  the  overhang- 
ing forehead  and  open  frontal  suture  made  out.  Another  most 
valuable  means  of  diagnosis  is  the  estimation  of  the  size  of  the 
head  bimanually,  since  from  its  magnitude  and  high  position  it  can 
usually  be  defined  quite  easily  from  tlie  abdomen.  In  general  there 
will  be  urgent  pains,  combined  with  failure  of  the  head  to  descend, 
and  the  absence  of  any  pelvic  contraction  to  account  fortius.  The 
urgency  of  pains  is  not,  however,  always  noted,  if  the  head  fails  to 
enter  the  brim  at  all.  If  forceps  are  applied,  they  often  slip  off,  in 
consequence  of  the  collapsible  character  of  the  head.  If  the  bones 
are  firmly  ossified,  the  handles  may  remain  widely  separated  when 
the  forceps  are  locked.  When  the  pelvis  presents,  the  presence  of 
hydrocephalus  is  generally  only  discovered  when  the  head  cannot 
be  brought  into  the  brim.  The  unusual  size  of  the  uterine  tumour 
and  biinamial  estimation  of  the  size  of  head  will  then  generally 
reveal  the  tiaie  state  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — Forceps  will  generally  slip  off  the  head,  and  it  is 
not  usually  worth  while  to  attempt  delivery  by  version,  since  the 
child  is  probably  never  capable  of  prolonged  life.  For  the  same 
reason  there  is  no  object  in  ])uncturing  with  a small  trocar,  in 
order  to  secure  a living  child,  unless  it  should  be  of  legal  impor- 
tance to  secure  the  birth  of  a child,  even  though  it  lives  for  only 
a short  time.  The  distended  head  may  be  punctured  with  the 
perforator,  by  preference  in  an  interval  between  bones,  near  the 
most  prominent  part.  If  it  does  not  quickly  descend,  it  is  then 
extracted  by  craniotomy  forcej)s  or  cephalotribc.  If  an  after- 
coming head  cannot  be  drawn  through  the  brim,  it  should  be 
perforated  in  the  manner  described  in  the  chapter  on  craniotomy. 
A possible  alternative  is  to  let  off  the  fluid  by  a catheter  passed 
into  the  spinal  canal. 

Ascites,  Hyduothokax,  Distension  of  Aimo.MEN. — Ascites  and 
hydrothorax  may  arise  from  chronic  iiitra-uterine  inflammation  of 
the  foetus,  due  to  syphilis  or  other  causes,  or  to  malformation  or 
obstruction  of  veins.  Hydrothora.x  is  very  rare,  except  in  associa- 
tion with  ascites.  The  abdominal  distension  is  most  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  difficulty  in  labour,  but,  ou  account  of  the  yielding 
nature  of  the  abdominal  walls,  this  is  only  the  case  when  distension 
is  considerable.  Another  cau.se  of  abdominal  distension  is  occlusion 
of  the  urethra  or  ureters  from  malformation  or  inflammation.  The 
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foetal  urine  secreted  then  accuimdates,  and  produces  distension  of 
the  bladder,  ureters,  or  kidneys,  according  to  circumstances.  1 
have  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  delivery,  in  a case  of 
pelvic  presentation,  to  perforate  first  the  bladder,  and  then  two 
cystic  tumours  formed  by  the  ureters.  Here  there  was  occlusion 
both  of  the  urethra  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ureters,  the  latter 
probably  being  of  later  date.  The  abdomen  may  also  be  distended 
by  other  causes,  which  less  frequently  lead  to  enlargement  great 
enough  to  call  for  interference.  Among  such  cases  recorded  are 
enlargements  or  tumours  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  or  pancreas, 
and  au  included  foetus  situated  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  latter 
case  one  ovum  ajjpears  to  be  included  within  another,  and  to 
undergo  partial  development,  deriving  its  nourishment  by  its 
attachment  to  the  other. 

Diagnosis. — The  morbid  condition  is  generally  first  discovered 
when  the  foetus  will  not  advance  after  the  head  has  passed  through 
the  pelvis.  The  hand  being  then  passed  up  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax  is  detected.  A complete 
diagnosis  is  generally  impossible  till  after  delivery. 

Treatment. — In  minor  degrees  of  enlargement,  delivery  may 
be  effected  by  traction  upon  the  head  with  forceps,  or  after  its 
delivery,  or  by  traction  on  the  legs  in  pelvic  presentations.  If 
this  does  not  succeed,  the  abdomen,  or  if  necessary  the  thorax, 
should  be  pierced  with  a trocar  and  cannula.  In  the  absence  of 
a trocar,  the  perforator  may  be  used  to  pierce  the  abdomen,  unless 
there  is  legal  importance  in  securing  a child  to  live  if  only  for  a 
short  time.  If  the  perforator  is  used  in  a cranial  presentation  it 
is  better  to  perforate  also  the  head,  and  destroy  the  medulla  (see 
Chapter  XXXV.),  lest  a living  child  be  born  with  a lacerated 
abdomen.  If  the  cause  of  obstruction  proves  to  be  solid,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  perform  complete  evisceration,  and  perhaps  to 
apply  the  cephalotribe  over  the  abdomen  for  extraction. 

Congenital  Encephalocele. — In  congenital  encephalocele  a 
serous  sac  is  attached  to  the  head  by  a base  or  pedicle  of  varying 
breadth.  It  is  filled  with  cercbro-spinal  fluid,  originally  continuous 
with  that  in  the  head.  Generally  the  communication  still  exists  at 
birth,  but  the  pedicle  may  be  found  impervious  when  of  small  size. 
Cerebral  substance  may  or  may  not  be  spread  out  more  or  less  over 
the  surface  of  the  sac.  Encephaloceles  are  most  frequently  situated 
in  the  middle  line.  The  commonest  seat  is  the  occiput  (Eig.  211, 
p.  544),  next  to  that  the  frontal  region.  4'hey  may  be  of  any  size 
up  to  one  considerably  larger  than  the  head  itself.  Difhculty  in 
parturition  is  generally  produced  only  when  the  sac  is  of  large 
size,  since  from  its  position  it  generally  passes  through  the  pelvis 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  head,  and  is  compressible.  In  the  case 
figured,  one  recorded  by  Dr.  Meigs,  the  head  was  born  first,  and 
then,  the  sac  remaining  above  the  ])ube.s,  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
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born  by  spontaneous  evolution.  The  sac  was  then  delivered  intact 
by  powerful  traction.  The  sac  may  be  mistaken  for  a second  bag 
of  membranes.  In  case  of  delay  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by 
passing  the  hand  high  up  into  the  pelvis. 

Troatment.  If  ti  action  is  not  sufhcient  to  effect  delivery,  the 
sac  should  be  punctured  by  trocar.  ’ 

Spina  Bifida.  — In  sihna  bifida  a similar  serous  sac,  its  contents 
generally  continuous  with  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  is  situated 
over  the  Inmbo-sacral  region.  Its  size  may  be  as  large  as 
that  of  a fcctal  head.  In  this  case  also  the  sac  has  to  be  distin- 


Fig.  211. — Kncephalocele. 


gnished  from  a bag  of  membranes,  especially  if  it  presents  alone 
at  tlic  os. 

Treatment. — If  delivery  cannot  be  effected  by  traction,  the  sac 
must  be  punctured. 

Other  External  Tumours. — Tumours  growing  externally,  of 
cystic,  fatty,  cancerous,  or  other  structure,  are  a rare  cause  of  diffi- 
culty in  parturition.  They  may  be  situated  on  the  neck,  chest, 
axillte,  and  other  parts,  but  esiiecially  about  the  sacral  region. 
The  most  common  tumour  in  this  situation  is  a cysto- hygroma, 
which  may  attain  considerable  size. 

Treatment. — Puncture  should  first  be  tried,  if  delivery  cannot 
be  effected  with  the  tumour  intact.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  incise  or  crush  it. 

Anomalies  of  the  Memuranes. — Undue  friability  of  the  mem- 
branes leads  to  their  premature  rupture,  and  consequent  prolonga- 
tion of  the  first  stage  of  labour.  4’lie  effects  of  undue  toughness 
are  generally  obviated  by  artificial  rupture.  If  not,  the  membranes 
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nmy  remain  intact  in  the  second  stage,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  case  shown  in  the  frozen  section  (Fig.  87,  p.  168).  The 
second  stage  is  then  prolonged,  both  from  the  less  vigorous 
action  of  the  uterus,  and  from  the  larger  size  of  the  body  to  be 
expelled.  Sometimes  the  child,  when  small,  is  even  expelled 
with  the  membranes  intact.  It  then  quickly  perishes  from 
asphyxia,  unless  the  sac  is  artificially  ruptured.  A child  born 
with  the  membranes  over  its  head  is  popularl}'  said  to  be  born 
with  a “ caul.”  * 

When  the  child  is  born  with  a caul,  or  even  when  the  bag  of 
membranes  descends  far  in  advance  of  the  presenting  part,  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  none  of  the  chorion  is  left  behind 
in  the  uterus.  For  the  amnion  will  then  often  have  come  down 
alone  separated  from  the  chorion  (see  p.  170);  and  the  aid  to  the 
separation  of  the  chorion,  aflforded  by  its  attachment  to  the  amnion, 
thereby  fails. 

Undue  Shortness  of  the  Funis. — Obstruction  to  labour  may 
arise  from  either  actual  or  relative  shortness  of  the  funis,  but  much 
more  commonly  from  the  latter.  Eelative  shortness  arises  from 
the  funis  being  wound  round  some  part  of  the  foetus,  generally 
round  the  neck.  Thus  an  actually  long  funis,  when  wound  two  or 
three  times  round  the  neck,  may  become  a relatively  short  one. 
Moreover,  since  the  neck  is  as  much  as  three  inches  farther  from 
the  placental  insertion  than  the  umbilicus,  the  available  length  has 
to  be  so  much  the  greater  when  the  funis  is  I’ound  the' neck,  if  no 
obstruction  is  to  arise.  According  to  Matthews  Duncan’s  experi- 
ments,! the  average  length  of  a normal  funis  was  found  to  be 
17^  inches,  and  the  average  stretching  under  tension  before 
breakage  amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the  original  length.  The 
average  breaking  stx'ain  was  8|-  lbs.,  the  weakest  funis  requiring 
5^  lbs.,  the  strongest  15  lbs.,  to  break  it.  The  breaking  strain 
gives  the  limit  to  the  force  obstructing  labour  which  a funis 
can  exert. 

■ Extreme  actual  shortness,  such  as  a length  of  four  inches  or  less, 
is  excessively  rare.  Monsters  have  occurred,  however,  in  which 
there  is  no  funis,  the  extroverted  viscera  being  in  direct  contact 
with  the  placenta.  In  such  cases  even  the  earlier  part  of  the 
expulsive  stage  of  labour  might  be  affected.  In  general  the 
placental  as  well  as  the  foetal  attachment  descends  to  some  extent 
in  the  earlier  part  of  labour,  and  the  funis  is  therefore  less  likely 
to  be  put  early  upon  the  stretch.  It  is  very  rare  for  the  funis  to 
cause  obstruction  before  the  birth  of  the  head,  or  that  of  the  breech 
in  pelvic  presentations.  More  commonly  obstruction  arises  after 
birth  of  the  head,  and  still  more  commonly  after  that  of  the 

* From  calea,  a- helmet. 

f “ On  Shortness  of  the  Cord  as  Ji  cau.se  of  01)struction  (o  the  Natural  Progresj 
of  Labour,”  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXJII. 
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shoulders,  the  cause  being  generally  the  winding  of  the  funis  round 
the  neck. 

Results  and  terminations. — The  result  may  be  rupture  of 
the  funis,  separation  of  the  placenta  before  delivery,  or  inversion 
or  partial  inversion  of  the  uterus.  Inversion  has  been  recorded  as 
due  to  tliis  cause,  but  is  very  rai-e,  since  the  funis  is  onl}’’  put  on 
the  stretch  when  the  uterus  is  acting,  and  therefore  not  prone  to 
become  inverted.  Probably  it  could  only  occur  through  artificial 
traction.  The  most  common  result,  if  the  funis  is  wound  round 
the  neck,  and  no  artificial  relief  is  given,  is  that  birth  takes  place 
by  a kind  of  spontaneous  evolution.  The  neck  is  fixed  under 
the  pubic  arch  by  tlie  tight  funis.  The  tension  causes  a partial 
undoing  of  the  twist  round  the  neck,  and  so  rotates  the  foetus  with 
its  abdomen  forward.  Then  evolution  takes  place  by  a rotation 
of  the  l)ody  round  the  point  where  the  neck  is  fixed  by  the  fimis 
as  a centre,  accompanied  by  a doubling  \ip,  the  body  coming  down 
posteriorly.  It  is  somewliat  analogous  to  spontaneous  evolution 
in  shoulder  i)resentatiou,  where  the  rotation  is  round  the  point 
wiierc  tlie  neck  is  fixed  against  the  pelvic  brim.  The  foetus  may 
be  aspliyxiatcd  meantime  by  the  pressure  of  the  funis  round  its 
neck,  togetlier  with  the  retention  of  the  chest  within  the  vagina. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  rare  case  of  obstruction  caused  by  the 
funis  before  delivery  of  the  head,  diagnosis  is  difficult.  Shortness 
of  the  funis  may  bo  sinspectcd  if  the  head  is  arrested,  though  not 
tightly  gras])ed  in  the  genital  passages,  and  recedes  in  a marked 
way  in  the  interval  of  pains,  still  more  if,  in  addition,  ante-partum 
-limmorrhage  occurs  when  the  head  is  in  the  vagina,  not  accounted 
for  by  vaginal  or  cervical  laceration.  A coil  of  the  funis  round  the 
neck  may  2)ossibly  be  detected  on  rectal  examination.  In  general, 
the  head  would  have  to  be  delivered  by  forceps  without  exact 
diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  delay.  In  pelvic  presentation,  tension  of 
the  funis  would  be  more  easily  detected,  the  hand  being  passed  up 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  difficulty.  One  of  the  symptoms  given 
is  special  pain  at  the  placental  site  during  a uterine  contraction, 
or  when  traction  is  made  on  the  foetus.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
recognisable  depression  at  the  placental  site,  if  traction  is  made 
(ill  the  foetus  when  the  uterus  is  lax.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks*  has 
recorded  a case  in  which  a funis  only  four  inches  long  had  to  bo 
divided  within  the  uterus. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  the  head  appears,  if  a coil  of  the  funis 
round  the  neck  is  discovered,  the  funis  should  be  drawn  down  as 
much  as  possible  so  as  to  slacken  the  loop,  and  the  loop  or  loops 
passed  over  the  head,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  over  the  shoulders. 
If  it  is  too  late  thus  to  release  the  coil,  or  if  the  pains  are  too 
rapid  and  violent  to  allow  it,  and  the  funis  is  drawn  tight,  or 


* Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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impedes  the  advance  of  tlie  ciiild,  the  funis  should  be  ilivided  with 
scissors.  The  fmtcd  end  may  be  compressed  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  until  after  the  delivery  of  the  child,  accelerated,  if 
necessary,  by  traction,  and  then  it  should  be  tied  in  the  usual 
way.  Impediment  due  to  absolute  shortness  of  the  funis  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  by  division. 
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AN0MAT.1I5S  OF  TI115  PEI.VIS. 

Entarycd  Pelves. 

A PELVIS  larger  than  the  normal  may  occur  simply  as  a part  of 
the  general  large  size  of  the  body.  In  general,  however,  it  is  not 
specially  tall  women  who  have  large  pelves,  but  rather  those  who 
are  broad,  and  have  the  feminine  characteristics  well  marked, 
sometimes  even  though  they  may  be  below  the  average  height. 
'I’all  muscular  women  often  have  a pelvis  rather  small  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  A large  pelvis  is  generally  normal  in  its 
proportions,  and  is  then  called  the  Pelvis  JHquahiliter  Justo  Major. 
in  some  cases  there  may  be  an  e.xaggerated  development  of  the 
special  characteristics  of  tlie  female  pelvis,  particularly  of  the 
relatively  wide  transverse  diameter.  In  cases  of  double  uterus,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  transA'orse  diameter  has  been  noted.  ^ 

An  enlarged  pelvis  cannot  be  regarded  as  a pathological  con- 
dition. 'Phe  only  disadvantages  likely  to  arise  from  it  are  the 
inconveniences  which  may  result  from  precipitate  labour.  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  considered  an  advantage  to  have  a pelvis  above 
the  average  size.  It  has  been  stated  that  labour  is  not  necessarily 
easy  in  large  pelves,  liecause  from  want  of  close  adaptation  the 
head  may  fail  to  undergo  the  usual  rotations.  These  rotations, 
however,  depend  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  soft  parts,  and  it 
appears  that  the  licad  does  undergo  them,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
its  easy  delivery. 

Contracted  Pelves. 

\ 

General  forces  concerned  in  the  production  of  pelvic 
deformities. — The  forces  upon  which  the  shai3e  of  the  pelvis 
chiefly  depends  are  the  vital  forces  of  growth  and  development, 
the  effect  of  the  body  weight  and  the  resistances  which  it  calls  out, 
and  the  pressure  and  traction  of  muscles  and  ligaments.  Tlio 
results  of  these  may  be  seen  in  all  forms  of  deformed  pelves  as 
well  as  in  the  development  of  the  normal  pelvis.  When  tlie  bones 
are  softened,  the  effects  of  the  mechanical  forces  are  exaggerated. 
In  many  forms  of  distortion  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  depends 
upon  the  alteration  of  the  points  of  application  of  tlie  mechanical 
forces  owing  to  some  local  want  of  development  or  disease,  or  to 
deformities  or  injuries  of  the  sjiine  or  limbs. 
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The  mechanical  forces  which  iiiflueiice  the  shape  of  the  normal 
pelvis  in  growth  from  infancy  to  adult  life,  and  the  exaggerated  or 
uncouuteracted  or  one-sided  influence  of  which  is  concerned  in  the 
jjroduction  of  many  pelvic  deformities,  have  already  been  described 
(see  pp.  21 — 28).  The  reader  is  recommended  to  refer  back  to 
that  description  before  reading  the  account  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  the  varieties  of  deformed  pelvis.  Certain  influences 
which  are  in  action  in  the  formation  of  all  varieties  of  pelvis  will 
here  be  briefly  recapitulated. 

(1.)  Eflfect  of  the  pelvic  inclination. — If  pelvic  inclination 
is  increased  beyond  the  normal  angle,  the  sacrum  tends  to  sink 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  brim,  and  the  effect,  both  of 
the  body-weight  and  of  the  traction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  to 
widen  the  pelvis  transversely  and  flatten  it  antero-posteriorly,  is 
increased.  If  pelvic  inclination  is  diminished  the  contrary  effects 
are  produced,  and  the  tendency  is  to  increase  the  antero-posterior 
and  diminish  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  At  the  same 
time  the  sacrum  tends  to  sink  down  more  deeply  between  the  ilia 
in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx. 

(2.)  Effect  of  standing,  walking,  &c. — -The  effect  of  standing, 
walking,  or  running  is  to  call  into  play  the  inw’ard  pressure  of  the 
heads  of  the  femora  upon  the  acetabula  due  to  muscular  action 
(see  p.  2.3),  as  well  as  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight.  Hence  the 
tendency  of  the  body-weight  to  widen  the  pelvis  through  the 
leverage  exerted  upon  the  innominate  bones  (see  p.  22)  is  resisted 
by  the  inward  pressure  at  the  acetabula  more  in  children  who 
stand,  walk,  and  run  much  than  in  those  who  are  constantly  sitting. 
This  principle  is  especially  illustrated  by  the  form  of  almost 
uniformly  contracted,  not  flattened,  pelvis,  occasionally  met  with 
as  the  result  of  rachitis,  as  contrasted  with  the  usual  flattened 
rachitic  pelvis.  Such  a form  of  pelvis  is  attributed  to  the  occur- 
rence of  rachitis  at  rather  a later  age  than  usual,  so  that  the 
child  is  not  constantly  sitting,  but  standing  and  moving  about. 

If  one  or  both  acetabula  are  for  any  cause  displaced  inwards 
towards  the  middle  line,  the  effect  of  the  reaction  to  the  body- 
weight  is  altered,  ft  has  been  already  explained  that  this  reaction 
is  directed  vertically  upwards  (see  p.  23).  Its  effect  iipon  the 
shape  of  the  pelvic  brim  depends  upon  that  of  its  component 
resolved  in  a plane  parallel  to  the  l)rim  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  23).  If 
the  acetabulum  is  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint 
the  line  of  this  force  will  fall  inside  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever 
instead  of  outside,  and  the  force  will  therefore  tend  to  thrust  the 
lower  end  of  the  lever  inward  instead  of  outward.  Hence,  if  an 
acetabulum  is  displaced  inwards  nearer  to  the  middle  line  than 
the  sacro-iliac  joint,  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight  assists  the 
inward  thrust  of  the  muscular  force  acting  on  the  femur  instead 
of  tending  to  counteract  it.  If  the  acetabulum  is  displaced 
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inwards  in  any  degree  at  all,  the  counteracting  force  to  the 
inward  thrust  is  diminished.  An  instance  of  this  effect  occurs, 
as  will  shortly  be  described,  on  both  sides  in  the  triradiatc  pelvis, 
whether  of  the  malacosteon  or  pseudo-malacosteon  form,  on  one 
side  in  the  various  forms  of  oblique  pelvis. 

Effect  of  sitting. — It  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  25), 
that,  in  sitting,  the  body-weight  tends  to  widen  the  whole  pelvis 
by  the  leverage  it  exerts  on  the  innominate  bones,  and  also  that 
the  reactions  to  the  body-weight  through  the  tubera  iscliii  tend  to 
rotate  the  lower  part  of  each  innominate  bone  outward  on  an  axis 
joining  the  centres  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis, and  so  specially  to  widen  the  pelvic  outlet,  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  tnbera  ischii,  and  widening  the  pubic  arch. 
In  the  case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  legs,  where  the  woman 
can  sit,  but  not  stand,  the  pelvis,  both  at  brim  and  outlet,  has 
been  found  M’idcr  than  normal,  the  inward  thrust  at  the  acetabula 
l)cing  wanting. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  acetabula,  the  action  of  the  force  is 
diminished,  and  even tuall}"  reversed,  if  the  tuber  ischii  is  displaced 
inward,  if  the  tuber  ischii  lies  nearer  the  middle  line  than  the 
sacro-iliac  joint,  the  tendency  will  bo  to  thrust  the  anterior  end  of 
the  innominate  bone  inward  instead  of  outward ; if  it  lies  inside 
tlie  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  sacro-iliac 
synchondrosis,  the  tendency  will  be  to  rotate  the  lower  part  of 
the  innominate  bone  inward  instead  of  outward.  If  the  usual 
widening  effect  is  merely  diminished  owing  to  partial  displacement 
inward  of  the  tuber  ischii,  the  inward  tension  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligaments  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  it.  On  the  contrary,  if 
the  pelvis  is  wider  than  normal,  the  tendency  of  sitting  to  widen 
the  outlet  is  yet  further  increased.  Hence  the  general  rule  is  that 
a pelvis  relatively  wide  at  the  brim  is  still  wider  at  the  outlet,  and 
a pelvis  transversely  contracted  at  the  brim  is  still  more  contracted 
at  the  outlet.  'I'he  principle  is  also  illustrated  both  in  the  triradiate 
pelvis,  and  in  oblique  ])clves. 

Diagnosis  of  pelvic  contraction. — The  general  diagnosis  of 
pelvic  contraction  will  be  considered  before  the  special  varieties  of 
pelvis  are  described.  General  indications,  such  as  may  be  obtained 
from  a person’s  appearance,  indicate  usually  simply  the  probability 
that  some  pelvic  deformity  may  exist  rather  than  its  nature  oi 
degree.  They  are  chiefly  of  use  in  showing,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  pregnant  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is  desirable  to  make  a 
local  examination  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  befoi'C  the  full 
term  arrives,  and  so  possibly  avoid  a very  difficult  and  dangerous 
delivery  by  the  induction  of  premature  labour.  Such  indications 
consist  in  smallness  of  the  whole  figure,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  slenderness,  relative  shortness  of  limbs,  pointing  to  the  pro- 
bability of  rachitis,  spinal  curvatures,  lameness,  especially  if  due 
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to  shortness  of  one  leg,  undue  hollowness  of  the  back,  pointing 
to  the  probability  of  excessive  pelvic  inclination,  and  any  other 
deformity  aftecting  the  back  or  legs.  Attention  should  be  paid  to 
any  history  of  rickets,  or  other  disease  of  bones,  or  of  any  disease 
or  injury  affecting  the  back,  pelvis,  or  legs.  Rickets  may  also  be 
revealed  by  curvature  and  thickening  of  the  tibite.  If  previous 
deliveries  have  occurred,  the  history  of  the  course  of  parturition 
is  the  most  important  guide  of  all. 

Pelvimetry. — For  the  exact  diagnosis  of  pelvic  deformity,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  certain  external  and  internal  measurements. 
The  external  measurements  are  obtained  with  ease,  but  do  not 
allow  any  exact  inferences  to  be  made  as  to  the  size  of  the  pelvic 
canal,  which  is  the  only  point  of  real  importance.  They  are  of 
value,  because  they  not  only  give  evidence,  in  many  cases,  of  the 


existence  of  deformity  in  the  canal,  although  not  of  its  precise 
degree,  but  often  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  pelvic 
distortion,  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  due  to  rickets,  or  that  oblique 
distortion  exists.  The  form  of  pelvimeter  used  for  external 
measurements  is  shown  in  Fig.  212.  It  is  simply  a modifica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  callipers  used  by  carpenters,  having  an 
index  near  the  hinge,  from  which  the  distance  sepai’ating  the 
points  can  be  read  off.  One  arm  may  be  made  straight,  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  an  instrument  which  may  be  used  for  measuring 
the  thickness  of  the  bones,  with  one  arm  in  the  vagina  and  one 
outside.  The  internal  measurements  are  of  most  direct  import- 
ance, but  are  more  difficult  to  obtain  with  exactness.  Various 
pelvimeters  have  been  invented  for  taking  them,  but  on  the  whole 
the  fingers  are  to  be  preferred  to  any.  They  can  be  used  with  less 
pain  to  the  j^atient,  and  being  sentient,  are  less  likely  to  lead  to 
the  fallacy  which  may  arise,  if  the  points  of  the  pelvimeter  are 
not  in  reality  exactly  where  they  arc  supposed  to  be. 

K.rtei-nnl  meamrementx. —'['he  most  important  of  the  external 
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measurements  are  two,  the  distance  between  the  anterior  siiperior 
spines  of  the  ilium  (Dist.  Sp.  II.),  and  the  maximum  distance 
between  the  outsides  of  the  iliac  crest  (Dist.  Cr.  II.).  These 
measure  normally  about  10  and  lOf  inches  respectively.  For 
the  measurement  the  patient  is  placed  on  her  back,  and  may  be 
covered  with  a thin  garment.  For  the  first  measurement  the 
tips  of  the  callipers  are  placed  outside  the  spines.  For  the 
second  the  callipers  are  set  at  the  smallest  width  which  will 
allow  them  to  pass  over  tlie  widest  part  of  the  crests,  or  over 
their  centres  about  2A  inches  posterior  to  the  spines,  if  the  spines 
are  wider  apart  than  any  other  portion  of  the  crests. 

Contraction  of  the  pelvis  may  be  indicated  by  one  of  two 
things.  (1.)  The  distances  may  both  be  less  than  normal. 
(2.)  'I'lie  relation  between  them  may  be  altered  in  such  way 
that  either  the  distance  between  the  spines  is  greater  than  the 
distance  between  the  crests  at  any  other  point,  or  at  any  rate  is 
not  exceeded  in  the  usual  ])roportiou  by  tlie  maximum  distance 
between  tlie  crests.  If  the  spines  are  wider  apart  than  any  other 
part  of  the  crests,  the  pelvis  is  flattened  and  rachitic,  with  a 
greatly  contracted  conjugate  diameter.  If  even  the  excess  of  the 
maximum  distance  over  that  between  the  spines  is  less  than  in 
due  pro2)ortion,  the  pelvis  is  probably  flattened  and  rachitic. 
One  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  occurs  in  some  cases  of  the 
rachitic  generally  contracted  pelvis,  in  which  the  relation  between 
the  two  distances  is  altered  in  this  w'ay,  but  the  pelvis  is  not 
flattened.  If  not  only  the  relation  of  the  two  distances  is  altered, 
but  the  mean  of  the  two  is  too  small,  there  is  a generally  con- 
tracted pelvis,  which  is  also  probably  flattened.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  due  relation  between  the  two  distances  is  preserved, 
but  both  are  smaller  than  the  normal,  there  is  probably  a gene- 
rally contracted  pelvis,  without  flattening.  There  may  also  be 
one  of  the  rarer  forms  of  pelvis,  contracted  in  the  transverse 
diameter  ; but  iu  this  case  the  external  conjugate  diameter  will 
be  above  rather  than  below  the  average ; while,  in  the  generally 
contracted  pelvis,  it  is  below  the  average. 

The  transverse  diameter  of  the  brim  may  be  roughly  calculated 
from  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  false  pelvis.  If  the  measure- 
ment is  taken,  not  as  usual  from  the  outside,  but  from  the  summit 
of  the  iliac  crests,  half  its  magnitude  will  give  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim,  with  only  a slight  margin  of  error. 

The  external  measurement  next  in  importance,  bnt  of  inferior 
value  to  these  transverse  diameters,  is  the  external  conjugate 
diameter  (C.  Ext.).  In  measuring  this,  the  patient  is  placed 
upon  her  side;  one  point  of  the  callipers  is  placed  in  front  ot  the 
top  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  other  just  below  the  spine  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra.  The  external  conjugate  is  on  the  average 
about  inches.  The  object  of  measuring  this  distance  is  to 
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calculate  from  it  the  probable  size  of  the  internal  true  conjugate 
diameter.  It  does  not,  however,  lie  exactly  iii  the  pelvic  brim, 
for  the  plane  of  the  brim  cuts  the  spine  above  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  frozen  section,  Fig.  87,  p.  168. 
Moreover,  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  thickness  of  the 
hones  and  soft  parts  varies  very  widely  in  different  cases,  the 
difference  being  as  much  as  an  inch,  or  even  more.  Especially 
in  the  rachitic  pelvis,  the  thickness  of  the  sacrum,  where  the 
projecting  promontory  is  formed,  is  apt  to  be  greater  than  usual. 
The  thickness  of  the  external  soft  parts  is  also  variable.  Hence 
raodei’ate  values  of  the  external  conjugate,  such  as  those  between 
7 and  7^  inches,  give  little  information  about  the  state  of  the  pelvis. 
It  is  only  from  more  extreme  values  that  any  positive  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn,  and  even  then  only  as  to  the  fad;  of  contrac- 
tion or  its  absence,  and  not  as  to  the  degree.  Thus  if  the  external 
conjugate  measures  over  7^  inches,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there 
is  no  flattening ; if  it  is  under  7 inches,  a contracted  conjugate 
may  be  infeiTed. 

It  is  indeed  possible  to  measure  separately  the  portions  to  be 
deducted  from  the  extei’iial  conjugate  at  its  anterior  and  posterior 
part  by  placing  one  arm  of  the  callipers  inside  the  vagina,  and 
the  other  outside  the  body,  and  then  get  the  true  internal  conju- 
gate by  deducting  these  from  the  external  conjugate.  This  can 
be  done  tolerably  well  in  some  cases  to  obtain  the  thickness  of 
the  sacrum  and  soft  parts  covering  it.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  get  the  internal  arm  of  the  callipers  sufficiently  high  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  symphysis  pubis  to  measure  the  thickness 
of  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  with  accuracy.  This  method,  therefore, 
probably  does  not  give  the  true  conjugate  with  so  great  accuracy 
as  that  of  deducting  it  from  the  diagonal  conjugate,  measured 
internally.  If  the  method  is  used,  the  callipers  should  have  one 
ai’m  curved,  as  in  Fig.  212,  p.  551,  the  other  straight  or  nearly 
straight.  The  cmwed  arm  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
to  place  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  the  straight  arm 
to  measure  the  thickness  of  the  pubes. 

When  a transverse  contraction  or  asymmetry  of  the  pelvis  from 
want  of  development  of  both  or  of  one  wing  of  the  sacrum  is 
suspected,  the  transA’erse  distance  between  the  posterior  superior 
spines  of  the  ilia  is  a measurement  of  some  value,  since  it  gives 
some  indication  whether  or  not  the  sacrum  is  narrower  than 
usual.  Its  average  magnitude  is  about  5 inches. 

Certain  oblique  external  diameters  should  also  be  measured 
when  an  obli(|ue  pelvis  is  suspected.  These  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  account  of 'the  diagnosis  of  the  oblique  pelvis.  In  the  com- 
paratively rare  case  of  contraction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  outlet  is  obtained  by  measurement  with 
the  index  huger,  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  radial  border 
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pressed  against  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arcli.  It  is  measured  from 
the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch,  at  its  internal  surface,  to  the  tip  of 
the  sacrum,  not  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  unless  that  bone  is 
anchylosed  to  the  sacrum.  The  transverse  diameter  is  measured 
between  the  internal  margins  of  the  tubera  ischii.  It  may  be 
measured  either  by  callipers  or  by  a straight  rule,  the  patient 
being  placed  on  her  side.  The  average  normal  magnitude  of  the 
former  diameter  is  about  4^  inches,  of  the  latter  about  4;^  inches. 

External  examination  also  reveals,  apart  from  the  measure- 
ments, certain  general  facts  about  the  pelvis,  such  as  the 
massiveness  of  tlie  bones,  development  of  prominences  for 
attachment  of  muscles,  direction  of  iliac  fossae,  whether  the  whole 
pelvis  is  symmetrical,  whether  the  spine  is  straight  and  the  legs 
equal,  and  whether  there  is  any  deviation  from  the  usual  position 
of  the  great  trochanters,  or  of  the  sacrum  in  relation  to  the 
innominate  bones. 

Internal  vieaanrementx. — The  most  important  object  in  internal 
measurement  is  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  true  conjugate 
diameter,  since  this  is  the  diameter  of  the  pelvic  brim  which  is 
most  frcfpiently  contracted,  and  the  contraction  of  which  has  the 
greatest  obstetric  importance.  By  the  term  true  conjugate  will 
be  here  understood  what  is  sometimes  called  the  obstetric  true 
conjugate,  namely,  the  line  drawn  from  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum  to  the  nearest  j)oint  on  the  inner  surface  near  the  top  of 
the  symphysis  pubis  (k  f.  Fig.  16,  p.  18),  not  the  line  from 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  to  tlie  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
symphysis  pubis.  It  is  the  former  distance  alone  which  has  any 
practical  significance. 

The  distance  actually  measured  is  the  diagonal  conjugate  (e  n, 
I’ig.  16,  p.  18),  or  sacro-subpubic  diameter.  From  this  the  true 
conjugate  lias  to  be  inferred.  For  measurement  of  the  diagonal 
conjugate  the  patient  may  be  placed  on  the  left  side,  or  on  the 
back,  the  hips  raised  on  a folded  blanket.  Two  fingers,  or  four 
fingers,  if  the  vagina  is  capacious  enough  to  allow  it,  as  in  the 
first  stage  of  labour,  are  introduced  into  the  vagina  and  dii’ected 
upwards  behind  the  cervix,  depressing  the  posterior  vaginal  cul- 
de-sac  until  the  tip  of  the  finger  touches  the  sacrum  (see  Fig.  213, 
p.  555).  The  fingers  arc  then  still  raised  until  the  angle  formed 
by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  recognised  and  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  rested  upon  it.  For  this  the  fingers  have  to  be 
directed  nearly  vertically  upward  in  the  axis  of  the  trunk.  The 
angle  the  diagonal  conjugate  makes  with  this  axis  is  about  20°  in 
the  normal  pelvis,  the  pelvic  inclination  to  the  horizon  being  taken 
as  55°.  If  the  pelvic  inclination  is  greater,  and  the  promontory 
of  tlie  sacrum  therefore  higher,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  a flattened 
])clvis,  the  fingers  must  be  directed  still  more  vertically  upwards. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  for  the  promontory  of  the 
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sacrum  a slightly  prqjectiug  angle  which  sometimes  exists  between 
the  first  and  second  sacral  vertebra;.  The  tip  of  the  middle  finger 
resting  then  upon  the  promontory,  the  hand  is  slightly  raised,  so 
as  to  press  the  radial  side  of  the  index  finger,  or  the  side  of  the 
hand,  against  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch.  The  point  of  contact  is 
then  marked  with  the  finger-nail  of  the  disengaged  hand,  the  hand 


iig.  213. — Measiiremciil  of  diagomil  conjugate. 


is  removed  from  the  vagina,  the  finger-nail  being  kept  upon  it,  and 
the  distance  from  the  marked  point  diagonally  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  measured  with  a rule.  This  gives  the  diagonal 
conjugate.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  mark  the  exact  point  with  the 
nail  while  the  finger  is  closely  pressed  against  the  pubic  arch.  It 
IS  still  better,  therefore,  if  the  perceptive  faculty  of  the  radial 
side  of  the  finger  can  be  so  educated  that  it  retains  the  im- 
pression of  the  exact  spot  cut  by  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch  until 
the  hand  is  removed  from  the  vagina,  and  the  finger-nail  is  then 
placed  upon  this  spot.  If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  exact  point,  the 
mean  should  be  taken  of  tlie  estimates  derived  from  several  trials. 
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In  tlie  normal  dry  pelvis  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  can 
always  be  reached  in  this  way  with  two  fingers,  bnt  in  the 
living  woman  the  soft  parts  generally  prevent  it,  in  the  absence 
of  contraction,  unless  an  anajsthetic  is  given.  As  a general  rule, 
however,  if  the  fingers  can  be  introduced  a fair  distance,  and 
the  promontory  cannot  be  reached,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  is 
no  great  contraction  of  the  conjugate  diameter.  The  length  of  the 
fingers  must  of  course  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  a flattened 
pelvis,  the  ])romontory  of  the  sacrum  can  often  be  felt  by  the 
index  finger  alone,  and  it  is  then  better  to  measure  the  diagonal 
conjugate  by  introducing  that  finger  only.  If  the  jiromontory 
can  be  easily  reached  in  this  way,  it  may  generally  be  inferred 
that  considerable  contraction  exists. 

'I’ho  diagonal  conjugate  (i5  N,  Fig.  IG,  p.  18)  being  known,  the 
true  conjugate,  or  the  side  h f of  the  triangle  e f n,  lias  to  be 
deduced  from  the  two  sides  e n,  n f.  The  angle  e f n,  between 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  ])lane  of  the  brim,  is  almost  always  an 
obtuse  angle.  It  is  evident  that  the  diflcrence  between  the  sides 
E N and  E F will  be  greater,  the  greater  is  the  side  f n,  or  the 
height  of  the  symphysis  puliis,  and  the  greater  also  is  the  angle 
E F N,  or  the  inclination  of  tlio  symphysis  to  the  plane  of  the 
brim.  fl’he  average  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the  diagonal 
conjugate  to  get  the  obstetric  true  conjugate  is  about  two-thirds 
of  an  inch.  Corrections  for  individual  cases  cannot  be  made  with 
absolute  exactness,  but  a general  estimate  may  be  formed.  The 
height  of  the  symphysis  may  be  directly  measured.  If  it 
amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  an  inch  and  a half,  the  inclination  of 
the  symjihysis  being  assumed  normal,  the  deduction  may  be 
estimated  at  ^ inch  at  least,  instead  of  ■§■  inch.  Some  increase  in 
the  deduction  must  also  be  made  if  it  is  judged  that  the  pro- 
montory stands  higher  than  usual,  or  that  the  direction  of  the 
symphysis  pubis  is  more  vertical  than  usual.  In  the  reverse  cases 
a deduction  of  f inch  may  be  rather  too  much,  the  difference 
being  sometimes  under  half  an  inch.  The  difference  is  likely 
to  be  greatest  in  the  case  of  a very  greatly  flattened  pelvis 
with  excessive  pelvic  inclination.  It  may  then  reach  and  even 
exceed  one  inch. 

The  following  construction  gives  a more  exact  result  (see 
Fig.  214,  p.  557).  Draw  a line  a b equal  to  the  height  of  the 
symphysis  pubis.  From  the  point  a di'aw  a c,  making  an  angle  of 
110°  with  A.  B.  From  the  centre  B,  draw  a circle  having  a radius 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  diagonal  conjugate,  cutting  the  line  a c 
in  the  point  p.  The  length  a f will  be  the  true  conjugate.  For 
this  construction,  a graduated  circle  is  required  j or  the  angle 
BAG  may  be  traced  fr.om  Fig.  214.  The  only  element  of  uncer- 
tainty is  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  bag,  which  varies  somewhat 
in  ditt’erent  cases,  l)ut  its  average  magnitude  is  about  1 10  '.  In  tlic 
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rachitic  pelvis,  it  is  often  rather  less,  owing  to  the  diminished 
pelvic  inclination,  and  may  be  taken  as  100°  on  an  average. 

Direct  measurement  of  true  conjugate. — The  true  conjugate 
itself  can  be  directly  measured  by  two  methods,  which  are  of  great 
value,  but  can  only  be  applied  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  first  method  is,  just  after  delivery,  to  pass  the  whole  hand 
into  the  pelvis  within  the  cervix,  and  see  how  far  the  four  fingers 
side  by  side,  or  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  will  pass  up  in  the  con- 
jugate diameter.  The  point  at  which  they  are  arrested  is  noted, 
the  hand  withdrawn,  and  its  breadth  at  that  point  measured  with 
a rule.  In  case  of  slight  contraction  only,  the  thumb  may  be 
added,  but  diameters  up  to  inches  can  generally  be  measured 


D 


Fig.  214. — Diagram  for  calculation  of  true  conjugate  diameter. 

without  it.  It  is  not  so  well  to  measure  the  diameter  by  separating 
the  fingers,  for  it  is  difficult  then  to  keep  them  in  exactly  the 
same  position  during  withdrawal.  This  method  gives  precisely 
the  conjugate  diameter  available  for  the  passage  of  the  foetus  ; 
and  this  may  be  recorded  for  use  in  future  pregnancies. 

External  measurement  of  true  conjugate. — Another  method  is  by 
measurement  from  outside ; and  this  can  be  used  only  when  the 
patient  is  not  pregnant,  the  abdominal  walls  not  too  thick,  and 
the  abdomen  not  very  tense.  The  index  finger  is  pressed  in  above 
the  pubes,  and  the  abdominal  wall  carried  before  it,  until  it  rests 
on  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  (at  e.  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  The 
wrist  is  then  depressed,  and  the  point  noted  where  the  top  of  the 
symphysis  cuts  the  finger.  This  gives  the  distance  from  the 
promontory  to  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  symphysis.  Something 
has  to  be  added  to  the  distance  measured  for  the  thickness  of  the 
soft  parts  pushed  before  the  finger,  and  something  subtracted  for 
the  thickness  of  the  pubes,  to  get  the  obstetric  true  conjugate  e e. 
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The  additiou  and  subtraetiou  will  nearly  balance  when  the 
abdominal  walls  are  thin. 

Other  results  of  internal  measurement. — The  true  conjugate 
diameter  is  the  only  dimension  of  the  brim  which  can  be  estimated 
at  all  accurately  from  internal  examination.  A general  estimate, 
however,  can  be  obtained  of  the  characters  of  the  pelvis  in  many 
other  respects ; and  it  is  in  forming  this  estimate  that  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the* observer  are  of  most  value.  The 
student,  therefore,  in  every  case  of  labour,  as  well  as  in  vaginal 
examinations  apart  from  labour,  should  take  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  practice  in  judging  the  usual  pelvic  dimensions.  The 
chief  points  to  be  noted  are  the  following  : — Whether  the  promon- 
toiy  of  the  sacrum  is  exactly  opposite  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
whether  it  foians  a projection  encroaching  on  the  space  of  the 
l)elvio  brim,  with  hollows  at  each  side  of  it,  as  in  the  reniform 
pelvis,  or  oidy  forms  a part  of  a concave  or  ilattened  wall ; whether 
there  is  ample  space  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  or  whether  the 
sacrum  is  so  flattened,  without  being  divergent  from  the  symphysis 
])ubi.s,  that  lower  diameters,  as  well  as  the  conjugate  of  the  brim, 
arc  likely  to  cau.se  obstruction  ; whether  the  lateral  space  in  the 
])clvis  appears  to  be  as  largo  as  usual ; and  wbether  the  space  is 
equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 

'I'he  measurement  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  can  be  made  in 
pregnancy,  or  even  in  labour,  if  tbe  head  is  still  high  in  the  pelvis, 
or  if  it  is  so  movable  that  it  can  bo  pushed  up.  If  the  head 
has  descended  considerably  into  the  brim,  and  is  fixed  there,  even 
though  its  largest  diameters  may  not  yet  have  entered  the  brim, 
it  may  be  impossible  to  measure  the  diagonal  conjugate.  It  may 
still  be  possil)lc,  however,  to  ascertain  whether  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  encroaches  upon  the  space  of  the  brim  or  not,  and 
to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  symmetry  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
lateral  space  in  it. 


^L\lUls•I'Ilcs  Oh'  Contracted  Pj3dvi5S. 

Principle  of  classification.  — The  different  forms  of  con- 
tracted pelvis  will  here  be  classified  primarily  according  to  their 
shape  rather  than  according  to  their  causation,  since  it  is  the  shai^e 
which  is  of  main  obstetric  importance.  It  is  true  that  each  of 
the  characteristic  shapes  has  a special  cause  to  which  it  is  most 
frequently  due,  but  the  two  methods  of  classification  do  not  give 
exactly  parallel  results. 

'J'liere  are  three  forms  of  contracted  pelvis,  which  arc  met  with 
more  frequently  than  the  others,  and  are  those  which  most  usually 
demand  operative  interference.  1 hese  are  the  generally  con- 
ti'acted  pelvis,  including  the  allied  varieties  of  the  infantile  and 
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the  QiasculiiiB  pelvis,  the  pelvis  flattened  without  gciieval  eoiitiae- 
tiou,  and  the  g'enerally  contracted  flattened  pelvis. 


The  Generally  Contracted  Pelvis. 

The  generally  contracted  .pelvis,  or  pelvis  ceqiiahiliter  justo  minor, 
is  the  rarest  of  the  three  principal  forms  mentioned  above.  It  is 
characterized  by  a general  diminution  of  all  the  diameters,  but  no 
deviation,  or  but  little  deviation,  from  their  relative  proportion  in 
the  normal  pelvis.  In  its  most  perfect  form  it  is  seen  in  the  pelvis 
of  women  who  are  very  small,  or  actual  dwarfs,  but  not  otherwise 
deformed.  The  pelvis  may  then  have  the  perfect  female  type,  but 
in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  the  parts  of  the  pelvis  may  be  found  united, 
not  by  bone,  but  by  cartilage  only,  as  in  childhood.  Generally, 
however,  a pelvis  which,  from  its  general  appearance,  is  classed  as 
a generally  contracted  pelvis,  is  found,  on  minute  examination,  to 
deviate  slightly  from  the  normal  shape.  Sometimes  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  contracted  in  rather  greater  proportion  than  the  rest, 
especially  wdien  rickets  has  existed  as  a cause.  This  kind  of  pelvis 
forms  a transition  towards  the  generally  contracted  flattened 
pelvis,  and  all  grades  between  the  two  may  exist. 

The  infantile  pelvis. — In  the  majority  of  pelves  approxi- 
mating to  the  type  of  the  generally  contracted  pelvis,  the 
characters  point  to  a partial  arrest  of  development,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  advance  from  the  foetal  to  the  adult  pelvis 
not  having  taken  place  to  the  full  extent.  Thus  the  sacrum  is 
relatively  narrow,  its  curvature  on  transverse  section  is  too  great, 
on  antero-posterior  section  too  little,  its  face  does  not  look  enough 
downwai’d,  its  posterior  surface  is  not  sufiiciently  sunk  between 
the  ilia,  nor  the  whole  bone  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx ; the 
pubic  arch  is  not  fully  expanded  ; the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
brim  does  not  exceed  the  conjugate  in  the  due  proportion.  When 
these  peculiarities  are  well  mai’ked,  the  pelvis  is  called  infantile. 
The  general  size  of  the  outlet  is  apt  to  be  small,  compared  with 
that  of  the  inlet,  as  it  is  in  the  foetal  or  child’s  pelvis.  But,  as 
already  explained  (see  p.  22),  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  brim 
at  any  rate,  the  pelvis  would  be  moi’e  properly  called  childish  than 
infantile.  Fig.  215,  p.  560,  should  be  compared  with  the  infant’s 
pelvis  Fig.  17,  p.  20. 

The  generally  conti'acted  or  infantile  pelvis  may  arise  from  any 
disease  or  other  condition  which  interferes  with  nutrition  in  child- 
hood. Thus  it  may  be  the  result  of  scrofula,  cretinism,  premature 
hard  work,  or  bad  feeding.  It  may  also  arise  from  a form  of 
rickets,  protracted  in  time  but  not  severe  in  degree,  so  that  it  has 
the  effect  of  interfering  with  bone  growth  without  causing  actual 
softening  of  the  pelvic  bones.  A marked  form  of  infantile  pelvis. 
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with  narrow  pubic  arch,  and  relatively  small  transverse  diameter, 
is  associated  with  congenital  absence  of  the  uterus,  or  uterus  and 
ovaries,  but  this  is  not  of  obstetric  interest.  It  appears,  however, 
that  an  infantile  pelvis,  though  not  so  marked,  may  also  be 
associated  with  that  minor  degree  of  imperfect  development  of 
uterus  and  ovaries,  in  which  menstruation  is  scanty,  and  begins 
late  in  life,  the  cervix  uteri  is  conical  and  narrow,  the  uterus  often 
more  anteflexed  than  usual,  and  the  woman  often  sterile.  Dr. 
Koper  has  related  snch  a case,  in  which  pregnancy  followed  incision 
of  the  cervix  uteri,  but  delivery  could  only  be  effected  with  much 
difficulty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  some  cases  a generally 
contracted  pelvis  is  due  to  premature  bony  union  of  the  parts  of 


Fig.  215. — Infantile  pelvis. 


the  pelvis,  possibly  the  result  of  excessive  muscular  work  in  early 
life.  In  other  cases  no  cause  for  the  infantile  form  of  pelvis  can 
be  discovered,  and  it  must  be  ascribed  to  some  unknown  congenital 
tendency,  hereditary  or  otherwise.  In  some  cases  an  infantile 
shape  of  pelvis  is  associated  with  a size  not  below  normal,  growth 
having  gone  on,  though  development  has  failed. 

The  rachitic  generally  contracted  pelvis. — It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  a simply  infantile  pelvis  may  result  from 
a form  of  rickets  which  simply  impedes  bony  growth  without 
causing  softening  of  the  pelvis.  There  is  also  another  form  of 
generally  contracted  pelvis  due  to  rickets,  in  which  some  of  the 
changes  in  shape  of  bones  due  to  that  disease  are  manifested. 
The  iliac  fossm  look  forward,  the  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp.  II. 
and  Dist.  Cr.  II.  is  altered,  the  latter  not  exceeding  the  former  by 
the  usual  proportion,  and  there  are  signs  of  rickets  in  other  bones, 
as  in  the  tibim,  but  the  pelvis  is  not  flattened.  This  form  of  pelvis 
is  generally  described  as  due  to  the  disease  occurring  compara- 
tively late  in  childhood,  after  the  child  has  begun  to  walk,  and 
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the  tendency  to  widening  and  flattening  being  in  consequence 
counteracted  by  the  inw’ard  thrust  at  the  acetabula.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  also  true  that  the  disease  has  been  so  far  mild  in  degree, 
that  neither  the  sacrum  nor  the  iliac  beams  are  sufficiently  softened 
to  bend.  This  form  of  pelvis  is  therefore  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  triradiate  or  pseudomalacosteon  form  of  rachitic  pelvis  (see 
Chapter  XXX.),  in  which  also  the  disease  produces  its  effects  after 
the  child  has  learned  to  walk,  but  in  which  the  degree  of  softening 
is  greater  instead  of  less  than  that  which  leads  to  the  usual 
flattened  rachitic  pelvis. 

The  masculine  pelvis. — In  strong  muscular  women,  rather 
tall  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  especially  those  who  have  a 
somewhat  masculine  appearance  from  the  growth  of  hair  on  the 
face,  a variety  of  uniformly  contracted  pelvis  is  sometimes  found, 
showing  some  apjjroximation  toward  the  male  type.  The  bones 
are  thick,  the  pelvis  deep,  pi’ominences  for  muscles  well  marked, 
the  transverse  diameter  too  small  in  proportion,  and  the  outlet 
comparatively  narrow. 

In  the  marked  cases  of  general  pelvic  contraction  all  the  internal 
diameter's  of  the  pelvis  may  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  one-fourth 
of  their  normal  value.  The  difficulty  in  delivery  may  then  be 
very  considerable,  even  after  the  performairce  of  craniotomy. 

Mechanism  of  labour. — In  minor  degrees  of  contraction  the 
mechanism  of  labour  is  not  altered,  except  that  the  flexion  of  the 
head  is  apt  to  be  extreme,  after  it  has  entered  the  brim,  owing  to 
the  want  of  space  for  its  longest  diameter,  and  that  the  natural 
rotations  may  be  impeded  by  excessive  friction. 

Diagnosis. — All  the  external  diameters  are  diminished  in  about 
equal  j)roportions,  and  the  diagonal  conjugate  is  also  diminished. 
On  internal  examination  there  is  found  to  be  diminution  of  lateral 
space,  but  no  encroachment  by  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  into 
the  area  of  the  brim.  The  normal  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp. 
II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  11.  is  unaltered,  except  in  the  rachitic  form  of  the 
generally  contracted  pelvis. 


The  FioATtened  Pelvis,  and  the  Oeneraley  Contracted 
Flattened  Pelvis. 

In  the  former  class  of  pelvis  there  is  contraction  of  the  conjugate 
diameter,  but  no  notable  contraction  of  the  remaining  internal 
diameters,  in  the  latter,  combined  with  the  relative  contraction 
of  the  conjugate,  there  is  general  smallness  of  tlie  whole  pelvis 
from  failure  of  development.  It  is  evident  that  if  a full-sized 
pelvis  were  flattened,  its  transverse  diameter  would  be  rendered 
greater  than  normal.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  hardly  ever 
found  that  the  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  normal  in  a 
0. 
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flattened  pelvis,  and  frequently  it  is,  if  anytliing,  I’ather  diminished. 
Therefore,  even  in  pelves  reckoned  merely  as  flattened,  because 
there  is  no  notable  contraction  in  the  transverse  diameter,  there  is 
almost  always,  in  reality,  some  lack  of  full  development. 

The  flattened  pelvis,  whether  generally  contracted  or  not,  may 
be  divided  into  two  varieties,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  brim, 
the  elliptic  flattened  fjeZ-wis,  and  the  reniform  or  kidney-shaped 
flattened  pelvis.  In  the  former  the  shape  of  the  brim  resembles 
an  ellipse  flattened  on  the  posterior  side.  The  concavity  of  the 
sacrum  on  transverse  section  is  almost  or  entirely  lost,  but  is  not 
converted  into  a projection.  In  the  latter  the  brim  is  kidney- 
shaped (see  Fig.  216,  p.  56.3).  The  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
has  sunk  so  far  inward  toward  the  brim  as  to  form  a rounded 
prominence  encroaching  upon  its  area.  This  is  the  commoner 
variety  of  the  two. 

By  German  authors  a diflerent  division  of  flattened  pelves  is 
made,  namely,  into  the  rachitic  and  non-rachitic  flattened  pelvis. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  form  called  non-rachitic,  because 
other  characteristic  peculiarities  of  rickets  are  absent,  is  often  due 
to  slight  rickets.  Moreover  the  division  given  above  corresponds 
to  a diflerence  in  the  mechanism  of  labour,  while  that  into  rachitic 
and  non-rachitic  forms  does  not. 

Causation. — 3'he  flattened  pelvis  without  general  contraction 
is  probably  often  due  to  slight  rickets,  causing  some  softening  of 
the  sacrum,  but  not  marked  enough  to  produce  the  general  pecu- 
liarities due  to  the  disease.  3'he  fact  that  some  slight  failure  of 
development  almost  always  exists  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  The 
deformity  is  also  ascribed  to  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  weights, 
such  as  babies,  in  childhood,  either  with  or  without  the  slight 
rachitic  tendency.  Flattening  is  also  produced  by  excess  in  the 
pelvic  inclination,  for  then  the  component  of  the  body-weight 
which  aettf  in  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  increased.  The 
excess  of  inclination  may  be  due  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  normal 
curves  of  the  spine,  a condition  itself  often  the  consequence  either 
of  slight  rickets,  or  of  carrying  weights  in  childhood,  or  of  both 
causes  combined.  Whether  or  not  general  contraction  is  present, 
the  elliptic  flattened  shape  of  the  brim  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
effect  of  the  body-weight,  without  marked  softening  of  the 
sacrum ; when  the  sacrum  is  much  softened  the  reniform  shape 
is  produced.  Hence,  as  a general  rule,  the  greater  part  rickets 
has  in  the  causation,  the  more  marked  is  the  reniform  shape. 
Sometimes,  however,  a distinctly  rachitic  pelvis,  with  general 
contraction,  has  the  simply  flattened  shape  either  because  the 
softening  has  not  specially  picked  out  the  sacrum,  or  because  the 
disease  has  shown  itself  more  in  arrest  of  development  than  in 
softening.  The  simple  flattening  in  such  a case  may  have  been 
produced  by  carrying  weights.  The  degree  of  contraction  is  seldom 
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extreme  in  those  cases  where  its  rachitic  origin  is  not  manifested 
by  the  peculiarities  in  the  pelvis  generally  produced  by  that 
disease,  the  conjugate  diameter  being  rarely  less  than  three 
inches. 

The  rachitic  jiattened  pelvis. — This  is  the  mo.st  typical  form  of 
rachitic  pelvis.  Usually  there  is  general  contraction  as  well  as 
flattening,  in  consequence  of  the  retardation  of  development  pro- 
duced by  the  disease,  and,  in  the  higher  degfees  of  contraction, 
this  is  always  the  case.  The  bones  are  usually  small  and  thin, 
but  there  may  be  compensatory  hypertrophy  in  parts.  Thus  the 
thickness  of  the  sacrum  may  be  increased,  and  the  difference 
between  the  external  conjugate  and  true  conjugate  diameters 


Fig.  216. — Reniforra  racliitic  pelvis. 


therefore  greater  than  usual.  The  brim  has  the  reniform  more 
frequently  than  the  elliptic  shape,  owing  to  the  softening  of 
the  sacrum  itself  (Fig.  216).  In  the  I'achitic  pelvis,  most  of 
the  changes  in  shape  which  occur  in  the  advance  from  the  fcctal 
to  the  adult  pelvis  from  mechanical  influences  are  exaggerated. 
The  pubic  arch  is  more  widened,  tlie  relative  size  of  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  brim,  and  of  the  distance  between  the  tubera 
ischii,  is  more  increased.  Tlie  sacrum  sinks  more  deeply  between 
the  ilia  both  toward  the  brim,  and  in  tlie  direction  of  the  coccyx. 
The  promontory  is  more  rotated  forward,  so  that  tlie  anterior 
surface  looks  more  downward,  and  the  curvature  on  antero- 
posterior section  is  increased.  'I'he  curvature  on  transverSe 
section  is  diminished  and  generally  converted  into  a convexity 
toward  the  brim. 

These  effects  are  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  bones  arc  softened 
but  not  HO  much  so  as  to  jirevent  their  acting  as  beams  or  levers.' 
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The  softening  affects  chiefly  the  growing  extremities  and  the 
cartilage  about  to  form  bone,  so  that  the  yielding  takes  place 
mainly  at  certain  points,  as  between  the  centre  and  wings  of  the 

sacrum.  If  the  softening  is 
more  extreme,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  bones,  so  that 
they  can  no  longer  act  as 
levers,  a totall}^  different 
form  of  ijelvis,  resembling 
that  of  malacosteon,  is  pro- 
duced (see  Chapter  XXX.), 
the  acetabula  being  pushed 
inwards. 

The  relative  widening  of 
the  pelvis,  especially  at 
the  outlet,  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  effects  of 
the  disease  on  the  pelvis 
are  mainl}'^  produced  before 
the  child  can  walk  or  stand 
much,  and  that  ■ therefore 
the  counterpressure  at  the 
acetabula  has  little  influ- 
ence. The  widening  then 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  body-weight  in  the 
sitting  position  calling  out 
the  leverage  of  the  innomi- 
nate bones  (see  pp.  22 — 
24),  and  to  that  of  the 
counter-pressure  on  the 
tnbera  ischii  in  rotating 
outward  the  lower  part  of 
the  innominate  bones  (see 
]).  26).  The  bending  in- 
ward of  the  lower  end  of 
the  sacrum  so  as  to  increase 
the  curvature  of  the  bone 
on  antcro-posterior  section 
is  partly  duo  to  the  resis- 
Fig.  217.— Skeleton  of  a rachitic  dwarf  with  tance  of  the  sacro-sciatic 
contracted  pelvis.  ligaments  to  the  rotation 

foi'wards  of  the  promontory,  and  to  muscular  action,  but  is  assisted 
also  by  the  effect  of  the  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bone 


in  sitting. 

'I’he  sha])e  of  the  iliac  fo.ssse  is  chai'acteristic,  and  has  been 
already  referred  to  as  valuable  in  diagnosis.  4 hey  are  flatter 
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tluin  usual,  and  look  more  forward,  so  that  the  maximum  distance 
between  the  crests  does  not  mucli  exceed  that  between  the  spines. 
In  cases  of  marked  deformity,  tlie  distance  between  the  spines 
is  the  widest  diameter.  This  shajie  of  the  ilia  appears  to  be 
partly  due  to  arrested  development,  but  partly  also  to  the  action 
of  the  gluteal  muscles.  There  are  other  minor  points  by  which 
the  effect  of  rickets  is  shown,  such  as  eversion  of  the  edges 
of  bone  to  which  muscles  ai’e  attached,  especially  those  of 
the  pubic  arch,  and  of  the  ischia,  and  sharpness  of  the 
ilio-pectineal  line. 

The  general  effect  is  to  produce  a shallow  pelvis,  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  brim  relatively  wide,  but  in  general  absolutely 
more  or  less  below  the  normal,  the  outlet  less  contracted  than  the 
inlet  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  sometimes  even  actually  expanded. 


This  wideness  of  the  outlet  and  shallowness  of  the  pelvis  facilitate 
the  access  to  the  foetus  iu  the  case  of  difficult  delivery  after 
craniotomy.  Tlie  ])romontory  of  the  sacrum  is  not  unfrequently 
displaced  somewhat  to  one  side  in  consequence  of  a scoliosis 
(lateral  curvature)  of  the  spine.  The  pelvis  then  partakes  of  the 
characters  of  the  obliipie  pelvis,  hereafter  to  be  described  (see 
Chapter  XXX.). 

In  the  rachitic  pelvis  tlie  inclination  of  the  brim  to  the  horizon 
is  generally  somewhat  diminished.  'I’liis  may  be  explained  on 
two  grounds,  first  on  account  of  the  sinking  of  the  sacrum 
deeper  toward  the  coccyx.  Secondly,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the 
sacrum  forward  into  tlie  brim,  tlio  line  of  action  of  tlie  body- 
weight  falls  anteriorly  to  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  The  counter- 
pressures  to  the  body-weight  therefore  at  the  acetabula  or  the 
tubera  ischii,  which  must  necessarily  act  in  the  same  transverse 
vertical  plane  as  the  body-weight  to  produce  equilibrium,  tend  to 
rotate  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  iqiward  on  a transverse  axis 
passing  through  the  sacro-iliac  joints.  Thus,  while  an  increase  of 


Fig.  218. — Figure-of-eight  rachitic  pelvis. 
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the  pelvic  iucliuation  in  any  pelvis  tends  to  cause  the  sacrum  to 
sink  forwards  into  the  brim,  such  sinking  forward  has  a secondary 
effect,  tending  to  diminish  the  j^elvic  inclination.  There  is  often 
a counterbalancing  influence,  tending  to  increase  the  pelvic 
inclination  in  the  rachitic  pelvis,  namely,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
normal  curves  of  the  spine.  But  the  influence  of  the  first  two 
causes  usually  ju’cponderates. 

Figure-of-eight  rachitic  'pelvic. — In  very  rare  cases  there  is  a 
depression  inwards  of  the  symphysis  pubis  of  a rachitic  pelvis. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  traction  of  the  recti  muscles  (see  Fig.  218, 
p.  565).  In  this  case  the  brim  has  tlie  shape  of  a figure  of  eight, 
or  hour-glass,  but  not  a uniform  figure  of  eight,  for  the  projection 


Fig.  219.— Choiulroclystroiiliic  nclvis.  (After  Breus  and  Kolisko.) 

inward  of  the  sacrum  is  greater  than  that  of  tlie  symphysis  pubis, 
and  the  hollows  at  each  side  of  it  deeper.  More  frequently  the 
symphysis  pubis  is  not  drawn  in,  but  the  curvatuie  neai  that 
point  is  more  acute,  in  conseciuciice  of  a slight  flattening  opposhe 
tlie  acetabula,  due  to  the  inward  thrust  of  the  femora.  The 
pelvis  thus  approximates  to  a heart  shape  (see  Fig.  217,  p.  56-1). 
Such  a pelvis  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  ordinary 
reniform  shape  ami  the  generally  contracted  rachitic  pelvis,  and  it 
implies  an  intermediate  influence  of  standing,  walking,  Vc. 

Choiulrodystropihic  pelvin. — d'he  pelvis  due  to  chondrody&trophfia 
fu'talis  or  enchondro2dasia  {Fur.  219)  is  somewhat  allied  to  tlie 
‘reniform  type  of  rachitic  pelvis.  The  disease  as  it  occurs  m foetal 
life  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  413).  If  the  subjects  of 
it  survive  to  maturity,  they  are  dwarfs  of  a peculiar  appearance. 
The  trunk  may  be  of  not  much  less  than  normal  size,  but  tlie 
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limbs  are  extremely  stunted  ; the  shortening  affecting  the  humerus 
and  femur  more  than  the  forearm  and  lower  leg.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  softening  of  bones  allied  to  that  which  occurs  in 
rickets,  for  the  lumbar  curve  is  generally  greater  than  normal, 
and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  projects  more  than  usual  into 
the  brim  (Fig.  219).  The  iliac  fossae  are  also  everted  as  in 
rickets.  The  pelvis  differs  from  that  of  rickets,  in  that  its  con- 
traction is  chiefly  due  to  shortening  of  that  part  of  the  ilium 
which  forms  a par-t  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line.  Thus  the  acetabu- 
lum is  much  approximated  to  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  pubes  to  the  sacrum.  The  conjugate  diameter 
is  therefore  much  more  shortened  than  in  any  rachitic  pelvis, 
except  the  most  extreme  forms.  In  six  chondrodystrophic  pelves 
described  by  Breus  and  Kolisko,*  the  conjugate  varied  from  If  to 
2f  inches.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  Csesarian  section  is  necessary 
for  delivery. 

Mechanism  of  labour  in  the  flattened  pelvis.  — The 
flattened  pelvis  has  certain  peculiar  effects  of  its  own  upon  the 
mechanism  of  labour.  In  accordance  with  the  three  dimensions 
of  the  foetal  head,  there  are  modifications  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  head  passes  throirgh  the  pelvis  in  three  respects;  (1)  as  to  its 
rotation ; (2)  as  to  its  flexion  or  extension  ; (3)  as  to  its  lateral 
obliquity  or  lateral  flexion. 

(1.)  Rotation. — In  pregnancy  the  head  will  generally  lie  with 
the  occiput  somewhat  forward,  on  account  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  whole  foetus  to  the  shape  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  But,  on  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  head  will 
enter  or  attempt  to  enter  the  brim  with  its  antero-posterior 
diameter  in  the  longest  diameter  of  the  brim,  that  is  to  say,  in 
nearly  a transverse  position,  whenever  the  space  is  not  sufficient 
to  allow  it  to  enter  freely  in  an  oblique  position.  In  the  elliptic 
flattened  pelvis,  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  head  will  be 
almost  exactly  transverse.  In  the  reniform  flattened  pelvis,  the 
main  part  of  the  space  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis  is  posterior  to 
a transverse  line  bisecting  the  conjugate  diameter.  Hence  the 
broader  or  occipital  end  of  the  head  will  find  most  space  by 
turning  somewhat  backward  (see  Fig.  220,  p.  568).  If  there  is 
sufficient  transverse  space  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  shape  is  reniform, 
the  head  generally  deviates  bodily  somewhat  ^toward  that  side  of 
the  pelvis  toward  which  the  occiput  is  directed,  so  as  to  bring  the 
broad  biparietal  diameter  into  the  freer  lateral  space,  and  get  a 
smaller  diameter  of  the  head,  one  as  near  as  possible  to  the  bi- 
temporal, into  opposition  to  the  contracted  conjugate  diameter  (Fig. 
220).  It  is  only  when  the  head  is  very  small  relatively  to  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  that  it  can  deviate  so  far  to  one 
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side  as  to  allow  the  bitemporal  diameter  itself  to  enter  the  con- 
jugate. Thus  at  the  early  stage  of  labour  there  is  often  some 
rotation  of  the  occiput  backivards.  The  antero-posterior  diameter 
remains  in  the  same  direction  until  the  superior  strait  is  passed. 
Then,  if  flexion  occurs,  the  occiput  is  rotated  forwards  as  usual  by 
the  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts. 

(2.)  Flexion  and  extension. — Before  labour  the  head  is  lying 
above  the  brim,  if  contraction  is  at  all  considerable.  The  head 
not  entering  the  brim  easily,  both  occiput  and  forehead  ai’e 
detained  above  its  level,  and  therefore  the  usual  flexion  cannot 
take  place.  Owing  to  tl>e  shape  of  the  head,  the  anterior  fon- 
tanclle  will  be  more  within  reach  than  the  posterior.  The  liead 
at  tliis  stage  is  therefore  more  extended  than  usual.  The  further 


Fig.  220. — Engagement  of  liead  in  brim  of  flattened  pelvis  viewed  from  below 
in  the  axis  of  the  brim  : — a,  anterior  fontanelle  ; b,  sagittal  suture  ; 
c,  posterior  fontanelle  ; d,  promontory  of  sacrum  ; c,  symphysis  pubis. 

course  of  affairs  depends  upon  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the 
jtelvis,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
liead,  especially  as  regards  the  prominence  of  the  parietal  tubera. 
In  tlie  reniform  pelvis,  when  the  lateral  spaces  are  large,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  flattened  pelvis  without  any,  or  with  only  a slight 
degree  of,  general  contraction,  it  generally  happens  that  when  the 
head  is  beginning  to  engage  in  the  brim,  the  diameter  most 
tightly  gripped  is  that  opposed  to  the  contracted  conjugate.  The 
biparietal  diameter  in  the  free  space  at  the  side  meets  with  less 
resistance.  The  greatest  resistance  is  then  anterior  to  tlie  occipital 
condyles,  and  therefore  produces  flexion,  the  head  rotating  in 
some  measure  around  the  diameter  gripped  in  the  conjugate  until 
the  occiput  is  well  engaged  in  the  pelvis.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
the  head  passes  the  brim,  if  able  to  pass  it  at  all,  by  a movement 
of  flexion. 

The  mechanism  is  different  in  tlie  case  of  the  elliptic  flattened 
jielvis,  and  also  in  some  cases  of  the  reniform  pelvis,  when  the 
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reniform  shape  is  slightly  marked,  and  the  hollows  at  each  side  of 
the  promontory  not  large.  'I'he  diameter  which  meets  with  most 
resistance  is  then  frequently  the  biparietal,  that  which  is  engaged 
in  the  conjugate  not  fitting  so  tightly.  The  points  of  greatest 
resistance  are  then  behind  the  line  of  propelling  force  passing 
through  the  condyles,  and  therefore  the  resistance  produces 
extension.  The  head  then  passes  through  the  brim,  if  able  to 
pass,  in  a position  of  somewhat  greater  extension  than  it  had 
while  resting  above  the  brim.  There  is  sometimes  evidence  of 
this  in  a groove  of  depression  on  the  parietal  bone  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  promontory  as  the  head  passes.  When  the  passage 
takes  place  in  the  position  of  extension,  this  groove  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coronal  suture  and  posterior  to  it.  Otherwise  it 
is  obliquely  inclined  towards,  or  crosses,  the  coronal  suture.  It 
is  obvious  that  it  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  relative  size  of 
the  biparietal  diameter,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  can  be 
diminished  by  moulding,  whether  the  biparietal  diameter  or  that 
engaged  in  the  conjugate  meets  the  most  obstruction.  These 
vary  greatly  in  different  heads.* 

The  extension  of  the  head  is  generally  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  to  admit  the  long  diameter 
of  the  head  when  increased  by  extension.  In  a generally  con- 
tracted flattened  pelvis,  which  is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
long  diameter  unless  the  head  is  flexed,  the  head  must  either 
pass  by  the  movement  of  flexion,  or  else  remain  arx’ested. 

After  the  head  has  passed  the  brim,  flexion  is  usually  produced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  soft  parts,  and  the  occiput  rotates  forwards 
in  the  usual  way. 

(3.)  Lateral  or  hipanetal  obliquity. — In  a foetal  head  before 
moulding,  the  biparietal  diameter  is  generally  greater  than 
adjacent  oblique  diameters  drawn  from  a point  a little  above  the 
jjarietal  tuber  on  one  side  to  a point  a little  below  it  on  the  other 
(which  may  be  called  subparieto-superparietal  diameters).  The 
same  is  true,  though  to  a less  degree,  of  the  maximum  transverse 
diameter  in  other  parallel  sections  of  the  head.  Hence  the  head 
will  pass  through  a smaller  space  if  tilted  a little  sideways,  so 
that  one  parietal  tuber  passes  in  advance  of  the  other.  Now,  if 
a body  is  pushed  through  a narrow  passage  by  its  posterior  pole, 
and  is  so  shaped  that  a tilting  one  way  or  other  will  facilitate  its 
passage,  the  resistances  are  certain  to  effect  that  tilting,  d’hc 
body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  xintil  the  tilting  is  produced,  and 
the  slightest  variation  in  the  direction  of  the  pro))elling  force  or 
the  amount  of  friction  will  bring  it  about.  The  principle  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  experiment  of  trying  to  push  an  egg  through 

* By  Litzni.ann,  Playfair,  Spiegelberg,  and  Lusk  only  the  former  of  these  modes 
of  tran.sit,  bySchreeder  and  Goodell  only  the  latter,  i.s  described  as  being  the  usual 
one  in  the  flattened  pelvis. 
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au  elastic  tube  with  its  long  diameter  exactly  across  the  axis  of 
the  tube.  The  egg  is  certain  to  turn  so  as  to  bring  its  shorter 
diameters  into  coincidence  with  the  diameters  of  the  tube. 
Similarly  the  head  can  never  by  any  possibility  continue  to 
advance  in  a position  of  brow  presentation,  with  its  longest  mento- 
occipital  diameter  thrown  across  the  parturient  caiial,  but,  if  it 
advances  at  all,  the  presentation  is  always  converted  into  either  a 
face  or  a vertex  (see  pp.  244,  255).  It  is  in  the  same  way  that 
lateral  tilting  of  the  head  is  produced  by  the  resistances  whenever 
there  is  pressure  at  the  ends  of  lateral  diameters  and  a mechanical 
advantage  is  thus  to  be  gained. 

It  may  also  be  shown  that  the  shape  of  the  head  is  such  that, 
if  arrested  above  the  brim,  it  is  in  a position  of  unstable  equili- 
brium until  it  has  been  tilted  to  one  side  or  other  to  a greater 
degree  than  that  wliich  will  give  the  greatest  mechanical  advan- 
tage when  the  biparietal  diameter  is  actually  engaging  in  the 
brim.  When  the  head  is  engaging  in  the  pelvis  the  greatest 
mechanical  advantage  is  gained  by  a tilting  of  not  more  than 
about  12'^  or  15°,  CA'en  before  moulding.  AVhen  the  head  is 
arrested  above  the  brim,  the  tilting  may  proceed  to  as  much  as 
20°  or  25°,  though  such  an  amount  of  obliquity  is  not  a mechanical 
advantage,  hut  rather  the  contrary. 

In  tlio  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  found  that  the  sagittal  suture  is 
generally  displaced  towards  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  so 
that  tlie  anterior  parietal  bone  enters  the  brim  in  advance  of  the 
posterior,  and  the  child’s  head  is  flexed  towards  its  posterior 
shoulder  (Fig.  220,  p.  5G8). 

This  is  called  Naegcle-obliquity,  because  Naegele  described  it  as 
existing  in  normal  labour.  It  remains  to  explain  why  the  tilting 
is  generally  in  this  direction  leather  than  the  opposite.* 

One  reason  may  be  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Frozen  sections  show  such  nn  obliquity, 
and  11.  Barnes  contends  that  it  is  the  normal  condition.  In  frozen 
sections,  however,  it  is  due,  in  greo.t  measure,  to  the  prolonged 
effect  of  gravity  on  the  corpse  lying  on  its  back,  and  to  the  chest 
being  in  a position  of  expiration,  whereas  in  a pain  it  is  in  one  of 
deep  inspiration.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  usual  assump- 
tion that  the  axis  of  the  parturient  uterus  normally  coincides  with 
that  of  the  brim  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  the  slightest 
degree  of  posterior  obliquity  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  direction 
of  the  tilting,  which  the  resistances  then  increase.  The  effect  is 
produced  in  the  following  way.  The  component  of  the  oblique 
force  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  pushes  the 

* See  papers  by  the  author  “On  the  Occurrence  in  Normal  Labour  of  Lateral 
Obliquity  of  the  Foetal  Head,”  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XVII.  ; and  by  Robert  Barnes, 
“ On  the  Mechanism  of  Labour  with  Reference  to  Naegele’s  Obliquity,  Obstet. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XXV. 
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condyles  furivard ; this  calls  out  a reaction  of  the  anterior  pelvic 
wall  directed  hachward,  but  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  head 
or  nearly  so.  Thus  is  produced  a “ couple  ” or  pair  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces,  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  tending  to  tilt  the 
sagittal  suture  backward,  and  produce  Naegele-obliquity. 

Another  reason  is  probably  the  effect  of  friction  against  the 
sacral  promontory.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that 
friction  would  be  greater  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  where 
the  surface  of  contact  is  greater.  A mathematical  consideration 
of  the  question,  however,  shows  that  exactly  the  contrary  is  the 
case.'"  This  result  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  curvature  in 
the  plane  of  the  brim  of  the  head  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  pelvic  wall  is  less  than  that  of  a circle  having  as  its 
diameter  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  Hence  the  posterior 
side  of  the  head  is  retarded  most  by  friction  against  a projecting 
promontory.  It  is  retarded  still  more  if  the  promontory  makes  a 
depression  in  the  head  by  its  pressure.  A kind  of  ledge  is  then 
formed,  which  offers  a greater  resistance  than  that  of  friction 
proper.! 

There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  opposite  of  Naegele- 
obliquity  occurs,  and  the  sagittal  suture  is  displaced  forward.  An 
anterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus,  as  from  pendulous  abdomen,  tends 
to  produce  this  result  when  the  I’esistances  come  into  play. 

In  general  the  maximum  degree  of  Naegele-obliquity  is  observed, 
as  according  to  the  above  explanation  it  ought  to  be,  when  the 
head  is  arrested  above  the  brim.  In  such  a case  I have  found  the 
sagittal  suture  within  an  inch  of  the  promontory.  If  considerable 
before,  it  becomes  diminished  as  the  head  enters  the  brim,  being 
reduced  more  nearly  to  that  degree  which  is  mechanically  advan- 
tageous. The  extra  resistance,  from  friction,  or  from  friction  and 
depression,  caused  by  the  sacral  promontory,  tends,  however,  to 
maintain  or  to  increase  the  obliquity  beyond  the  advantageous 
point.  The  obliquity  may  be  reduced  also,  during  a slow  passage, 
through  shortening  of  the  biparietal  diameter  from  moulding. 

* It  must  be  remembered  that  friction  is  not  increased  by  increasing  the  surface 
of  contact.  If  the  surfaces  are  plane,  the  total  friction  remains  the  same,  the 
friction  being  proportional  to  the  pressure  over  each  small  element  of  area. 

t Ily  Goodell  it  is  stated  that  the  sagittal  suture  is  slightly  displaced  forward 
at  the  earlier  part  of  its  passage,  before  its  main  disidacement  backward  begins. 
Matthews  Duncan  held  the  same  view.  This  would  imply  that  the  anterior  side 
of  the  head  is  at  first  most  retarded,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the 
e.xpcriments  of  Matthews  Duncan  with  an  after-coming  head.  No  satisfactory 
mechanical  explanation  has  hitherto  been  suggested  for  this.  It  is  possible  that, 
contact  being  wider  in  front,  a more  extensive  fold  of  skin  may  be  pushed  up 
there  than  by  the  sacral  promontory,  and  that  this  may  cause  the  greater  retar- 
dation, before  the  head  is  tightly  enough  engaged  for  friction  proper  to  have  much 
effect.  No  other  authors,  however,  describe  this  primary  displacement  of  the 
sagittal  suture  forwards,  and  T have  generally  fo\ind  it  displaced  backwards  when 
first  ob.served. 
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But  some  degree  of  obliquity  is  generally  maintained  till  tlie 
superior  strait  is  passed.  Then  when  the  head  meets  the  inclined 
plane  of  the  pelvic  floor,  its  advanced  part  is  pushed  forward 
under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  opposite  obliquity  is  so  produced  as 
in  normal  labour.  Thus  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  toward  the 
posterior  shonlder  is  at  this  stage  converted  into  lateral  flexion 
toward  the  anterior  shoulder  (see  p.  201). 

When  it  is  said  that  lateral  or  bipai’ietal  obliquity  is  produced 
by  a rotation  of  the  head  upon  its  antero-posterior  axis,  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  rotation  takes  place  without  a concomitant  advance 
of  the  head,  or  that  one  side  of  the  head  actually  recedes.  In 
general,  one  side  is  merely  retarded  more  than  the  other.  But  in 
some  cases  the  rotation  may  imply  an  actual  recession  of  one  side 
f)f  the  head,  as  when  lateral  obliquity  is  produced  when  the  head 
is  completely  arrested  above  the  brim. 

In  some  cases,  again,  when  the  resistance  at  the  promontoiy  is 
unusually  great,  in  conseciuence  of  a depression  being  produced  in 
the  head,  the  posterior  si(lc  of  tlie  head  may  be  actually  arrested, 
wliile  the  anterior  is  advancing.  Tlie  movement  may  then  be 
regarded  as  a rolling  upon  the  sacral  promontory.  When  the 
depression  of  the  head  is  found  to  be  round,  it  is  a sign  that  such 
an  arrest  of  the  posterior  side  has  taken  place.  In  the  commoner 
case,  in  which  it  forms  a groove,  there  has  been  merely  retardation. 
A spoon-shaped  depression  indicates  an  intermediate  condition, 
probably  complete  arrest  of  the  posterior  side  during  a part  only 
of  the  passage. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  in  the  earlier  jiart  of  the  passage 
the  head  rotates  or  revolves  upon  a transverse  axis  passing  through 
the  sacrum,  in  the  lower  ]>art  upon  one  passing  through  the 
symphysis  pubis.  This,  however,  is  only  a graphic  and  popular 
mode  of  representing  the  most  striking  part  of  the  motion  of  the 
head,  iind  is  mfl  strictly  accurate,  since  it  disregards  other  parts 
of  the  motion,  namely,  all  rotations  except  that  in  the  antcro- 
])ostcrior  jilane  of  the  pelvis.''' 

* By  Matthews  Duncan  a distinction  was  made  between  rotations  of  the  liead 
or  l)ody  of  the  fojtiis  on  its  own  centre,  and  wliat  he  called  “revolutions,”  that 
is  to  say,  rotations  on  an  external  axis.  (“On  the  notations  and  Bevolutions 
of  the  Foetus,”  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXV.)  The  word  “ revolution,”  however, 
is  more  apiiropriately  applied  to  the  path  of  the  centre  of  a body,  independent  of 
any  rotations  that  may  take  place  around  that  centre,  as,  for  example,  in  speaking 
of  the  revolutions  of  a planet  about  the  sun.  In  mechanics  the  word  “rotation,” 
and  not  “revolution,”  is  used,  if  it  is  intended  to  represent  the  whole  motion  of 
a body,  whether  the  axis  of  rotation  is  internal  or  external.  If  the  motion  is  all 
in  one  plane,  it  is  only  two  different  ways  of  describing  the  same  thing  to  say  that 
a body  is  rotating  round  an  external  centre  of  instautaneous  rotation,  or  to  say 
that  it  is  rotating  in  such  or  such  a way  round  ils  centre,  while  its  centre  is 
moving  in  such  or  such  a i)ath. 

liut  this  is  not  tlic  cfiso  wlicn  tlic  motion  is  in  threo  diincnsionsj  liko  thnt  of 
the  feetus.  The  only  accurate  mode  is  then  to  describe  the  path  of  the  centre  of 
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Path  of  the  centre  of  the  head. — In  the  flattened  pelvis,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  displacement  forward  of  the  sacral  promontory,  the 
centre  of  the  pelvic  brim  is  displaced  forward  to  half  the  same 
degree,  also  the  pelvic  inclination  is  sometimes  increased,  although 
in  the  rachitic  flattened  pelvis  it  is  generally  diminished  (see  ]).  565). 
From  both  these  causes  the  axis  of  the  pelvic  brim  may  be  inclined 
more  forward  than  usual,  and  the  axis  of  the  uterus  has  then 
usually  a posterior  obliquity  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim, 
even  when  the  fundus  is  thrown  forward  in  a pain.  The  head 
being  then  kept  back  by  the  anterior  uterine  wall,  its  centre  will 
lie  at  fii’st  behind  the  axis  of  the  brim  (a  o.  Fig.  1 6,  p.  18).  When 
this  is  the  case  its  centre  will  have  to  describe  a curve  having  its 
concavity  backward  at  its  entrance  into  the  brim,  before  pro- 
ceeding along  the  nearly  straight  portion  of  the  pelvic  axis 
(a  b.  Fig.  16,  p.  18).  This  curve  has  been  described  by  R.  Barnes 
under  the  title  of  the  “ curve  of  the  false  promontory,”  and  more 
recently  under  the  title  of  “ Barnes’  curve,”  as  being  followed  by 
the  head  in  normal  labour  as  well  as  in  the  flattened  pelvis.  It  is 
drawn  by  Barnes  as  a semicircle,  having  its  centre  at  the  sacral 
promontory,  and  the  so-called  curve  of  Cams  as  another  semicircle 
having  its  centre  in  the  symphysis  pubis.  But  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  the  normal  path  of  the  head  does  not  approxi- 
mate to  an  arc  of  a circle  except  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
through  the  soft  parts  (see  pp.  18,  19),  So  the  “curve  of  the 
false  promontory  ” is  only  followed  for  a short  space,  and  ceases 
when  the  centre  of  the  head  reaches  the  plane  of  the  brim  at  a* 

the  body  (or  any  other  convenient  point  witliin  it),  and  the  rotation  or  rotations 
about  that  centre.  The  component  rotations  in  three  I'ectangular  directions  may 
be  combined  into  a single  resultant  rotation  ; but  this  cannot  be  combined  with 
the  movement  of  translation  into  a single  rotation  about  an  external  axis,  unless 
the  two  happen  to  lie  in  the  same  plane.  In  the  case  of  a body  like  the  foetus, 
moving  in  all  directions  under  the  axis  of  various  forces,  the  chances  are  infinity 
to  one  against  this  being  so,  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  body  is  rolling.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  motion  of  the  hctal  head  m.ay  sometimes  be  a rolling 
motion.  There  is  then  can  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  p.assing  through  a point 
on  its  surface,  and  constantly  changing  its  position.  Otherwise  no  axis  of 
instantaneous  rotation  exi.sts,  and  the  probability  is  also  very  grccvt  against  its 
being  even  an  approximate  representation  of  the  whole  motion  to  call  it  a rotation 
or  “revolution”  .about  an  external  .axis.  The  pi'inciple  here  described  is  one 
simply  of  solid  geometry,  <although  it  is  u.sed  .as  a basis  in  the  dynamics  of  rigid 
bodies.  (See  Routh  : Treatise  on  Rigid  Dyn.amics,  Chapter  V.)  The  conclusion 
here  stated  may  thus  be  summarised; — (1.)  No  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation 
(the  “revolution”  of  Matthews  Duncan)  exists  for  a moving  body,  unless  the 
movement  is  limited  to  one  idanc.  (2.)  The  movement  of  the  fcetal  head  is  not 
limited  to  one  plane,  unless  in  the  exceptional  case  when  the  movement  is  a 
rolling  one  ; and  in  this  latter  case  the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation  is  not 
external,  but  passes  through  a imint  on  the  surf.aco  of  the  hc.ad. 

* It  is  held  by  R.  Rarnes  that,  even  in  normal  labour,  the  centre  of  the  head 
is  constrained  to  follow  “ Rarnes’ curve  ” still  further,  and  is  guided  backward 
into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  by  what  he  calls  the  anterior  or  uterine  valve,  that 
is  to  .say,  by  the  anterior  lip  of  the  os,  extending  lower  over  the  head,  in  reference 
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(Fig.  16).  From  that  point  the  path  is  for  some  distance  nearly 
a straight  line,  as  in  the  normal  pelvis.  In  a normal  pelvis  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  centre  of  the  head  lies  initially  behind  the 
axis  of  the  brim  (a  o,  Fig.  16).  Even  in  the  flattened  pelvis  it 
does  not  necessarily  do  so.  It  does  not,  when  the  pelvic  inclina- 
tion is  notably  lessened,  as  it  generally  is  in  rickets,®  nor  when 
the  uterus  is  anteverted  from  want  of  room  in  the  abdomen.  In 
such  cases  no  “ curve  of  the  false  promontory  ” is  followed  at  all, 
but  the  path  of  the  head  may  be,  at  first,  nearly  the  axis  of  the 
l)rim,  or  even  a curve  having  its  concavity  forward,  especially 
when,  at  tlie  commencement  of  labour,  the  head  lies  far  forward, 
overhanging  the  pnbcs,  being  pushed  forward  by  a prominent 
lumbar  curve. 

MechanUm  of  lahour  with  the  after-coming  head. — The  long 
diameter  of  the  after-coming  head  enters  the  longest  diameter  of 
tlie  pelvis  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  fore-coming  head.  In 
this  case,  also,  tlie  head  may  pass  either  in  flexion  or  in  extension, 
according  as  the  bi[)arietal  diameter,  or  that  engaged  in  the  con- 
jugate, is  most  resisted.  But  the  tendency  to  extension  is  generally 
increased  by  the  traction  wliich  has  to  bo  made  in  order  to  bring 
the  head  through  the  brim.  On  account  of  the  posterior  posi- 
tion of  the  condyles,  the  traction  force  tends  to  bring  down  the 
occiput  most.  The  occipito-mental  diameter  may  thus  be  thrown 
across  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis',  and  be  unable  to 
pass,  especially  if  tlie  pelvis  is  generally  contracted  as  well  as 
flattened. 

Lateral  obliquity  will  also  generally  occur  in  the  passage  of  the 
after-coming  head.  Usually  the  posterior  side  is  most  retarded 
by  the  promontoiy  of  the  sacrum  for  the  same  reason  as  before, 
especially  when  the  ex])ulsion  is  eflected  by  the  natural  powers.  In 
experiments  made  with  an  after-coming  head  and  a wooden  pelvic 

to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  than  tlie  posterior.  This  implies  a displacement  back- 
wards of  the  os  uteri  in  reference  to  the  axis  both  of  the  brim  and  of  the  uterus, 
and  there  is  no  evidenee  that  this  exi.sts  normally.  The  anterior  lip  of  the  os  is 
indeed  often  more  noticeable  than  the  posterior  as  overlapping  the  head,  but 
generally  only  because  the  e.xamining  finger  first  impinges  upon  it,  the  direction 
of  the  vagina  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  In  Braun’s 
frozen  .section  (Fig.  88,  p.  169)  the  anterior  lip  of  the  external  os  is  notably  higher 
than  the  posterior  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  and  not  lower,  as  repre- 
.sented  in  11.  Barnes’  diagrams.  This  is  explained,  as  a normal  condition,  by  the 
drawing  up  in  labour  of  the  anterior  pelvic  triangle  (see  p.  171).  It  appears  that 
it  is  only  when  full  dilatation  of  the  os  is  delayed  some  time  after  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes,  and  after  the  descent  of  the  head  near  to  the  pelvic  floor,  that 
the  anterior  lip  of  the  os  may  bo  sometimes  pushed  lower  than  the  posterior,  in 
referenoe  to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  by  the  occiput,  which  is  descending  in  advance 
of  the  forehead,  in  consequence  of  the  flexion  of  tlie  head. 

* In  11.  Barne.s’  figure  showing  the  curve  of  the  false  promontory  (Lectures  on 
Obstetric  Operations,  p.  74),  the  inclination  of  the  brim  is  represented  as  increased 
in  rickets,  although,  in  the  sectional  views  of  the  scvertil  pelves  {p2)>  cit,^  p.  286), 
it  is  correctly  drawn  as  diminished. 
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brim,  with  various  degrees  of  flattening,  Matthews  Duncan*  found 
that  there  was  first  a deviation  of  the  base  of  the  skull  forwards, 
and  afterwards  backwards,  the  direction  of  traction  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  brim.  This  implies,  first,  a retardation  of  the 
anterior  side,  then  a more  important  retardation  of  the  posterior.| 

Diagnosis. — With  a rachitic  pelvis  there  will  usually  be  some 
signs  of  the  disease  in  the  body  generally.  The  stature  will  be 
short,  especially  the  limbs  ; the  tibiae  perhaps  bowed  or  thickened. 
As  regards  the  pelvis,  the  most  valuable  sign  of  rickets,  is  the 
change  of  relation  between  the  Dist.  Sp,  II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  II.  already 
described  (p.  552).  There  is  usually  a depression  in  the  sacral 
region  between  the  ilia,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the 
sacrum,  and  the  anus  looks  more  backward  than  usual.  General 
contraction  will  be  revealed  by  general  diminution  of  the  external 
diameters,  as  well  as  by  want  of  space  detected  on  internal  examina- 
tion. The  most  important  sign,  as  regards  the  probable  difficulties 
of  delivery,  is  the  estimate  of  the  diagonal  conjugate  diameter  (see 
p.  554),  and  the  calculation  from  this  of  the  true  conjugate.  This 
is  especially  the  case  w'heu  the  pelvis  is  flattened  only,  with  little 
or  no  general  contraction,  whether  rickets  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  causation  of  the  deformity  or  not. 

When  labour  has  commenced  the  existence  of  disproportion  of 
some  sort  is  indicated  by  the  head  remaining  high  above  the  pelvis, 
or  by  its  not  descending  upon  the  os  uteri  to  continue  the  dilata- 
tion, when  dilatation  has  progressed  satisfactorily  up  to  the  time 
of  the  nipture  of  the  membranes.  If  in  addition  the  sagittal  suture 
is  found  to  remain  in  a nearly  transverse  position,  or  with  the 
occiput  directed  a little  backward,  a flattened  pelvis  may  be  sus- 
pected. A marked  degree  of  Naegel e-obliquity  or  displacement  of 
the  sagittal  suture  backwai'ds  towards  the  promontory,  also  usually 
indicates  a flattened  pelvis.  The  projecting  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  if  one  exists,  may  then  usiially  be  felt. 


Rare  Forms  of  Flattened  Pelvis. 

The  pelvis  of  double  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hips. 
— Although  this  anomaly  has  been  generally  called  a dislocation, 
it  is  in  most  cases  a fault  of  development,  no  acetabulum  being 
formed  in  the  proper  situation,  but  the  head  of  the  femur  re.sting 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  behind  and  above  its  natural  situa- 
tion. Some  have  supposed  that  the  condition  may  result  from 
rupture  of  the  ligamentum  teres,  through  traction  upon  the  leg  in 
pelvic  presentations. 

Remlting  changes  in  the  pelvis. — It  might  be  supposed,  at  first 
* Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XX. 

t For  a possible  mechanical  explanation  of  the  former,  see  note,  p.  571. 
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sight,  that,  the  points  of  application  of  the  reactions  to  tlie  body- 
weight  through  the  heads  of  the  femora  being  displaced  backward, 
the  pelvic  inclination  would  be  diminished,  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  the  body.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  pelvic 
inclination  is  increased,  and  that  the  balance  is  maintained  by  an 
increased  lordosis  of  the  lumbar  vertebree,  by  wliich  the  trunk  and 

shoulders  are  thrown  back.  The  resulting 
figure  is  shown  in  Fig.  221.  The  reason  of 
the  increase  of  tlie  pelvic  inclination  is,  tliat 
a pressure  backward  on  the  anterior  half  of 
the  pelvic  idng  is  exercised  by  the  ilio- 
femoral ligaments,  and  the  iliaco-psoas 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement 
backward  of  their  attachment  to  the  femora. 
Assuming  that  it  is  not  compensated  for  by 
a diminution  of  pelvic  inclination  to  pre- 
serve the  balance,  the  displacement  back- 
wards of  the  heads  of  the  femora  itself  tends 
to  increase  the  pelvic  inclination.  For  the 
posterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring  is  in  con- 
sequence pushed  up  more  by  the  pressure 
of  the  femora,  and  the  anterior  half  less, 
than  usual.  In  consequence  of  the  weight 
being  transmitted  more  than  usual  through 
the  posterior  half  of  the  pelvis,  the  anterior 
half  is  found  to  be  lighter  and  more  slender 
tlian  in  the  normal  pelvis. 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
pelvic  inclination,  a greater  proportion  of 
tlie  body-weight  acts  in  the  plane  of  the 
brim,  the  leverage  exerted  on  the  innominate 
bones  is  increased,  and  the  inward  thrust 
of  the  heads  of  the  femora  acts  not  at  the 
acetabula  but  on  tlie  dorsa  of  the  ilia.  It 
therefore  renders  the  iliac  fossa)  more  up- 
right, but  has  less  tendency  than  usual  to 
resist  the  widening  of  the  pelvis.  The 
tendency  to  widening  is  also  increased  by  the  traction  of  the  ilio- 
femoral ligaments  and  the  attachment  of  the  iliaco-psoas  muscles, 
which  are  directed  more  outward  than  usual.  Hence  arises  a 
moderately  flattened  pelvis,  enlarged  transversely  at  the  brim 
and  still  more  at  the  outlet,  the  pubic  arch  being  wide,  and  the 
tubera  ischii  far  apart.  It  rarely  causes  difficulty  in  parturition, 
there  being  no  general  contraction  associated  with  the  modeiate 
flattening. 

The  split  pelvis. — The  sjdit  pelvis,  in  which  there  is  no  bony 
union  between  the  pubes,  but  only  a fibrous  band,  also  geneially 


Fig.  221.  — Pregnancy 
witli  double  congeniUvl 
dialocation  of  tlie  liipH. 
(After  Alilfeld.) 
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arises  from  a fault  of  development.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
ectopia  vesicrn  and  imperfect  development  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  is  therefore  of  little  practical  obstetric  interest.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  some  importance  in  illustrating  the  action  of  the  mechanical 
forces  concerned  in  pelvic  development. 

Resultinc/  changes  in  the  pelvis. — The  separation  of  the  anterior 
ends  of  the  innominate  bones,  necessarily  renders  the  pelvis  rela- 
tively wide.  The  widening  forces,  namely,  the  reactions  to  the 
body-weight  at  the  acetabula,  and  at  the  tubera  ischii,  therefore 
act  at  an  increased  advantage  (see  p.  549),  and  the  result  is  a 
wide  slightly  flattened  pelvis.  Tlie  tension  at  the  symphysis  pubis 
is  not  abolished,  but  is  maintained  by  the  fibrous  union,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  separation  does  not  go  on  indefinitely 
inci’easing. 


General  Effects. 

Since  the  generally  contracted  and  the  flattened  pelves  are  those 
which  most  frequently  lead  to  practical  .difficulty,  certain  general 
effects  of  these  commoner  forms  of  contraction  will  here  be 
considered. 

Effects  of  pelvic  contraction  upon  pregnancy. — In  the 
earlier  months,  if  there  is  a projecting  sacral  promontory,  and  if 
the  uterus  is  retroflexed  or  retroverted,  the  pelvic  contraction  may 
favour  incarceration,  the  promontory  preventing  the  fundus  uteri 
from  readily  rising  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen  as  it 
enlarges.  In  the  later  mouths,  the  uterus,  with  the  foetus, 
generally  is  situated  higher  than  usual  in  the  abdomen,  if  the  head 
is  too  large  to  lie  low  within  the  pelvis.  Hence  deviations  of  the 
uterus,  especially  anteversion,  are  commoner  than  usual,  especially 
when  the  stature  is  short,  as  in  rachitic  patients,  and  the  abdomen 
does  not  aflbrd  room  enough  for  the  uterus  in  its  usual  position. 
Such  deviations  become  progressively  more  marked  in  repeated 
pregnancies,  from  the  increasing  laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
Malpresentations  are  at  least  five  times  as  common  as  with  a normal 
pelvis.  This  result  depends  partly  upon  the  frequent  obliquity 
of  the  uterus,  partly  upon  the  high  position  of  the  head,  the 
consequent  readiness  with  wdiich  it  deviates  to  one  side,  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  irregular  pelvis  allows  the  descent  of  a hand, 
arm,  funis,  or  other  part. 

Effects  of  pelvic  contraction  upon  labour. — In  the  early 
stage  of  labour  the  head  is  generally  high  above  the  brim.  The 
bag  of  membranes  may  then  protrude  more  deeply,  in  a sausage- 
like form,  through  the  os,  owing  to  the  head  not  descending,  and 
the  liquor  amnii  being  unimpeded.  After  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  if  incomplete,  ceases,  if  the 
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presenting  part  is  unable  to  descend  and  continue  it.  The  cervi.x 
may  even  contract  again  to  some  extent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
liquor  amnii  quickly  drains  away  if  the  presenting  part  is  unable 
closel}'  to  fill  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  For  a veiy  short 
time  after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  if  the  head  cannot  enter  the 
brim,  the  pains  may  be  less  vigorous  than  usual,  from  a lack  of 
reflex'  stimulus  through  pressure  on  the  cervix.  But  before  long 
the  uterine  wall  being  more  stimulated  than  usual  by  the  pressure 
of  the  foetus,  the  pains  assume  an  expulsive  character,  even  if  the 
rupture  of  tlie  membranes  has  taken  place  before  the  dilatation  of 
the  os  has  proceeded  far. 

'I'lie  further  course  of  labour  depends  greatly  upon  the  strength 
of  the  uterine  muscles  and  the  character  of  the  pains.  If  these  arc 
vigorous  they  are  stimulated,  up  to  a certain  point,  by  the  resistance 
encountered.  'J'he  retraction  of  the  thick  muscular  portion  of  the 
uterus  (see  p.  477),  and  thinning  of  the  distensible  portion, 
esj)ecially  tlie  cervix,  then  take  place  rapidly,  and  there  is  danger 
of  rupture,  if  the  obstacle  is  insuperable.  In  moderate  degrees  of 
contraction,  the  fmtus  may  be  forced  through  the  brim  by  the 
vigorous  ])ains.  If  the  disproportion  is  too  great  to  allow  this,  and 
ru])ture  docs  not  occur,  eventually  exhaustion  supervenes.  The 
pains  may  die  away  for  a time,  and  again  return,  or  the  nterns 
may  at  once  pass  into  the  state  of  continuous  action  (see  p.  477), 
and  the  constitutional  signs  of  protracted  labour,  which  have  been 
already  enumerated  (see  pp.  47G — 478),  appear.  If  the  uterine 
wall  is  initially  tliin,  or  tlie  pains  weak,  the  stage  of  exhaustion 
comes  on  much  earlier. 

Effect  of  pressure  on  the  soft  parts. — Injuries  to  the 
soft  ])arts  are  almost  invariably  caused  by  the  head,  not  by  other 
parts  of  the  foetus.  They  are  produced  rather  by  prolonged 
pressure  than  by  ra]jid  transit,  and  therefore  occur  chietly  in  head 
presentations.  The  uterine  wall,gcnerallythesupra-vagiual  portion 
of  the  cervix,  may  be  bruised  and  injured  by  pressure  against  the 
promontory  of  tlie  sacrum,  against  the  pelvic  wall  generally,  or 
against  any  otlier  projections  which  may  exist.  Hence  may 
follow  hannorrhages  in  its  substance,  and  subsequent  iutiam- 
mation.  Sometimes  the  injury  produced  may  be  the  starting 
jjoint  of  rupture  in  labour.  More  frequently,  a necrotic  25i’ocess 
takes  2*kice  afterwards,  es^iecially  over  the  site  of  the  sacral 
promontory.  4’he  injury  is  more  extensive  on  the  surface  of 
the  utero-vaginal  canal  where  the  tissue  is  exjiosed  to  the  access 
of  air  and  germs,  and  rarely  causes  perforation  through  the 
peritoneum. 

Injuries  to  the  .anterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal,  from  ^Ji'ossiuc 
against  the  jmbes,  affect  the  vagina  much  more  often  than  the 
cervix.  Thus  vosico- vaginal  fistula  is  much  more  common  than 
utcro-vosical  fistula.  Hence  it  is  I'liro  that  sloughing  in  this 
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situation  results  from  pelvic  contraction  so  great  as  to  arrest  the 
head  above  the  brim.  It  more  commonly  arises  when  the  head 
has  partly  entered  the  vagina,  and  is  long  detained  in  that  position, 
either  from  moderate  disproportion  or  uterine  inertia,  while  no 
artificial  assistance  is  given.  Here  also  the  lesion  is  most  extensive 
on  the  vaginal  surface.  It  very  rarely  arises  from  immediate 
laceration  in  deliveiy,  instrumental  or  otherwise,  almost  always 
from  a gradual  process  of  sloughing  afterwards.  The  fistula 
then  becomes  manifest,  by  the  escape  of  urine,  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  days.  Sloughing  may  also  occur  after  prolonged 
j)ressiu'e  in  other  parts  of  the  vagina.  This  may  lead  to  general 
cicatricial  contraction  in  the  end.  If  tlie  slough  is  posterior,  a 
recto-vaginal  fistula  may  be  formed,  but  this  is  much  more  rare 
than  a vesico-vaginal  fistula.  Injuries  to  the  perineum  and 
vaginal  outlet,  which  may  be  promoted  by  contraction  of  the  bony 
outlet,  especially  of  the  pubic  ai’ch,  will  be  considered  hereafter 
(see  Chapter  XXXVI.). 

Eflfects  of  pressure  on  the  child’s  head. — The  caput 
succedaneum  or  scalp  tumour  arises  from  a limited  portion  of 
the  head  being  unsupported,  while  the  rest  is  subject  to  pressure. 
It  may  be  produced  while  the  head  is  at  or  above  the  brim  in 
contracted  pelves,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  mechanism  of  its 
production,  it  is  not  so  readily  produced  when  the  obstacle  lies 
in  one  diameter  only  of  a flattened  pelvis,  as  when  there  is 
uniform  contraction,  or  when  the  obstacle  is  due  to  rigidity  of 
soft  parts.  The  presence  of  a considerable  caput  succedaneum 
indicates  not  only  the  existence  of  resistance,  but  that  the  pains 
are  effective,  and  is  therefore  not  altogether  unfavourable  when 
pelvic  contraction  is  known  to  exist. 

The  injuries  to  the  cliild  which  may  result  from  contracted 
pelvis  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Prognosis  in  contracted  pelves. — Telvic  contraction  in  the 
more  extreme  degrees  is  fatal  to  the  cliild,  unless  delivered  by 
f'aisarian  section,  and  very  dangerous  to  the  mother.  Even  in 
less  extreme  degrees  of  contraction  the  risk  to  the  mother  is 
greatly  increaseil  from  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  prolonged 
labour,  from  the  access  of  air  to  the  uterus  consequent  upon  the 
total  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  or  the  performance  of  operations, 
from  the  injury  to  the  soft  parts  from  pressure  between  the  head 
and  the  pelvis,  or  caused  by  the  operations  necessary  to  effect 
delivery.  1 he  bruised  and  injured  soft  parts  become  inflamed,  and 
the  inflammation  is  liable  to  assume  a septic  form,  and  extend  to  the 
peritoneum  or  affect  the  general  .system.  The  risk  is  greater  the 
nearer  the  injured  parts  are  to  the  peritoneum.  The  prognosis 
to  the  children  is  much  more  unfavourable.  Many  die°from 
asphyxia  in  consequence  of  the  prolongation  of  labour,  and  the 
excessive  pressure. 
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Spiegelberg  * records  the  mortality  to  the  mothers  with  con- 
tracted pelves  in  his  practice  as  7'9  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
children  as  32  per  cent. 

Treatment  of  generally  contracted  and  flattened  pelves. 
— Contracted  pelves  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  in  reference 
to  treatment  : — (1)  Those  in  which  delivery  of  a living  child  at 
full  term  by  the  natural  powers,  or  by  the  aid  of  forceps  or 
Aversion,  may  be  expected.  (2)  Tliose  in  which  delivery  of  a 
living  and  viable  child  by  induction  of  premature  labour  is 
probable,  but  not  that  of  a living  child  at  full  term.  (3)  Those 
in  which  a living  child  cannot  pass  through  the  pelvis,  but  a child 
can  be  extracted  after  embryotomy  without  great  risk  to  the 
mother.  (4)  'Phosc  in  which  delivery  through  the  natural 
[)assages  is  impossihle,  or  involves  greater  risk  than  the  performance 
of  { -icsarian  section. 

No  very  positive  line  of  demarcation  can,  however,  be  drawn 
between  these  classes.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  child’s 
head,  and  this  cannot  ho  accurately  measured  before  delivery. 
Moreover,  there  is  a liability  to  error  even  in  the  estimate  of  the 
conjugate  diameter  by  skilled  observers  up  to  a quarter  of  an 
incli  or  more,  and  other  diameters  can  still  less  be  measured 
accurately.  'I'hus  it  hapitcns  that,  on  the  one  hand,  cases  arc 
recorded  of  a living  child  at  full  term  ])assing  a conjugate 
diameter  of  only  2f  inches,  while  in  other  cases,  craniotomy 
])roves  necessary  with  a conjugate  of  as  much  as  3^  inches. 
Again,  the  inferior  limit  of  s))ace  through  which  delivery  by 
craniotomy  should  be  attempted  is  very  variously  estimated  by 
different  authorities,  and  has  been  much  inodihcd  by  recent 
im])rovemcnts  in  Ciesarian  section.  Hence  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  make  cai'eful  measurements,  but  to  judge  by  the  history 
of  former  deliveric.s,  especially  in  deciding  the  question  whether 
or  not  to  undertake  the  induction  of  premature  labour. 

In  cases  of  flattened  pelves  having  a conjugate  of  3|  inches  or 
more,  it  may  be  expected  that  delivery  will  be  effected  by  the 
natural  powers,  provided  the  pains  are  strong  enough.  These 
form  the  majority  of  the  Avliole  number  of  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis.  Unless  the  head  is  unusually  large,  the  conjugate  diameter 
exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  head  likely  to  engage  in  it,  and  more- 
over some  diminution  of  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  head 
from  moulding  is  to  be  expected.  Hence,  in  the  early  stage  of 
labour,  an  expectant  treatment  should  he  adopted.  In  this,  as 
in  all  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  much  pains  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  rupture  of  the  membranes  before  full  dilatation  of  the  t)s. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  lying  down,  and  restrained  from 
making  j)remature  bearing-down  efl'orts. 


Lohrbuoli,  2nd  ud.,  p.  428. 
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After  rupture  of  the  membranes,  care  should  be  taken  to  correct 
any  anteversion  of  the  uterus  or  other  deviation  from  the  axis  of 
the  brim.  If  pains  are  feeble,  it  is  often  useful  to  keep  the  patient 
on  her  back,  so  that  gravity  may  assist  the  advance  of  the  foetus 
and  reflex  stimulus  be  increased.  Moderate  external  pressure 
may  also  be  used  during  the  pains.  A certain  influence  can  be 
exercised  on  the  flexion  or  the  extension  of  the  head  by  the 
position  of  the  patient.  Obliquity  of  the  uterus  tends  to  cause 
advance  of  that  part  of  the  head  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the 
obliquity.  Hence,  if  the  occiput  is  directed  as  usual  to  the  left, 
and  if  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  diameter  of  the  head  engaged 
in  the  conjugate  is  most  tightly  gripped,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
head  has  a better  chance  of  passing  by  flexion  than  by  extension 
(see  p.  568),  the  usual  left  lateral  position  is  injurious.  If  the 
patient  is  placed  on  her  right  side,  and  right  obliquity  of  the 
uterus  thus  encouraged,  the  descent  of  the  occiput  will  be 
favoured. 

A reasonable  time  should  be  allowed,  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
natural  powers,  especially  if  progress  is  being  made,  but  no 
oxytocic,  as  ergot,  should  be  given.  If  the  pains  begin  to  fail, 
or  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  especially  considerable  acceleration 
of  pulse,  appear,  assistance  should  be  given.  The  greater  is  the 
apparent  disproportion  between  the  foetal  head  and  the  pelvis, 
the  less  time  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  to  exhaust  the  patient’s 
powers,  because  it  is  then  more  likely  that  she  will  have  to  undergo 
afterwards  the  ordeal  of  a difficult  extraction ; and  the  more  she 
is  exhausted  beforehand,  the  worse  will  her  prospects  be.  The 
foetal  heai’t  should  also  be  watched.  Any  marked  diminution  of 
its  rate,  especially  if  accompanied  by  feebleness  of  sound,  should 
be  an  indication  for  interference  in  the  interest  of  the  child. 
Comparatively  early  interference  is  especially  indicated  when, 
after  rupture  of  tlie  membranes,  tlie  head  cannot  descend  upon 
tlie  os  to  continue  the  dilatation,  though  even  then  a reasonable 
time  may  be  allowed  to  see  if  the  liead  will  engage  in  the  brim. 
If  pains  appear  to  1)0  so  violent  as  to  threaten  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  especially  if  no  advance  is  being  made,  interference  should 
not  be  delayed. 

VVuth  a flattened  pelvis  having  a conjugate  between  and  3 
inches,  a certain  time  may  also  be  allowed  to  nature,  to  see  if  the 
head  will  engage  in  the  pelvis,  but  assistance  should  liere  be  given 
earlier,  since  there  is  less  likelihood  of  delivery  being  completed 
liy  the  natural  powers  with  a full-term  child.  If  the  pelvis  is 
generally  contracted,  the  same  rule  will  apply  with  a conjugate 
up  to  3^  inches  ; and  even  with  such  a conjugate,  craniotomy 
sometimes  becomes  necessary. 

Choice,  between  forcepa  and  version. — Much  controversy  has 
taken  j)lace  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  high  forceps  operation 
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and  version  in  the  flattened  pelvis,  and  very  diverse  views  are 
still  held  on  the  subject.  In  Germany  and  America  version  has 
generally  been  preferred.  In  this  country  the  use  of  forceps  has 
held  its  ground  better. 

For  extraction  through  a flattened  pelvis,  forceps  have  two 
great  advantages  : — (1)  A much  greater  force  can  be  used  than 
can  be  applied  to  the  neck  without  risk  of  injuring  the  si^inal 
cord.*  (2)  The  extraction  may  be  made  graduall}",  while  the 
extraction  of  an  after-coming  head  must  be  effected  in  a minute 
or  two,  if  the  child  is  to  be  saved.  Against  these  are  to  be 
balanced  the  following  disadvantages  : — (1)  In  the  high  forceps 

operation  the  blades  are  generally  ap- 
plied nearly  in  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  ; and,  even  if  any  other 
mode  of  application  is  attempted,  the 
blades  naturally  tend  to  fall  into  such 
a position.  The  compression  thus  exer- 
cised upon  the  head  in  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  tends  to  increase 
all  its  other  diameters,  especially  that 
engaged  in  the  conjugate,  and  so  to 
cause  increased  resistance  there.  This 
objection  will  have  less  force  if  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  have  sufficient 
mirve  to  hold  tlie  head  without  much 
compression,  and  leave  a considerable 
space  (such  as  3j-  inches)  between  them 
at  the  widest  part,  even  if  the  handles  are  com])letely  closed. 

(2)  Tlie  same  force  of  compression  tends  to  turn  the  long  diameter 
of  the  head  out  of  the  transverse  into  an  oblicpie  pelvic  diameter. 

(3)  It  is  generally  stated  as  another  objection  that  the  compression 
tends  to  cause  flexion.  'I’liis,  however,  is  not  in  all  cases  a dis- 
advantage, if  the  flexion  is  jiroduced  by  rotation  on  the  diameter 
engaged  in  the  conjugate,  fur  this  may  be  the  best  mode  of  passing 
the  brim  (see  p.  508).  It  will  be  a disadvantage  only  if  the  bi- 
parietal  diameter  is  brought  nearer  to  the  middle  line,  not  if  the 
bi-tem])ural  diameter  is  brought  nearer  to  the  side  of  the  jielvis 
where  the  occiput  lies.  The  latter  will  generally  be  the  case,  the 
whole  head  sliding  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  occiput,  where 
there  is  most  room,  'il'he  former  effect,  however,  may  be  pi’oduccd 
to  the  extent  of  the  thickness  of  one  blade  of  the  forceps,  if  there 
is  scanty  space  in  the  transverse  j)elvic  diameter. 

* la  the  cxperinicnt.s  on  tlic  foetus  at  term,  Matthews  Dunean  found  that  the 
spinal  column  gave  way  under  tensions  of  from  90  to  122  pounds,  and  that 
decapitation  took  place  under  tensions  of  from  91  to  141  pounds  (Mechanism  of 
Natural  and  Morbid  Parturition,  p.  136).  A premature  foetus  might  be  ex])ected 
not  to  endure  so  much. 


Fig.  222. — Transverse  section 
of  foetal  skull,  a,-  a.  lii- 
parietal.  h,  h.  l!i-mastoid 
diameter. 
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The  comparative  advantages  of  version  are  the  following: — (1) 
The  liead  naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  pelvis  in  that  position  in 
which  it  can  find  most  room  ; (2)  The  second  advantage  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  a vertical  section  of  the  head.  In  Fig.  222,  p.  582, 
a vertical  section  of  the  head  through  the  parietal  tubera  is  shown. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  section  forms  a much  more  tapering  wedge 
when  it  enters  the  brim  by  the  base  first  than  when  it  enters  it 
with  the  summit  first.  Now  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  base, 
or  bi-mastoid  diameter,  is  practically  incompressible,  measuring  on 
the  average  about  3 inches.  The  bi-parietal  diameter  e.xceeds  this 


Fig.  223. — ^Transverse  section  of  foetal 
skull.  The  dotted  line,  a a,  h h,  cc, 
represents  the  normal  outline.  1,  2 2, 
represents  the  alteration  produced  by 
the  corapre.s.sion  described. 


Fig.  224. — Transverse  section  of  foetal 
.skull,  a a,  b h,  normal  outline. 
11,  2,  outline  of  skull  as  com- 
pressed by  extraction  after  ver- 
sion. 


by  f inch,  measuring  about  3f  inches  on  an  average.  But  the 
bi-parietal  diameter  can  be  reduced  by  moulding  under  pressure 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  bi-mastoid  without  necessarily  causing  the 
death  of  the  child. 

Suppose  that  a forecoming  head  is  engaging  in  a brim  only  very 
slightly  too  small  to  receive  the  bi-parietal  diameter  («,  a,  Fig.  222), 
so  that  the  points  of  contact  with  the  brim  are  very  close  to  the 
points,  a,  a.  Even  the  forecoming  head  in  this  case  forms  practi- 
cally a sufficient  tapering  wedge,*  and  the  reduction  by  pressiu'e 
of  the  V)i-parietal  diameter  is  satisfactorily  effected. 


* The  head  is  equivalent  to  the  wedge  which  would  be  formed  by  drawing 
tangents  to  the  section  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  brim.  The  mechanism 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ordinary  wedge  as  a mechanical  power,  except  that  the 
effect  is  expended  in  compressing  the  wedge,  not  in  separating  the  surfaces  between 
which  it  is  driven,  since  the  former  is  yielding  and  the  latter  are  not.  The 
mechanical  advantage  increases  the  more  tapering  is  the  wedge.  The  compressing 

force  IS  given  by  the  formula  sin.'  a + cos.  a ^ expulsive  force, 

(I  the  half  angle  of  the  wedge,  .and  /x  the  coefficient  of  friction. 
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Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bi-parietal  diameter  con- 
siderably exceeds  the  corresponding  diameter  of  the  brim,  so  that 
the  points  of  contact  are  at  some  distance  from  a,  a in  tlie  direction 
of  c,  c (Fig.  223).  Tlie  equivalent  wedge  is  then  a very  blunt 
one,  the  lateral  compressing  effect  upon  the  head  is  therefore  much 
diminished.  At  the  same  time  the  head  is  compressed  vertically 
between  the  points  of  contact  and  the  driving  force  acting  on  the 
base,  h,  h ; this  vertical  compression  tends  to  bulge  it  out  laterally 
near  the  parietal  tnbera,  and  counteract  or  overcome  the  other 
force  of  lateral  compression.  Fig.  223  is  a diagram  intended  to 
represent  the  lateral  bulging  thus  produced  according  to  Sir  James 
Simpson. 

Suppose,  again,  that  the  head  enters  the  same  brim  base 
foremost.  Tlie  wedge  to  which  the  head  is  equivalent  is  then 


Fig.  225. — Passage  of  after-coming  head  througli  roniform  flattened 
pelvis.  A.  Promontory  of  sacrum,  ii.  Sympliysis  pubis,  o.  Space 
between  forcliead  and  ilium.  J).  Depression  in  fcctal  head. 
K,  r.  Anterior  and  posterior  fontauellcs. 


more  tapering,  and  the  lateral  compression  therefore  greater.  Also, 
if  traction  is  made  on  the  body,  there  is  substituted  for  the  vertical 
compression  caused  by  the  driving  force,  a vertical  tension,  caused 
by  tlie  traction  upon  the  base  of  tlie  skull.  The  head  is  thus 
elongated  in  a vertical  direction,  and  the  effect  of  the  pressure  of 
the  pelvic  wall  in  reducing  the  lateral  diameters  is  thus  aided. 
(See  Fig.  224,  p.  583.) 

If,  not  the  bi-parietal  diameter,  but  some  other  transverse 
diameter  of  the  head  engaged  in  the  conjugate  meets  with  the 
greatest  resistance,  the  same  general  argi;ment  will  appljq 
although  in  this  case  the  original  maximum  transverse  diameter 
of  the  section  will  not  be  quite  so  great  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  base. 

Opposed  to  this  advantage  there  is  onedisad vantage  m the  passage 
of  the  after-coming  head.  IVhen  it  is  the  diameter  engaged  in  the 
conjugate  which  meets  with  the  greatest  resistance,  traction  on  the 
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body  generally  tends  to  produce  extension,  because  the  condyles 
are  generally  posterior  to  this  diameter,  which  is  usually  one  only 
slightly  behind  the  bi-temporal.  (See  Fig.  225.)  The  extension 
will  go  on  until  it  has  reached  such  a point  that  the  line  of  trac- 
tion passes  through  the  diameter  gripped  in  the  conjugate.  Hence 
not  merely  the  fronto-occipital,  but  the  occipito-mental,  or  maxi- 
mum vertico-mental  diameter  of  the  head  is  liable  to  be  thrown 
nearly  across  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  unable  to  pass  in  this  position,  especially  if  there  is 
general  contraction,  as  well  as  flattening  of  the  pelvis.  Hence 
the  extended  position  of  the  after-coming  head  is  often  a disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  its  position  in  extraction  by  forceps, 
not  an  advantage  as  is  stated  by  some  authorities. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  a foetal  head  can  be  brought 
through  a pelvis  having  a conjugate  diameter  smaller  by  a quarter 
of  an  inch  bj^  means  of  version  as  compared  with  forceps.  No 
such  general  statement,  however,  can  be  proved.  Budin,*  by 
experiments  on  an  artificial  pelvis,  with  a sacral  promontory 
movable  to  imitate  difterent  degrees  of  contraction,  found  that  a 
premature  foetus  could  indeed  be  brought  through  by  version  with 
a less  force  than  by  forceps  but  that  a full  term  foetus  could  not. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  exact  relation  of  the  shape  of 
the  pelvis  to  that  of  the  head.  It  is  undoubted  that,  even  at  full 
term,  sometimes  a living  foetus,  and  still  more  frequently  a dead 
one,  may  be  extracted  by  version,  when  forceps  of  an  efficient 
pattern  have  been  tried,  and  have  failed. 

There  is  one  condition  in  which  version  may  have  a special 
advantage  as  compared  with  extraction  by  forceps.  This  is  when 
it  can  be  made  out  that  there  is  more  room  on  one  side  of  the 
pelvis  than  the  other,  especially  when  this  is  due  to  greater 
breadth  of  the  wing  of  the  sacrum,  and  greater  depth  of  the 
depression  at  the  side  of  the  promontory  on  the  corresponding 
side.  Such  a pelvis  is  shown  in  Fig.  225,  p.  584.  It  will  then  be 
an  advantage  to  have  the  broad  bi-parietal  diameter  of  the  head 
on  the  widest  side  of  the  pelvis.  Hence  if  the  head  should 
present  by  the  vertex  in  such  a way  that  the  occiput  is  turned 
towards  the  wrong  side,  and  the  head  is  arrested  at  the  brim,  it  is 
desirable  to  perform  version  so  as  to  bring  the  occiput  to  the 
widest  side  of  the  ])elvis.  This  may  always  be  effected,  if  it  is 
remembered  that  the  leg  wliicli  is  brought  down  always  eventually 
rotates  anteriorly,  under  the  j)ubic  arcli.  Hence  the  rule  is  as 
follows : — If  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  occiput  into  the  right  side 
of  the  pelvis,  bring  down  the  right  leg,  and  conversely. 

There  is  one  condition,  on  the  other  liand,  under  which  all 
authorities  are  agreed  that  forceps  should  have  the  preference  over 

* L.1  Tf'te  (hi  Ffctus.nii  point  cle  vije  irObstotrique,  Paris,  1876. 
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version.  This  is  when  the  head  is  already  engaged  pretty  deeply 
in  the  jDelvis,  though  its  maximum  diameters  may  not  yet  have 
passed  the  brim.  If,  in  addition,  there  is  such  retraction  of  the 
uterus,  that  the  internal  os  (or  the  retraction  ring,  see  p.  478), 
can  be  felt  as  a line  of  transverse  depression  from  the  abdomen  or 
as  an  internal  ridge  above  the  head  on  introducing  the  hand ; if 
the  uterus  is  so  closely  contracted  round  the  foetus,  that  the  head 
cannot  be  elevated ; or  if  the  head  has  passed  out  of  the  cervix 
into  the  vagina,  through  the  drawing  up  of  the  cervix;  it  should  be 
inferred  that  the  case  is  too  far  advanced  for  version,  and 
craniotomy  should  be  at  once  performed,  if  forceps  fail.  For, 
under  these  conditions,  the  attempt  to  perform  version  would  I'isk 
the  rupttire  of  tlie  uterus,  and  the  interest  of  the  mother  forbids 
sucli  a risk  to  be  run  for  the  possible  chance  of  saving  the  child, 
•h'or  the  same  reason,  if  the  mother’s  general  state  appears  so 
critical  that  raj)id  delivery  is  urgently  called  for,  it  is  generally 
bettor  not  to  perforin  version,  h'or,  if  craniotomy  proves  neces- 
sary after  all,  it  is  a moi’e  difficult  and  tedious  operation  on  the 
after-coining  head,  especiiilly  if  the  disproportion  is  very  groat. 

ft  is  when  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  in  a flattened 
])elvi.s,  and  the  case  not  too  far  advanced,  that  authorities  differ 
most  as  to  the  course  to  bo  pursued.  The  best  plan  appears  to 
be  that  generally  ado]>ted  in  England,  namely,  to  apply  forceps, 
and  try  tlie  effect  of  moderate  traction,  and  then,  if  this  fails,  to 
])crform  version,  unless  the  alternative  of  symphysiotomy  should  bo 
chosen  by  a skilled  operator,  and  the  patient  and  her  husband  give 
their  consent  to  that  ojieration.  As  to  the  comparative  results  of 
forceps  or  version  as  a first  choice  under  these  circumstances,  very 
much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  forceps  used,  something 
also  upon  the  predilection  of  an  individual  operator  for  one  opera- 
tion or  the  other,  and  his  consequent  skill  in  the  performance  of  it. 
Version  is  an  operation  performed  in  the  interest  of  the  child,  and 
it  should  not  therefore  be  cho.scn  if  the  child  is  dead.  If  the  foetal 
heart  has  ceased  to  be  heard,  version  should  generally  be  rejected, 
if  forcejis  have  failed ; for,  althougli  the  foetus  may  be  still  just  alive, 
it  will  hardly  have  vitality  enough  to  survive  the  difficult  passage 
of  a contracted  brim.  I f there  is  still  greater  certainty  of  the  death 
of  the  child,  no  prolonged  or  very  powerful  effort  should  be  made 
even  with  forceps,  but  early  resort  should  be  had  to  craniotom3\ 
The  statistics  of  (luy’s  Hospital  Charity  afford  evidence  how 
much  depends  upon  the  use  of  an  efficient  instrument.  Thus  in 
the  six  years  1863 — 1869  delivery  was  effected  by  forceps  or 
version  in  20  cases  of  labour  protracted  in  consecpience  of  pelvic 
contraction,  in  which  the  head  was  arrested  high  above  the  brim. 
In  8 of  these  version  was  chosen  as  the  jirimary  operation,  and 
the  children  were  saved  in  7 out  of  the  8.  In  12  cases  foi’ceps 
were  chosen  for  the  primaiy  operation.  In  i outof  the  12dcliveiy 
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was  effected  by  their  means,  and  3 of  the  7 children  were  living. 
In  the  remaining  5 delivery  was  effected  by  version  after  forceps 
had  failed,  and  3 of  the  5 children  were  living.  During  these 
six  years  a pair  of  long  curved  forceps  (Lever’s)  was  in  use, 
but  these  were  rather  short  in  the  handles,  and  pliant  in  the 
blades. 

At  the  end  of  the  six  years  a new  pair  of  forceps  was  procured, 
othei’wise  similar  in  shape,  but  having  longer  handles,  and  more 
unyielding  in  the  blades.  During  the  next  six  years  delivery  was 
effected  by  forceps  or  version  in  18  similar  cases,  in  all  of  which 
forceps  were  chosen  for  the  primary  operation.  In  17  cases  out  of 
the  18  delivery  was  effected  by  them,  and  15  of  the  children  were 
living.  In  the  remaining  case  version  was  successful  after  forceps 
had  failed,  but  the  child  was  still-born.  Version  was  performed  in 
other  instances  after  the  failure  of  forceps,  but  had  to  be  followed 
np  by  craniotomy.  There  have,  however,  been  a few  cases  since 
the  above  date,  in  which  a living  child  has  been  delivered  by 
vemion  after  even  the  more  efficient  forceps  had  failed. 

Thus  in  delivery  by  the  more  efficient  forceps  88  T per  cent,  of 
the  children  were  saved,  a better  percentage*  than  the  average 
percentage  in  low  forceps  cases  in  the  same  Charity  ; in  delivery 
by  version  71 ’4  per  cent.  A^mong  the  24  mothers  delivered  by 
forceps,  there  were  no  deaths  ; among  the  14  delivered  by  version, 
there  were  two  deaths.  The  38  cases  above  enumerated,  together 
with  15  only  of  craniotomy,  comprise  all  the  cases  of  most  con- 
siderable disproportion  between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis  out  of 
23,591  deliveries.  These  statistics  appear  to  show  that  the  use  of 
forceps  in  contracted  pelves  is  not  inferior  in  safety  to  version,  and 
to  be  in  strong  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  many  German  and 
American  authorities  that  this  operation  is  very  dangerous  when 
the  head  is  arrested  high  above  the  brim,  and  to  the  statement  of 
Lusk,f  that,  when  the  head  does  not  engage  in  the  brim,  it 
should  be  placed  under  tlie  ban  as  hardly  less  dangerous  tliaii 
Cmsarian  section  was,  before  the  modern  improvements  in  tliat 
operation. 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  last  report  of  the  Guy’s 
Hospital  Charity  for  the  years  1875 — 1885.  Forceps  were  tiscd 
at  tlie  brim  92  times ; G of  the  mothers  died,  and  18  of  the 
children.  A ersion  was  performed  for  various  reasons  when  tlie 
head  was  at  the  brim  in  33  cases,  out  of  which  5 of  the  mothers 
and  29  of  the  children  died.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that,  in 
10  of  tlie  version  cases,  forcejis  had  been  previously  tried  in 
vain. 

’Die  following  comparisons  will  further  show  the  gain  as  regards 

* Out  of  tlie  total  number  of  forceps  cases  the  percentage  of  cliildreu  .saved 
wa.s  76  J). 

t Tlie  Science  and  Art  of  .Midwifery,  p.  17.'). 
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fcutal  mortality  in  contracted  pelves  from  the  modern  improvement 
in  midwifery  pi'actice.  The  improvement  in  question  probably 
consists  mainly  in  the  employment  of  longer  and  more  unyielding 
forceps  than  it  was  formerly  tho\ight  safe  to  use,  and  in  a less 
reluctance  to  employ  them  when  the  head  is  high  in  the  pelvis. 
In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity,  between  1853  and  1854,  craniotomy 
cases  were  3‘C  per  1,000;  between  1854  and  1863  they  were 
reduced  to  P2  per  1,000  ; between  1863  and  1875  they  wei’e 
further  reduced  to  0'7  per  1,000,  or  more  than  fivefold  in  about 
forty  years.  In  the  following  ten  years,  1875 — 1885,  they 
remained  about  the  same,  namely,  0-9  per  1,000,  so  that  the 
minimum  possilfie  had  probably  already  been  attained  in  1863 — 
1875.  Again,  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital  at  Dublin,  between  1847 
and  1854,  when  the  straight  forceps,  to  which  the  Dublin  school 
was  long  attached,  were  still  in  use,  craniotomy  cases  were  7 ‘9 
per  1,000  ;■  between  1868  and  1875,  after  long  curved  forceps  had 
l)een  adopted,  they  were  reduced  to  3'5  ])er  1,000. 

It  is  possible  that  the  introduction  of  axis-traction  forceps  (see 
Chapter  XXXIII.)  enlarges  still  somewhat  further  the  scope  of 
extraction  by  forceps  in  contracted  pelves,  both  in  comparison 
with  version  and  with  craniotomy.  But  it,  perhaps,  can  hardly 
be  anticipated  that  material  advance  will  be  gained  on  the  results 
of  the  Guy’s  Charity  as  quoted  above,  both  as  regards  the  extreme 
rarity  of  resort  to  craniotomy,  and  the  successful  results,  both  to 
mothers  and  children,  of  extraction  by  forceps  in  the  considerable 
degrees  of  pelvic  contraction.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
although  forceps  have  been  used  very  sparingly  in  the  Guy’s 
Charity  (only  once  in  197  deliveries  from  1863  to  1875;  once  in 
93  deliveries  from  1875  to  1885),  it  has  been  the  practice  not 
long  to  delay  the  operation  when  considerable  pelvic  contraction 
is  recognised. 

The  average  transverse  diameter  of  the  incompressible  base  of 
the  skull  is  about  3 inches.  Hence,  allowing  a little  for  the  soft 
parts,  it  cannot  be  expected,  as  a rule,  that  a living  child  at  full 
term  will  be  delivered  with  a conjugate  diameter  much  under 
3;|-  inches.  In  exceptional  cases  no  doubt  a full-term  cliild  is 
delivered  with  a conjugate  of  2^  inches  by  forceps,  version,  or 
sometimes  even  by  the  natural  powers.  Thus  in  a case  in  the 
Guy’s  Hospital  Charity,  where  the  patient  was  at  term  in  her 
second  pregnancy  at  the  age  of  24,  craniotomy  had  to  be  per- 
formed, with  the  head  arrested  high  above  the  brim,  and  the 
conjugate  diameter  was  estimated  at  not  more  than  2-J  inches. 
But  at  her  first  confinement,  she  had  been  delivered  spontaneously 
of  a living  child  after  24  hours’  labour. 

Hence  version  should  never  be  performed  with  a conjugate 
under  2^  inches,  nor  with  one  under  3 inches  if  there  is  evidence 
that  the  heafl  is  large.  No  prolonged  ellurts  to  extract  with 
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forceps  should  be  made  with  a conjugate  less  than  3^  inches. 
With  a conjugate  under  2f  inches,  the  choice  will  be  between 
craniotomy  and  Caesarian  section.  With  a conjugate  from 
2f  inches  upward,  there  is  the  alternative  of  symphysiotomy,  if 
the  child  cannot  be  extracted  by  forceps. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  generally  contracted  pelvis,  extraction  by 
forceps  is  always  preferable  to  version.  If  forceps  fail,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  craniotomy  or  symphysiotomy,  and  not  to  version. 
The  difficulty  here  does  not  lie  mainly  in  the  transverse  diameters 
of  the  head.  Hence  there  are  neither  the  disadvantages  in  the 
use  of  forceps,  nor  the  advantages  in  version,  which  exist  in  the 
flattened  pelvis.  Moreover,  after  version,  the  extended  head 
would  probably  find  insufficient  room  for  its  long  diameter  in  any 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  The  generally  contracted  pelvis  not  unfre- 
quently  gives  occasion  for  craniotomy,  even  when  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  as  much  as  3|  inches.  In  the  generally  contracted 
pelvis  more  advantage  is  gained  by  symphysiotomy  than  in  the 
flattened  pelvis,  because  in  this  case  a great  part  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  transverse  diameter,  which  is  much  more  increased  by 
symphysiotomy  than  the  antero -posterior. 

Extraction  of  the  after-coming  head.—h\  the  extraction  of  the 
after-coming  head  more  assistance  to  nature  is  generally  required 
than  in  primai-y  pelvic  presentations,  with  a normal  pelvis.  Before 
the  shoulders  engage  in  the  brim,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  hand  into 
the  vagina,  and  make  sure  that  the  arms  do  not  become  extended 
in  the  brim,  by  the  side  of  the  head,  drawing  them  down,  if 
necessary,  ovei’  the  chest.  When  the  head  engages  in  the  brim, 
extraction  must  be  effected  quickly  if  the  child  is  to  be  saved. 
The  legs  may  be  grasped,  wrapped  in  a napkin,  and  traction  made 
nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  brim.  At  first,  just  as  the  head  is 
entering  the  brim,  the  direction  of  traction  should  be  a little 
more  forward  than  this,  in  consequence  of  the  “ curve  of  the  false 
promontory.”  In  case  of  doubt,  various  directions  of  traction 
may  be  tried  in  a tentative  way,  but  not  to  tlie  extent  of  making 
a “pendulum  movement,”  which  might  injure  the  neck,  or  rub 
the  head  backward  and  forward  against  the  brim.  Advantage 
may  also  be  gained  by  having  an  assistant  to  press  down  the  head 
from  the  abdomen. 

If  the  head  will  not  pa.ss,  it  will  generally  be  found,  on  passing 
up  the  hand  to  examine,  that  it  is  too  much  extended.  There 
are  two  ways  of  overcoming  this  and  promoting  flexion.  'I'he 
first  is  to  incline  the  direction  of  traction  as  nmcli  as  possible 
toward  the  side  of  the  pelvis  to  which  the  occiput  is  directed.  If 
the  line  of  traction  can  thus  be  made  to  pass  between  the  forehead 
and  the  diameter  most  tightly  gripped,  descent  of  the  forehead 
more  than  the  occiput,  and  therefore  flexion  of  the  head,  will  be 
promoted.  The  pressure  of  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  against  the 
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occiput  also  forms,  with  the  lateral  component  of  the  traction,  a 
“ couple,”  or  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  which  aids  the 
same  effect. 

Jaw  traction. — Another  still  more  effective  expedient,  and  one 
which  may  be  combined  with  the  former,  is  that  of  jaw  traction, 
which  often  may  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  child  in  a head- 
last  case.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  not  only  promotes  flexion, 
since  the  maxillary  joint  is  generally  slightly  anterior  to  the 
diameter  gripped  in  the  conjugate,  but  increases  the  force  of 
extraction  without  increasing  the  dangerous  tension  applied  to 
the  neck.  The  index  finger  should  be  placed  on  tlie  edge  of  the 
lower  maxilla,  and  the  jaw  drawn  downward  at  the  same  moment 
that  traction  is  made  u])on  the  legs  with  the  other  hand.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  finger  is  not  passed  too  far  back,  so  as  to 
injure  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  the  larynx.  Since  a certain 
amount  of  injury  may  be  done  to  the  jaw,  and  the  child’s  power 
of  sucking  thereby  impaired,  the  expedient  should  not  be  used 
until  simple  traction  has  been  tried  and  failed. 

In  laboratory  experiments  on  the  amount  of  traction  which 
could  be  ])Iaccd  on  the  lower  jaw  without  causing  injiuy, 
Matthews  Duncair"  found  that,  in  several  instances,  up  to  a 
weight  of  5G  lb.,  no  obvious  injury  was  produced.  In  one  case, 
a crack  was  heai’d  at  28  lb.  It  thus  appears  that,  in  many  cases, 
an  additional  amount  of  foi'ce  can  thus  bo  obtained  without 
serious  injury  to  the  child,  c(|ual  to  more  than  one-half  of  that 
which  can  be  safely  a])plied  through  the  neck  (see  note,  p.  582). 
The  additional  amount  of  force  thus  obtained  is  generally  of  more 
importance  than  the  Ilexion.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an  actual  flexion 
which  can  be  expected,  but  only  a limitation  of  extension;  for 
the  traction  by  the  spine  will  often  have  greater  effect  in  causing 
extension  than  the  jaw  traction  in  causing  flexion,  if  the  diameter 
engaged  in  tlic  conjugate  is  the  one  most  tightly  gripped.  The 
jaw  traction,  however,  will  limit  the  amount  of  extension  pro- 
duced to  that  degree  from  which  it  results  that,  not  the  direction 
of  the  spinal  traction,  but  that  of  the  resultant  of  the  spinal 
traction  and  jaw  traction,  passes  through  the  diameter  of  the 
head  most  tiglitly  gripped,  d’he  result  will  probably  be  to  keep 
the  head  in  moderate  extension,  so  that  only  the  fronto-occipital, 
and  not  a diameter  nearly  approaching  to  tlie  mento-occipital,  or 
maximum  vertico-mental,  is  thrown  across  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  pelvis.  The  inclination  of  the  tractile  force  toward  the 
side  where  the  occiput  lies,  described  on  the  preceding  page,  may 
materially  aid  in  limiting  extension.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also 
that,  when  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  large  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  lieud,  it  may  allow  room  for  the  long  diameter  of 
the  head,  even  in  the  position  of  maximum  extension  likely  to  be 
attained,  and  then  the  additional  traction  force  is  alone  of 
value. 

The  mode  of  extracting  the  head  through  the  pelvis  and  vaginal 
outlet  has  already  been  described  (pp.  272,  273).  If  its  passage 
is  resisted  by  the  pelvic  outlet,  as  may  be  the  case  in  the 
uniformly  contracted  pelvis,  jaw  traction  may  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  at  the  brim.  It  will  rarely  be  required  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  soft  parts  only. 

Choice  between  craniotomy  and  C cesarian  section. — In  the  more 
moderate  degrees  of  contraction,  craniotomy  is  an  operation 
involving  very  little  risk  to  the  mother.  If  bad  results  follow, 
they  are  generally  due  rather  to  the  previous  prolongation  of 
labour,  or  the  efforts  to  extract  a living  child  by  forceps  or 
version,  than  to  the  operation  itself,  provided  that  it  has  been 
performed  skilfully.  In  the  severer  degrees  of  contraction,  how- 
ever,  the  case  is  different,  especially  when  the  disjjroportion  is  so 
great  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  extracting  the  body  as  well 
as  the  head  of  the  foetus  through  the  brim.  In  these  severer 
degrees  of  flattening,  the  pelvis  is  almost  always  rachitic,  and 
generally  contracted  as  well  as  flattened,  so  that  the  want  of 
space  in  the  transverse  diameter  seriously  increases  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  one  of  con- 
siderable risk  to  the  mother.  According  to  Perry,  craniotomy  - 
in  America,  in  70  cases  of  pelves  having  a conjugate  measuring 
2^  inches  and  under,  gave  a mortality  of  38 '5  ^Jor  cent. 

The  recent  improvements  in  Cmsarian  section  have  greatly 
enlarged  its  field  as  compared  with  craniotomy.  The  general 
mortality  is  now  less  that  10  per  cent.,  and  some  expert  and 
experienced  operators  have  obtained  still  more  favourable  results. 
In  335  operations  by  ten  operators,  collected  by  Whitridge 
Williams,  there  were  only  23  deaths,  a mortality  of  6’87  per  cent. 
Deducting  cases  infected  before  operation,  he  arrives  at  a corrected 
mortality  of  4'06  per  cent.  But  in  all  operations  reckoned  as 
Sanger’s  operations,  performed  in  all  co\uitries,  the  mortality, 
according  to  E.  P.  Harris’s  statistics,  up  to  the  end  of  1889,  was 
23 '5  per  cent. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  mortality  of  embryotomy  in  all 
but  extreme  degrees  of  contraction  is  or  ought’  to  be  almost  7iil ; 
but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  statistics  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  show  this. 

In  statistics  from  any  given  institution  the  mortality  of  Ciesarian 
section  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  embryotomy;  bnt  statistics 
of  embryotomy  do  not  show  a greater  or  even  so  great  a safety 
to  the  mothers  as  those  of  Ctesarian  section  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  successful  operators. 
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The  statistics  collected  by  Meriwether*  show  a maternal  mortality 
of  8T  per  cent,  for  embryotomy,  compared  with  one  of  5T  per 
cent,  to  the  mothers  (3 '8  per  cent,  excluding  cases  previously 
infected),  and  4'7  per  cent,  to  the  children  in  Ctesarian  section. 
In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  for  ten  years  up  to  1901, 
there  were  3 deaths  in  33  embryotomies,  or  9 per  cent.  At  the 
Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  from  189G  to  1900,  there  was  1 death 
in  6 cinbiyotomies,  or  16‘6  per  cent.  In  47  embryotomies  recorded 
by  Gusserow  i there  were  3 deaths,  or  G'3  per  cent.  Even  delivery 
by  forceps  or  version  through  a contracted  2)elvis,  has  a mortality 
little  if  at  all  loss  tlian  the  most  hivourable  statistics  of  Ctesarian 
section.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  in  IIG  high 
forceps  cases  previous  to  1885,  there  was  a mortality  to  the  mothers 
of  5’1  per  cent.  ; to  the  children  of  20'G  per  cent.  The  statistics 
of  the  Jolin  Hopkins  Hospital,  Raltimorc,  sliowed  a maternal 
mortality  of  2'8  per  cent,  for  all  operations  for  delivery  in  con- 
tracted pelvis,  and  one  of  3 per  cent,  for  delivery  by  Cmsarian 
section. 

It  may  he  inferred  that  the  field  of  Ciosarian  section  may  now 
be  justly  extended  at  the  expense  of  embryotomy  in  cases  of  con- 
tracted ])elvis,  and  that  a patient  at  or  near  the  full  term  of 
pregnancy  may  rightly  be  advised  to  undergo  Cicsarian  section,  if 
it  can  be  performed  by  an  experienced  operator  in  favourable 
surroundings,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  likely  that  the  delivery 
of  a living  child  through  the  [)elvis  would  bo  impossible,  or  even 
involve  very  serious  dilhculty. 

Induction  of  ])remature  laboui',  however,  in  cases  for  which  it  is 
applicable,  involves  a loss  mortality  to  the  mothers,  and  should 
therefore  Ijc  chosen  in  preference.  For  the  maternal  mortality  is 
estimated  at  not  more  than  1 per  cent.  The  mortality  to  the 
children,  however,  is  as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  and  some  reckon  it 
as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  including  those  cliildren  who  do  not 
survive  more  thfin  a few  months. 

Some  have  claimed  that  embryotomy  must  now  be  regai’ded  as 
a murderous  operation  because  it  destroys  the  child,  and  that 
Cscsarian  section  may  displace  it  altogether;  but  this  conclusion 
is  not  as  yet  justified,  nor  does  it  appear  likely  to  be  so.  lor 
many  embryotomies  are  performed  in  cases  in  which  difficulty  is 
met  with  unexpectedly,  in  which  there  has  been  no  question  of 
arranging  for  Caesarian  section  beforehand,  and  in  which  attempts 
have  been  made  to  deliver  by  forceps.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  mortality  of  Caesarian  section  would  be  far  greater  than  the 
minimum  mortality,  especially  ii  the  surroundings  were  unfavour- 
able. Even  the  interest  of  foetal  lile,  therefore,  may  demand 
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oiiibi-yotomy,  tliat  the  mother  may  have  tlie  better  cliauce  of 
surviving  to  bear  more  children. 

It  is  possible  to  extract  through  the  pelvis  after  craniotomy 
with  a conjugate  diameter  as  small  as  or  even  2 inches,  if  there 
is  a fair  transveree  diameter,  and  room  at  the  sides  of  the  sacral 
promontory.  But  the  risk  of  the  operation  is  then  so  considerable 
that  a skilled  operator  should  rather  choose  Caesarian  section,  even 
after  prolonged  labour,  if  the  surroundings  are  not  too  unfavourable, 
with  a conjugate  less  than  2f  inches. 

Symphysiotomy. — Some  years  ago  symphysiotomy  gave  a lower 
mortality  than  Caesarian  section;  but  it  has  not  shown  itself  capable 
of  the  same  improvement,  and  the  result  is  now  rather  reversed. 
Thus,  American  statistics  collected  by  Harris  in  1894  gave  a 
mortality  of  1T4  per  cent,  for  symphysiotomy,  compared  with 
27 ’3  percent,  for  Caesarian  section.  But  the  more  recent  statistics 
of  Pinard*  give  a mortality  for  symphysiotomy  of  12  per  cent, 
for  the  mothers,  and  15  per  cent,  for  children;  those  of  Charles 
20  per  cent,  for  mothers  and  13  per  cent,  for  children.  These 
are  less  favourable  than  the  results  of  Caesarian  section  recorded 
above  (p.  591).  Italian  statistics  collected  by  Rubinrotand  Abilly 
give  a mortality  for  symphysiotomy  of  12 -5  per  cent,  for  mothers 
and  14'3  per  cent,  for  children;  for  Caesarian  section  11  per  cent, 
for  mothem  and  7'6  per  cent,  for  children. 

Symphysiotomy  has  never  been  much  practised  iu  England  ; 
and  Caesarian  section  should  now  be  preferred  to  it  as  a first  choice. 
But,  if  labour  has  been  protracted,  and  attempts  to  extract  by 
forceps  have  been  made  and  failed,  symphysiotomy  is  likely  to 
involve  a less  risk  than  Caesarian  section.  The  drawbacks  to  the 
ojieration  are  that  it  is  a somewhat  severe  operation  for  the  patient 
to  undergo,  unless  it  is  performed  by  the  subcutaneous  method 
(see  Chapter  XXXVI.),  and  not  a very  easy  one  for  an  inexperienced 
operator  to  perform.  The  clitoris  must  be  divided  from  one  pubic 
bone ; and,  if  there  is  a wide  separation  of  bones,  its  vessels  and 
nerves  may  also  be  divided  or  torn  on  one  side.  Some  cicatricial 
tissue  may  therefore  result  in  this  situation.  There  is  also  the 
possible  risk  of  some  lameness  in  future,  if  the  bones  do  not  unite 
closely,  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  wiring  the  bones. 

The  operation  may  thus  be  offered  to  the  patient  and  her 
husband  as  a means  of  saving  the  life  of  the  child,  at  a slight 
increase  of  risk  to  the  mother,  and  one  which  offers  a much 
better  prospect  of  doing  so  than  version,  forceps  having  failed. 
But  they  cannot  be  blamed,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  if  they 
should  decide  in  favour  of  destruction  of  the  child. 

The  method  of  extraction  after  craniotomy  will  be  described  in 
Chapter  XXXIV.;  the  choice  between  Sanger’s  Caesarian  section 
and  Porro’s  operation,  in  Chapter  XXXV. 
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Indnctiun  of  2)re mature  labour. — By  the  induction  of  premature 
labour,  two  advantages  are  obtained  : first,  the  smaller  size  of  the 
head  ; and  secondl}',  the  more  yielding  consistency  of  the  bones, 
allowing  the  diameter  engaged  in  the  conjugate  to  undergo  a 
greater  reduction  from  pressure.  Benefit  is  thus  gained  both  for 
the  mother  and  the  child.  Labour  is  less  severe  for  the  mother, 
and  there  is  a greater  chance  of  a living  child  being  born  in  those 
cases  in  which  such  a result  is  not  probable  at  the  full  term. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  contraction,  in  which  there  is  a fair 
j)i'Ospect  of  a living  child  being  born  alive  at  full  term,  either 
spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  of  forceps  or  version,  it  is  better 
not  to  induce  labour,  for  the  amount  of  interference  necessary 
for  the  induction  of  labour  does  somewhat  increase  the  risk  to  the 
mother,  although  not  to  such  a great  degree  as  a severe  instru- 
mental deliveiy  would  do.  In  the  flattened  pelvis,  the  scope  of 
the  operation  lies  chiefly  among  conjugate  diameters  varying 
from  .‘H  down  to  inches.  In  the  generally  contracted  pelvis, 
it  may  be  called  for  even  with  a conjugate  above  3|-  inches. 
Since,  however,  the  average  size  of  the  child  varies  in  different 
women,  and  the  transverse  measurements  of  the  pelvis  cannot  be 
e.vactly  estimated,  the  history  of  previous  labours,  when  the 
])atient  is  not  a i)rimiparii,  gives  even  more  information  than  the 
measui-cmcnt  of  the  pelvis.  As  a general  rule,  when  craniotomy 
has  been  required  in  a former  labour  on  account  of  disproportion 
between  the  fljctus  and  the  pelvis,  or  when  the  child  has  been 
still-born,  in  consequence  of  delay  within  the  pelvis,  even  though 
delivered  whole  by  forceps  or  version,  premature  labour  should  be 
induced  in  subsequent  ])regnancies.  A.  primipara,  with  a con- 
jugate of  34  inches  or  more,  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  full  term. 
If  the  patient  is  a multipara,  most  reliance  should  be  placed  upon 
the  history  of  the  more  recent  labours,  since,  in  contracted  pelvis, 
the  difticulty  is  aj)t  to  increase  progressively  with  increased  size 
of  the  children.  If  a female  child  only. has  been  with  difficulty 
extracted  alive  at  term,  it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  induce 
premature  labour  on  a subsequent  occasion,  since  the  difficulty  is 
likely  to  be  greater  if  the  next  child  proves  to  be  a male. 

Some  German  authorities,  as  Litzmann  and  Spiegelberg,  have 
ai-gned  against  the  expediency  of  the  induction  of  premature  labour 
on  the  ground  of  statistics  apparently  showing  the  mortality  to 
children,  as  well  as  to  mothers,  to  be  greater  in  cases  of  premature 
labour  than  in  those  of  labour  at  the  full  term  in  contracted 
pelves.  These  statistics  are  fallacious,  because  they  include  in  the 
latter  class  the  commoner  and  slighter  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction, 
in  which  it  is  admitted  that  the  induction  of  labour  is  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient.  When  different  labours  are  compared  in  the  same 
woman,  in  whom  pelvic  contraction  is  considerable,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  induction  of  labour  are  strikingly  exhibited.  Thus 
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Milne*  roeoiMs  38  induced  premature  labours  in  G women  without 
any  maternal  death,  in  which  35  children  were  born  alive.  In  twelve 
labours  at  term  of  the  same  6 women,  only  1 child  was  born  alive. 

With  a conjugate  less  than  2f  inches  there  is  practically  little 
chance  of  a living  child  being  secured  even  by  induction  of  labour. 
There  is,  however,  just  a possibility  of  it  with  a conjugate  a little 
under  2f  inches,  provided  the  transverse  diameter  is  large  in  pro- 
portion, and  the  pelvis  is  reniform,  with  ample  space  at  the  sides 
of  the  sacrum.  Under  these  circumstances  a trial  of  the  effect  of 
induction  may  be  made.  When  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  a 
living  child  cannot  be  hoped  for,  that  is  to  say,  in  most  pelves 
with  a conjugate  less  than  2f  inches,  it  is  better  to  let  the  patient 
go  to  full  term,  even  if  Csesarian  section  is  refused.  The  extra 
disturbance  and  risk  involved  in  the  induction  of  labour  are 
thereby  avoided.  In  extreme  forms  of  contraction,  as  with  a con- 
jugate of  2i  inches  or  less,  Cmsarian  section  will  now  generally  be 
chosen,  if  there  is  an  opportunity  of  arranging  for  its  performance 
by  an  operator  skilled  in  abdominal  surgery. 

According  to  Barf  the  mortality  to  children  after  induction  of 
pi-emature  labour  is  with  a conjugate  of  6 — 7 cm.  (2‘4 — 2’75 
inches)  80  per  cent. ; with  7 — 8 cm.  (2'75 — 3T5  inches)  53  per 
cent. ; with  8^ — 9 cm.  (3*15 — 3‘5  inches)  12  per  cent.  ; with  9 — 10 
cm.  (3'5 — 3 '95  inches)  8'6  per  cent. 

Bate  for  induction  of  labour. — Although  a child  is  nominally 
regarded  as  viable  at  the  end  of  six  months,  there  is  so  little  chance 
of  its  surviving  if  born  before  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  month, 
that  it  is  not  wmrth  while  to  induce  labour  before  that  time  for  the 
sake  of  the  child.  In  choosing  the  exact  time  in  any  given  case, 
regard  should  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  size  of  the  conjugate  diameter, 
but  to  the  other  dimensions  and  shape  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  amount 
of  difficulty  found  in  extraction  at  term,  and  still  more  to  the 
results  of  induction  on  any  former  occasion.  Thus,  if  labour  has 
been  induced  before,  say  at  the  eighth  month,  and  the  child  has 
been  lost  through  delay  at  the  brim,  it  should  be  induced  earlier 
on  the  next  occasion.  If  it  has  been  induced,  say  at  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  child  has  passed  very  easily,  the  patient  may  be 
allowed  another  time  to  go  a little  longer,  especially  if  the  former 
child  did  not  pi’ove  strong  enough  permanently  to  survive. 

8o  far  as  the  conjugate  diameter  can  be  taken  as  an  indication, 
the  following  may  be  given  as  reasonable  rules : — 

With  a conjugate  of  3.J  inches  induce  lai)0ur  at  the  end  of  the  36lh  week. 


j,  ,,  ,,  30th  , 


34th  ,, 
32nd  „ 
31st  ,, 
30th  „ 


• “Premature  Labour  and  Version,”  Edin.  Med.  Journ.,  Vol.  XXI. 
t L’Ostetrique.  March,  1902. 
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A more  exact  determination  may  be  obtained  by  measuring 
the  size  of  the  foetal  head  in  jjroportioii  to  the  brim  in  the 
particular  case.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  the  date  provisionally 
fixed  for  the  induction,  the  fcctus  should  be  examined  by  abdo- 
minal palpation  by  the  fourth  method  described  at  p.  208.  The 
examiner  ascertains  whether  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  brim,  and, 
if  not,  whether  it  can  be  pressed  down  into  it.  If  lie  cannot 
determine  this  by  the  two  hands  used  externally,  one  or  two 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  passed  into  the  vagina  to  ascertain 
the  level  of  the  head,  while  the  left  hand  is  used  to  press  down 
the  head  from  above.  If  necessary,  the  aid  of  an  assistant  may 
be  employed,  to  exercise  additional  external  pressure.  In  the  case 
of  a fat  patient,  or  one  intolerant  of  manipulation,  an  aneesthetic 
may  bo  required.  'I'lie  examination  is  repeated  at  intervals  of 
a week  or  rather  less.  Aa  soon  as  it  becomes  difficult  to  press 
the  head  down  into  the  brim,  the  time  for  induction  has  arrived. 

Jndvetion  of  uhortion. — AVhen  contraction  is  so  great  that  there 
is  no  hojie  of  obtaining  a viable  child,  and  extraction  after  cranio- 
tomy at  full  term  is  likely  to  be  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  it  is 
better  to  induce  abortion  at  tlic  earliest  opportunity,  especially 
before  the  tenth  week,  unless  the  patient  elects  to  go  to  full  terra, 
with  the  view  of  Cmsarian  section  being  performed  then.  In  the 
middle  months  of  })regnancy  there  is  greater  likelihood  of  difficulty 
arising  from  the  close  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  let  the  patient  go  to  full  term,  if  it  is 
])rohable  that  extraction  after  embryotomy  can  then  be  carried  out 
without  great  difficulty,  for,  after  artificial  abortion,  pregnancy 
may  recur  ([uickly,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  operation  is 
likely  to  lead  to  uterine  disorder. 

'I’he  methods  of  induction  of  premature  labour  and  abortion  will 
he  described  in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Treatment  of  shoulder  and  transverse  'presentations  in  eontracted 
]>elvis. — In  a flattened  pelvis,  as  a rule,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  effect  cephalic  version,  for  delivery  of  the  aftei'-coming  head 
will  probably  be  more  easily  effected  ; and,  if  the  head  were  brought 
to  present,  podalic  version  might  bo  called  for  afterwards.  If, 
however,  the  contraction  is  so  great  that  them  is  no  chance  of 
saving  the  child,  then  the  head  should  be  brought  to  present  if 
possible,  unless  the  alternative  of  Ccesarian  section  is  adopted, 
since  in  considerable  contraction,  craniotomy  with  an  after-coming 
head  is  a more  difficult  and  tedious  operation.  In  the  pelvis 
ajquabiliter  justo  minor  also  the  head  should  always  be  brought 
to  present  if  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


RARE  FORMS  OF  PELVIC  DEFORMITY, 

The  Triradiate  or  Rostrated  (Beaked)  Pelvis. 

This  form  of  pelvis  is  evidently  due  to  the  pushing  inward 
both  of  the  sacrum  with  the  lumbar  spine  and  the  acetabula  toward 
the  centre  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  226).  The  bending  takes  place 
earliest  and  most  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  superior  rami  of  the 
pubes,  as  well  as  near  the  junction  of  the  pubes  and  ischium,  and 


Fig.  226. — Trirailiate  malacosteoii  pelvis  in  extreme  deformity,  viewed  in  tlie 

axis  of  the  brim. 

it  is  in  this  way  that  the  characteristic  beaked  shape  is  produced 
(sec  Fig.  228,  p.  599).  The  shape  of  the  brim  comes  to  resemble  a 
three-rayed  star,  regular  or  irregular,  tlie  anterior  ray  being 
generally  the  narrowest. 

Causation. — The  triradiate  pelvis  is  most  frequently  the  result 
of  osteo-malacia,  or  mollities  ossium.  This  is  a disease  extremely 
rare  in  Britain,  and  still  more  so  in  America,  where  insufficient 
feeding  is  less  common.  It  appears  to  be  endemic  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, especially  Italy  and  near  the  Rhine.  The  main  cause  seems 
to  be  something  unsuitable  in  food  and  sanitary  conditions,  with 
probably  the  addition  of  some  influence  of  climate  and  locality. 
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Osteo-malacia,  like  rickets,  softens  the  bones,  but  it  differs  from 
rickets  in  that,  almost  invariably,  it  softens  them  after  they  have 
attained  maturity,  softens  them  throughout  instead  of  only  at  the 
growing  portions,  and  softens  them  to  much  higher  degree. 

Osteo-malacia  is  almost  confined  to  the  female  sex,  and  is  espe- 
cially associated  with  pregnancy.  This  may  be  explained  in  some 
degree  by  the  expenditure  of  lime-salts  for  the  nutriment  of  the 
foetus.  It  rarely  occurs  in  a first  pregnancy,  more  frequently 
after  repeated  childbirth,  and  is  generally  recurrent  in  repeated 
pregnancies.  Usuall}’  it  is  progressive,  but  sometimes  it  is  ai’rested 
and  the  bones  become  hardened  again  in  their  abnormal  state. 
Tlie  disease  is  a form  of  osteo-myelitis.  The  periosteum  is  gene- 
rally thickened,  soft  hypertrophic  medullary  tissue,  containing  a 


Fig.  227. — The  same  nialacosteon  pelvis  seen  from  the  outlet. 

large  proportion  of  fat,  is  deposited  in  the  bones,  and  the  cal- 
careous salts  are  absorbed.  They  are  believed  to  be  excreted 
through  the  kidneys.  The  result  is  that  the  bones  become  very 
light,  pliant,  soft,  and  friable,  capable  of  being  easily  cut  or 
indented.  In  some  forms  of  the  disease  numerous  spontaneous 
fractures  take  place.  The  disease  sometimes  affects  the  whole 
skeleton,  but  it  may  expend  itself  chiefly  upon  certain  bones.  In 
pregnant  women  the  spine  and  pelvis  are  generally  most  affected. 

Mechanism  of  production  of  the  deformity. — The  reason  why  so 
diflerent  a state  is  produced  from  that  of  the  usual  rachitic  pelvis 
is,  first,  that  the  bones  are  softened  more  uniformly,  and  more 
completely,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  act  as  rigid  beams  or  levers  ; 
secondly,  that  the  woman  is  generally  standing  and  walking,  at 
least  in  the  eai’ly  stage  of  the  disease,  not  constantly  sitting,  as  in 
the  rickets  of  young  children.  In  the  early  stage  the  centre  of  the 
sacrum  sinks  somewhat  into  the  brim,  and  the  acctabula  are  driven 
inward  by  the  inward  pressure  of  the  heads  of  the  femora,  including 
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the  effects  of  muscular  force  and  that  of  pressure  in  lying  on  the 
side  (see  p.  23).  The  bending  takes  place  most  at  the  thinnest 
parts  of  the  bones  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvic  ring,  that  is  in 
the  superior  rami  of  the  pubes,  and  near  the  junction  of  pubes 
and  ischium  (see  Figs.  228,  229).  Thus,  the  acetabula  come  to 
look  more  forward  than  usual  (Fig.  229,  p.  600),  the  pelvis 
becomes  beaked,  and  the  shape  of  the  brim,  in  the  earlier 
stages,  is  a pointed  heart-shape  (Fig.  228),  transverse  contraction 


Fig.  228. — Rostrated  malacosteon  pelvis,  in  earlier  stage  of  deformity. 

predominating.  The  tubera  ischii  are  carried  inward  with  the 
acetabula,  so  contracting  the  outlet  (Fig.  229,  p.  600). 

The  effect  of  the  approximation  of  the  acetabula  is  that  the  out- 
ward leverage  upon  them,  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  body-weight  in 
standing  and  walking,  is  diminished,  and  eventually  converted  into 
an  inward  leverage,  if  the  acetabula  are  brought  nearer  to  the 
middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints  (see  p.  549).  The  same 
reaction  to  the  body-weight,  on  account  of  the  forward  direction  of 
the  acetabula,  comes  to  have  a component  acting  inward  perpendi- 
cular to  the  pelvic  wall,  tending  more  and  more  to  bend  the  ilia,  as 
distortion  progresses.  The  reaction  to  the  body-weight  in  sitting, 
action  on  the  tubera  ischii,  also  comes  to  exercise  an  inward  instead 
of  an  outward  leverage,  as  soon  as  the  tubera  are  nearer  to  the 
middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joints  (see  ]).  549).  Hence  all  the 
forces  causing  distortion  act  at  constantly  increasing  advantage  as 
distortion  progresses.  Eventually  sacrum  and  acetabula  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  as  do  the  tubera  ischii, 
and  the  space  both  of  inlet  and  outlet  is  almost  obliterated.  The 
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sides  of  the  pubic  arch  are  closely  approximated.  Tlie  crests  of  the 
ilia  are  folded  together  and  the  Dist.  Sp.  II.  diminished.  The 
acetabula,  and  with  them  the  ilio-pectiiieal  eminences,  are  also 
forced  upward  by  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight,  so  that  the 
anterior  and  posterior  halves  of  the  pelvic  ring  are  no  longer  in  the 
same  plane.  The  inclination  of  the  pelvis  as  a whole  is  also 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  forward  of  the 
.sacrum  into  the  brim,  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  rachitic  pelvis 
(see  p.  565).  In  extreme  forms  of  distortion,  the  spine  often  yields 


Fig.  229. — llostr.atecl  nialacosteon  pelvis,  seen  from  the  outlet. 

irregularly,  ))roducing  corresponding  irregularity  in  the  pelvis 
(Figs.  226,  227). 

The  contrasts  between  the  flattened  rachitic  and  the  nialacosteon 
jielvis  are  shown  in  the  following  figures  after  Matthews  Duncan, 
following  Meyer,*  and  Tyler  Smith.  Figs.  230,  231,  232  are 
ju’ofile  sections  of  that  part  of  the  true  pelvis  which  is  above  the 
middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum.  The  pelvic  brim  is 
considered  as  divisible  into  two  parts,  one  posterior  and  another 
anterior,  separated  from  each  other  by  a line  drawn  across  the 
pelvis  from  one  ilio-pectineal  eminence  to  another. 

N,  Fig.  230,  is  a section  of  the  normal  pelvis  ; R,  Fig.  231,  of  the 
rachitic  pelvis  ; M,  Fig.  232,  of  the  nialacosteon  pelvis.  The  other 
letters  are  the  same  in  each  figure.  K is  a line  drawn  from  the 
jiromontory  of  the  sacrum,  p,  to  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the 
sacrum,  Av.  c.  is  the  antero-jiosterior  diameter  of  the  brim  ; s,  the 


* Ell.  Moil.  Jouni.,  April,  1856. 
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top  of  the  symphytis  pubis  ; d,  a diagonal  diameter  joining  s and  w. 
T is  the  point  where  the  horizontal  line  joining  the  ilio-peotineal 
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Fig.  230. — Profile  section  of  normal  pelvis.  (After  Matthews  Duncan.) 

eminence  cuts  the  plane  of  section.  The  dotted  lines  t s,  T p 
therefore  show  the  relation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  halves  of 


Fig.  231. — Profile  section  of  rachitic  pelvis. 


the  pelvic  ring  to  each  other,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  normal 
pelvis  (Eig.  230)  they  are  almost  in  the  same  plane. 


Fig.  232. — Profile  section  of  malacosteon  pelvis. 


The  relative  position  of  t in  the  two  other  figures  shows  the  rela- 
tively small  influence  standing  and  walking  have  in  the  flattened 
rachitic  pelvis,  and  their  large  influence  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis. 
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In  the  malacosteon  pelvis  tlie  acetabula  are  displaced  upwards, 
carrying  the  ilio-pectiueal  eminences  with  them,  and  t lies  above 
the  line  p s.  The  two  halves  of  the  pelvis,  therefore,  form  an  angle 
looking  downward.  In  the  rachitic  pelvis,  in  which  the  reactions 
to  the  body-weight  are  chiefly  through  the  tubera  ischii  in  sitting, 
T lies  lower  than  in  the  normal  pelvis,  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
pelvis  form  an  angle  looking  upward. 

Again,  in  the  rachitic  pelvis  (Fig.  231),  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  p,  has  descended,  but  has  described  nearly  an  arc  of  a circle, 


Pig.  233. — Tninsvcrse  .section  of  iioriiiiil  ijolvis.  (After  Mattliews  Duncan.) 

liavilig  the  middle  of  the  third  piece  of  the  sacrum  at  its  centre,  the 
sacrum  not  being  compressible  in  the  direction  of  its  axis.  In 
the  malacosteon  pelvis,  on  the  contrary  (Fig.  232),  the  sacrum 
is  much  shortened  by  compression  in  the  direction  of  its  axis, 
and  the  promontory,  p,  has  in  consetpience  descended  almost 
vertically. 

In  Figs.  233,  234,  235,  transverse  sections  of  the  three  forms 
of  pelvis  are  shown,  p is  the  sacral  promontory,  s the  top  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  i,  i the  projections  of  the  ilio-pectiueal  eminences 
upon  the  plane  of  section.  The  figures  show  the  approximation 
of  p to  s in  the  rachitic  pelvis,  while  the  line  1 1 is  almost  unaltered, 
the  great  approximation  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis  of  p,  i,  i,  the 
three  points  upon  which  pressure  is  made,  towards  each  other  and 
towards  the  centre  of  the  triangle  p,  i,  i,  and  the  rostrated  form  of 
the  anterior  luilf  of  the  malacosteon  pelvis. 
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The  triradiate  rachitic  or  pseudo-malacosteon  pelvis. — 
In  exceptional  cases  of  rickets  a form  of  pelvis  is  produced  closely 


Fig.  234. — Transverse  section  of  rachitic  ])elvis. 

resembling  the  malacosteon  pelvis  (Fig.  236,  p.  604).  For  its  produc- 
tion it  is  necessary  that  the  softening  of  the  bones  should  be  greater 


Fig.  235. — Transverse  section  of  malacosteon  pelvis. 

and  more  general  than  usual,  and  that  the  disea.sc  should  be  pro- 
longed beyond  infancy,  so  tliat  the  child  walks  and  stands  while 
sutfering  from  it.  If  the  child  walks  and  stands  while  the  softening 
is  only  slight,  the  result  is  the  rachitic  generally  contracted  pelvis 
(see  p.  560).  The  distinction  from  the  malacosteon  pelvis  is  made  by 
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the  histoiy,  by  the  signs  of  rickets  in  other  parts,  by  the  small  size 
of  the  pelvis,  especially  of  the  iliac  fossse,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
normal  relation  between  Dist.  Sp.  II.  and  Dist.  Cr.  II.  is  reversed, 
whereas  in  the  malacosteon  pelvis  the  spines  are  approximated.  In 
other  words,  in  the  rachitic  form  the  iliac  fosspo  are  flattened  and 
look  forward,  in  the  malacosteon  they  are  folded  together  (Fig.  228, 
p.  599).  In  the  rachitic  form  also  the  bones  are  not  so  pliable, 
and  there  is  not  the  iri’ogularity  often  seen  in  extreme  degrees  of 
osteo-malacia. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  of  osteo-malacia,  attention  may 
be  attracted  to  the  disease  by  the  occurrence  of  pains  in  the  pelvis 


Fig.  23G. — PHcmlo-inalucosteon  racliitic  pelvis,  viewed  in  the  axis  of  the  brim. 

(Naegele. ) 

and  other  bones.  When  the  deformity  is  established,  diagnosis  is 
easily  made,  in  the  slighter  forms  from  the  beaked  shajDe  of  the 
pubes  and  narrowing  of  the  pubic  arch,  in  severe  form  from  the 
great  narrowing  of  the  outlet  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis  in  addition. 
The  bones  may  be  pliant  under  pressure,  and  there  may  be  defor- 
mities also  of  the  spine  and  other  bones.  The  rachitic  form  is 
diagnosed  by  the  chai’acters  given  above,  and  by  the  bones  being 
hard  and  not  pliant. 

Treatment. — In  the  malacosteon  pelvis  trial  should  always  be 
made  whether  the  bones  may  not  prove  to  be  pliable  enough  to 
allow  the  pelvis  to  be  expanded  by  the  hand  passed  into  the 
vagina,  suSiciently  to  allow  extraction  of  the  foetus.  Failing  this, 
the  choice  will  generally  be  between  embryotomy  and  Cmsariau 
section  (see  Chapter  XXXV.),  although  in  minor  degrees  of 
deformity  it  may  be  possible  to  extract  by  forceps.  Ca'sarian 
section  is  preferable  unless  labour  has  been  greatly  prolonged, 
since  the  ovaries  can  then  be  removed,  and  this  operation  has  been 
found  to  have  a favourable  effect  upon  the  disease. 
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In  the  .psovKlo-nialacosteon  rachitic  pelvis,  with  an  equivalent 
degree  of  deformity,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  prove  impossible  to 
extract  through  the  pelvis,  since  the  pelvis  is  originally  smaller, 
and  the  bones  are  hard  and  not  pliant. 


The  Oblique  Pelvis. 

There  are  three  chief  forms  of  oblique  pelvis  : — the  scoliotic 
oblique  pelvis,  due  to  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine ; the  oblique 
pelvis  due  to  shortness  or  disuse  of  one  leg  ; and  the  oblique 
pelvis  of  Naegele,  due  to  anchylosis  of  one  sacro-iliac  synchon- 
drosis, and  deficiency  of  the  corresponding  wing  of  the  sacrum. 
Thei’e  is  a similar  action  of  certain  forces  in  the  production  of 
all  these. 

The  scoliotic  oblique  pelvis. — In  lateral  curvature  (scoliosis) 
of  the  spine,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrm  are  rotated  to  one  side  in 
the  dorsal  region,  to  the  opposite  side  in  the  lumbar  region. 
Generally  the  deviation  is  to  the  right  in  the  dorsal  region,  being 
due  to  the  over  use  of  the  right  arm,  and  to  the  left  in  the  lumbar 
region.  The  result  is  that  the  line  by  which  the  body-weight  is 
transmitted  to  the  pelvis  is  displaced  to  the  same  side  as  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  one  leg  or  tuber  ischii  has  to  hear 
more  than  its  share  of  the  weight.  The  bones  and  muscles  of  the 
overweighted  leg  often  become  thicker.  Hence  the  inward  thrust 
at  the  acetahulum,  due  to  muscular  action,  is  greater  than  on  the 
other  side,  and  this  is  one  cause  why  the  acetabulum  is  pushed 
inward,  and  the  symphysis  pubis  is  displaced  toward  the  opposite 
side  (Fig.  237,  p.  606). 

Another  cause  is  the  following.  When  the  line  of  body-weight 
is  displaced  much  to  one  side,  it  cuts  the  posterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament  on  one  side  (see  Fig.  13,  p.  12)  instead  of  falling  in  the 
middle  line  between  the  two  ligaments.  A consideration  of  the 
eciuilibrium  of  the  sacral  beam  itself  shows  that  the  result  must 
be  that  more  and  more  strain  is  thrown  ujion  those  fibres  of  the 
ligament  close  to  the  joint,  and  upon  the  “ bite  ” on  the  bony 
surface  which  exists  in  the  joint  itself,  and  is  pressed  more  strongly 
than  usual  against  the  ilium.  Otherwise,  the  over-weighted  end 
of  the  sacrum  would  he  displaced  downward,  away  from  the 
corresponding  ilium.  It  follows  that,  although  the  weight  trans- 
mitted to  the  ilium  on  the  ovei'-weighted  side  is  increased,  the 
posterior  arm  of  the  lever  formed  by  the  innominate  bone  is 
diminished  in  more  than  the  same  proportion.  The  leverage, 
therefore,  is  diminished  on  the  over-weighted  side,  and  that  on  the 
othei  side  preponderates  over  it,  and  displaces  the  symphysis 
pubis  toward  the  under-weighted  side. 

As  soon  as  displacement  of  the  acetabulum  inward  has  begun, 
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the  principle  already  mentioned,  by  which  the  tendency  to  dis- 
placement is  thereby  increased,  comes  into  play  (sec  p.  549),  for 
the  outward  leverage  of  the  reaction  to  body-weight  at  the 
acetabnlnm  is  diminished,  and  may  be  eventually  converted  into 
inward  leverage,  as  in  the  triradiate  pelvis,  if  one  acetabulum  is 
brought  nearer  than  the  corresponding  sacro-iliac  joint  to  the 
middle  line. 

The  other  chief  changes  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
obliquity  are  the  following.  The  wing  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
ilium  on  the  over-weighted  side  are  thickened  and  shortened  from 


Fig.  237.—  Scoliotic  fliittcncd  i)clvi.M.  (After  A.  Martin.) 


the  effect  of  e.xtra  pressure  acting  in  the  axis  of  the  bone.  4’he 
pelvic  brim  is  elevated  on  the  over-weighted  side,  there  is  some 
bulging  inwaz'd  opposite  the  acetabnlnm,  the  crest  of  the  ilium  is 
higher,  the  iliac  fossa  looks  more  inward. 

(ienerally  there  is  in  addition  some  flattening  in  the  scoliotic 
jjelvis.  This  may  be  due  simply  to  Increased  pelvic  inclination  hi 
consequence  of  the  normal  antero-posterior  curves  of  the  spine 
being  exaggerated,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  associated  rickets. 
The  characters  of  the  flattened  pelvis,  rachitic  or  otherwise,  are 
therefore  generally  more  or  less  combined  with  those  mentioned 
above  (see  Fig.  237). 

The  oblique  pelvis  from  shortening  or  disease  of  one 
leg. — This  is  closely  allied  to  the  last  form.  Unless  the  legs  are 
equalised  by  weai’ing  a high  boot,  the  pelvis  is  tilted  downward 
on  the  side  of  the  shortening.  This  displaces  the  line  of  the 
bod}’-weight  toward  that  side,  and  the  shortened  leg  becomes 
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over-weighted.  Oblicpiity  of  the  pelvis  is  2>roduced  by  the  same 
forces  as  in  the  former  case.  There  is  here  also  an  additional 
cause,  namely,  that  from  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis  the  reaction  to 
the  body- weight  at  the  acetabulum  on  the  side  of  the  shortened  leg 
is  inclined  inward  toward  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  (which  normally 
it  is  not),  and  therefore  has  a component  producing  an  inward 
thrust.  The  scoliosis  of  the  spine,  secondary  to  the  tilting  of  the 
pelvis,  will  still  further  increase  the  effect. 

A similar  effect  is  produced  when  the  function  of  one  leg  is 
destroyed,  as  by  amputation,  disease  of  hip-joint  or  other  parts. 


Fig.  238. — Oblique  pelvis,  from  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  and  disuse  of 

right  leg. 

fracture,  or  unreduced  dislocation,  and  the  patient  stands  and 
walks  with  the  remaining  leg  and  a crutch.  The  effects  of  over- 
weight are  then  manifested  on  the  side  of  the  sound  leg  and 
the  symphysis  pubis  is  displaced  toward  the  opposite  side.  In 
Fig.  2.38  is  shown  an  oblique  pelvis  due  to  the  disease  and 
anchylosis  of  one  hip-joint.  The  iitrophy  of  the  pelvic  bones, 
pubes  and  ischium,  on  the  side  which  bears  no  weight,  is  in 
this  case  very  marked. 

The  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele. — 'I’he  essential  characters 
of  this  pelvis  are  that  there  is  complete  anchylosis  of  one  sacro- 
iliac joint,  causing  bony  union  between  the  sacrum  and  innominate 
bone,  and  an  absence  or  imperfect  development  of  that  wing  of  the 
sacrum  which  is  anchylosed.  It  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the 
joint  in  early  infancy,  or  to  caries  affecting  its  neighbourhood. 
Maegele,  however,  himself  considered  that  the  deformity  is  the 
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resiilt  of  :m  original  anomaly  of  development,  because  there  is 
generally  no  history  of  disease,  nor  evidence  of  it  in  the  appear- 
ance of  tlie  bones,  and  because  the  bony  fusion  is  complete.  In 
the  case  of  anchylosis  of  the  joint  produced  by  inflammation  later 
in  childliood,  a less  complete  form  of  the  Naegele  obliquity  may 
result  * (Fig.  240,  p.  610). 

Caumtion. — The  deformity  is  produced  in  the  following  way. 
Complete  bony  union  liaving  been  formed  between  the  sacrum 
and  tlie  ilium  at  a very  early  period,  the  wing  of  the  sacrum  is 
unalfle  to  grow  with  the  rest  of  the  pelvis,  and  remains  unde- 
veloped. 'I’he  growth  of  the  ilium  is  not  affected  in  the  same  \vay 
because  the  synostosis  does  not  affect  its  growing  extremities, 
'file  leverage  of  the  innominate  bone  on  the  affected  side  is 
entirely  destroyed,  and  the  w’eight  of  the  body  on  that  side  is 
transmitted  through  the  bony  union,  lienee,  since  the  ilium  is 
not  subjected  to  the  usual  bending  force,  its  inner  border  on  the 
affected  side,  which  forms  a part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  remains 
almost  absolutely  straight  (see  Fig.  239),  instead  of  becoming 
more  sharply  curved  than  usual,  as  in  the  other  forms  of  oblique 
])elvis  (f'ig.  237,  p.  GOG,  and  Fig.  238,  p.  GOT).  This  peculi- 
arity is  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  theory 
as  to  the  leverage  action  of  the  innominate  bone.  The  obliquity 
of  the  pelvis  results  from  two  causes:  first,  the  deficiency  of  the 
sacral  wing ; secondly,  the  anchylosis.  This  first  calls  out  forces 
similar  to  those  which  act  in  the  tw'o  other  forms  of  oblique  pelvis. 
The  line  of  body-weight  falls  nearer  to  the  acetabulum  and  tuber 
ischii  on  the  affected  side.  Hence  the  leg  on  that  side  is  over- 
weighted, the  muscles  hypertrophied  in  comi^arison  with  those  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  inward  pressure  at  the  acetabulum,  due  to 
muscular  action,  is  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  outward 
leverage  I at  the  acetabulum,  due  to  the  reaction  to  the  body- 
weight,  is  diminished,  because  the  direction  of  this  reaction,  pro- 
jected on  a plane  parallel  to  the  brim,  does  not  fall  so  much 
outside  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  as  usual. 

In  consequence  of  the  anchylosis,  the  leverage  exerted  by  the 
posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  on  the  innominate  bone  on  the 
sound  side  (see  Fig.  18,  p.  23),  being  unopposed,  draws  over  the 
sym])hysis  pubis  toward  the  sound  side,  and  thus  forms  an 
additional  force  causing  obliquity.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
the  two  causes  has  the  greatest  influence  in  causing  the  oblique 

* See  Champneys  : “On  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  a child  with  left 
sacro-iliac  synostosis,”  Obstei.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXIV. 

t It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pressure  of  the  reaction  to  the  body-weight 
is  directed  neither  outward  nor  inward,  but  vertically  upward.  It  has,  howe'Ci, 
the  effect  of  an  outward  leverage  upon  the  acetabulum,  because  it  acts  upon  t le 
innominate  bone  as  upon  a lever  hinged  at  the  sacro-iliac  synchondro.sis  (see 

pp.  21,  22). 
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shiij)e.  Probably  the  deficiency  of  the  sacral  wing  has  most,  since 
an  obliquity  as  great  as  that  of  the  Naegele  pelvis  may  result 
without  any  unilateral  action  of  the  leverage  of  the  posterior 
sacro-iliac  ligaments  (see  Fig.  238,  p.  607).  But  the  effect  of  the 
unilateral  leverage  is  shown  in  the  straightness  of  the  ilio  pectineal 
line  near  the  anchylosed  joint,  as  already  mentioned. 

The  more  obliquity  has  been  already  produced  by  the  action  of 
these  two  causes,  the  more  the  forces  tend  to  increase  the  obliquity 
according  to  the  principle  which  has  been  already  explained  (see 
pp.  549,  550).  P’'or  the  outward  leverage  due  to  the  reaction  to 
the  body-weight  at  the  acetabulum  may  be  eventually  converted 


Fig.  239. — Oblique  pel  ns  of  Naegele. 


into  an  inward  leverage,  if  the  acetabulum  has  been  brought  nearer 
to  the  middle  line  than  the  sacro-iliac  joint. 

Other  resulting  changes  in  the  pelvis  are  that  the  affected  side 
is  elevated,  the  ilium  is  shortened  and  thickened  from  excessive 
pressure  in  the  a.xis  of  the  bone,  the  crest  is  elevated  and  the  iliac 
Ibssa  looks  more  inward.  The  last  peculiarity  is  more  marked, 
being  partially  due  to  failure  of  leverage  acting  on  the  ilium. 
Owing  to  the  synostosis  on  one  side,  that  sinking  forward  of  the 
sacrum  between  the  ilia,  which  normally  takes  place  in  the  advance 
fiom  infancy  to  adult  life,  can  only  occur  on  the  sound  side.  Thus 
is  produced  a turning  of  the  anterior  face  of  the  sacrum  toward 
the  affected  side,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  distorted  pelvis,  but 
in  reference  to  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body.  The  pubic  arch  is 
narrowed,  from  one  tuber  ischii  being  inverted,  and  faces  somewhat 
toward  the  deformed  side  (see  Fig.  239). 

There  is  an  important  difference  as  regards  the  tuber  ischii  from 
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other  forms  of  oblique  pelvis.  In  the  scoliotic  pelvis  (see  Fig.  237, 
p.  606)  this  is  everted  in  the  usual  way  from  the  reaction  to  the 
body-weight  acting  on  the  tuber  ischii  in  sitting  (see  p.  25), 
especially  since  the  pelvis  generally  partakes  of  the  flattened 
character,  and  this  side  has  to  bear  more  than  its  share  of  the 
weight.  In  Naegele’s  oblique  pelvis,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  sacral  wing,  and  the  straightness  of  the  innomi- 
nate bone,  the  tuber  ischii  initiallj^  falls  very  little  outside  the 
line  joining  the  junction  of  the  innominate  bone  with  the  sacrum 
and  ])ubes.  The  tcndenc}’  to  rotate  the  lower  part  of  the  innomi- 
nate bone  outward  on  ati  axis  passing  through  these  junctions 


Fig.  240. — An  oblitinc  pelvis  of  Naegele,  in  wliicli  the  distortion 
is  only  slight. 

is  therefore  much  diminished,  and  the  tuber  ischii,  which  is 
always  drawn  inward  by  the  tension  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ment remains  inverted,  as  compared  with  that  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  so  contracts  the  pelvic  outlet.  The  same  counter-pressure  on 
the  tuber  ischii,  since  the  tuber  is  often  nearer  the  middle  line  than 
the  synostosis  of  sacrum  and  ilium,  tends  also  to  rotate  the  anterior 
end  of  tlie  innominate  bone  inward  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
brim  through  that  synostosis.  The  former  of  those  two  effects 
depends  upon  the  component  of  the  counter-pressure  resolved  per- 
pendicularly to  the  plane  of  the  brim,  the  latter  iq)on  the  component 
resolved  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  as  explained  at 
pp.  25,  26.  Thus  the  effect  of  sitting,  as  well  as  standing,  tends 
to  increase  the  obliquity. 

In  all  the  forms  of  oblique  pelvis,  the  ilio-pectineal  line  on  the 
under-weighted  or  less  contracted  side  has  its  curvature  diminished 
at  the  posterior  part,  and  increased  at  tlie  anterior  part.  Not  only 
is  the  ilium  on  the  over-weighted  side  shortened  and  thickened  by 
excessive  pressure  in  its  axis,  but  the  same  effect  is  jirodnccd  also 
on  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubes  which  forms  tlie  opposite 
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(Huulraiit  of  tlic  pelvic  l)rim,  for,  being  ijamllel  to  the  ol)li(pie 
(liameter  which  is  iiudergoing  compression,  tliis  is  also  subject  to 
extra  pressure  in  its  axis. 

In  all  forms  of  oblique  pelvis,  one  oblique  diameter  of  the  brim 
is  shortened  and  the  other,  if  anything,  lengthened.  Also 'the 
greatest  shortening  affects  the  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  on  the  over- 
weighted side.  The  shortening  and  the  general  contraction  are 
much  the  greatest  in  Naegele’s  pelvis,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
the  sacral  wing  and  the  contraction  of  the  outlet.  A pelvis  approxi- 
mating in  shape  to  Naegele’s  pelvis,  may  be  produced  if,  without  au}^ 
anchylosis,  but  in  consequence  of  caries,  disease  of  the  joint,  or  any 
other  cause,  one  wing  of  the  sacrum  is  less  developed  than  the  other. 

Diagnosis. — Scoliosis  of  the  spine  or  an  affection  of  one  leg  will 
attract  attention  to  the  probable  pelvic  obliquity.  A Naegele’s 
pelvis  may  easily  be  overlooked  unless  special  examination  is  macle. 
A difference  in  the  distance  from  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
posterior  superior  iliac  sjhne,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  sacrum  to  the 
tuber  ischii  on  the  two  sides,  is  the  best  sign  of  deficiency  of  one 
wing  of  the  sacrum.  If  the  woman  is  made  to  stand  upright  and 
a plumb-line  is  let  fall  from  a sacral  spine,  and  another  from  the 
symphysis  pubis,  a line  joining  the  two  will  deviate  from  the  mesial 
plane  in  an  oblique  pelvis.  The  best  test  is,  however,  vaginal 
examination.  If  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is  reached,  it  will 
be  found  to  deviate  to  one  side,  and  the  diminished  lateral  space 
on  that  side  will  be  detected.  Certain  external  oblique  or  diagonal 
measurements  may  be  compared  on  the  two  sides,  but  too  much 
reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  this  comparison.  The  following 
characters  are  given  by  Naegele  for  the  Naegele  pelvis  : — 

1.  The  distance  from  the  tuber  ischii  of  the  deformed  side  to  the 
posterior  superior  spine  of  the  opposite  ilium  is  shorter  than  its 
fellow. 

2.  The  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  deformed 
side  to  the  opposite  posterior  superior  spine  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

3.  The  distance  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  deformed 
side  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

4.  The  distance  from  the  great  trochanter  on  the  deformed  side 
to  the  opposite  posterior  superior  spine  is  shorter  than  its  fellow. 

5.  The  distance  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  posterior 
superior  spine  on  the  deformed  side  is  longer  than  its  fellow. 

In  all  these,  except  No.  3,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  diagonal 
measurements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  posterior  extremity  of  that 
measurement  which  exceeds  its  fellow  is  on  the  side  of  the  anchylosis. 

Mechanism  of  labour,  'fhe  mode  in  which  the  head  enters 
the  brim  varies  according  to  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  pelvis. 
If  the  deformity  is  slight,  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  enters  in 
the  longer  oblique  diameter.  If  one  sacro-cotyloid  diameter  is 
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greatly  contracted  the  corner  of  the  brim  whicli  it  slmts  oft’  cannot 
be  utilised  by  the  head  at  all.  The  long  diameter  then  enters  in 
a diameter  approximating  to  the  shorter  oblique  (see  Fig.  237, 
p.  606,  and  240,  p.  610),  but  having  its  anterior  end  nearer  to  the 
symphysis  pnbis. 

Prognosis. — Naegele’s  oblique  pelvis  causes  great  difficulty  in 
delivery.  According  to  Litzmann’s  statistics,  out  of  28  mothers 
there  were  22  deaths  ; and  31  children  were  stillborn  out  of  41 
cases,  'rhe  scoliotic  pelvis  when  combined  with  the  rachitic  type, 
may  also  cause  great  difficult}'.  While  Naegele’s  oblique  pelvis  is 
very  rare,  slight  degrees  of  obliquity,  in  combination  with  flattening 
of  the  pelvis,  are  relatively  common. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  two  forms  of  oblique  pelvis,  if  the 
cystortion  is  moderate,  forceps  may  be  tried,  and,  if  they  fail, 
craniotomy  ])erformed.  It  is  not  desirable,  as  a rule,  to  perform 
version,  unless  the  flattening  of  the  pelvis  preponderates  over  its 
obliquity.  But  if  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  does  not  appear 
to  lie  in  the  best  available  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  version  may  be 
])crformed,  tlie  leg  brought  down  being  so  chosen  as  to  bring  the 
licad  into  the  opposite  oblique  diameter,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  considerable  obliquity,  the  longer  oblique  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  does  not  give  most  room  for  the  head.  If  the  head 
cannot  be  brought  through,  perforation  of  the  after-coming  head 
must  be  performed. 

In  the  oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be 
greater  at  the  brim  and  still  more  at  the  outlet.  Cajsarian  section 
is  generally  ju’cferable  as  a first  choice.  Symphysiotomy  might  be 
performed  after  prolonged  labour,  if  only  a little  more  space  is 
required,  otherwise  craniotomy. 

hrhiopnhiotomy. — Prof.  Pinard  of  Paris  has  successfully  per- 
formed the  new  operation  of  ischiopnbiotomy  in  an  oblique  pelvis 
of  Nicgcle.  'I'he  two  rami  of  the  pelvis  are  sawn  through  on  the 
diseased  side  between  ])ubcs  and  ischium.  The  sympliysis  pnbis 
is  thus  allowed  to  rotate  outward  upon  the  sacro-iliac  joint  of  the 
sound  side,  as  the  two  pubic  bones  do  in  symphysiotomy.  The 
gap  thus  obtained  is  supposed  to  l)c  better  placed  for  allowing  the 
head  to  pass  than  if  it  were  at  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  opera- 
tion should  only  be  considered  if  it  is  desired  to  save  the  child  after 
prolonged  labour  or  attempts  to  extract  through  the  pelvis. 


Ti{ansveiiskta'  Contracted  Pelvis. 

4’here  are  two  most  marked  forms  of  the  transversely  con- 
tracted pelvis,  namely,  the  transversely  contracted  jjel vis  of  Robert 
(Fig.  241,  p.  613),  due  to  anchylosis  of  both  sacro-iliac  joints,  and 
the  kyphotic  pelvis  (Fig.  243,  p.  615). 

Transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Robert. — Tlie  mode  of 
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foruicitiou  of  this  tlefoniiity  luis  to  bo  oousiclci’ctl  iii  closo  coiiiiootiou 
with  the  obliquely  contracted  pelvis  of  Naegele.  The  difference 
is  that,  in  Robert’s  j^elvis,  the  anchylosis  affects  both  sacro-iliac 
synchondroses,  and  consequently  development  of  both  wings-  of 
the  sacrum  fails.  Hence  tiiero  is  no  inequality  from  unilateial 
action,  but  the  other  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  action  of  leverage 
on  the  ilia,  and  the  want  of  the  transverse  width  given  to  the  pelvis 
bj"  the  sacrum,  are  apparent.  Not  only  does  the  widening  of  the 
pelvis  usually  caused  by  the  leverage  exercised  by  the  posterior 
sacro-iliac  ligaments  fail,  but  the  outward  leverages  at  the  acetabula, 
due  to  the  reactions  to  the  body-weight  (see  p.  5-f9),  are  diminished. 


Fig.  241. — Transversely  contracted  pelvis  of  Robert. 


the  acetabula  being  nearer  to  the  middle  than  usual.  Ou  both 
sides  the  inner  border  of  the  ilium  which  forms  part  of  the  ilio- 
peetineal  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  thus  the  transverse  narrowing, 
due  to  the  want  of  the  ala)  of  the  sacrum,  is  increased.  Both 
tubera  ischii  are  inverted,  instead  of  one,  as  in  Naegele’s  oblique 
pelvis,  and  hence  the  outlet  is  contracted  even  more  than  the  inlet 
(see  p.  550),  the  pubic  arch  is  very  acute,  and  the  pelvis  somewhat 
funnel-shaped.  The  distance  between  the  tubera  ischii  may  not  be 
more  than  two  inches.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  brim 
is  about  normal,  the  transverse  much  contracted.  The  iliac  fossa) 
arc  more  upright  than  usual,  but  flat  and  directed  anteriorly.  In 
described  pelves  of  tliis  kind,  the  sacrum  has  been  deeply  sunk 
between  the  ilia ; and  the  concavity,  in  transverse  section,  of  the 
anterior  surface  converted  into  a convexity.  This  does  not  seem 
explained  by  the  mode  of  production  of  the  deformity,  but 
may  have  been  due  to  a .softening  of  the  sacrum  by  the  diseased 
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condition  of  the  bone  which  produced  the  double  anchylosis,  or 
else  to  an  exaggerated  pelvic  inclination. 

Robert’s  pelvis  is  extremely  rare,  and  only  about  eight  well- 
marked  pelves  of  this  kind  have  been  described.  The  difficulty  in 
delivery  which  it  causes  is,  as  might  be  expected,  much  greater  than 
even  in  Naegclc’s  oblique  pelvis.  Of  the  eight  cases  above  men- 
tioned, the  women  were  delivered  iu 
six  by  (•icsarian  section.  In  two  they 
Avere  delivered  by  craniotomy,  but 
died  after  parturition  in  both 
cases.  * 

The  diagnosis  would  be  easily  made 
by  the  great  contraction  of  the  outlet, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  transverse 
diameters  (Dist.  Sp.  11.  and  Dist. 
Cr.  11.). 

1 have  met  with  one  instance  in 
Avhich  a similar  transverse  contraction 
of  the  pelvis  was  pi’oduced  apparently 
not  so  much  by  absence  of  the  wings 
of  the  sacrum  as  by  extreme  stunting 
iu  development  of  the  whole  bone, 
which  was  less  than  half  its  normal 
length  as  Avell  as  very  narrow,  while 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
pelvis  was  normal.  The  transverse 
diameter  of  the  outlet  between  the 
tubei'a  ischii  was  less  than  two  inches. 
The  shortness  of  the  sacrum,  how- 
ever, allowed  more  space  than  usual 
behind  the  tubera.  Delivery  was 
effected  by  the  cephalotribe  after 
craniotomy,  without  vej-y  great  diffi- 
culty, entirely  through  the  posterior 
half  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  the 
patient  did  well. 

Treatment. — Ctesarian  section  is 


Fig.  242. — Figure  of 
with  ky  pliotic  i)elvis. 
Sufger-Buel. ) 


woiiiaii 

(After 


best  as  a primary  choice.  It  may  l)e  possible  to  extract  by  the 
cephalotribe,  the  blades  being  kept  exactly  lateral,  if  the  outlet 
allows  sufficient  space  to  apply  it. 

The  kyphotic  pelvis.  -The  kyphotic  ])elvis  is  a form  of 
transversely  contracted  pelx’is  resulting  from  kyphosis  (curvatuie 
witli  the  concavity  forward)  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  witli  the 
sacrum.  (Fig.  242.)  This  is  generally  the  consequence  of  caries 
in  that  situation  leading  to  a falling  togethci’  and  fusing  of  the 
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bodies  of  the  vertebra).  Frequently,  there  is  a compensatory 
lordosis  (curvature  with  the  convexity  forward)  in  the  dorsal  region. 
Wlien  this  is  the  case  the  natural  curves  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
region  are  exactly  reversed.  If  not,  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim 
is  almost  perpendicular  to  the  general  axis  of  the  spine,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  243.  Hence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
the  body  in  standing  or  sitting,  the  pelvic  brim  must  be  almost 
horizontal  instead  of  being  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of 
55°  or  60°.  Even  wdien  the  kyphosis  is  somewhat  compensated 
by  a lordosis  above,  the  pelvic  inclination  must  be  gi’eatly 


Fig.  243. — Kyphotic  pelvis. 


diminished.  The  vertical  space  in  the  abdomen  is  much  diminished, 
the  ribs  being  approximated  to  the  iliac  crests.  The  resulting 
figure  is  shown  in  Fig.  242. 

Mechanism  of  production  of  the  deformity. — All  the 
peculiarities  of  the  kyphotic  pelvis  are  explained  by  the  abolition 
or  diminution  of  the  pelvic  inclination.  The  weight  of  the  body 
instead  of  tending  to  force  the  sacrum  downward  into  the  brim, 
tends  only  to  force  it  in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx.  Thus  the 
action  of  the  leverage  of  the  innominate  bone  in  widening  the 
pelvis  is  almost  or  entirely  abolished,  and  the  inw'ard  thrust  at 
the  acetabula  due  to  muscular  action  is  unopposed.  Thus  the 
pelvis  is  flattened  transversely  and  elongated  antero-posteriorly, 
like  a monkey’s  pelvis  (see  Fig.  10,  p.  7).  Narrowness  already 
existing  to  some  extent,  the  effect  of  sitting  in  everting  the  tubera 
ischii  (see  p.  5.o0)  is  diminished  or  even  rcver.sed,  while  that  of  the 
tension  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  in  inverting  them  is 
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increased  in  consequence  of  tlie  antero-posterior  lengthening  of 
the  pelvis.  The  tubera  and  spines  of  the  ischium  are  thus 
approximated  and  the  pubic  arch  narrowed. 

In  standing,  the  weight  of  the  bodj’^  is  transmitted  to  the  pelvis 
much  further  back  than  usual  iii  reference  to  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  heads  of  the  femora.  It  can  only  be  balanced  on  the 
heads  of  the  femora  by  a general  inclination  of  the  spine  forward, 
a position  calling  for  more  muscular  effort  to  maintain  than  the 
normal  position  of  the  spine,  namely,  one  coinciding  on  the  whole 
with  a vertical  line,  the  curve  falling  alternately  in  front  and 
behind.  To  avoid  this  muscular  effort,  in  the  position  of  “ stand- 
ing at  ease,”  more  strain  than  usual  is  thrown  upon  the  ilio- 
femoral ligaments,  attached  to  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  the  upper  border  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  spine  is 
thus  rendered  more  erect.* 

The  result  of  the  over-action  of  the  ligaments  is  shown  by 
increased  bony  jn'ominenccs  in  these  situations  (see  Fig.  243). 

'I'lie  effect  of  this  increased  tension  tends  to  rotate  the  innominate 
l)onc  on  an  axis  passing  through  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  sym- 
physis  ])tibis,  inverting  still  more  the  lower  part  of  the  innominate 
l)one,  tlie  tuber  and  sj)ine  of  the  ischium,  and  everting  the  upper 
part  with  the  iliac  fossm.  As  regards  the  sacrum  itself  the  results 
of  tlie  altered  direction  of  the  body-weight  are  that  the  transverse 
ccjiicavity  is  greater  than  in  the  normal  adult  pelvis,  the  antero- 
posterior concavity  less.  The  promontory  is  not  rotated  forward, 
but  rather  the  lower  extremity,  partly  from  the  traction  of  the 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  partly  from  the  falling  together  of  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra).  The  iliac  fossa)  are  everted,  looking 
upward  and  forward,  and  the  S-sha])cd  curve  of  the  crest  is  slight. 

This  result,  like  the  inversion  of  the  tuber  and  spine  of  the 
ischium,  follows  from  the  altered  effect  of  sitting,  and  the  traction  £ 

of  the  ilio-femoral  ligaments.  In  some  cases  the  sacrum  is  very  M 

narrow,  a result  probably  due  to  the  disease  which  led  to  the  f 

kypho.sis.  w 

'I'he  final  I'csult  is  that  at  the  brim  there  is  alteration  of  shajje  { 

but  no  contraction  of  importance,  while  at  the  outlet  contraction  1 

may  be  very  considerable.  Unless  the  sacrum  is  narrowed,  the  ^ 

brim  is  actually  larger  than  normal,  from  the  eversion  of  the  * 

upper  part  of  the  innominate  bones.  m 

Mechanism  of  labour. — It  might  be  expected  that  the  long  J 
diameter  of  the  head  would  enter  the  long  diameter  of  the  brim,  and 
it  doubtless  does  so,  when  it  fits  the  brim  at  all  tightly,  a result 
which  can  only  happen  when  there  is  a considerable  narrowing 

* It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  say  tliat  tlie  rotation  of  the  pelvis  backward,  to 
bring  about  the  diminished  inclination,  puts  these  ligaments  on  the  stretch.  If 
this  were  all,  the  ligaments  would  doubtlefss  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
position  of  the  pelvis. 
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of  sacrum  or  general  coutractioii,  iii  addition  to  the  kypliosis. 
But  it  is  most  frequently  found  that  the  long  diameter  enters 
obliquely  or  even  transversely,  since  it  finds  room  to  pass  easily 
even  the  smaller  transverse  diameter,  and  its  direction  is  there- 
fore determined  by  that  of  the  foetus  in  utero  (see  p.  187).  The 
difficulty  generally  begins  when  the  head  approaches  the  outlet. 
Here  the  head  is  often  unable  to  use  the  anterior  p»art  of  the 
space,  on  account  of  the  approximation  of  the  tubera  ischii  (see 
Fig.  243,  p.  615).  It  frequently  descends  transversely,  or  with 
the  occiput  rotating  somewhat  backward,  and  passes  through  the 
outlet  entirely  behind  the  tubera  ischii.  This  mode  of  delivery 
resembles  that  which  is  usual  with  the  lower  animals.  The 
joints  in  this  form  of  pelvis  have  not  unfrequently  been  found 
somewhat  yielding,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in  some  cases  space 
between  the  tubera  ischii  has  been  gained  by  widening  of  the 
pubic  arch.  If  the  head  passes  the  bony  outlet  in  a transverse 
position  or  nearly  so,  the  occiput  may  afterwards  rotate  forwards 
under  the  pressure  of  the  soft  parts.  In  some  cases  a com- 
pensatory lordosis,  when  situate  very  low  down,  has  formed  a 
projection  overhanging  the  brim,  and  impeding  the  descent  of  the 
head  into  it. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  will  be  made  by  the  recognition 
of  the  spinal  deformity,  by  the  contraction  of  the  outlet,  especially 
the  small  distance  between  the  tubera  and  spines  of  the  ischium, 
found  on  vaginal  examination,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum. 

Prognosis. — In  the  statistics  collected  by  Champneys*  of 
32  labours  occurring  to  20  mothers,  the  results  were  that  9 
mothers  died,  that  is  to  say  45  per  cent,  of  the  mothers,  or  28T 
per  cent,  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  labours;  13  children  died, 
or  40‘6  per  cent.  These  results  doubtless  give  a higher  mor- 
tality than  the  average,  the  gravest  cases  having  been  recorded. 
Not  unfrequently  labour  is  terminated  naturally  without  great 
difficulty. 

Treatment. — It  will  very  rarely  happen  that  interference  is 
called  for,  in  head  ];resentations,  until  the  head  has  descended  far 
into  the  pelvis.  If  in  any  case  assistance  is  required  while  the  head 
is  in  the  brim,  or  high  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  action  of 
forceps  is  more  favourable  than  in  the  flattened  pelvis,  since  the 
compression  of  the  head  produced  by  them  is  exactly  in  that  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  where  compression  is  wanted,  namely  in  the  transverse. 
Hence,  in  head  presentations,  version  should  never  be  performed. 
I orceps  should  be  tried,  if  tliere  appears  to  be  a fair  prospect  of 
delivery  by  their  means.  If  craniotomy  is  found  necessary,  extraction 


* Sec  C'liainpneys  : 
Vol.  XXV. 


“The  Obstetrics  of  the  Kyphotic  Pelvis.” 


Obstet.  Trans., 
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by  the  ceplialotribe  has  an  advantage  similar  to  that  of  extraction 
by  forceps.  The  blades  of  the  ceplialotribe  being  kept  lateral,  the 
compression  exercised  is  precisely  in  the  direction  most  required. 
The  head  flattened  in  the  grasp  of  the  instrument  may  pass  in  part 
between  the  tubera  ischii,  even  when  the  distance  between  these 
is  not  above  2 inches.  If  the  outlet  does  not  give  room  for  the 
jiassage  of  a living  child,  Caisarian  section  may  be  preferred 
as  a first  choice,  especially  if  there  is  not  a space  measuring 
2^  inches  in  its  smallest  diameter,  and  at  least  3A  inches  in  a 
diameter  bisecting  the  former  at  right  angles.  But  it  is  probably 
always  possible  to  deliver  through  the  pelvis.  Symphysiotomy  will 

afford  a greater  relative  in- 
crease of  room  than  in  a flat- 
tened pelvis.  Induction  of 
pi  emature  labour  will  be  desir- 
able in  case  of  any  considerable 
contraction  of  the  outlet,  if 
the  patient  comes  under  obser- 
vation before  full  term,  and  the 
alternative  of  Caesarian  section 
is  not  preferred. 

The  high  assimilation 
pelvis. — Tins  title  has  been 
given  to  the  pelvis  resulting 
from  a fusion  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra  with  the  sacrum,  so 
tliat  the  sacrum  is  made  up  of 
six  vci’tebrac  instead  of  five. 
In  consequence,  the  sacro-ver- 
tebral  angle  and  the  inclination 
of  the  pelvis  are  diminished. 
The  effect  is  a pelvis  of  which 
tlie  transverse  and  conjugate  diameters  at  the  brim  are  nearly 
eciual,  or  whicli  may  be  slightly  contracted  transversely  ihe 
lower  parts  of  the  innominate  bone  are  somewhat  inverted,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  saernm  tilted  forward,  so  that  the  pelvis  is 
somewhat  funnel-shaped,  but  less  so  than  the  kyphotic  pelvis 
Thus  obstruction  to  labour  may  occur  at  the  outlet,  especially  d 
there  is  some  general  contraction  in  addition.  In  the  low 
assimilation  pelvis,  the  first  sacral  vcrtebi-a  is  assimilated  to  the 
lumbar  spine,  and  the  sacrum  consists  of  only  four  veitcbia. 
This  nclvis  does  not  lead  to  obstruction  in  labour. 

The  bed-ridden  pelvis.-The  bed-ridden  pelvis  is  ana  ogoiis 
to  the  kyphotic  pelvis  in  the  shape  of  the  brim,  but  the  out  c , i 
not  contracted  in  the  same  way,  as  there  is  less  . 

the  tubera  ischii  and  narrowing  of  the  pubic  arch.  I here  is  . ■ 
to  be  some  general  contraction  as  well  as  alteration  ol  sliaj  l, 


Fig.  214. — Pelvis  of  a woman  who  had 
been  bedridden  from  infancy  up  to 
the  age  of  31.  (After  Biittner.) 
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since  the  disease  whicli  obliged  the  child  to  lie  in  bed  during  the 
yeara  of  development  is  likely  to  have  interfered  with  nutrition. 
The  explanation  of  the  shape  appears  to  be  that  in  the  absence  of 
sitting,  as  well  as  standing  and  walking,  the  leverage  effects  of  the’ 
reactions  to  tlie  body-weight  in  widening  the  pelvis  are  abolished. 
Hence,  the  sacrum  growing  less  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  pelvis, 
the  brim  is  relatively  narrower  transversely  than  that  of  a foetus 
or  child,  and  the  outlet  remains 
som e w h at  f u nnel -sh  aped . 

The  spondylolisthetic  pel- 
vis.— In  the  spondylolisthetic 
pelvis  (Fig.  246,  p.  620),  the  body 
of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  dis- 
located forward  upon  the  sacrum. 

The  other  lumbar  vertebrae  are 
carried  forward  with  it,  hanging 
over  and  projecting  into  the  brim. 

The  available  conjugate  diameter 
is  thus  greatly  reduced,  and  is 
measured,  not  to  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  but  to  one  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

A hollow  is  formed  in  the  body 
above  the  sacrum.  The  stature  is 
diminished,  the  abdomen  shortened, 
and  the  ribs  approximated  to  the 
iliac  crests.  The  resulting  figure  is 
shown  in  Fig.  245. 

Causation. — This  dislocation  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae  is  pi-oduced 
after  birth  by  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
it  is  due  to  a fall  or  injury.  The 
displacement  is  normally  prevented 
by  the  locking  between  the  articu- 
lating processes  of  the  sacrum  and 
the  inferior  articulating  processes  of 

the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  rendered  possible  in  one  of  two 
ways.  (1)  By  a separation  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
halves  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  This  may  bo  due  to  a failure  of 
development,  namely,  a want  of  union  between  the  arch  and  body 
of  the  vertebra,  or  to  a destruction  of  that  union  by  fracture  of  the 
pedicles.  I he  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  is  then  displaced 
foiward,  leaving  the  articulating  jjrocesses  behind,  and  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  whole  vertebra  is  eventually  increased. 


Fig.  245. — Figure  of  a woman  with 
spondylolisthetic  pelvis.  (After 
Ahlfeld.) 


From  <riruvSu\oi',  a vertebra,  l>K'i(T9r)(ris,  sliding  or  dislocati 
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(2)  By  a dislocation  forward  of  the  whole  lumbar  vertebra  upon 
the  sacrum.  This  implies  a destruction  of  the  union  between 
the  pairs  of  articulating  processes,  generally  through  fracture 
of  the  articulating  processes  of  the  sacrum.*  According  to 
F.  Nengebauer,’|’  there  may  be  first  a dislocation  of  the  whole 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  later  a separation  of  tlie  anterior  and 
posterior  half,  owing  to  the  displaced  action  of  the  body-weight. 
The  change  in  the  pelvis  is  generally  produced  more  or  less 
gradually  by  the  action  of  the  body-weight.  It  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  inflaminatoiy  changes  in  the  bones,  and  the  sacrum  and 
some  of  the  lumbar  vertebrtc  often  become  fused  into  one  mass. 
In  some  cases  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebra)  become  greatly 


Fig.  246. — Rpomlyloli.stlictic  pelvis.  (After  Kilian.) 


thickened,  and  either  fused  into  one  mass  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  sj)ine  of  the  first  piece  of  the  sacrum,  or  united  by  joints, 
'rids  pi'oves  that  excessive  weight  has  been  in  action,  and  that  it 
has  been  transmitted,  in  part,  by  the  spines  instead  of  by  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebra). 

Resulting  changes  in  the  2')ehns. — As  the  whole  spine  sinks  not 
only  downwards  hwt  fcyt'ivards  over  the  pelvis,  the  pelvic  inclination 
must  be  diminished,  to  preserve  the  balance  in  standing  or  sitting. 
The  reactions  to  the  body-weight  tend  to  increase  the  same  effect 
by  pushing  the  anterior  half  of  the  pelvis  upward,  as  in  other 
cases  in  which  the  line  of  incidence  of  the  body-weight  is  displaced 

* Arbutlinot  Lane,  however,  contends  that  the  wliolc  effect  may  result  from 
pres.sure  due  to  carrying  weights,  and  that  this  pressure  alone,  acting  over  a long 
period  of  time,  may  cause  ab.sorption  and  division  of  the  laiuiiiii*.  Path,  lians., 
Vol.  XXXVI. 

f Du  Bassin  vicic  par  le  Glissement  vcrtc'l>ral.  Paris,  1884.  Also  in  Obstet. 
Trans.,  Vol.  XXVI. 
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forward,  such  as  the  rachitic  and  malacosteon  pelves.  In  severe 
cases,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  240,  the  inclination  is  actually 
reversed,  the  top  of  the  sacrum  being  lower  than  the  symphj'sis 


Fig.  247. — Bony  growth  of  the  sacrum. 

pubis.  The  last  lumbar  vertebra  pushes  the  top  of  the  sacrum  back- 
wards (see  Fig.  246),  and  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum  is  thus 


Fig,  248. — Sacral  exostosis  filling  the  pelvis. 


rotated  forward,  narrowing  the  pelvic  outlet  antero-posteriorly. 
In  severe  cases  this  is  increased  by  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  sacrum  in  sitting.  Owing  to  the  diminished  pelvic  inclination 
the  sacrum  sinks  deeply,  under  the  itrcssure  of  the  body-weight. 
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in  the  direction  of  the  coccyx,  separating  tlie  ilia.  Tims  the 
posterior  crests  of  the  ilia  are  wide  apart,  and  the  Dist.  Cr.  11.  is 
increased.  Increased  traction  on  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  owing 
to  the  recession  of  the  sacrum,  draws  the  tnbera  and  sjjines  of 
the  ischium  inwards.  Also,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
pelvic  inclination,  increased  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  ilio  femoral 
ligaments,  as  in  the  kyphotic  pelvis  (see  p.  616),  but  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  because  the  body-weight  is  not  transmitted  to  the  pelvis 
so  far  back  as  in  that  case.  The  tension  of  the  ilio-fcmoral  liga- 
ments increases  the  tendency  to  inward  rotation  of  the  spines  and 


Fig.  249. — Minor  degrcn  of  deformity  from  e.xostosis  of  the  crist.x  of  the  pubis. 

tubera  of  the  ischium,  as  in  the  kyphotic  pelvis.  If ence  the  pelvic 
outlet  is  contracted  transversely  as  well  as  longitudinally. 

The  spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  in  its  fully  developed  form,  is  very 
rare,  but  according  to  F.  Neugebauer,  minor  degrees  of  it  are  com- 
moner tlian  has  been  supposed.  Since  the  development  of  the 
deformity  is  largely  due  to  carrying  excessive  weights,  it  is  much 
rarer  in  women  than  in  men. 

Diagnosis. — There  may  be  a history  of  injury  in  childhood  or 
youth,  followed  by  paiu  in  the  body,  change  of  figure,  and  perhaps 
loss  of  stature.  Walking  is  affected  by  the  deformity.  Tlie 
buttocks  project  much  backward ; the  posterior  crests  of  the  ilia 
and  top  of  the  sacrum  are  very  prominent,  while  above  is  a deep 
cavity  corresponding  to  the  lumbar  vertebra;,  '^fhe  edges  of  the 
ribs  are  too  near  to  the  iliac  crests,  the  abdomen  shortened  and 
prominent.  On  vaginal  examination  the  prominence  produced  by 
the  lumbar  vertebra:  may  be  distinguished  fi'om  a projecting 
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Hiicrmn  Ly  tlic  absence  of  the  Siicral  wings.  .Sometimes  the 
hifnrciition  of  the  aorta  and  iliac  arteries  can  be  reached,  being 
displaced  much  downward.  The  contraction  of  the  outlet  will 
also  be  a point  of  distinction  from  the  flattened  reniform ‘pelvis. 

Prognosis.— Swedelin*  has  collected  the  statistics  of  19  cases. 
In  these  there  were  48  deliveries,  31  at  full  term,  10  induced 
premature  labours,  4 spontaneous  premature  labours,  3 abortions. 
Of  the  19  mothers  8 died,  or  42  per  cent.,  1 after  an  abortion, 
only  3 after  Cpesarian  section.  Of  the  children  16  passed  tlie 


Fig.  250, — Cancerous  growths  from  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  causing  deformity. 


'genital  canal  alive,  4 were  delivered  by  Cmsarian  section.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  in  the  severer  degrees  of  deformity  the  obstacle 
to  delivery  is  very  great,  but  in  slighter  degrees  it  may  be  over- 
come by  the  natural  powers,  or  by  forceps  or  version.  In  some 
cases  increase  of  difficulty  iu  successive  labours  has  been  noted, 
apparently  due  to  increase  in  the  deformity. 

Treatment. — In  milder  degrees  of  deformity  the  choice  between 
induction  of  premature  labour  or  abortion,  the  use  of  forceps, 
version,  craniotomy,  symphysiotomy,  or  Csesarian  section,  will  be 
similar  to  that  in  the  reniform  flattened  pelvis,  the  virtual 
conjugate,  measured  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  lumhar  vertebra!, 
being  taken  for  the  estimation  instead  of  the  true  conjugate.  In 
more  extreme  degrees  the  contraction  of  the  outlet  may  complicate 
* Arch,  fiir  ftyniik.,  I’and  XXIF.,  Heft  2. 
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the  question  b}’  i-enderiiig  access  with  instruments  difiicult,  as  well 
as  by  impeding  the  passage  of  a living  child,  and  so  may  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of  Cmsarian  section. 

Pelvis  deformed  by  outgrowths. — Obstruction  of  the  pelvis 
caused  by  exostosis  is  rare,  but  may  be  so  great  as  to  render 
delivery  through  the  genital  canal  impossible.  The  most  common 
situation  of  growth  is  the  upper  half  of  the  sacrum.  The  growth 
has  then  to  be  distinguished  from  a projecting  promontory  by  its 
shape,  and  by  the  external  measurements  of  the  pelvis.  In  cases 
of  nmlti])le  exostoses  throughout  the  body,  there  may  be  multiple  j 

exostoses  also  in  the  pelvis.  These  cause  more  difficulty  if  they  I 

are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  easily  cause  laceration  of  ! 
the  uterus  through  pressure  and  friction  even  when  they  are 
comparatively  small.  The  pelvis  in  such  cases  is  often  found  to 
be  in  addition  generally  contracted  or  rachitic,*  and  the  difficulty 
is  thus  increased.  Growths  may  be  osteo-sarcomatous  or  cancerous 
as  well  as  ])uroly  bony  (see  Fig.  260).  In  the  case  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  with  bony  outgrowths,  affeci  ing  the  hip-joints,  osteophytes 
may  form  also  on  adjacent  parts  of  the  pelvis  (Fig.  249,  p.  622). 

In  other  cases  spicula)  or  ridges  of  bone  projecting  inwards  may  j 
form  at  the  insertion  of  ligaments  or  tendons  or  along  the  natural 
edges  of  bone.  4’hose  not  only  occupy  some  space,  but  may  press  ' 

upon  and  lacerate  the  uterus  in  labour.  Cases  are  also  on  record  { 

in  which  the  callus  resulting  from  fractures  of  the  pelvis  has 
encroached  upon  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  obstructed  labour. 

Treatment. — If  the  growths  arc  bony  they  will  be  incompi’es- 
sible,  and  the  treatment  must  be  decided  according  to  the  amount 
of  space  left,  as  in  the  case  of  pelvic  deformity.  If  projecting  ^ 

points  or  edges  of  bone  are  detected,  the  tendency  of  these  to  ^ 

cause  laceration  of  the  uterus  must  be  remembered.  Much  force  ^ 

must  not  be  used  in  extraction  by  forceps  in  order  to  secure  a ; 

living  child,  and  there  must  not  be  too  great  hesitation  in  resorting  ^ 

to  embryotomy.  In  the  case  of  growths  filling  up  the  main  part 
of  the  pelvis,  Cmsarian  section  may  be  necessary.  As  a rule, 
extraction  after  embryotomy  is  possible,  if  there  is  a minimum 
diameter  not  less  than  2 inches,  and  .a  diameter  bisecting  this  at 
right  angles  not  less  than  3^  inches ; but  unless  these  measures 
are  as  much  as  3 and  3^  inches  respectively,  Csesarian  section  is 
generally  preferable  as  a first  choice  if  it  can  be  performed  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions. 

* See  Nenenzeit : Becken  init  inultipelcn  Exostosen.  Dissert.  Breslau,  1872. 
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INDUCTION  OF  PREMATURE  LABOUR  AND  ARTIFICIAL  ABORTION. 

Induction  of  Premature  Labour. 

The  induction  of  prenniture  labour,  as  a conservative  operation 
both  for  the  mother  and  the  child,  was  first  proposed  and  praetised 
in  this  country  ; and,  as  a means  of  delivery  in  cases  of  contracted 
pelvis,  has  generally  been  held  in  higher  esteem  in  Great  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent.  By  induction  of  premature  labour  it  is 
intended  to  save  the  child,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  give  it  a chance  of 
surviving.  The  operation  is  called  induction  of  artificial  abortion 
when  performed  at  too  early  a stage  of  pregnaney  to  allow  this. 
Induction  of  premature  labour  is,  therefore,  generally  performed 
not  earlier  than  about  the  twenty-eighth  Aveek,  and,  in  most  cases, 
not  earlier  than  the  thirty-first  week.  Before  that  time  there  is 
but  little  chance  that  the  child  will  be  reared,  especially  in 
hospital  practice,  or  Avheu  the  parents  are  poor  and  the  infant  is 
not  likely  to  receive  the  most  constant  and  careful  attention. 
The  operation  may  be  called  for  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  or 
the  child,  or  in  that  of  both.  The  following  are  the  principal 
indications  for  it. 


Indications  for  the  Operation. 

(1.)  Pelvic  contraction. — In  moderate  degrees  of  pelvic  con- 
traction the  operation  is  performed  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the 
child,  but,  in  some  measure  also,  for  that  of  the  mothei’.  The 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  date  of 
pregnancy  svhich  should  be  chosen,  have  already  been  discussed 
(see  p.  594).  Since  the  difficulty  arises,  not  from  the  absolute 
si/.e  of  the  pelvis,  but  from  its  relation  to  that  of  the  child,  even 
an  habitually  large  size  of  the  foetus  may  be,  in  some  cases,  an 
adequate  rca.son  for  the  induction  of  labour,  though  no  manifest 
contraction  of  the  pelvis  is  revealed  on  measurement.  In  such 
cases,  if  a child  has  been  stillborn  after  difficult  forceps  delivery, 
labour  may  be  induced  three  or  four  weeks  before  full  term. 

(2.)  Diseases  endangering  the  mother’s  life. — In  this  case 
the  operation  is  performed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  mothei' 
but  it  may  be  undertaken  with  much  less  reluctance  when  the 
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pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  cliild  is  not  likely  to  be 
sacrificed.  It  may  also  condnce  to  the  preservation  of  the  child, 
which  shares  in  any  danger  to  the  mother’s  life.  In  cases  of 
eclampsia  or  placenta  prsevia  there  need  be  little  hesitation  about 
proceeding  to  the  induction  of  labour.  Other  conditions  occa- 
sionally calling  for  the  operation  are  albuminuria,  especially  wheir 
there  is  much  oedema,  grave  diseases  of  heart  or  lungs,  hydramnios, 
severe  chorea,  pernicious  anajmia,  ascites,  abdominal  tumours, 
and  cancer  of  the  cervix  uteri.  Uncontrollable  vomiting,  which 
endangers  life,  may  sometimes  be  an  indication,  but  this  more 
frequently  calls  for  the  consideration  of  the  induction  of  abortion. 
It  hiis  been  ]>roposed  by  some  to  induce  labour  in  the  interest  of 
the  child  alone,  when  tlie  mother’s  condition  is  hopeless.  This, 
liowcvcr,  is  not  generally  desirable,  sinee,'in  most  cases,  it  would 
risk  a shortening  of  the  mother’s  life,  and  the  mother’s  welfare 
slioiild  ulwa3’s  be  considered  paramount. 

(.‘3.)  Habitual  death  of  the  foetus. — Habitual  death  of  the 
fa'tus  at  the  certain  period  of  pregnancy,  within  the  last  two 
months,  is  general]}'  stated  as  an  indication  for  the  induction  of 
labour.  It  is  only,  however,  in  very  rare  cases  that  the  plan  has 
been  adopted  with  success.  Most  frequently  the  cause  is  syphilis, 
and  in  such  cases  the  child  would  probably  be  already  too  gravely 
affected  to  survive.  Mercurial  treatment  of  the  mother  would 
afford  a better  prospect.  Induction  of  labour  may  be  peformed 
if  the  cause  is  probably  ])lacental  degeneration  or  inanition, 
especially  when  these  result  from  anseinia  or  some  condition 
other  than  syphilis  in  the  mother.  The  operation  may  be  then 
j)crformed  a little  before  the  time  at  which,  from  the  mother’s 
sensations,  the_,deatli  is  presumed  to  have  occurred  in  previous 
pregnancies. 


Mktiiods  of  Operating. 

The  vaginal  douche.^ — The  method  of  inducing  labour  by 
repeated  douches  of  cold  or  hot  water  directed  against  the  cervix 
uteri  was  inti'uduced  by  Kiwisch  of  Wurzburg  in  1836.  The 
mode  in  which  this  treatment  acts  is  mainly  that  of  exciting  the 
uterus  by  reflex  action,  set  up  jiartly  by  the  distension  of  the 
vagina,  partly  by  the  impression  of  heat  or  cold.  Hot  water  is 
the  most  effective  in  stimulating  the  uterus,  as  is  illusrtated  by 
its  efficacy  in  the  arrest  of  post-partum  hsemorrhage,  and  Hie 
douche  answers  best  if  used  at  a temjierature  of  110°  to  115  r. 
Besides  the  reflex  stimulus,  some  effect  may  also  be  produced  by 
the  water  ]ienetrating  the  cervix  uteri,  when  slightly  dilated,  anc 
])artially  separating  the  membranes  in  its  vicinity.  ’I’hc  hot  watei 
also  tends  to  soften  and  dilate  the  cervix  and  so  assist  i s 
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dilatation.  The  injections  may  be  made  either  with  a Higginson’s 
syringe,  or  with  an  irrigator  elevated  above  the  bed,  and  of 
sufficient  size  to  contain  about  a gallon  of  water.  The  irrigator 
should  have  a stopcock  to  the  delivery  tube.  The  latter  method 
is  the  safest.  To  avoid  the  injection  of  any  air,  a little  water 
should  be  allowed  to  flow,  and  the  stopcock  turned  off,  before  the 
tube  is  introduced  into  the  vagina.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
in  the  dorsal  position.  At  first  the  irrigations  should  be  employed 
every  thi-ee  or  four  hours,  and  later  the  frequency  may  be  increased 
if  necessary. 

This  method  of  induction  met  at  first  with  considerable  favour 
on  account  of  its  apparent  simplicity  and  safety.  It  is,  however, 
a rather  tedious  and  somewhat  uncertain  method  if  the  injections 
are  made  only  into  the  vagina.  If  they  arc  made  into  the  iiterus, 
it  is  not  a perfectly  safe  one,  as  w’ill  hereafter  be  seen.  With  the 
vaginal  douche,  labour  may  not  be  completed  for  three  or  four 
days  or  even  longer,  and  the  repeated  irrigations  involve  greater 
disturbance  of  the  patient  than  is  required  in  some  other  methods. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases  the  pi'esumed  perfect  safety  has  not  been 
found  to  exist,  and  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  found  to  be 
set  up  after  repeated  irrigations  or  injections.  This  result  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  after  the  os  has  been  dilated  to 
a certain  extent,  the  nurse  is  not  unlikely  to  pass  the  tube  within 
the  cervix,  and  that,  if  a syringe  is  used,  air  is  very  liable  to  be 
injected. 

The  vaginal  douche  is,  therefore,  now  not  often  practised  as  the 
sole  method  of  induction,  and  is  generally  limited  to  a preliminary 
treatment  preparatory  to  the  use  of  other  means,  especially  to  the 
passing  of  an  elastic  bougie  into  the  uterus.  If  the  douehe  is  used 
for  about  twelve  hours  at  intervals  of  two  hours,  it  tends  to  soften 
and  slightly  dilate  the  cervix,  and ' sometimes  sets  up  some 
commencement  of  uterine  action. 

Puncture  of  the  membranes.  —Evacuation  of  the  liquor 
amnii  by  puncture  of  the  membranes  was  the  earliest  method 
adopted  for  the  induction  of  labour,  and  was  the  method  recom- 
mended as  the  result  of  the  great  consultation  of  obstetric 
physicians  in  London  on  this  subject  in  1756.  It  is  a perfectly 
certain  method,  since  it  never  fails  to  bring  on  labour  sooner  or 
later.  It  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  can  generally  be  carried 
out  with  less  inconvenience  or  discomfort  to  the  patient  than  any 
other  method.  Its  disadvantage  is  tliat  it  does  away  with  the 
fluid  wedge  of  tlie  bag  of  inemljranes  as  a dilator  of  the  cervix. 
It  follows  that,  although  in  many  cases  labour  goes  on  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  child  is  saved,  yet  it  may  happen  that  the  first 
stage  of  labour  is  protracted,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  after  spontaiieons 
premature  rupture  of  the  membranes.  The  child  is  then  fre- 
(juently  sacrificed  from  its  e.xposure  to  prolonged  pressure, 
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unsupported  by  the  liquor  amnii,  a premature  child  having 
less  power  of  endurance  than  one  at  full  term.  This  dis- 
advantage has  led  to  the  method  of  puncture  of  the  membranes 
being  abandoned  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  induction  of  labour 
when  performed  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  child.  There  is 
one  condition,  however,  in  which  puncture  of  the  membranes  is 
the  best  method, — namely,  eclampsia,  in  which  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  relieving  the  tension  of  the  uterus  at  once.  Puncture  of 
tlie  membranes  is  an  uncertain  method  as  to  time,  and  there- 
fore, by  itself,  it  is  not  adapted  for  those  cases  in  which  speedy 
delivery  is  called  for.  M’hen  followed  up,  however,  by  artificial 
dilatation  of  the  cervix  it  is  the  most  rapid  of  all  methods. 
In  the  ordinary  case  of  induction  of  labour  on  account  of 
pelvic  contraetiou,  in  tlie  interest  of  the  child,  it  should  not  be 
chosen. 

Introduction  of  a flexible  bougie  into  the  uterus. — This 
method  consists  in  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  male  catheter  or 
bougi(*  into  the  uterus  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine 
wall.  'I’he  mode  in  whieh  it  acts  is  by  exciting  reflex  stimulus, 
])artly  by  the  separation  lietween  the  membranes  and  the  uterus 
thus  ed'ected,  but  mainly  by  the  i)rescnce  of  the  bougie  itself  in 
contact  with  the  uteihie  surface.  Hence  the  special  merit  of  this 
method  is  that  labour  pains  come  on  in  a manner  resembling  as 
closely  as  ])ossiblo  the  onset  of  natural  labour,  and  that  the  bag  of 
membranes  is  preserved  for  the  dilatation  of  the  os  in  the  mitural 
way.  'I'here  is  one  drawback  lo  the  operation,  namely,  that  the 
bougie  may  sej)iirate  the  ])lacenta  and  cause  luemon  hage.  But  it  is 
found  practically  that  it  does  not  often  happen,  especially  if  the 
bougie  is  not  [)ossed  more  than  about  7 inches  within  the  external 
os.  'I'here  is  generally  room  foi'  this  length  below  the  jdacental 
site.  It  is  also  ]iossible  that  the  membranes  may  be  ruptured  in 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  bougie,  especially  if  the  operator  is  not 
very  ]>ractised.  If  this  happens,  the  method  is  simply  converted 
into  that  of  punctiu'ing  the  membranes,  with  the  difference  only 
that  the  ])resence  of  the  bougie  fui’iiishes  an  additional  stimulus 
to  reflex  action. 

'I'be  time  required  for  the  induction  of  labour  by  this  method 
varies  according  to  the  height  to  which  the  bougie  is  passed  into 
the  uterus,  as  well  as  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the 
individual  to  reflex  stimulus.  As  a rule,  provided  that  the 
bougie  is  fairly  well  introduced,  labour  pains  commence  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  labour  is  usually  com2)letcd  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  Sometimes  ])ains  commence  immediately,  and  labour 
is  comjdeted  well  within  twenty-four  hour.s.  'I'he  method  is  not 
adapted  for  cases  in  which  very  raifld  delivery  is  called  for,  but 
labour  may  be  accelerated  by  artificial  dilatation  of  the  cer\ix,  as 
soon  as  labour  pains  have  fairly  commenced. 
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^^ode  of  operating.— 'V\\\^  method  is  one  of  the  best  for  tlie 
ordinary  case  of  induction  of  labour  in  moderate  pelvic  contrac- 
tion, in  the  interest  mainly  of  the  child.  If  the  cervix  is  closed, 
and  high  up,  hot  vaginal  irrigations  or  injections  may  be  employed 
every  two  or  three  hours  for  twelve  hours  preceding.  These  may 
have  the  effect  of  softening  the  cervix,  and  inducing  some  com- 
mencement of  dilatation.  The  best  instrument  to  use  is  not  a 
catheter,  which  admits  air  into  the  uterus  through  the  opening  at 
the  end,  but  a hollow  bougie,  which  can  be  used  with  a stylet,  if 
desii’ed.  Bougies  made  of  flexible  celluloid  are  more  non-absorbent 
tlian  the  ordinary  gum-elastic  bougies.  The  bougie  should  be 
softened  in  warm  water  sufficiently  to  make  it  pliant,  but  it 
should  not  be  so  soft  as  to  double  up  and  be  incapable  of  any 
direction.  Hands  and  bougie  should  be  carefully  disinfected  with 
perchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury,  1 in  1,000 ; and  the  vagina 
sliould  also  be  irrigated  with  the  same  solution. 

For  the  operation  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  first  on  her 
left  side.  The  stage  at  which  the  accident  of  rupturing  the 
membranes  is  most  likely  to  occur  is  when  the  point  of  the 
bougie  is  passing  the  internal  os.  The  bougie  may  generally 
be  guided  into  the  cervix,  held  between  the  index  and  middle 
fingers.  If  possible,  the  index  finger  should  be  passed  up  to 
the  internal  os,  and  guide  the  tip  of  the  bougie  between  the 
membranes  and  the  uterine  wall,  so  that  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes is  avoided.  The  bougie  will  generally  pass  much  more 
readily  along  the  posterior  uterine  wall  than  along  the  anterior, 
because  its  direction  is  more  nearly  in  a line  with  the  cervix  and 
the  vagina  (see  Fig.  81,  p.  121).  If,  however,  it  can  be  guided  to 
one  side,  or  somewhat  toward  the  front,  there  is  less  likelihood 
that  it  will  encounter  the  placenta.  If  the  uterine  souffle  has 
been  made  out  as  louder  on  one  side  than  the  other,  the  bougie 
may  be  directed  towards  the  opposite  side,  since  tlie  louder  souffle 
probably  indicates  the  side  on  which  most  of  the  placenta  lies. 

If  the  ceiwix  is  not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  or  too  liigh 
to  allow  the  internal  os  to  be  readied,  the  stylet  may  bo  used  to 
facilitate  the  direction  of  the  bougie  until  the  point  has  jiassed  the 
internal  os,  and  reached  a safe  position  between  tlie  uterine  wall 
and  the  membranes.  The  stylet  shoidd  have  a very  gentle  curve 
given  to  it,  considerably  less  than  that  of  a male  catheter.  For 
introduction  through  the  cervix  the  bougie,  made  firm  by  its 
stylet,  is  manipulated  like  the  uterine  sound.  After  the  point 
of  the  bougie  has  passed  through  the  internal  os,  the  stylet  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  bougie  afterwards  pushed  on  without  it,  until 
it  has  pas.sed  deejily  enough. 

For  the  further  passage  of  the  bougie,  after  its  point  has  once 
entered  the  uterine  cavity,  it  is  often  convenient  to  place  the 
jiatient  on  her  back.  'Plic  index  and  middle  fingers  are  then 
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introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  bougie  grasped  between  their  tips 
a little  below  the  cervix,  and  so  gradually  insinuated  further  and 
further  into  the  utei'us  until  about  seven  inches  have  passed. 
If  it  is  found  that  it  can  be  pushed  on  without  resistance  until 
the  lower  end  is  within  the  vagina,  the  support  of  the  posterior 
vaginal  wall  will  generally  keej)  it  in  position,  without  any  further 
means  being  used.  But  generally,  there  will  be  fo\ir  or  five  inches 
outside  the  cervix,  and  the  lower  end  will  be  outside  the  vulva. 
Some  means  should  then  be  adopted  to  prevent  its  slipping  out. 
The  most  convenient  is  the  following.  The  length  remaining 
outside  the  cervix  is  measured  by  the  forefinger,  and  an  equal 
length  is  broken  oil'  with  a jiair  of  pliers  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  stylet.  'I’his  ))iece  of  stylet  is  passed  into  the  bougie,  thus 
making  rigid  oidy  that  )>ortion  whicli  is  outside  the  uterus,  and 
tapes  are  fastened  to  tlie  ring  of  the  stylet.  Two  of  these  are 
carried  up  in  front,  two  l)chiud,  and  fastened  to  a belt  round  the 
waist,  so  keo])ing  tlie  l)ougie  in  position. 

Bleeding  to  tlie  extent  of  a few  drops  often  occurs  from  the 
sc])aration  of  the  membranes.  If,  however,  any  considerable 
bleeding  occurs,  indicating  that  the  ])lacenta  has  been  touched, 
the  operator  should  abstain  from  pushing  the  bougie  any  further 
in  the  same  direction.  If  bleeding  continues  afterwards  to  any 
inqmrtant  extent,  the  membranes  should  be  punctured. 

If  labour  jiains  do  not  conic  on  satisfactorily,  the  reason 
generally  is  that  the  bougie  has  not  penetrated  far  enough.  It 
may  then,  on  the  following  day,  he  ro-introduced,  or  a second 
bougie  may  be  passed  in  a soiiTowhat  difierent  direction.  If,  after 
the  commencement  of  ])ains,  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  long  pro- 
tracted, or  if  a rising  jiulsc  indicates  the  expediency  of  accelerating 
it,  hydrostatic  dilators  should  be  used  to  expand  the  cervix. 

Use  of  hydrostatic  dilators  or  bags. — If  the  cervix  is 
patent  enough  to  admit  one  finger,  as  is  not  unfrcquently  the 
case  in  multipano,  dilatation  may  bo  commenced  by  introducing 
the  smallest  size  of  Barnes’  dilators  (sec  p.  493).  ’I  he  dilatation 
sets  uj)  pains  through  reflex  action  ; laliour  is  genei'ally  started 
by  the  time  that  any  considerable  dilatation  has  been  effected,  and 
afterwards  goes  on  automatically.  If  the  pains  cease  after  the 
smallest  dilator  lias  been  expelled,  larger  ones  must  be  introduced 
afterwards.  Most  operators  find  that,  when  the  cervix  is  small, 
Barnes’  bag  and,  still  more,  Champeticr  de  Ribes’  bag,  cannot  be 
introduced  without  some  previous  dilatation,  either  by  tents  or 
mechanical  dilators,  such  as  Hegar’s.  Hydrostatic  bags  of  a 
smaller  size  have  therefore  been  used.  Thus  Tarnier’s  dilator 
consists  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  terminating  in  a small  ball , an 
this  may  be  used  to  start  labour,  being  introduced  by  a specia 
form  of  sound.  Other  accoucheurs  have  adopted  india-rubber  toy 
balloons  for  the  purpose.  At  Guy’s  Ilospital  Dr.  Horroccs 
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Maieutic  (Figs.  251—252),  consisting  of  small  bags  of  various 
sizes,  made  of  very  thin  india-rubber,  has  recently  been  used. 
The  smallest  bag,  when  unstretched,  measures  about  1 J by  ^ inch, 
and,  when  dilated,  expands  into  a nearly  spherical  form.  It  is 
used  in  the  following  manner. 

The  bag  is  tied  over  the  end  of  a No.  6 gum  elastic  catheter 
(A,  Fig.  252),  and  is  attached  by  a rubber  tube  to  the  barrel  of  a 
large  glass  syringe,  the  piston  being  removed.  Antiseptic  fluid 
is  poured  into  the  syringe- 
barrel  to  test  what  height 
is  required  sufficiently  to 
expand  the  bag  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  and 
how  much  the  level  of 
the  fluid  in  the  barrel 
must  be  lowered  for  this 
purpose.  The  bag  and 
catheter  are  then  de- 
tached, and  by  means  of 
a stylet  the  catheter  is 
passed  through  the  cervix 
uteri  till  the  bag  is  within 
the  internal  os.  The 
stylet  being  withdrawn, 
the  catheter  is  again  at- 
tached to  the  tube,  the 
syringe-barrel  is  filled, 
and  raised  until  enough 
fluid  has  run  out  to  dis- 
tend the  bag  to  the  size 
previously  determined. 

By  lowering  the  syringe- 
barrel  a little,  it  is  possible 
to  verify  that  the  bag  has 

not  burnt.  For,  if  it  remains  intact,  the  level  of  the  fluid  rises 
again  in  the  syringe-barrel.  The  bag  having  been  sufficiently 
filled,  the  rnbVjer  tube  is  bent  back  on  itself,  tied  firmly  with  tape 
(B,  Fig.  253),  and  the  excess  of  tape  cut  off. 

Tliis  method  acts  rather  by  exciting  reflex  action  than  by 
directly  dilating,  although  some  dilatation  is  effected  if  the  bag 
is  expelled.  It  is  probably  the  most  perfect  method  of  inducing 
labour,  since  it  has  the  advantage  as  compared  with  the  nse  of 
the  bougie,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  separating  the  placenta. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  get  the  rubber  bags  made  thin  enough 
to  dilate  easily  by  hydrostatic  pressure  and  yet  sti-ong  enough  not 
to  burst. 

The  method  is  uncertain  as  regards  the  time  required,  like  the 


Fig.  251. — Honocks’ 
Maieutic,  natural 
size. 


Fig.  252. — Maieutic, 
tixed  on  catheter. 
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use  of  tlie  bougie.  Under  fiivoural)le  circunistiinces  labour  may 
be  completed  iu  24  hours,  but  several  days  are  sometimes 
required.  If  the  bag  bursts,  another  should  be  introduced.  If 
pains  are  quiescent  12  hours  after  its  introduction,  it  should  be 
introduced  afresh,  since  the  fluid  is  often  found  to  have  oozed  out 
of  the  bag.  If  it  is  e.\pelled,  and  the  pains  cease,  it  is  generally 
better  to  use  a Barnes’  or  Cham]ietier  de  Ribes’  dilator,  which  the 
ccrvi.v  will  now  admit,  since  the  larger  bags  of  very  thin  rubber 
do  not  answer  so  well.  Fi-C(iuently  labour  will  go  on  automatically 


Fig.  253. — Miiieutic  disterulcd  in  situ.  The  dotted  line  above  represents  amnion. 

The  cervical  canal  is  represented  as  open  merely  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

after  the  bag  is  expelled,  especially  if  the  jjaticnt  is  allowed  to  be 
u])  and  about  in  her  room. 

Champctier  de  Ribe.s’ dilating  bag,  already  described  (see  ]).  496) 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  labour.  The  design  is 
that  the  bag  when  placed  above  the  internal  os  and  dilated  should 
assume  the  diameter,  approximately,  of  a foetal  head,  leaving  the 
maternal  efforts  to  expel  the  foreign  body.  By  this  means,  not 
only  is  the  uterus  stimulated  to  contract,  but,  when  the  bag  is 
expelled,  no  further  difficulty  is  experienced  from  the  obstruction 
of  the  soft  parts. 

The  inventor  declares  that,  in  all  his  cases,  nndtiparpc  and 
primiparaj  alike,  he  has  been  able  to  pass  his  index  finger  into  the 
uterus,  to  strip  off  the  membrane  and  ex^^lorc,  and  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  direction  he  should  give  the  bag.  Chloroform  is  to  he 
given,  if  necessary;  and,  as  soon  as  two  fingers  can  be  inserted  as 
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fav  as  their  first  articulation,  the  bag  can  be  introduced.  The 
further  niauipulation  has  been  already  described  (see  p.  4‘JG). 

Besides  being  used  as  the  primary  method  for  induction,  this 
plan  may  also  be  adopted  as  an  adjunct,  especially  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a flexible  bougie,  or  smaller  bag,  when  labour  is  not  set 
up,  or  does  not  progress  rapidly  enough.  The  introduction  will 
then  be  generally  facilitated  by  some  dilatation  of  os  having  already 
taken  place.  This  proceeding  is  especially  desirable  when  the 
membranes  have  been  accidentally  ruptured  in  the  introduction  of 
the  bougie. 

As  a primary  method  it  has  the  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  last  two  that  it  does  not  imitate  so  closely  the  natural  process 
of  labour,  and  involves  some  risk  of  displacement  of  the  presenting 
head. 

The  following  are  other  methods  which  have  been  used  for  the 
induction  of  labour,  but  are  not  recommended  for  adoption. 

Oxytocic  drugs. — -Labour  was  formerly  sometimes  induced 
by  oxytocic  drugs,  such  as  ergot..  Their  action,  however,  is  very 
uncertain,  and  frequently  repeated  doses  have  often  been  found 
necessary.  A graver  objection  is  that  the  results  to  the  child  are 
very  mrfavourable,  in  consequence  of  the  tonic  contraction  of  the 
uterus  which  is  apt  to  be  excited.  This  method  has  therefore 
been  abandoned. 

Electricity. — A Faradic  current  will  cause  some  contraction  of 
the  uterus  if  sufficiently  strong.  Involuirtary  muscular  fibre  is, 
however,  less  readily  excited  to  contraction  than  voluntary.  A 
uterine  contraction  cannot  therefore  be  excited  by  any  current 
which  is  not  strong  enough  to  induce  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  so  cause  considerable  discomfort  to  the  patient, 
besides  making  it  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  uterus  really 
contracts  or  not.  In  point  of  fact  a uterine  pain  cannot  be  evoked 
at  will  by  any  Faradic  current  which  a patient  will  readily  tolerate. 
Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  use  of 
a Faradic  current,  without  other  means,  has  been  successful  in 
inducing  labour,  although  it  has  been  stated  by  some  authorities 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  starting  labour  pains  by  this 
means.  In  conjunction  with  one  of  the  other  methods  described, 
some  additional  stimulation  to  the  uterus  m<ay  probably  be 
obtained  from  a h’aradic  current.  It  does  not  seem,  howevei', 
that  any  material  advantage  can  be  thus  gained  unless  the 
current  is  strong  enough  to  cause  considerable  inconvenience, 
and  hence  the  method  has  not  hitherto  been  found  a practically 
useful  one. 

Intra-uterine  injections. — An  effective  and  also  a rapid 
mode  of  inducing  labour  is  the  injection  of  a considerable  quantity 
of  warm  water  into  the  uterus,  especially  if  the  injection  is  made 
by  means  of  a tube  passed  iij)  a considerable  distance  towards  the 
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fundus.  The  method  probably  acts  partly  by  the  direct  stimulus 
caused  by  the  uterine  distension,  and  partly  by  separating  the 
membranes  from  the  uterine  wall  over  a considerable  surface,  so 
that  the  ovum  acts  as  a foreign  body,  and  excites  reflex  action. 
Cohen*  of  Hamburg  used  a metal  tube  passed  several  inches  within 
the  os,  and  injected  tar-water  in  considerable  quantity,  up  to  a 
qixart  or  more,  continuing  the  injection  until  the  patient  expe- 
rienced a feeling  of  distension.  Tyler  Smithf  considered  the  method 
superior  to  all  others,  and  injected  as  much  as  a gallon  of  warm 
water,  passing  a flexible  tube  nine  or  ten  inches  into  the  uterus. 
TiazarewitchJ  of  Kharkoff  still  strongly  recommends  the  same 
niethod,  and  uses  a flexible  tube,  passed  far  up  towards  the  fundus. 
In  some  cases,  however,  these  intra- uterine  injections  have  been 
followed  by  sudden  death.  This  is  a result  so  extremely  unpleasant 
for  the  accoucheur,  that  the  general  use  of  the  method  has  been 
given  up,  although  it  is  ])robable  that,  in  very  skilled  hands,  it 
may  bo  as  safe  as  others.  'I’he  cause  of  sudden  death  is  most  likely 
the  entrance  of  air  into  o))cned  venous  sinuses  at  the  placental 
site.  This  aj)])carod  to  be  demonstrated  in  one  case  at  least,  which 
occurred  in  America,  where  a Higginson’s  syringe  had  been  used 
in  the  injection  of  water  into  the  uterus  for  the  induction  of 
criminal  abortion.  After  death,  the  heart  was  found  full  of  froth, 
and  it  was  also  found,  on  testing  the  syringe,  that,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  being  air-tight,  a considerable  quantity  of  air  would-be 
injected  with  the  water. 

If,  therefore,  this  method  shoidd  ever  be  adopted,  an  ordinal'}' 
syringe,  not  a lligginson’s  syringe,  should  always  be  used,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  air  remains  in  the  tube  or  in 
the  syringe.  Seven  or  eight  ounces  of  warm  water  would  probably 
be  sufficient  to  jiroduce  the  effect. 

Injection  of  glycerine. — Pclzer  has  introduced  the  method 
of  injecting  slowly  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half  of  aseptic 
glycerine  between  the  membranes  and  the  uterine  wall  by  means 
of  a catheter  passed  through  the  cervix.  He  considers  that 
glycerine  acts  as  an  exciter  of  labour  in  three  ways:  (l).Hy 
mechanical  separation  of  the  membranes  ; (2)  by  a direct  irritant 
effect  on  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which  excites  muscular 
action  as  rectal  glycerine  injections  excite  contraction  of  the  bowel ; 
and  (3)  by  the  affinity  of  glycerine  for  water,  the  liquor  amnii  being 
drawn  through  the  membranes,  causing  more  or  less  collapse. 

Vaginal  tampons. — C.  Braun  of  Vienna  introduced  the  method 
of  inducing  labour  by  means  of  a vaginal  dilator  of  india-iubbci 
distended  with  water.  This  dilator,  under  the  name  of  t le 
colppurynter,  was  for  some  time  considerably  used  in  (Teiinany. 

* Neue  Zeitschi'ift  fiir  Geburtskumle,  15aiid  XXL 

f Manual  of  Obstetrics,  i)]i.  .'iSl — S.tS. 

\ Obstet.  Transact.,  Yol.  IX. 
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The  method  is,  liowcver,  uncertain  as  to  time,  and  unpleasant 
to  the  patient.  In  cases  of  accidental  ha3morrhage  or  placenta 


254. — He.^rson’s  Thkhmostatic  Nurse. 

c.  Tank  of  warm  water  interposed  between  upper  and  lower  compartment  (a  and  n). 
D D.  Slips  of  wood  .supporting  cradle,  s.  Capsule  containing  a liquid  which 
boils  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  chamber  A.  From 
the  centre  of  the  capsule  s,  a .stiff  wire  passes  out  through  the  top  of  the 
ai^paratus,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  a light  lever  v,  which  is  hinged 
at  p.  From  the  free  end  of  this  lever  hang.s  a damper  (w),  which  rests  on  the 
top  of  the  chimney  under  which  the  flame  burns.  If  the  temperature  in  the 
compartment  a rises  too  high,  the  fluid  in  the  capsule  (s)  boils  and  expands 
the  capsule,  thus  raising  the  wire  rod,  which,  acting  on  the  lever  v,  at  once 
lifts  the  damper  (w)  off  the  chimney,  allowing  the  heat  from  the  flame  to 
escape  by  that  outlet,  and  preventing  the  further  heating  of  the  water. 
M.  Aperture  for  entrance  of  air.  o.  Tray  containing  water.  The  centre  of 
this  tray  is  rai.scd  in  the  form  of  a cap  (i>),  which  fits  over  the  aperture  m, 
through  which  the  ;iir  entci’s.  It  is  i)crforated  all  round  its  sides,  so  that  the 
air  passes  through  it  horizontally,  as  shown  by  the  arrows,  instead  of  rising 
vertically.  Another  tray  (x)  of  very  coar.scly  perforated  zinc,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  first,  is  turfied  iqiside  ilown  within  it,  and  over  this  is  fitted 
the  coarse  canvas  (.\),  the  edges  of  which  are  tucked  into  the  water  all  round. 
Thus  the  air  entering  is  constantly  moistened  as  well  as  heated,  r r.  Flue- 
shaped  like  the  letter  U,  through  which  the  heated  air  from  the  flame  passes, 
so  as  to  twice  traverse  the  length  of  the  water-tank,  and  thus  keep  the  water 
hc.ated.  In  the  top  of  the  ai)i)aratiis  is  a glass  window,  through  which  the 
infant  is  kept  in  view.  If  a higher  temperature  than  the  boiling-point  of  the 
liquid  within  the  ca])sule  be  desired,  tins  can  be  obtainerl  by  moving  the 
weight  T along  the  lever  towards  the  end  to  which  the  damper  is  attached. 

prrevia  tiglit  plugging  of  the  vagina,  combined  with  pressure 
upon  the  uterus,  has  been  found  an  effectual  means  of  starting 
labour  (see  pp.  403,  471). 
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Choice  of  method. — In  ordinary  cases,  when  time  does  not 
press,  the  best  methods  are  the  introduction  of  smaU  hydrostatic 
bags,  or  of  a bougie.  If  there  is  urgent  need  to  effect  delivery  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  membranes  should  be  ruptured,  and  the 
cervix  then  dilated  by  Barnes’  or  Champetier  de  Ribes’  bag,  after 
preliminary  iise,  if  necessary,  of  mechanical  dilators.  In  case  of 
great  urgency,  the  cervix  can  be  more  rapidly  dilated  by  Bossi’s  or 
Frommer’s  dilator. 

Care  of  the  child. — The  rearing  of  a premature  child  is  the 
more  difficult  the  earlier  is  the  date  of  its  birth,  and  often  is  only 
possible  when  minute  and  tinremitting  care  is  expended  upon  it. 
I’rotection  from  cold  is  the  first  essential.  In  winter,  therefore,  the 
child  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton- wool  immediately  on  its  birth,^ 
and  kc])t  near  the  fire  in  a warm  room.  Care  must  be  taken  also 
not  to  chill  it  in  washing.  If  not  strong  enough  to  suck,  it  must 
be  fed  for  a time  with  a spoon,  the  mother’s  milk  being  used,  if 
possible,  and  drawn  for  the  purpose.  A warmed  box,  or  “ thermo- 
static nurse”  (Fig.  254),  on  the  principle  of  the  chicken-incubator, 
is  made  by  Messrs,  llearson,  of  235,  Regent  Street,  so  that  a pre- 
matiirc  cl'iild  may  be  kept  in  the  box,  which  is  adequately  venti- 
lated, and  thus  the  demand  upon  its  heat-producing  power  maybe 
reduced.  The  source  of  heat  is  a gas  jet  or  oil  lamp,  and  the  box 
is  kc]it  at  any  uniform  temperature  that  may  be  (lesired  by  an 
ingenious  automatic  arrangement.  In  general,  the  temperature  may 
be  set  at  85°  F.,  but  it  has  been  made  as  high  as  95°  without 
injury  to  the  infant.  As  time  goes  on,  it  is  gradually  lowered. 
'I’hc  ehild  is  kept  in  the  box  for  some  weeks,  being  taken  out  only 
for  feeding  and  washing.  It  is  generally  found  that  it  is  quiet  and 
happy,  under  the  influence  of  the  equable  warmth. 


Lxduction  of  Autificial  Abortion. 

Indications  for  operation. — Induction  of  artificial  abortion 
is  called  for  in  two  classes  of  cases.  (1.)  When  the  delivery  of  a 
viable  child  through  the  natural  passages  is  impossible,  and  the 
induction  of  abortion  offers  any  advantage  to  the  mother  as  com- 
pared with  delivery  at  full  term.  (2.)  When  the  mother’s  life  is 
materially  endangered  by  the  continuance  of  pregnancy,  while 
cutting  short  the  pregnancy  is  likely  to  save  it. 

Hence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pelvis  is  so  obstructed  by 
deformity  or  the  presence  of  tumours  that  delivery  even  by 
craniotomy  is  likely  to  be  impossible,  or  even  very  difficult  and 
dangerous,  abortion  should  be  induced,  unless  the  alternative  o 
Cfcsarian  section  at  term  is  accepted  by  the  mother. 

The  various  conditions  endangering  the  mother’s  life,  and  on 
that  account  calling  for  the  induction  of  abortion,  ha\e  icen 
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considered  among  the  diseases  of  pregnancy.  That  which  most 
frequently  raises  the  question  is  severe  vomiting  in  pregnancy. 
It  is  only  very  exceptionally,  however,  that  life  is  actually 
endangered,  and  the  physician  has  often  to  resist  the  desire  of 
the  patient,  who  is  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  malady.  The 
other  conditions  which  may  call  for  artificial  abortion  are 
albuminuria,  jaundice,  eclampsia,  uterine  htemorrhage,  hydrara- 
uios,  chorea,  ovarian  or  fibroid  tumour,  pernicious  ansemia,  and 
diseases  of  heart  or  lungs.  Induction  of  abortion  has  been 
performed  in  chronic  phthisis  ; but  the  general  opinion  is  that,  in 
general,  the  effect  upon  the  course  of  the  disease  is  so  doubtful 
that  the  operation  is  not  justified.  The  case  in  which  there  need 
be  least  hesitation  in  inducing  abortion  is  that  of  uterine  hsemor- 
rhage  sufficient  to  cause  serious  symptoms,  for  there  is  then  very 
little  chance  that  the  ovum  can  ultimately  be  saved  in  any  case. 
In  threatened  or  incipient  insanity  a delicate  ethical  question 
may  arise,  and  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
But  it  will  generally  be  held  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  child  is 
justifiable,  if  there  is  very  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the 
mother’s  reason  will  thereby  be  saved.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  interference  itself  is  as  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  mental 
condition  as  the  continuance  of  pregnancy. 

It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  that  artificial  abortion  should 
never  be  induced  without  a jn’elimiuary  consultation.  This  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  practitioner  himself  against 
any  possible  imputation  of  an  improper  motive. 

Choice  of  time. — If  there  is  a choice  of  time  for  the  induc- 
tion of  abortion,  there  are  some  advantages  in  undertaking  the 
operation  within  the  first  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy,  for 
then  the  ovum  may  be  expelled  unbroken,  and  the  abortion  is  a 
less  serious  matter.  If,  however,  the  pregnancy  has  passed 
beyond  the  tenth  week,  it  is  better,  wdien  circumstances  permit, 
to  allow  it  to  continue  as  far  on  as  possible  toward  the  twentieth 
week,  that  the  placenta  may  become  more  readily  separable,  and 
the  membranes  easier  to  puncture. 

Mode  of  operating. — Within  the  first  ten  weeks  of  pregnancy, 
the  best  method  is  to  dilate  the  cervix  with  a laminaria  tent,  care- 
ful antiseptic  precautions  being  taken,  and  the  tent  being  anointed 
with  an  antiseptic  lubricant,  as  lanocreolin,  iodoform  in  vaseline 
(1  in  8),  or  salicylic  cream.  If  uterine  action  has  not  commenced 
when  the  tent  is  withdrawn,  several  tents  may  then  be  placed 
side  by  side.  Such  dilatation  will  generally  call  out  uterine  action, 
but,  if  not,  the  finger  may  be  passed  up  tlirongh  the  dilated 
cervix,  and  the  ovum  punctured  with  a sound.  Uj)  to  the  end  of 
the  third  month,  or  even  later,  this  will  often  prove  difficult,  as 
the  bag  of  membranes  is  lax,  and  does  not  fill  the  cavity  of  tlie 
uterus.  In  this  case,  a jaiir  of  forceps  may  be  passed  up  into  the 
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uterus,  guided  by  the  finger,  and  a piece  of  the  membranes  torn 
away,  letting  out  the  liquor  amnii.  If  any  considerable  hsemor- 
rhage  is  thus  produced,  dilatatiou  of  the  cervix  should  be  completed 
with  Hegar’s  dilators,  and  the  uterus  at  once  evacuated. 

In  the  later  months  it  is  generally  better  to  puncture  the  mem- 
braues  at  once,  since  the  ovum  is  not  likely  to  be  expelled  intact. 
For  this  purpose  a rather  narrow-pointed  uterine  sound  may  be 
used.  The  point  is  passed  up  to  the  internal  os,  and  directed  as 
perpendicularly  ns  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  ovum.  It  is  then 
pushed  tlirough  tlie  membranes  by  a rather  sudden  movement. 
In  the  later  months  of  })regnancy  it  is  always  possible  to  do  this. 
But  up  to  about  four  moiith.s,  if  the  membranes  do  not  till  the 
entire  uterus,  and  are  lax,  as  well  as  tough,  it  may  be  impossible, 
until  the  cervix  has  been  dilated. 

If  it  is  important  to  evacuate  the  uterus  quickly,  as  in  cases 
where  there  is  much  luomorrhage,  or  an  ofi'ensive  discharge,  the 
cervix  may  be  rapidly  dilated  under  anocsthesia,  by  means  of 
llegar’s  dilators  or  Bossi’s  dilator. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


EXTRACTION  OP  THE  FCETUS  IN  PELVIC  PRESENTATIONS. 

It  has  already  been  explained  (see  p.  269)  that,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pelvic  presentations,  the  most  important  point  is  to  avoid 
premature  interference  with  nature  ; and  that  artificial  aid,  beyond 
that  afforded  by  external  pressure  upon  the  fundus  uteri,  is  rarely 
required  before  the  stage  at  which  the  arms  have  escaped  and  the 
head  alone  is  still  retained  within  the  vulva,  lying,  no  longer  in 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  in  the  A'agina  and  distended  cervix. 
The  mode  of  extracting  the  head  under  these  circumstances  has 
also  already  been  described  (see  p.  272). 

Causes  of  impaction  in  breech  presentation. — Undue 
protraction  of  labour  may,  however,  occur,  and  interference  on 
that  account  be  called  for,  at  an  earlier  stage.  This  may  result 
in  breech  presentations — (1),  from  disproportion  between  the 
foetus  and  the  pelvis ; (2),  from  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  such 
as  is  common  in  primiparie,  associated  with  more  or  less  uterine 
inertia ; and  (3),  from  the  attitude  of  the  foetus.  In  presentations 
of  a foot,  or  both  feet,  the  first  or  second  of  the  causes  may  be  in 
operation. 

In  general  the  limbs  of  the  foetus  in  breech  presentations  are  in 
the  same  general  condition  of  flexion  as  in  head  presentations  (see 
Fig.  125,  p.  260),  and  the  feet  are  close  to  the  breech.  Some- 
times, however,  the  legs  are  extended  upon  the  thighs,  so  that  the 
feet  are  above  the  shoulders,  and  the  toes  close  to  the  head  (see 
Fig.  126,  p.  261).  In  this  case  the  whole  foetus  may  form  a 
wedge  with  its  base  uppermost,  the  dimensions  of  that  base, 
formed  by  the  head  and  feet  together,  being  too  great  for  the 
corresponding  diameters  of  the  pelvis.  The  advance  of  the  foetus 
is  thereby  arrested.  Even  that  part  of  the  wedge  formed  by  the 
shoulders  and  arms,  with  the  legs  added  (see  Fig.  126),  may  be 
too  large  to  enter  the  brim,  and  progi’ess  is  then  an-ested  earlier. 
If  the  trunk  of  the  foetus  is  extended,  the  legs  are  not  long 
enough  to  allow  the  feet  to  reach  up  to  the  level  of  the  head. 
For  the  formation  of  the  obstructing  wedge,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  flexion  of  the  foetal  pelvis  upon  the  trunk,  owing 
to  flexion  of  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  spine.  Hence,  when 
one  leg  is  descending  in  advance,  having  either  presented 
originally  or  been  brought  down  artificially,  the  obstructing 
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wedge  is  never  formed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down 
the  second  leg  in  order  to  break  it  up.  For  in  this  case,  the 
position  of  the  thigh  in  the  genital  canal  causes  some  extension  of 
the  pelvis  upon  the  trunk. 

There  is  also  another  mode  in  which  extension  of  the  legs  causes 
impaction,  or  arrest  of  progress,  in  breech  presentations.  When 
the  extended  legs  lie  on  each  side  of  the  trunk,  they  form,  as  it 
were,  sj)lints,  keeping  the  trunk  straight,  and  preventing  that 
lateral  flexion  of  the  breech  which  is  essential  to  its  escape  under 
the  pubic  arch.  This  cause  comes  into  operation  at  an  earlier  stage 
than  that  at  which  the  wedge  formed  by  the  legs  with  shoulders 
or  head  would  be  obstructed  by  the  j)elvis.  If,  however,  the  legs 
lie  at  the  front  of  the  trunk  not  at  the  sides,  they  do  not  altogether 
])revent  the  lateral  flexion,  although  they  must  somewhat  impede 
it,  the  lateral  flexion  of  the  breech  to  one  side  implying  a deflection 
of  the  feet  toward  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  probable  that  tlie  i)osition  of  complete  extension  of  the  legs 
upon  the  thighs  is  rarely  an  original  one.  4’he  limbs  of  the 
embryo,  as  it  grow.s,  are  naturally  in  a ]>osition  of  general  flexion, 
just  as  the  leaves  are  folded  in  a bud.  Rut  some  degree  of  exten- 
sion may  arise  through  foetal  movements,  and  the  legs  may  remain 
fixed  in  the  extendecl  position  if  the  liquor  anniii  escapes  at  the 
moment  when  extension  exists.  It  has  already  been  explained 
that  the  comparative  want  of  space  in  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus  favoni's  a partial  extension  of  the  legs  during  pregnancy. 
Assuming  that,  at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  there  is  a partial 
extension',  like  that  of  the  left  leg  in  Fig.  125  (p.  260),  this  may 
be  increased  as  the  l)reech  descends,  the  legs  being  retarded  by 
friction  against  the  uterine  wall,  and  thus  the  complete  extension 
may  eventually  be  reached. 

In  a few  cases,  the  extended  position  of  the  legs  is  inferred  to 
1)0  primary,  because  the  legs  naturally  take  that  position  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  spring  back  into  it  when  flexed  by 
the  hand. 

Allowance  has  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that,  in  foot  or  breech 
])i’esentations.  Labour  is  generally  more  lingering  than  in  verte.x 
presentations,  the  half-breech  or  breech  not  causing  so  great  reflex 
stimulus  to  the  pains  by  its  pressure  as  the  head.  But  interference 
becomes  necessary  if  the  mother  begins  to  show  the  constitutional 
effects  of  protracted  labour  (see  p.  4/6),  or  if  there  is  evidence  of 
impending  asphyxia  of  the  foetus,  buch  evidence  may  consist  of 
increased  slowness  and  feebleness  of  the  foetal  heart,  oi,  it  the 
breech  has  already  passed  the  vulva,  of  attempted  inspiratoiy 
movements.  After  version  early  extraction  is  more  frcipicntly 
desirable  or  necessary  than  in  primary  presentations  of  the  foot  ; 
first,  because  the  life  of  the  foetus  has  often  already  been  imj/eiillcd 
by  the  condition  which  called  for  version ; secondly,  because  the 
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vei-siou  may  have  interfered  with  the  natural  position  of  flexion  of 
the  arms  ; and,  thirdly,  because  some  pelvic  contraction  often 
exists  in  cases  of  shoulder  presentation. 

The  delivery  of  the  foetus  in  pelvic  presentations  consists  of  three 
stages  : — (1),  delivery  of  the  trunk ; (2),  liberation  of  the  arms; 
(.3),  extraction  of  the  head.  The  various  means  of  delivering  the 
trunk  will  first  be  considered. 

Extraction  by  the  feet.- — When  one  or  both  feet  are  already 
presenting,  traction  on  the  leg  is  the  mode  of  acceleration  to  be 
adopted.  The  patient,  as  a rule,  may  be  kej^t  in  the  ordinary  left 
lateral  position.  But,  for  the  final  stage  of  extraction,  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position, 
across  the  bed,  the  buttocks  overhanging  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
the  feet  rested  on  two  chairs.  The  operator  stands  between  the 
knees.  This  position  allows  an  assistant  to  press  more  effectively 
upon  the  fundus,  and  the  child’s  trunk  to  be  more  easily  carried 
forward  in  front  of  the  pubes. 

If  the  foot  is  still  in  the  vagina,  the  operator  seizes  it  by  ^jlaciug 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  in  front  of  and  behind  the  leg,  just 
above  the  foot,  and  draws  it  outside.  If  necessary,  the  thumb  may 
assist  in  grasping  it.  As  soon  as  the  foot  is  outside  the  vulva,  it  is 
grasped  with  the  aid  of  a napkin.  As  the  leg  descends,  the  grasp 
is  shifted  higher,  so  that  the  leg  is  held  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
vulva.  If  pains  are  fairly  frequent,  traction  should  be  made 
during  the  jjains  only.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient  pains,  the 
traction  should  be  at  intervals,  like  those  of  ordinary  pains.  With 
each  traction  firm  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  fundus. 
Tlie  object  of  this  is  not  only  .to  gain  additional  force,  but  to 
prevent  extension  of  the  arms  above  the  head,  both  by  direct 
pressure,  and  by  stimulating  the  uterus  to  contract. 

Until  the  half-breech  is  resting  upon  the  perineum,  the  direction 
of  traction  should  be  as  far  backward  as  the  perineum  will  allow. 
This  direction  of  traction  will  nevertheless  be  inclined  forward  in 
reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  and  that  of  the  iipper  half  of  the 
pelvic  cavity.  It  will  therefore  assist  in  rotating  the  presenting 
thigh  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  using  any 
other  means  to  promote  this  rotation.  As  soon  as  the  half-breech 
begins  to  distend  the  perineum,  tlie  direction  of  traction  must  be 
shifted  rather  rapidly  forward.  At  this  stage  additional  force 
may  be  gained,  if  desired,  by  hooking  the  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  in  the  flexure  of  the  other  thigh. 

If  both  feet  present,  they  may  both  be  brought  down  outside  the 
vulva,  and  grasped  together  for  traction.  If,  however,  the  anterior 
hip  does  not  rotate  readily  under  the  pubic  arch,  rotation  will  be 
promoted  if  the  traction  is  made  mainly  upon  the  anterior  leg. 
When  Ijoth  legs  come  down,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  funis 
passes  between  the  legs,  and  up  the  back  to  the  placenta.  The 
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child  is  then  said  to  ride  upon  the  funis.  In  this  case  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  draw  down  as  much  as  possible  of  the  funis  and 
slip  the  loop  over  one  leg.  If  this  attempt  fails,  the  funis  should 
be  tied  and  divided,  and  the  child  extracted  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Bringing  down  the  leg  in  breech  presentation. — If 
acceleration  of  labour  is  called  for  in  breech  presentation,  the 
best  treatment  is  to  bring  down  one  leg,  and  then  proceed  to 
extract  by  that  leg  in  the  manner  just  described.  When  the  child 
is  in  its  ordinary  attitude,  it  is  easy  to  accomplish  this,  even  when 
the  breech  has  descended  low  into  the  vagina,  for  the  feet  will  be 
found  close  to  the  breech.  In  general  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  an  anajsthetic.  If  the  patient  is  on  her  left  side,  the  left 
hand  may  be  used  ; if  she  is  in  the  dorsal  position,  the  hand 
should  be  chosen  so  that  its  palm  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of 
the  Icetus.  The  foot  of  the  anterior  leg  should  be  taken  if  possible. 
If,  however,  the  breech  is  still  high  up,  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence which  is  taken,  for  the  leg  which  is  brought  down  will 
rotate  forward  under  the  pubic  arch  as  the  foetus  descends. 

If  the  legs  are  extended  upon  the  thighs,  as  showui  in  Eig.  126 
(p.  261),  the  operation  is  much  more  dillicult.  In  order  to  seize 
the  foot,  the  hand  must  be  passed  up  higher  into  the  uterus  than 
is  ever  necessary  in  version,  and  even  when  the  foot  is  seized, 
there  may  be  much  difficulty  in  flexing  the  leg,  owing  to  the 
resistance  of  the  uterine  wall.  The  operation  is  therefore  often 
more  difficult  than  any  ordinary  case  of  version. 

'J’he  patient  should  bo  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform 
to  the  full  surgical  degree,  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
relaxation  of  the  uterus.  In  general,  as  in  the  case  of  version, 
it  is  preferable  to  place  the  patient  on  her  left  side,  and  introduce 
the  left  hand  and  arm,  as  corresponding  better  with  the  curve 
of  the  genital  canal.  The  hand  must  be  cautiously  passed  up 
into  the  uterus,  in  the  intervals  of  pains,  as  for  performance  of 
internal  version.  The  right  hand,  passed  between  the  patients 
thighs,  makes  counter-pressure  upon  the  fundus.  It  is  no  use 
attempting  to  flex  the  leg  by  the  knee.  The  hand  must  be 
passed  on  quite  to  the  fundus  to  reach  the  instep  or  foot.  It  is 
guided  to  the  anterior  foot  by  tracing  up  the  leg  from  the  breech. 
It  is  useless  also  to  attemjjt  to  flex  the  leg  directly  forward.  The 
foot  must  be  carried  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  foetus.  Thus 
the  right  foot  should  be  swept  across  toward  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  turn  the  knee  outward  and  evert 
the  thigh.  There  is  then  room  for  the  leg  in  a transverse  position, 
lying  fiat  against  the  uterine  wall. 

The  operator  is  to  flex  the  leg  and  draw  it  across,  by  placing 
the  index  and  middle  fingers  upon  the  instep.  It  is  not  generally 
necessary  to  use  the  thumb  to  grasp  the  loot.  If  the  thumb  is 
used,  the  closed  hand  occupies  more  space  in  the  uterus. 
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Some  eminent  authorities  have  considered  that  the  operation  is 
only  possible  before  the  breech  has  descended  into  the  pelvis,  and 
becomes  impossible  or  dangerous  when  the  breech  is  low  down. 
Tliere  is  room  however  for  the  leg  or  thigh  to  lie  ti'ansversely 
across  the  pelvis,  unless  there  is  very  great  general  contraction, 
and  also  across  the  dilated  vagina.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  pass 
the  hand  past  the  breech,  when  the  breech  is  close  to  the  perineum. 
Hreat  gentleness  and  caution  are  required  at  this  stage. 

I have  alwaj's  found  it  possible  to  bring  down  a foot  in  the 
manner  here  described,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to  resort  to 
any  of  the  means  recommended  by  many  eminent  authorities  for 
the  treatment  of  impacted  breech  presentations,  such  as  the  use  of 
the  soft  fillet,  or  blunt  hook,  or  the  application  of  forceps  to  the 
breech ; nor  were  such  means  ever  found  necessary  in  389  breech 
presentations  occurring  in  23,591  deliveries  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity.  The  operator  might,  however,  find  it  impossible 
to  secure  a leg,  if  the  uterus  were  very  closely  contracted  around 
the  child  after  long  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  especially  if  the 
breech  were  close  to  the  perineum,  or  there  were  great  general 
contraction  of  the  pelvis. 

Digital  traction. — The  plan  of  digital  traction  in  breech  pre- 
sentation is  one  which  may  be  tried,  if  labour  is  arrested,  when  the 
breech  is  close  to  the  perineum,  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  plan 
of  bringing  down  a foot.  The  index  finger  is  hooked  in  the  flexure 
of  the  anterior  groin  and  traction  made  therewith.  It  may  be  of 
service  to  make  the  traction  alternately  on  the  anterior  and 
posterior  groin,  and  so  get  the  benefit  of  leverage.  If  the  vaginal 
space  allows,  the  right  index  finger  may  be  hooked  into  the  anterior 
groin,  and  the  left  into  the  posterior. 

The  soft  fillet. — Traction  by  means  of  a soft  fillet  is  the  best 
means  tt>  employ  in  the  case  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  bring  down 
a leg.  The  fillet  is  sometimes  passed  over  one  thigh  only.  In 
such  case  the  anterior  thigh  should  be  chosen  if  possible.  If  the 
fillet  can  be  passed  across  both  thighs,  tlie  pressure  is  moi’e  dis- 
tributed, and  is  less  likely  to  injure  the  skin  or  soft  parts  of  the 
groin.  It  is  better  still  to  pass  the  fillet  round  the  child’s  pelvis 
in  the  following  way.  A soft  oiled  handkerchief,  sterilised  by 
boiling  water,  may  be  used  for  the  fillet ; a knot  is  to  be  tied  at 
two  opposite  corners.  By  means  of  the  forefinger  the  corner  is 
to  be  passed  from  without  inwards  over  the  flexure  of  the  groin 
till  the  knot  can  be  x'eached  between  the  thighs  and  drawn  down. 
In  the  same  way  the  opposite  end  of  the  fillet  is  to  be  passed 
from  within  outwards  over  the  other  thigh.  'I'lie  centre  of  the 
fillet  is  then  slipped  uj)  over  the  buttocks  till  it  surrounds  the 
sacrum,  and  traction  is  made  by  the  ends.  In  this  way  the 
pressure  is  distributed  over  both  groins  and  the  circumference  of 
the  pelvis.  If  the  fillet  is  passed  over  one  or  both  thighs  only, 
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care  must  be  taken,  if  the  abdomen  looks  forward,  that  it  does 
not  slip  up  from  the  groin  to  the  thigh,  and  so  cause  fracture  of 
the  femur. 

In  place  of  the  handkerchief  a moderatel}'^  broad  strip  of  oiled 
lint  may  be  used.  A still  better  fillet  may  be  made  of  a piece  of 
thick-walled  india-rubber  tubing  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger. 
A strong  piece  of  tape  is  passed  through  the  tube  and  sewn  to  the 
tube  at  each  end,  the  ends  of  the  tape  projecting  beyond  the  tube. 
The  knotted  ends  of  the  tape  are  then  passed  over  the  flexures  of 
the  groins  from  without  inward  as  before. 

if  the  fillet  cannot  bo  passed  over  the  thigh  by  the  index  finger 
a large  gum-elastic  catheter,  with  stylet,  may  be  bent  to  a suitable 
shape,  resembling  that  of  the  blunt  hook,  and  passed  from  without 
inward  over  the  thigh,  having  a tape  attached  to  its  extremity. 
By  moans  of  the  tape,  the  fillet  can  then  be  drawn  into  position. 
A special  instrument,  or  porte-fillet,  has  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
on  the  principle  of  Bellocq’s  sound,  used  for  plugging  the  posterior 
nares,  but  having  a curve  like  the  blunt  hook.  A long  piece  of 
whalel)ono  runs  through  the  central  canal. 

'I'raction  by  means  of  the  soft  fillet  generally  so  far  breaks  up 
the  o])posing  wedge  as  to  allow  the  foetus  to  pass,  unless  there  is 
great  disproportion  between  foetus  and  pelvis.  For  the  ti\action 
on  the  flexures  of  the  groins  diminishes  the  flexion  of  the  foetal 
pelvis  upon  the  trunk,  and  by  this  means  brings  the  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  head. 

The  blunt  hook. — 4’he  blunt  hook  is  an  instrument  con- 
structed expressly  for  extraction  in  breech  presentation.  It  is  not, 
however,  desirable  to  nse  it,  in  the  case  of  a living  child,  unless  all 
other  means  have  failed,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  it  is  liable 
to  do  to  the  skin  and  soft  parts  of  the  groin.  The  instrument  is 
generally  made  of  steel,  and  the  diameter  of  the  semicircular  curve 
forming  a hook  is  about  two  inches.  The  likelihood  of  injuring 
the  groin  will  be  less,  if,  at  the  time  of  use,  a piece  of  india-rubber 
tubing,  fitting  the  hook  closely,  is  slipped  over  it.  The  tubing 
should  be  new  for  the  occasion. 

It  is  better  to  place  the  hook  over  the  anterior  thigh.  It  is 
passed  up,  lying  flat  against  the  thigh,  the  point  directed  towards 
the  front  of  the  foetus.  When  high  enough  the  j'oint  is  turned 
inward,  and  passed  over  the  flexure  of  the  groin.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  feel  the  point  lying  clear  between  the  thighs,  before 
traction  is  made.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  the  blunt  hook  is  a 
good  moans  of  traction,  and  will  generally  succeed  in  sufficiently 
decomposing  the  obstructing  w'edge,  by  bringing  the  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  head.  It  can  rarely,  however,  be  certainly  known 
that  the  child  is  dead,  unless  the  funis  is  within  reach. 

Forceps. — The  aj^plication  of  forceps  to  the  breech  has  been 
recommended  by  some  eminent  authorities.  I creeps  speciall} 
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adapted  for  tliis  purpose  have  even  been  devised,  and  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  “ retroceps.”  Forceps  of  any  form 
are,  however,  unsuitable  for  holding  the  breech.  The  tips  of  the 
blades  cannot  be  appro.ximated  without  risk  of  injury  to  the  foetus. 
If  they  remain  divergent,  there  is  a very  wide  space  between  the 
centres  of  the  blades.  In  consequence  of  this,  not  only  are  the 


Fig.  255. — A.\ib-tractioii  forcepB  iipi)lied  to  the  breech. 


forceps  apt  to  slip  oil,  but  injury  may  be  done  to  tlie  maternal 
tissues.  Lusk,  however,  speaks  highly  of  the  application  of 
Tarnier’s  axis-traction  forceps  to  the  breech,  one  blade  being 
applied  over  each  tliigli  of  the  foetus. =■= 

If  extraction  by  forceps  is  attempted  at  all,  it  should  oidy  be 
after  the  breech  has  descended  into  the  pelvis.  If  the  breech  has 
rotated,  one  blade  should  be  ap[)liod  over  the  sacrum,  the  other 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  one  thigh,  care  being  taken  not  to 


* Tlie  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery,  2iid  ed.,  p.  380. 
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injure  tlie  genitals  of  a male.  If  the  breech  has  not  rotated,  it 
i.s  recommended  to  apply  the  blades  over  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  thighs.  The  mode  in  which  they  should  seize  the  foetus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  255,  p.  645. 

Bringing  down  the  second  leg. — If  the  child  is  dead,  and 
extraction  is  difficult  on  account  of  disproportion  between  foetus 
and  pelvis,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  down  the  second  leg,  as  there  is 
then  no  object  in  keeping  the  half-breech  as  a dilator  for  the  soft 
parts.  In  such  cases,  the  ccphalotribe,  applied  over  the  pelvis,  will 
afford,  if  necessary,  a very  powerful  hold  for  traction.  Both  legs 
should  be  brought  down,  if  possible,  before  its  application.  The 
crochet,  hooked  over  the  symphysis  piibis,  may  also  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  traction  on  the  legs.  If  there  is  any  morbid 
distension  of  the  abdomen  (sec  p.  542)  perforation  of  it  may 
be  required. 

Liberation  of  the  arms. — The  second  stage  in  extraction 
consists  in  the  liberation  of  the  arms.  When  it  has  been  necessary 
to  accelerate  labour  by  traction,  the  arms  are  retarded  by  friction 
against  the  genital  canal,  and  generally  become  more  or  less 
extended  by  the  side  of  the  head,  instead  of  lying  folded  across 
the  chest  as  shown  in  Eig.  128  (p.  265).  They  then  do  not  slip 
out  from  the  vulva  before  the  .shoulders  under  the  influence  of 
the  natural  force,  but  have  to  be  released  artificially. 

When  the  lags  of  tlie  fictus  have  escaped,  the  pelvis  should  be 
grasped  in  two  hands,  and  used  for  traction.  4’raction  should 
still  1)0  miulc  with  the  i)ains  if  possible,  and  should  be  assisted  by 
pressui’e  upon  the  fundus  utci'i.  As  soon  as  the  funis  can  be 
reached,  a loop  of  it  should  bo  drawn  down,  as  in  normal  cases  of 
|)olvic  pre.scntatioii,  to  prevent  its  being  put  upon  the  stretch,  and 
shoidd  be  placed  opjjositc  one  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  where  it  is 
least  exposed  to  pressure.  Ti-action  should  be  continued  until  the 
shoulder-blades  begin  to  roach  the  vulva ; then  is  the  time  for 
releasing  the  iirms. 

In  easy  e.ases,  when  the  arms  are  only  slightly  extended,  the 
iinterior  :irm  should  be  released  first,  but,  in  difficult  cases,  always 
tlie  posterior.  For,  if  the  anterior  arm  is  below  the  brim,  it  will 
be  very  close  to  the  vulval  outlet,  and  can  be  easily  hooked  by  the 
finger.  If,  however,  one  or  both  iirms  are  piirtly  above  the  brim, 
tbe  posterior  is  the  easier  to  seize.  For  as  the  trunk  descends 
ill  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the  posterior  shoulder  is 
necessarily  lower  than  the  anterior  in  reference  to  the  plane  of  the 
brim.  There  is  also  more  room  posteriorly  for  the  hand  to  be 
passed  up  to  reticli  it.  For  release  of  the  posterior  arm,  the  body 
of  the  child  should  be  held  as  far  forward  as  possible  in  front  of 
the  pubes.  Tbe  [laticnt  being  iu  the  left  lateral  position,  the 
fingers  of  the  left  Inind  should  be  inti’oduced. 

if  the  extension  of  the  arms  is  only  moderate,  the  elbows  will 
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still  lie  in  front  of  the  chest,  below  the  head,  and  the  release  of  the 
arms  is  then  easy.  Four  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  passed  within 
the  vulva,  lying  flat  against  the  shoulder.  The  fingers  are  run 
along  the  arm  till  the  elbow  is  reached,  and  then  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  draw  the  elbow  downward  and  forward  across  the 
chest.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  fingers  quite  reach  the  elbow, 
and  do  not  make  the  pressure  upon  the  middle  of  the  humerus ; 
otherwise  the  humerus  is  likely  to  be  broken. 

For  release  of  the  anterior  arm,  the  body  of  the  child  is  held  as 
far  backward  as  possible  ; and  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are 
introduced,  and  release  the  arm  in  a similar  way.  If  the  patient 
is  in  the  dorsal  position,  that  hand  may  be  introduced  the  palm  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  child,  for  liberation  of 
each  arm. 

Liberation  of  the  arms  when  much  extended. — Sometimes  the  arms 
are  found  completely  extended  by  the  side  of  the  head.  They 
may  then  become  jammed  with  the  head  in  the  pelvic  brim, 
especially  if  there  is  disproportion  between^  the  foetus  and  pelvis. 
Liberation  is  then  much  more  difficult,  both  on  account  of  the 
fixation  in  the  brim,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
as  high  as  the  elbow. 

Sometimes  one  arm  is  not  merely  extended  beside  the  head,  but 
displaced  somewhat  behind  it,  and  then  the  difficulty  is  greater 
still.  This  position  .is  due  to  a rotation  of  the  trunk  in  its  descent, 
in  which  the  arm  has  been  left  behind.  The  remedy  is  to  rotate 
the  trunk  back  again  in  the  opposite  direction  and  so  bring  the 
arm  across  the  face.  The  same  proceeding  will  fiicilitate  the  libera- 
tion of  the  arm  even  if  only  extended  by  the  side  of  the  head. 
The  posterior  arm  is  to  be  liberated  first  as  in  the  former  case. 
The  trunk  of  the  foetus  is,  therefore,  to  be  grasped  with  two 
hands  and  turned  in  such  a way  as  to  rotate  the  posterior  shoulder 
towards  the  back  of  the  foetus.  The  fingers  must  then  be  passed 
quite  up  to  the  elbow,  and  the  elbow  must  be  drawn  downwards 
and  across  the  face  of  the  foetus  towards  the  opposite  side. 

When  the  anterior  arm  is  extended  above  the  brim,  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  the  elbow,  the  foetus  being  tightly  pressed  against  the 
symphysis  pubis.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  trunk  of  the 
foetus  should  be  rotated,  so  as  not  merely  to  reverse  the  former 
rotation,  but  to  carry  the  anterior  shoulder  backward  to  the  side 
or  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  convert  it  into  the  posterior 
shoulder.  The  arm  is  then  drawn  across  the  face,  and  is  in  a 
position  more  easily  accessible.  The  release  of  the  arm,  originally 
posterior,  will  generally  allow  the  foetus  to  descend  lower.  The 
trunk  should,  therefore,  be  drawn  down  as  much  as  possible. 
The  best  mode  of  rotating  the  shoulders  is  to  make  use  of  the 
released  posterior  arm  and  draw  it  forward  across  the  chest 
toward  the  symphysis  pubis.  Thus,  in  a position  like  that  shown 
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in  Fig.  129  (p.  266),  the  left  arm  should  be  drawn  forward  across 
the  chest  on  the  left  side  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  bring  the  left 
shoulder  towards  the  symphysis  pubis. 

If  the  patient  is  on  the  left  side,  the  left  hand  may  be  used  for 
the  release  of  both  arms,  provided  that  the  anterior  shoulder  is 
thus  drawn  backward.  If  she  is  in  a dorsal  position,  the  hand 
whose  palm  corresponds  to  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  should  be 
used  for  the  ]3osterior  arm,  the  other  hand  for  the  anterior  arm, 
after  the  shoulder  has  been  rotated  backward. 

If  the  child  descends  with  the  abdomen  looking  directly  forward, 
and  the  arms  cannot  be  brought  down  between  the  thorax  and 
the  symphysis  pubis,  tlie  thorax  should  be  rotated  so  as  to 
bring  one  shoulder  backward,  and  the  corresponding  arm  should 
be  brought  down  first. 

If  the  child  is  certainly  dead,  and  the  arms  cannot  be  brought 
down  by  the  fingers,  tlie  small  blunt  hook,  recommended  for 
securing  the  knee  in  version,  or  the  crochet,  maybe  used  to  secure 
tlicm.  In  this  case  it  is  of  little  consequence  if  the  humerus  is 
fractured. 

Delivery  of  the  head. — The  tliird  stage  in  the  extraction  of 
the  foetus  consists  of  the  delivery  of  the  head.  The  delivery  of  the 
liead  through  a contracted  pelvis  lias  already  been  described  (see 
]).  f)89).  The  extraction  of  the  head  when  detained  only  by  the 
soft  parts  of  the  vaginal  outlet  has  to  be  carried  ont  in  the  same 
■way  as  in  a noi'inal  case  of  pelvic  presentation,  and  has  been 
described  at  pp.  272 — 273. 

Injuries  to  the  foetus  from  extraction  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentation.— hlffnsions  of  blood  in  the  abdomen  from  damage  to 
the  liver  or  other  viscera,  are  sometimes  found,  as  are  also  effusions 
of  blood  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  Effusions  of  blood  may 
also  take  place  in  the  breech  or  genitals.  Tlie  genitals  of  a male 
may  be  injured  liy  fillet,  blunt  hook,  or  forceps.  From  traction  of 
the  neck  may  result  hsematoma  in  the  sternomastoid  or  other 
muscles  of  the  neck.  This  generally  disappears  without  eventual 
ill  result,  but  sometimes  cicatricial  contraction  leads  to  wry-neck. 

Injuries  to  the  cranial  bones,  due  to  the  pressure  of  a contracted 
pelvis,  ivill  be  described  hereafter  (see  Cliap.  XXXVII.).  The 
cervical  vertebral  may  be  separated,  and  the  spinal  cord  or 
medulla  destroyed,  from  the  effect  of  traction  upon  the  neck. 
Sometimes  even  the  body  may  be  completely  pulled  away  and 
separated  from  the  head,  but  the  spinal  column  gives  waj^  long 
before  the  soft  parts.  By  jaw-traction  may  be  produced  fracture 
of  the  lower  maxilla,  dislocation  of  the  maxillary  joint  with 
rupture  of  ligaments,  and  also  injury  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

In  attempts  to  release  the  arms  the  humerus  may  be  broken 
near  the  middle,  one  of  its  epipliyses  m<ay  be  separated,  or  tlie 
clavicle  inav  be  broken.  The  most  likely  lesion  to  be  produced 
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by  traction  on  the  leg  is  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
femur;  but  this  is  not  common.  The  so-called  congenital  dis- 
location of  both  hips  (see  p.  575)  has  been  ascribed  to  traction 
on  the  legs  in  pelvic  presentations,  but  is  really  a fault  of 
development. 

A fractured  humerus  may  be  set  with  softly  padded  splints,  the 
outer  splint  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  arm.  The  arm 
should  be  secured  to  the  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


THE  FORCEPS  AND  VECTIS. 

Use  of  the  Vectis. 

The  vectis  is  one  of  the  simj^lest  forms  of  instrument  whicli  can 
he  used  for  tlie  extraction  of  the  head,  but  its  use  has  been,  in 
general,  abandoned  in  favour  of  tliat  of  forceps,  which  is  found  to 
be  both  a safer  and  more  effective  instrument. 
Tlie  vectis  consists  of  a liandle  and  single 
blade  (Eig.  256),  having  a cranial,  but  no 
pelvic  curve.  It  somewhat  resembles  a single 
l)lade  of  a pair  of  straight  forceps,  except  that 
the  cranial  curve  is  much  sharper,  especiallj'^ 
near  the  extremity  of  the  instrument,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  take  a better  hold  of  the  head. 
Thus  the  tip  of  the  blade  is  inclined  at  a 
greater  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
than  is  the  case  with  forcej3s.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  a single  blade  of  a pair  of  forceps 
will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  vectis  just  as 
well  as  the  vectis  itself,  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  curvature. 

'I’liis  vectis  is  generally  said  to  act  both  as  a 
lever  and  a tractor.  Its  essential  action,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  a tractor  applied  to  one  portion 
only  of  the  head.  A leverage  action  is  indeed 
called  out  when  the  vectis  is  used  in  the 
manner  formerly  recommended,  the  lever  being 
the  head  itself.  The  plan  recommended  was  to 
place  the  vectis  over  the  forehead  and  occiput 
Fig.  256.— Tlie  vectis.  alternately,  and  by  this  means  draw  down  a 
little  first  one  extremity  and  then  the  other 
of  its  long  diameter.  , In  this  action  the  opposite  end  of  the  head 
to  that  at  which  the  vectis  is  applied  is  generally  fixed  by  friction, 
and  so  forms  a fulcrum.  The  power  is  the  traction  force  applied 
through  the  vectis  ; the  resistance  may  be  considered  as  acting  at 
the  centre  of  the  head,  which  advances  a little  at  each  applica- 
tion of  the  vectis,  and  lies  therefore  between  the  power  .and  the 
fulcrum.  This  method  of  extracting  the  head  by  drawing  down 
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first  one  extremity  and  then  the  other  is  analogous  mechanically 
to  that  of  getting  a cork  out  of  a bottle  by  pushing  first  one  side 
and  tlien  the  other,  and  also  to  that  oscillatory  or  pendulum  move- 
ment in  extracting  by  means  of  forceps,  which  will  be  considered 
hereafter.  Although  it  often  may  answer  the  purpose,  yet  the 
repeated  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  are  more 
likely  to  do  injury  than  straight  traction  with  forceps.  The 
process  is  also  troublesome  and  often  ineffective,  since  no  great 
force  can  be  exercised.  The  use  of  the  vectis  in  this  way  has 
therefore  rightly  been  given  up. 

The  vectis  in  occipito-posterior  positions. — The  vectis 
is  now  practically  regarded  by  most  authorities  as  an  obsolete 
instrument.  There  is  one  condition,  however,  in  which  precisely 
that  power  is  wanted  which  the  vectis  is  able  to  exercise,  namely, 
the  power  of  drawing  one  pole  only  of  the  head  in  any  required 
direction.  This  is  when  labour  is  arrested  or  protracted  in  occipito- 
posterior  positions  of  the  vertex,  and  the  occiput  fails  to  rotate 
forwards.  The  rotation  may  then  be  effected  either  by  a force 
actually  directing  the  occiput  forward,  or  by  one  which  causes 
flexion,  since  it  is  through  defect  in  flexion  that  the  inclined 
plane  of  soft  parts  fails  to  turn  the  occiput  forward  as  usual  (see 
pp.  197,  198).  Both  these  indications  are  fulfilled  by  the  iise  of 
the  vectis.  If  the  vectis  is  applied  over  the  occiput  and  traction 
made  towards  the  vaginal  outlet,  as  much  forward  as  possible, 
first,  flexion  is  promoted  by  the  descent  of  the  occiput,  and, 
secondly,  the  occiput  is  directly  drawn  forward,  since  the  vaginal 
outlet  is  directed  forwards  in  reference  to  the  direction  of  the 
pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying  (see 
Fig.  16,  p.  18).  I therefore  consider  that  the  vectis  has  fallen 
into  unmerited  disuse,  so  far  as  regards  this  particular  case.  Even 
when  called  in  to  perform  ci’aniotomy,  after  vigorous  efforts  to 
extract  with  forceps  had  failed,  I have  found  that  the  occiput 
could  be  turned  forward  by  the  vectis  with  surprising  case,  and 
tliat  then  extraction  by  forceps  presented  no  difficulty  whatever. 
It  is  generally  recommended  that  forceps  should  be  applied  in 
such  a case,  and  the  head  drawn  down  in  its  existing  position. 
The  result  almost  always  is  that  the  occiput  remains  posterior, 
although,  if  the  descent  of  the  head  had  been  effected  by  the 
natural  powers,  the  occiput  would  probably  have  rotated  forwards 
at  a late  stage.  Hence,  although  the  extraction  may  be  successful, 
yet  it  requires  more  force  than  if  the  head  had  been  in  the  usual 
position,  and  there  is  a mucli  greater  probability  of  lacei’ation  of 
the  perineum.  When  used  in  this  way  to  draw  down  the  occiput, 
the  vectis  does  in  fact  itself  form  a lever  as  well  as  a tractor, 
although  the  leverage  should  only  bo  just  what  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  tractile  force.  For,  the  blade  being  single,  the 
inclined  plane  formed  by  its  distal  portion  pushes  the  head 
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toward  the  centre  of  the  pehds,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vectis 
itself  is  pushed  against  the  pelvic  wall.  To  avoid  this  pi’essiu’e 
on  the  pelvic  wall,  a pressure  different  from  any  produced  in 
forceps  delivery,  while  downward  traction  is  made  by  the  right 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  vectis,  the  left  hand  should  be  placed 
on  the  shank,  as  high  up  as  it  can  reach,  and  press  it  towards 
the  centre  of  the  pelvis,  or  at  any  rate  resist  the  pressure  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  which  the  traction  calls  into  play. 
The  fulcrum  of  the  lever  here  lies  between  the  power  and  the 
resistance,  and  is  formed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  left  hand, 
and  not  by  the  pelvis  or  soft  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
]n’essure  toward  the  centre  of  the  pelvis  exerted  upon  the 
occiput  is  beneficial,  since  it  aids  in  producing  flexion,  when- 
ever the  occiput  is  in  any  degree  lower  than  the  forehead  (see 
Fig.  100,  p.  190). 

'I'hc  vectis  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  one  blade  of  the 
forceps.  The  patient  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  the  left  hand  or 
half  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  the  tips  of  the  Bngers 
placed  upon  the  occiput,  just  within  the  rim  of  the  cervix,  if  the 
cervix  is  not  completely  retracted,  'fhe  blade  is  passed  up  with 
its  convex  side  under  cover  of  the  flexor  surfixcc  of  the  fingers,  and 
is  thus  guided  over  the  head.  The  blade  will  generally  have  to 
bo  directed  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis, 
or  somewhat  in  advance  of  that  point.  It  will  bo  somewhat  more 
diflicult  to  pass  than  a blade  of  the  forceps,  on  account  of  its 
greater  cranial  curvature.  If  difficulty  is  found,  the  handle 
should  at  once  bo  carried  well  forward  between  the  thighs,  so 
that  the  blade  passes  almost  up  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The 
blade  is  then  rotated  into  its  position  over  the  occiput,  by  depress- 
ing the  handle  if  the  occiput  lies  to  the  right,  raising  it  if  it  lies 
to  the  left,  while  at  the  same  time  the  blade  is  guided  by  the 
fingers  in  the  vagina. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  no  one  should  attempt  to  use  the 
vectis  in  this  way  in  occipito-posterior  positions  who  cannot  rely 
upon  his  capacity  to  diagnose  with  certainty  the  position  of  the 
head.  If  the  forehead  were  mistaken  for  the  occiput,  harm  would 
result  instead  of  good.  As  soon  as  the  occiput  has  been  brought 
to  look  somewhat  forward  instead  of  backward,  the  vectis  may  be 
removed,  and  delivery  completed  by  forceps.  If,  however,  there 
is  no  occasion  for  hurry,  it  is  well  to  allow  a short  time  for  the 
new  moulding  of  the  head  in  its  changed  position  to  take  place. 
Delivery  also  may  sometimes  be  completed  by  the  natural  powcis, 
when  once  the  position  of  the  head  has  been  rectified,  dheie  is 
one  condition  in  which  the  use  of  the  vectis,  as  above  described, 
is  not  available.  This  is  when  the  head  is  already  distending  the 
perineum,  and  so  close  to  the  outlet  of  soft  parts,  that  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  the  combined  movement  of  rotation  with  flexion 
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to  be  effected  by  drawing  the  occiput  downward  and  forward, 
especially  when,  as  will  usually  be  the  case  at  this  stage,  the 
occiput  has  rotated  backward  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  If 
the  head  is  still  high  in  the  pelvis,  the  vectis,  applied  over  the 
occiput,  may'  fail  to  rotate  it.  For,  in  this  case,  the  forward 
inclination  of  the  line  of  traction,  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the 
brim,  is  but  slight  and  the  component  of  the  force  available  in 
producing  rotation  is  comparatively  small.  In  sucli  a case  it  is 
better  to  draw  down  the  head  first  with  forceps,  especially  if  it  is 
still  considerably  overlapped  by  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri,  until  it 
has  nearly'  reached  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  clear  of  the  os 
uteri.  The  forceps  may  then  be  taken  off,  and  the  vectis 
applied,  in  order  to  produce  the  rotation,  which,  at  this  stage, 
will  rarely  fail. 

The  vectis  in  brow  presentation. — A much  more  rare  con- 
tingency, in  which  the  vectis  may  sometimes  be  of  use,  is  that  of 
brow  presentation.  By  applying  the  vectis  over  the  occiput,  au 
attempt  may  be  made  to  convert  the  presentation  into  a vertex. 
If  this  fails,  the  vectis  may  be  ajjplied  over  the  chin,  and  another 
attempt  made  to  convert  the  pi’esentation  into  a face. 


The  Forceps. 

History. — The  midwifery  forceps  were  invented  by  Peter 
Chamberlen,  born  in  1601,  who,  with  his  three  sons,  long  kept 
the  invention  a secret  for  their  own  benefit.  The  existence  of  a 
secret  method  for  saving  the  lives  of  infants  in  difficult  labour 
was  fii-st  mentioned  in  a pamphlet  published  in  1647.  The 
invention  gradually  became  known,  but  it  was  not  until  1735 
that  Chapman,  in  a treatise  on  midwifery,  published  a description 
and  plate  of  the  instrument. 

3’he  forceps  of  Chamberlen  did  not  essentially  differ  in 
mechanism  from  the  instrument  now  known  as  the  short  straight 
forceps  (Fig.  257,  p.  654).  Each  blade  is  straight,  vieAved  in  pro- 
file, but  has  a cranial  curve  to  grasp  the  head,  the  curve  starting 
immediately  from  the  lock.  4'he  blades  are  fenestrated,  to  lighten 
the  instrument  and  allow  the  head  to  bulge  through  the  fenestrte  ; 
the  handles  are  of  metal,  and  looped  somewhat  like  the  handles 
of  scissors.  The  lock  of  Chamberlcn’s  f<jrcej)s  was  formed  by  a 
fixed  pivot  upon  one  blade,  which  fitted  into  a dei;>ression  or 
mortise  on  the  other  blade.  'I'his  lock  had  to  be  secured  by'  tape 
tied  round  it,  to  prevent  the  i4sk  of  the  blades  separating.  It  is, 
in  fact,  tlie  embryo  of  the  lock  still  used  in  French,  German, 
and  some  American  forceps  (see  Fig,  258,  p.  654),  in  which  the 
pivot  is  surmounted  by  an  adjustable  screw,  which  i)revents 
lateral  separation  at  the  lock,  and  all<;ws  the  tightness  of  the  lock 
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to  be  adjusted  by  turning  the  screw.  This  adjustable  screw 
was  first  added  by  Levret,  who  published  a treatise  on  midwifery 
in  1766. 

The  lock  known  as  the  English  lock  (Fig.  257),  which  allows 
the  blades  to  be  joined  much  more  easily  than  any  other,  and  is 


Fig.  257. — Short  straiglit  forccp.s.  Fig.  258. — Sliort  curved  forceps,  witli 

French  lock. 

sufficiently  firm  foi-  all  2>urposes,  was  invented  by  Smellic,  who 
also  covered  the  handles  with  wood,  for  greater  convenience  in 
grasping. 

The  2^elvic  curve. — The  short  forceps  arc  only  capable  of  grasping 
the  head  when  near  the  iDerineum,  or  after  its  descent  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  order  to  grasp  the  head  when  arrested  at 
or  above  the  brim,  a longer  instrument  is  necessaiy.  Ijength  may 
be  attained  by  making  the  shanks  j)arallel  for  a certain  distance 
beyond  the  lock  before  they  diverge  into  the  cranial  curve.  The 
instrument  thus  formed  constitutes  the  long  straight  forceps  (Fig. 
259,  ]).  655).  It  is  ])0ssible  to  aj^jily  it  to  the  head  even  when 
high  in  the  pelvis;  and  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Hublin,  up  to  a 
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comparatively  recent  date,  namely,  np  to  the  mastership  of  Dr.  G. 
Johnston,  commencing  in  1868,  this  instrument  was  in  use  even 
for  the  high  forceps  operation.  A straight  instrument  is  still 
preferred  for  all  cases  by  Prof.  Lazarewitch  of  Kharkoff.  If,  how- 
ever, long  straight  forceps  are  applied  to  the  head  at  or  above  the 
brim,  the  blades  can  neither  grasp  the  head  in  the  axis  of  the 
brim,  nor  can  traction  be  made  in  the  direction  of  that  axis.  For 
the  axis  of  the  brim  (o  p.  Fig.  16,  p.  18) 
passes  behind  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  when 
that  bone  is  in  its  undisplaced  position, 
whereas  the  resistance  of  the  perineum,  even 
when  pressed  backward  to  the  utmost,  must 
push  the  shanks  of  the  forceps  at  the  vaginal 
outlet  much  further  forward  than  this  point. 

Practically  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the 
forceps  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  cannot  be 
less  than  about  20°.  In  flattened  pelves, 
especially  when  the  pelvic  inclination  is  in- 
creased, the  axis  of  the  brim  is  sometimes 
directed  further  back  than  usual,  and  the 
deviation  of  straight  forceps  from  the  desired 
direction  is  then  still  greater.  The  result  is 
that,  when  traction  is  made,  the  tips  of  the 
blades,  being  posterior  to  the  axis  in  which 
the  head  has  to  move,  are  apt  to  slip  off  the 
head  posteriorly.  Also  the  perineum  is  liable 
to  be  injured  from  the  pressure  made  upon 
it  in  retracting  it  to  the  utmost  extent. 

The  difficulty  thus  caused  by  the  perineum 
is  overcome  by  giving  the  forceps  an  addi- 
tional curve,  the  pelvic  curve  (see  Fig. 

258,  p.  654,  Figs.  260,  261,  p.  658,  Fig.  262,  p.  660).  In 
this  way  are  constituted  curved  forceps,  long  or  short,  as  tlie  case 
may  be. 


a 


Fig.  259. — Long  straight 
forceps. 


The  invention  of  the  pelvic  curve  has  generally  been  ascribed  to 
Levret,  or  to  Smellie,  who  adopted  it  almost  simultaneously.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  previously  used,  although  not 
published,  by  lienjarnin  Pugh,  of  Chelmsford.  Levret’s  forceps, 
introduced  about  1747,  were  long  and  powerful  curved  forceps 
with  iron  handles,  and  the  French,  or  pivot  and  mortise,  lock. 
Benjamin  Pugh,  in  a treatise  published  in  1754,  gives  a figure  of 
his  long  curved  forceps,  closely  resembling  the  long  curved  forceps 
now  in  use,  and  states  that  he  had  invented  them  upwards  of 
fourteen  years  before,  and  was  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  the 
head  even  when  detained  above  the  brim  of  the  j)elvis. 

The  long  curved  forceps  are  able  to  gras^)  the  head  in  the  axis 
of  the  brim  oven  when  tlie  head  is  arrested  (piite  high  up  above 
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the  brim  (see  Fig.  268,  p.  676).  But  uot  only  is  their  power  of 
prehension  superior  to  that  of  straight  forceps,  but  they  are  much 
easier  to  ap{)ly.  For  each  blade  passes  more  readily  along  the 
genital  canal,  in  consequence  of  its  having  a curvature  corre- 
sponding to  that  canal,  so  that  the  tip  of  the  blade  always  passes 
in  advance.  But  when  a straight  blade  is  passed  along  a curved 
canal,  the  point  which  leads  the  way  is  not  the  tip  of  the  blade, 
but  a point  more  towards  one  side,  and  the  introduction  is  then 
not  so  ea.sy.  The  advantage  gained  by  long  curved  forceps  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  diminution  of  the  proportion  of  craniotomy 
cases  at  the  Kotuuda  Hospital,  Dublin,  after  their  adoption  by 
Dr.  (!.  .Johnston.  Dr.  (1.  Johnston’s  proportion  of  craniotom}" 
cases  was  only  3 '5  per  l,-000,  whereas  under  C.  Johnston  (1840 — 
1847)  it  had  been  7‘!)  per  1,000,  and  under  Shekleton  (1847 — • 
1854;  it  had  been  7’2  per  1,000.  It  was  therefore  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  of  wliat  it  had  formerly  been.  Similarly  in  the 
(iuy’s  Hospital  Charity,  mainly  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
longer,  firmer,  and  more  efiective  forceps,  the  proiDortion  of 
craniotomy  cases  was  reduced  from  3'6  per  1,000  in  the  interval 
183.3 — 1854  to  1'2  per  1,000  in  the  interval  1854 — 1863,  and  to 
the  e.xtremely  low  proportion  of  0'7  per  1,000  in  the  interval 
] h63  — 1 875.  The  ordinary  long  curved  forceps  will  still  be  found 
the  best  instrument,  if  an  instrument  is  wanted  for  general  use  in 
all  cases. 

A .r in-traction  forceim. — The  ordinary  long  curved  forceps  have 
the  disadvantage  that  the  direction  of  traction  is  apt  not  to  be 
that  in  which  tlic  head  is  grasjjed,  and  in  which  it  has  to  advance, 
but  one  inclined  more  anteriorly.  When  the  handles  are  held  in 
one  hand  this  is  indeed  inevitable,  since  the  line  of  traction  must 
necessarily  be  n straight  line  from  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the 
point  at  which  the  handle  is  held.  This  line  will  make  an  angle 
of  from  22°  to  25°  with  the  axis  of  the  brim,  if  the  pelvic  curve 
of  the  forceps  does  not  exceed  35°  and  the  forceps  are  held  near 
the  end  of  the  handles.  If  the  forceps  arc  grasped  at  the  lock, 
the  deviation  is  somewhat  less.  The  deviation  of  the  line  of 
traction  from  the  right  direction  is  therefore  slightly  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  long  straight  forceps.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  rather  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  tractile  force  exercised  is 
lost  as  regards  its  effect  in  causing  advance  in  the  axis  of  the 
brim,  and  a useless  and  injurious  pressure  is  exercised  on  the 
anterior  pelvic  wall,  equal  to  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  tractile 
force.*  The  latter  effect  seems  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  former,  since  the  ratio  to  the  traction  exercised  is  more  than 
four  times  as  great,  and,  moreover,  the  loss  of  one-tenth  of  the 

* The  exact  proportion  in  tlic  former  case,  taking  the  angle  at  25°,  i.s  1 - co.s. 
25°,  or  '0936922,  in  the  latter,  sin.  25°  or  '4226183. 
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force  ill  ordinary  cases  is  not  of  much  consequence,  since  there 
is  usually  a sufficient  reserve  of  power  which  may  be  put  into 
action. 

It  will  be  shown,  however,  hereafter,  that  by  the  use  of  two 
hands  in  traction  the  force  exercised  may  be  made  to  act  accurately 
in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  a fact  which  has  been  rather  overlooked 
by  the  advocates  of  axis-traction  forceps. 

To  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  an  incorrect  direction  of  traction, 
a third  or  perineal  curve  has  been  added  to  the  forceps,  so  as  to 
make  the  shanks  and  handles  curve  backward  again  round  the 
perineum,  until  the  part  of  the  handles  to  which  traction  is 
applied  either  approximates  more  or  less  to  the  axis  of  the  blades 
or  lies  exactly  in  that  axis.  In  the  latter  case  traction  can  be 
made  precisely  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  or  of  any  other  pai’t  of  the 
pelvis  in  which  the  head  may  lie.  By  the  axis  of  the  blades  must 
be  understood  the  axis  of  the  extremities  of  the  blades,  since  it  is 
by  this  part  of  them  that  the  propulsive  force  is  mainly  applied 
to  the  head. 

A slight  inverted  curve  has  been  given  to  the  shanks  of  the 
forceps  by  various  authorities,  of  whom  the  earliest  appears  to 
have  been  Dr.  Robei’t  Wallace  Johnston,  who  published  a “ System 
of  Midwifery”  in  1769.  Hubert,  in  1860,  bent  the  handles  of 
his  forceps  back  almost  at  right  angles  till  their  extremities 
nearly  reached  the  axis  of  the  blades.  Aveling,  in  1868, 
introduced  forceps  with  the  handles  curved  backward,  so  that 
the  whole  instrument  has  a sigmoid  shape.  The  inverted 
curve  is  not,  however,  carried  far  enough  to  meet  the  axis 
of  the  blades.  Morales  of  Belgium,  in  1871,  gave  an  inverted 
curve  to  the  shanks  and  first  part  of  the  handles,  finishing  the 
handles  with  a straight  portion.  In  this  case  also,  the  inverted 
curve  was  not  carried  far  enough  to  meet  the  axis  of  the 
blades.  Tamier,  in  1877,  introduced  his  now  well-known  axis- 
traction  forceps  (Fig.  270,  p.  685).  In  these,  for  the  first  time, 
the  cross-bar  by  which  traction  is  made  lies  accurately  in  the 
axis  of  the  blades,  and  a new  principle  is  also  introduced,  namely, 
to  make  the  traction,  not  by  the  handles  of  the  prehensile 
blades,  but  by  traction  rods  jointed  to  them  in  a line  with  their 
axis.  Tarnier’s  forceps  first  called  general  attention  to  the 
principle  of  axis-traction,  and  various  modifications  of  them 
have  since  been  introduced.* 

Mechanical  action  of  forceps. — It  is  frequently  stated  that 
the  action  of  forceps  is  threefold,  namely  that  of  a tractor,  a lever, 
and  a compressor.  The  essential  action,  however,  is  that  of  a 
tractor  only.  To  carry  out  this  action  it  is  essential  that  the 

* For  htstorical  sketclic.s  of  tlie  various  forms  of  forceps,  see  Tarnicr : Descrip- 
tion de  deux  nouveaux  Forceps,  Paris,  1877  ; and  Aveling:  “The  Curves  of 
Midwifery  Forceps,  their  Origin  and  Use,”  Obstet.  Tmns. , Vol.  XX. 
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instniment  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of 
maintaiiiiug  a firm  hold  of  the  head  without  slipping.  The 
two  blades  of  the  forceps  also  form  Ji  double  lever  like  a pair 
of  scissors,  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  lock.  The  action  of  the 
double  lever  is  to  compress  the  head.  This  compression  of 
the  head,  however,  is  not  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the 
use  of  forceps,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  generally  injurious, 
aud  should  only  be  carried  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure 
a firm  hold.  For  the  blades  of  the  forceps  being  generally 


applied  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  or  nearly  so,  the  com- 

pression of  the  head  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  pelvis 
tends  to  bulge  it  out  in  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis, 
where  there  is  generally  least  room  for  it.  It  is  only  therefore 
in  the  comparatively  rare  cases  of  transverse  contraction  of 
the  pelvis  that  the  action  of  the  forceps  as  a compressor  * 

is  directly  advantageous.  Besides  the  double  leverage  causing  J 
compression,  another  kind  of  leverage  may  be  exercised,  not  ^ 

when  simple  traction  is  used  with  forceps,  but  only  when  an  f 

oscillatory  or  pendulum  movement  is  made  with  the  handles,  the 
head  being  grasped  tightly  enough  to  form  an  immovable  mass  ^ 
Avith  the  two  blades.  In  this  case  the  lever  is  formed,  not  by  one  , 


Fig.  260. — Simi)sou’s  forceps. 


Fig.  261. — Barnes’  forceps. 
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l)lade  uf  the  forceps,  but  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  head  with  tlie 
two  blades.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  oscillatory  move- 
ment in  traction  is  not  generally  desirable,  though  recommended 
by  many  authorities. 

Requirements  of  good  forceps. — All  patterns  of  forceps  are 
now  made  with  metal  handles,  that  they  may  be  sterilised  by 
boiling  without  risk  of  injury.  In  the  days  when  the  application 
of  forceps  was  looked  irpon  as  a grave  operation,  not  to  be  lightly 
undertaken,  many  obstetricians,  especially  English  obstetricians, 
deliberately  chose  a weak  instrument,  that  they  might  not  be 
tempted  to  exert  too  much  power  with  it.  Hence  forceps  with 
short  handles,  and  thin  shanks  and  blades,  were  much  in  use.  In 
France,  on  the  contrary,  the  pattern  of  Levret’s  forceps  was 
extensively  followed,  and  the  instrument  was  made  strong,  with 
long  handles.  A weak  instrument  is,  however,  really  more 
dangerous  to  the  mother  and  child  than  a strong  one.  If  the 
handles  are  not  long  enough,  and  the  shanks  and  blades  stiff 
enough,  to  maintain  the  hold  on  the  head  under  strong  traction, 
the  blades  slip  off  the  head,  and  diverge  at  their  widest  part,  thus 
causing  pressure  on  the  lateral  pelvic  walls.  At  the  same  time 
the  tips  of  the  blades,  as  they  slip  off,  are  liable  to  injure  the 
head,  and  possibly  even  the  maternal  soft  parts,  if  they  slip  off 
anteriorly.  Good  forceps,  therefore,  should  have  moderately  long 
handles  (not  less  than  five  inches  from  the  lock),  and  should  be 
as  stiff  as  possible.  The  quality  of  stiffness  should  be  tested  by 
holding  the  handles  firmly  together,  and  Hying  how  far  the  tips 
of  the  blades  can  be  separated  by  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  stiffness  is  only  limited  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  blades  must  not  be  made  so  thick  as  to  occiqjy 
too  much  space  in  the  pelvis.  In  the  shanks  a little  extra  thick- 
ness of  metal  may  be  employed  without  any  drawback.  The 
cranial  curve  should  be  of  medium  sharpness,  so  that  the  elon- 
gated head  of  average  size  may  be  grasped  uniformly,  and  not 
excessively  compre.ssed  either  at  its  centre  or  at  its  extremities. 
A curve  equivalent  to  the  arc  of  a circle  nine  inches  in  diameter 
is  found  to  be  generally  the  best.  If  the  curve  is  too  sharp,  the 
forceps  are  more  difficult  to  introduce,  if  it  is  too  flat  they  are 
more  apt  to  slip  off  the  head,  and,  in  both  cases,  the  head  is 
uneciually  compressed.  The  tips  of  the  blades  should  be  about 
an  inch  apart  when  the  handles  are  closed,  that  they  may  not  be 
liable  to  injure  the  head  or  neck  by  their  pressure.  The  outside 
measurement  across  the  blades  at  their  widest  part  should  not  be 
greater  than  3f  inches.  The  measurement  is  of  course  increased 
somewhat  beyond  this  magnitude  when  the  forceps  are  in  use,  if 
either  the  head  is  too  large  to  allow  the  handles  completely  to 
close,  or  the  blades  and  shanks  yield  somewhat  under  the  traction 
exerted. 
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Ill  long  curved  forceps,  the  lengtli  should  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  head  to  be  grasped  even  when  arrested  above  the  brim, 
without  its  being  necessar}'  to  introduce  the  lock  within  the  soft 
parts  of  the  vulva,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  pinching  the  mucous 
membrane.  A length  of  about  inches  from  the  lock  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  cases.  If  the  length  is  increased  beyond  this,  the 

quality  of  stiffness  is  impaired 
without  any  corresponding  ad- 
vantage. The  jielvic  curve 
shoidd  not  be  greater  than  is 
necessary  to  allow  the  head  to 
be  grasped  above  the  brim  in 
the  right  direction.  Any  in- 
crease of  curve  beyond  this  ren- 
ders the  direction  of  traction 
more  faulty.  A curvature  of 
not  more  than  3-5°  in  all  is  quite 
sufficient  (see  Fig.  262). 

Varieties  of  long  curved 
forceps.  — A great  variety  of 
patterns  of  long  curved  forceps 
has  been  introduced.  Of  these 
the  best  known  in  this  country 
are  Simpson’s  forceps  (Fig.  260 
p.  6.58),  and  Barnes’*  (Fig.  261, 
p.  658).  Simpson’s  forceps  have 
the  most  comfortable  handles, 
the  flanges  below  the  lock  (see 
Fig.  260)  affording  an  excellent 
hold  for  the  index  and  middle 
m fingers.  On  the  other  hand  they 

J'  C are  scarcely  long  enough  for  all 

cases  in  which  the  head  is  high 
above  the  brim.  Barnes’  forceps 
have  a more  suitable  length, 
though  in  some  recent  patterns 
the  lengtli  is  carried  to  excess.  The  loop  above  the  lock  (see 
Fig.  261)  is  also  a great  advantage.  It  allows  the  left  hand 
to  grasp  the  forceps  high  up,  the  index  finger  being  passed 
through  the  loop  (see  Fig.  268,  p.  676).  This  is  a gain,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  with  a view  to  axis  traction.  'I'he  expansion  of  the 
shanks  at  this  point  also  aids  in  guiding  the  blades  into  conjunc- 
tion, as  they  are  being  locked.  An  excellent  form  of  forceps  is  a 
combination  of  Simpson’s  handles  with  the  blades  and  shanks  of 


Fig.  262. — Long  curved  forceps.  I’at 
tern  recommended  by  the  author. 


* The  pattern  of  tliese  is  similar  to  that  of  Lever’s  forceps,  except  that  the 
handles  .are  increased  in  length. 
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Barnes’  forceps,  incliuliug  the  loop  above  the  lock  for  the  insertion 
of  the  index  finger  (see  Fig.  262).  With  this  instrument,  when 
two  hands  are  nsed,  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  may  he 
passed  through  the  loop,  or  two  fingers  may  be  placed  upon  the 
flanges,  according  to  circumstances.  When  one  hand  is  used  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  may  be  placed  upon  the  flanges,  and  a 
firmer  hold  thus  obtained  than  wdien  the  handles  are  merely 
grasped  by  their  sides. 

If  the  handles  of  the  forceps  are  very  short,  the  operator  cannot 
compress  the  head  firmly  enough  by  grasping  them  to  enable  the 
blades  to  maintain  their  hold.  If  the  hold  on  the  head  is  main- 
tained at  all,  w'hen  the  resistance  is  considerable,  it  is  because 
divergence  of  the  blades  at  their  wudest  parts  is  prevented  by 
pressure  against  the  pelvic  w'all.  Some  obstetric  authorities  have 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  design  forceps  w'ith  wdiich  the  com- 
pression of  the  head  shall  be  exercised  by  the  pelvis,  and  not  by 
the  operator.  Thus  in  Assalini’s  forceps,  which  at  one  time  were 
used  by  many,  the  blades  and  handles  are  parallel  and  do  not 
cross,  so  that  practically  no  compression  can  be  exercised  by  the 
handles.  The  straight  forceps  of  Lazarewutch,  with  parallel 
blades,  are  made  on  the  same  principle.  It  seems  obvious, 
however,  that  the  pressure  thus  exercised  on  the  pelvic  walls 
by  the  wedgelike  action  of  the  diverging  forceps-blades  is  entirely 
unuecessaiy  and  liable  to  be  injurioiis.  It  is  much  better 
that  the  pelvis  should  be  subjected  only  to  so  much  pressure 
as  is  inevitable  in  the  passage  of  the  head,  and  that  the  com- 
pression should  be  exercised  by  the  operator,  who  can  then 
estimate  w’hat  force  he  is  exerting,  and  limit  it  to  that  amount 
which  is  necessary  to  maintain  his  grasp  of  the  head.  Forceps 
with  parallel  blades  are  also  more  difficult  to  adjust.  Moreover, 
if  the  pelvis  happens  to  be  wude  in  its  transverse  diameter, 
although  contracted  in  the  conjugate,  considerable  divergence 
of  the  blades  at  their  wudest  part  will  be  allowed,  and  they  are 
then  liable  to  slip  off  the  head.  All  forceps  should  therefore 
have  crossing  and  not  parallel  blades,  and  the  handles  should  be 
fairly  long. 

Disadvantages  and  advantages  of  straight  forceps. — 
It  has  already  been  explained  that,  when  the  head  is  arrested  at 
or  above  the  bium,  it  is  impossible  with  straight  forceps  of  any 
length,  either  to  grasp  the  head,  or  to  make  traction,  in  the  right 
axis,  because  the  coccyx  and  perineum  force  the  handles  forward 
(see  pp.  655,  656).  In  the  high  forceps  operation,  therefore, 
there  is  no  (jue.stion  of  the  superiority  of  the  long  curved  forceps 
over  any  form  of  straight  forceps,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  Duhlin,  already  quoted  (see  p,  656),  are  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  this  su])eriority.  Moreover,  since  the  pelvic  axis  is 
nearly  straight  for  the  first  part  of  its  coui'se,  there  are  many 
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case.s  ill  which  the  head  has  entered  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  which 
would  be  generally  classed  as  cases  of  the  low  forceps  operation, 
in  which  almost  the  same  degree  of  disadvantage  as  to  direction 
attends  the  use  of  straight  forceps,  because  the  proper  direction  of 
traction  is  still  the  axis  of  the  brim  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18),  and  in 
wliich  curved  forceps  have  therefore  the  superiority.  It  is  only 


Fig.  263. — Short  forcep.s  applied  to  head  in  occipito-antcrior  position. 


after  the  centre  of  the  head  has  passed  the  central  plane  of  the 
pelvis,  that  straight  forceps  can  grasp  the  head  exactly  in  the 
right  direction.  When  it  has  done  so,  the  head  will  be  already 
almost  beginning  to  distend  the  perineum,  especially  if  it  has 
become  much  elongated  by  moulding,  and  by  formation  of  the 
caput  succedaneuin  (see  Fig.  263). 

The  only  straight  forceps  much  used  in  this  country  are  the 
short  straight  forceps  (Fig.  263),  in  which  the  bow  of  the 
blades  springs  directly  from  the  lock,  without  any  straight  portion 
of  shank,  'riiese  are  adapted  only  fo)-  those  cases  of  the  low 
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forceps  operation  in  which  the  head  is  resting  on  the  perineum,  or 
its  centre  at  any  rate  is  below  the  central  plane  of  the  pelvis.  But 
even  in  these  cases,  the  wide  expansion  of  the  blades,  springing 
directly  from  the  lock,  is  apt  to  endanger  the  perineum  (Fig. 
263),  while  if  the  long  curved  forceps  are  used,  the  shanks  lie 
further  forward,  out  of  the  way.  Moreover  the  greater  facility  of 
passing  the  blade  of  curved  forceps,  owing  to  its  pelvic  curve 
corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  genital  canal  (see  pp.  655,  656), 
is  quite  manifest  even  in  low  forceps  operation.  There  is  a further 
advantage  in  using  the  long-curved  forceps  for  all  cases,  in  that 
the  operator  is  spared  the  necessity  of  carrying  in  his  bag  a pair 
of  straight  forceps  in  addition. 

Straight  forceps  have,  indeed,  a few  counterbalancing  advantages. 
In  the  first  place,  when  the  head  is  near  the  outlet,  the  operator 
can  make  traction  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  plane  of  the  pelvis  in 
which  the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying,  by  simply  pulling  in  the  line 
of  the  handles,  whereas,  with  curved  forceps,  this  can  only  be 
effected  by  a combined  use  of  the  two  hands,  as  will  hereafter  be 
explained.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  is  desired  to  rotate  the  head, 
this  can  be  done  by  merely  rotating  the  handles  on  their  own  axis. 
With  curved  forceps,  the  head  could  only  be  rotated  by  turning 
the  instrument  round  so  that  its  pelvic  curve  is  in  the  reverse 
direction  of  that  of  the  genital  canal,  and  it  woiild  then  become 
more  inconvenient  than  straight  forceps. 

Neither  of  these  points,  howevei’,  is  often  of  much  practical 
importance.  As  regards  the  first,  when  the  head  is  passing  the 
outlet,  it  is  no  great  disadvantage  to  have  the  direction  of  traction 
inclined  somewhat  anteriorly  as  regards  the  pelvic  axis.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  sometimes  even  be  an  advantage.  For  it  is 
found  that,  in  extraction  by  forceps,  the  risk  of  laceration 
is  much  greater  to  the  perineum  and  posterior  vaginal  wall 
than  to  the  anterior  vaginal  wall.  Thus,  vesico-vaginal  fistula 
very  rarely  result  from  foi’ceps  delivery  undertaken  betimes, 
but  much  more  frequently  from  labour  having  been  left 
too  long  unassisted.  Again,  when  the  head  is  near  the 
outlet,  the  natural  expulsive  force  is  inclined,  in  reference  to 
the  pelvic  axis,  toward  the  posterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal. 
If,  therefore,  traction  is  made  in  conjunction  with  the  pains, 
its  direction  cjmjht  to  be  inclined  somewhat  anteriorly,  that 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  may  act  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where  the  centre  of  the  head  is 
lying  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18). 

As  regards  the  second  point,  it  is  not  usually  desirable,  in 
occipito-posterior  positions,  to  attempt  to  rotate  the  head  actively 
with  the  forceps.  The  only  condition  in  which  sucli  rotation  is 
desiralde  is  in  face  pre.sentations,  when  the  chin  remains  posterior 
(see  pp.  2-5(,  258)  and  e.\traction  by  forceps  becomes  necessarv. 
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This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  straight  forceps  liave  a decided 
advantage  over  curved  forceps,  if  the  blades  are  applied  to  the 
sides  of  the  face.  Its  occurrence,  however,  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  practitioners  in  general  to  carry  straight 
forceps  always  with  them,  with  a view  to  their  use  in  this  con- 
tingency. There  are  some  cases,  also,  in  which  the  head  is  arrested 
near  the  outlet  and  the  usual  internal  rotation,  bringing  the  occiput 
forward,  has  failed  to  take  place.  In  these,  straight  forceps  may 
be  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  so  used  as  to  assist  the 
rotation  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  into  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis.  The  same  elfect,  however,  may  be  produced 
by  curved  forceps,  if  these  are  applied  diagonally  as  regards  the 
pelvis,  the  upper  blade  being  more  anterior  than  the  lower,  if  the 
head  lies  in  the  first  or  left  occipito-anterior  position.  The  blades 
will  then  grasp  the  head,  if  not  exactly  at  the  sides,  yet  with  some 
approximation  to  this  position;  and,  as  the  head  rotates,  the 
blades  will  be  turned  toward  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
handles  will  turn  forward.  Moreover,  by  carefully  sweeping  the 
handles  toward  the  front,  a greater  leverage  for  rotation  of  the 
head  can  be  exercised  by  curved  than  by  straight  forceps.  The 
only  case,  therefore,  in  which  straight  forceps  have  a decided 
advantage  being  one  of  such  rare  occurrence,  it  is  better  for 
practitioners  in  general  to  accustom  themselves  to  use  a single 
j)air  of  forceps  for  all  ordinary  cases,  both  of  the  low  and  high 
forceps  operation,  and  so  learn  to  rely  more  upon  their  instru- 
ment aiul  acquire  greater  dexterity  in  its  use.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  hereafter  that  axis-traction  forceps  have  a superiority  in 
some  dillicult  cases  of  the  high  forceps  operation. 

4'he  pelvic  curve  should  not  amount  to  more  than  from  30°  to 
35°  in  all.  If  the  curve  is  increased  beyond  the  necessary  amount, 
the  deviation  of  the  line  of  traction  from  the  correct  direction  is 
increased,  and  then  both  the  loss  of  power  and  the  useless  and 
injurious  j)rcssure  on  the  antei'ior  pelvic  wall  are  increased  more 
than  in  proj^ortion  to  the  deviation.  In  the  forceps  shown  in 
Fig.  258,  p.  654,  the  jDelvic  curve  is.  too  great,  amounting 
to  about  49° ; and  the  same  is  true  of  many  foreign  patterns  of 
forceps. 


Application  of  Forceps. 

The  indications  for  the  use  of  forceps  under  various  circumstances 
have  been  already  discused.  Certain  conditions  are,  however, 
necessary  in  all  cases.  These  are  that  the  membranes  should  be 
ruptured,  that  the  os  uteri  should  either  be  fully  dilated,  or  at  any 
rate  sulhciently  so  to  allow  the  blades  to  be  passed  through  it 
without  difficulty,  and  that  a catheter  should  first  be  passed,  to 
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make  sure  that  the  bladder  is  emptied,  Tlie  rectum  should  also 
be  empty.  The  blades  should  be  warmed  to  a comfortable 
temperature  in  hot  water,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any 
septic  material.  To  this  end  the  instrument  should  not  only 
be  cleaned  with  scrupulous  care  after  use,  but  immediately 
before  use  it  should  be  immersed  in  a warm  solution  of  lysol 
1 in  80,  or  carbolic  acid  1 in  20 ; or,  still  better,  disinfected  by 
boiling. 

Position  of  the  Patient. — On  the  Continent,  and  in  America,  it  is 
usual  to  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position  at  the  edge  of 
the  bed ; in  this  country  she  is  kept  in  the  usual  left  lateral  posi- 
tion, the  hips  being  merely  brought  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the 
knees  drawn  up  toward  the  abdomen,  and  the  head  and  shoulders 
directed  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  so  that  the  trunk  lies 
transversely.  The  latter  position  involves  much  less  disturbance 
of  the  patient,  and  has  a great  advantage  in  point  of  delicacy.  It 
also  allows  the  application  of  the  forceps  and  the  use  of  traction 
quite  as  well,  and  indeed  better.  Foi',  with  the  lithotomy  position, 
the  hips  must  quite  overhang  the  edge  of  the  bed,  otherwise  there 
is  not  room  sufficiently  to  depress  the  handles  in  the  high  forceps 
operation,  and  such  a position  may  be  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
lithotomy  position  is  more  convenient  only  at  the  Ijist  stage  of 
extraction,  when  tlie  handles  of  the  forceps  have  to  be  carried 
forward  over  the  abdomen.  Even  this  movement  may  be  accom- 
plished equally  well  with  the  lateral  position  if  the  knee  is  raised 
by  the  nurse  or  other  assistant  (see  Fig.  269,  p.  680).  The  mode 
of  making  axis-traction  with  ordinary  foi’ceps,  to  be  hereafter 
described  (see  p.  676),  is  also  much  more  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  carry  out,  when  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position.  The 
lateral  position  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred.  The  application  is 
easier  if  the  hips  ai'c  bx’ought  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  because 
then  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  depress  the  handle  while  passing 
the  upper  blade.  This  is  not,  however,  essential,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  and,  if  the  patient  is  nervous,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
foi’ceps  without  changing  her  position. 

Walcher’s  position. — It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  the 
description  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  (p.  9),  that  extension  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  trunk  increases  somewhat  the  conjugate  diameter 
of  the  pelvis  and  dinunishes  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
outlet,  while  flexion  has  the  opposite  effect.  The  most  effective 
mode  of  producing  such  extension  is  Walcher’s  position,  in  which 
the  patient  is  placed  on  her  back  transversely  across  a rather 
high  bed,  so  that  the  thighs  and  legs  hang  down  over  the 
side  and  the  toes  just  touch  the  floor.  Tlie  position  has  there- 
fore some  advantage  in  forceps  extraction  through  a contracted 
conjugate,  when  the  liead  is  arrested  above  the  brim.  It  may  also 
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be  used  to  facilitute  the  entry  of  the  head  even  without  the  appli- 
cation of  forceps,  especially  if  combined  with  external  pressure,  or 
again  in  the  extraction  of  an  after-coming  head  arrested  above  the 
brim.  Walcher  estimated  the  amount  of  gain  in  the  conjugate  as 
8 — 13  mm.;  Klein  at  5 — 6 mm.;  Fothergill  at  9’3  mm.  on  the 
average,  the  maximum  12  mm. 

Anoisthetda. — If  the  labour  is  being  conducted  without  anses- 
thesia,  there  is  an  advantage  in  avoiding  an  anassthetic  for  the 
a])plication  of  forceps.  For  any  ansesthetic  diminishes  the  force 
of  the  ])ains  which  wo\dd  otherwise  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
tractile  force.  Moreover,  for  the  application  of  the  forceps  the 
anaesthesia  mnst  be  either  short  of  the  stage  which  completely 
abolishes  self-control,  or  mnst  be  pushed  nearly  to  the  full  surgical 
dcgi'ce.  An  attcm])t  to  apply  foi'ceps  in  the  stage  of  rigidity  and 
spasm  might  cause  injury.  If  the  anesthetic  is  to  be  given  to  the 
full  surgical  degree,  there  should  of  course,  as  in  an}"  other  surgical 
operation,  be  a skilled  administrator,  who  devotes  himself  to  this 
duty  alone.  (Generally,  the  application  of  the  blades  does  not 
cause  much  ])ain  in  skilled  hands.  If,  therefore,  chloroform  is  being 
given  during  tlio  labour,  it  may  bo  continued  during  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blades  to  tlie  extent  of  de.adening  pain  without  quite 
abolishing  self-control,  and  may  be  given  to  somewhat  greater 
degree  when  traction  is  made.  If  .1  linker’s  inhaler  is  being  used, 
the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  work  the  pump  herself,  since  she 
will  leave  ofl’  working  it  before  becoming  deejdy  narcotised.  If, 
however,  the  patient  is  very  nervous  and  difficult  to  control, 
es])ecially  if  she  is  a jirimipara  in  whom  there  is  danger  of  the 
perineum  being  ru))tured,  there  is  a great  advantage  in  having  an 
assistant  to  administer  the  anajsthetic,  and  in  having  it  given  to  a 
pretty  full  extent  at  the  ffnal  stage  of  extraction,  since  otherwise 
a sudden  movement  at  the  height  of  a’pain  may  render  it  impossible 
for  the  operator  to  jircvent  a rupture. 

Introduction  of  bladen. — In  straight  forceps  the  two  blades 
are  exac.tly  alike,  and  it  is  thei-efore  of  no  consequence  which 
blade  the  operator  takes  up  first.  With  curved  forceps  he 
must  select  the  upper  or  lower  blade.  With  the  lock  made 
as  it  usually  is  made,  it  is  bettei’,  both  with  straight  and 
curved  forceps,  to  introduce  the  lotver  or  left-hand  blade  first. 
With  curved  forceps,  if  an  inexperienced  ojserator  feels  at  first 
any  doubt  which  blade  is  the  lower  and  which  is  the  upper,  he 
should  lock  the  blades  together,  and  hold  them  in  a position 
similar  to  that  which  they  are  to  occupy  when  applied  to  the 
head,  noticing  that  the  concavity  of  the  pelvic  curve  of  the 
forceps  must  look  forwards. 

In  the  application  of  short  straight  forceps,  most  of  the  older 
authorities  direct  that  the  blades  are  to  be  applied  to  the  sides 
of  the  head,  towards  whatever  part  of  the  ])elvis  these  may  look. 
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Many  have  considered  it  essential  that  an  ear  should  be  felt  before 
the  blades  are  introduced,  that  the  exact  position  may  be  deter- 
mined. The  blades,  however,  pass  so  much  more  readily  at  the 
sides  of  the  pelvis  than  in  any  other  direction,  that  even  those  who 
endeavour  to  place  them  at  the  sides  of  the  head  are  very  liable, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  apply  them  more  in  reference  to  the  sides  of 
the  pelvis.  Accordingly, 
it  is  now  the  usual  plan, 
even  if  straight  forceps  are 
used,  not  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  position  of 
the  head,  but  apply  the 
blades  one  at  each  side  of 
the  pelvis.  In  the  case 
of  the  long  curved  forceps, 
it  is  generally  taught  that 
the  blades  should  be  ap- 
plied at  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis,  without  i-egard  to 
the  position  of  the  head. 

The  position  of  the 
head  should,  however,  be 
exactly  determined  in  the 
fimt  instance,  not  so  much 
that  any  gi-eat  difference 
in  the  position  of  the 
blades  shoiild  be  aimed  at 
in  consequence,  but  rather 
that  the  operator  may  be 
made  aware  of  any  un- 
usual position,  such  as  a 
diagonal  or  nearly  trans- 
verse position  of  the  long 
diameter  near  the  outlet, 
or  an  occipito-posterior 
position,  which  involves 
an  increased  risk  of  rup- 
ture of  the  perineum. 

The  ear  cannot  generally 

be  felt  when  the  head  is  strongly  flexed  and  much  elongated  with- 
out putting  the  patient  to  considerable  pain.  Feeling  the  ear, 
moreover,  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  exact  posi- 
tion. Ihis  may  be  made  out  with  certainty  from  the  sutures  and 
fontanelles,  or  from  the  sutures  alone,  if  the  fontanelle  within 
reach  is  lost  in  the  caput  succedaneiim  (see  p.  209). 

In  tlm  directions  which  follow,  it  will  be  assumed  that  long 
curved  forceps  are  used.  Tlie  mode  of  introduction  is,  howevei^ 


Fig.  264.  — Introduction  of  the  first  or  lower 
blade  of  short  straight  forceps.  (After 
Tyler  Smith.) 
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identical  for  short  straight  forceps,  e.Kcept  that  the  handle  of  eacli 
blade  has  not  to  be  held  so  far  forward  (see  Fig.  264).  Such 
forceps  are  of  course  not  to  be  used  unless  the  head  is  close  to  the 
outlet  (as  shown  in  Fig.  264). 

When  the  head  is  close  to  the  outlet  and  the  usual  rotation  has 
taken  place,  the  blades,  if  applied  exactly  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis, 
will  grasp  the  head  nearly  at  its  sides,  or  in  an  only  slightly 
diagonal  position.  The  sides  of  the  pelvis  may  in  this  case  be 
followed  exactly  in  adjusting  the  blades.  If,  however,  the  head  is 
higher  in  the  jtelvis,  and  its  long  diameter  diagonal,  or  if  it  has 
descended  quite  to  the  outlet,  and  the  long  diameter  remains 
diagonal  from  failure  of  rotation,  there  is  a slight  advantage  in 
attending  somewhat  to  the  position  of  the  head  in  adjusting  the 
forceps.  Siqipose,  for  instance,  that  the  head  lies  in  the  first  or 
left  occipito-anterior  position.  Each  blade  maj'^  be  passed  up  at 
the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found  to  glide 
up  most  readily.  But,  in  adjusting  the  blades  for  locking,  the 
upper  blade  may  be  brought  slightly  anterior  to  the  middle  line, 
and  tlie  lower  blade  slightly  posterior  (see  Fig.  266,  p.  670).  This 
w’ill  cause  the  handles  (of  curved  forceps)  to  incline  somewhat 
downwards,  or  to  the  patient’s  left  side.  Then,  as  the  head  is 
drawn  down  in  the  grasp  of  tlic  forceps,  and  the  usiial  internal 
rotation  takes  place,  the  handles  will  first  rotate  to  the  front,  and 
then  probably  somewhat  over  toward  the  right  side.  For  the 
blades  will  have  grasped  the  head  somewhat  diagonally,  though 
not  quite  so  much  so  as  if  they  had  been  adjusted  at  first  pre- 
cisely at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  Similarly  if  the  he.ad  lies  in  the 
second  or  right  occipito-anterior  position,  the  upper  blade  may  be 
brought  slightly  posterior  to  the  middle  line  in  adjusting  the 
forceps,  and  the  lower  blade  slightly  anterior.  If,  however,  any 
inexperienced  operator  feels  any  uncertainty  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
position  of  the  head,  or  if  it  is  obscured  by  the  caput  succedaneum, 
he  may,  Avithout  any  disadvantage  of  consequence,  regard  only 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  in  adjusting  the  blades. 

In  the  high  forceps  operation,  Avhen  the  head  is  at  or  above  the 
brim,  it  is  generally  taught  that  the  blades  are  to  be  applied  at 
the  sides  of  the  j^elvis,  but  some  American  authorities  have  advised 
that  they  should  be  applied  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  Such  a 
recommendation  is  not  easy  to  carry  out.  For  in  the  flattened 
pelvis  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  generally  almost  transverse, 
and  the  sacral  promontory  forms  a great  obstacle  to  passing  the 
blade  of  the  forceps  over  the  side  of  the  head  which  lies  posteriorly. 
Moreover,  if  the  blades  could  be  applied  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
or  nearly  so,  the  advantage  of  the  jDelvic  curve  of  the  forceps  would 
be  lost,  and  this  curve  would  become  an  absolute  inconvenience, 
being  directed  toward  the  lateral  pelvic  Wcall. 

The  best  plan  is  to  follow  the  same  rule  as  when  the  head  is 
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lower  down  in  the  cavity,  provided  that  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  lies  ohliquely,  namely,  so  far  as  possible  to  adjust  the  blade 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  somewhat  anterior 
to  the  middle  line,  and  the  other  somewhat  posterior.  The  head 
will  then  not  be  quite  so  much  bulged  out  in  the  diameter  engaged 
in  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  as  if  the  blades  were 


Fig.  265.  Introduction  of  first  or  lower  blade  of  long  cuiwed  forceps. 


exactly  lateral,  and,  as  the  head  descends  in  the  pelvis,  the  pelvic 
curve  of  the  forceps  will  be  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  genital  Cc'inal,  after  the  internal  rotation  of  the  head  has 
taken  place. 

When,  however,  the  pelvis  is  so  decidedly  flattened  that  the 
long  diameter  of  the  head  lies  almost  exactly  transversely,  it  is 
better  to  adjust  one  blade  over  the  forehead,  and  the  other  over 
the  occiput,  that  is  to  say,  to  place  the  blades  at  the  sides  of  the 
pelvis.  The  pressure  of  the  forceps  will  then  not  be  so  likely  to 
displace  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  out  of  the  most  favourable 
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position  as  it  would  be  if  the  blades  caught  the  head  obliquely. 
The  head  will  probably  be  drawn  through  the  contracted  brim  in 
its  original  transverse  position.  After  the  head  has  passed  the 
brim,  and  internal  rotation  commences,  the  forceps  may  be  taken 
off  and  reapplied,  or  they  may  be  loosened  sufficiently  to  allow 


Fig.  266. — Introduction  of  second  or  upper  blade  of  long  curved  forceps.  The 
dotted  line  indicates  the  path  of  the  tip  of  the  blade  over  the  head,  as  the 
blade  is  brought  into  its  final  position,  somewhat  anterior  to  the  right  side  of 
the  pelvis  (the  head  being  in  the  first  position). 


the  head  to  rotate  within  the  blades  under  the  influence  of  the 
pelvic  pressure. 

Introduction  of  loiver  blade.- — Tlie  operator  sits  at  the  bedside, 
opposite  the  patient’s  hips.  The  left  hand  or  half-hand  is  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  the  back  of  the  hand  directed  towards  the 
patient’s  left  side.  If  the  margin  of  the  cervix  can  still  be  felt, 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  ai’e  placed  upon  the  head  just  within  the 
cervix,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  blade  of  the  forceps  passes 
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within  the  cervix  and  not  outside  it.  If  tlie  cervix  has  retracted 
quite  out  of  reach,  the  passage  of  the  blade  in  the  right  direction 
is  easily  secured,  simply  by  keeping  the  tip  of  the  blade  in  close 
contact  with  the  head.  The  lower  blade  of  the  forceps,  sterilised 
and  warmed,  is  taken  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  end  of  the  handle 
held  very  lightly  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  two  or  three 
fingers.  The  blade  is  guided  up  along  the  flexor  surface  of  the  hand 
till  the  point  of  the  blade  rests  on  the  head,  just  under  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  (see  Fig.  266,  p.  669).  The  handle  is  at  first  somewhat 
raised  and  directed  rather  forward,  so  as  to  allow  the  tip  of 
the  blade  to  lead  the  way  along  the  curve  of  the  genital  canal. 
As  the  blade  passes  up,  the  handle  is  carried  somewhat  backward. 
As  soon  as  the  tip  of  the  blade  rests  on  the  head,  the  curvature 
of  the  blade  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  head,  to 
secure  easy  progress  ; for  if  the  tip  of  the  blade  impinges  upon 
the  head  at  an  angle,  it  will  push  the  skin  of  the  head  up  in  a 
fold,  and  will  be  thereby  arrested.  For  this  purpose  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  raise  the  handle  somewhat  further.  In  pushing  on 
the  blade  into  position  over  the  head,  the  essential  point  is  to 
hold  the  handle  very  lightly,  and  overcome  any  resistance  by 
change  of  direction,  and  not  by  the  use  of  force.  As  the  blade 
passes  on,  the  handle  is  lowered  and  carried  backward,  until  the 
shank  rests  against  the  perineum.  The  flat  inner  surface  of  the 
handle  should  look  nearly  downwards  (see  Fig.  265).  The  easy 
passage  of  the  blade  in  this  manner  is  a proof  that  it  is  going  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  lower  blade  having  been  passed,  the  handle  should  be 
given  to  the  nurse  or  other  assistant,  who  is  to  hold  it  firmly 
enough  to  prevent  its  rotating,  keeping  it  backward  against  the 
perineum  (Fig.  266,  p.  670).  If  no  assistant  is  available,  the 
handle  may  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  left  wrist,  while 
the  left  hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina  to  guide  the  upper  blade 
into  position.  It  is  always  preferable,  howevei’,  to  have  an 
assistant  to  hold  the  handle  if  possible. 

Introduction  of  upper  blade. — If  the  patient’s  hips  are  completely 
overhanging  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  upper  blade  may  be  placed 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  lower,  the  handle  being  depressed 
instead  of  raised.  Frequently,  however,  the  edge  of  the  bed  inter- 
feres somewhat  with  the  handle  being  fully  depressed.  Introduc- 
tion is  then  facilitated  by  the  plan  of  carrying  the  handle  at  first 
far  forward  close  beneath  the  patient’s  left  thigh,  instead  of 
depressing  it  so  much.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  blade  passes 
at  first  not  up  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  but  nearly  opposite  the  right 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  a direction  in  which  there  is  generally 
more  free  space  than  in  any  other  (Fig.  267).  When  it  has  passed 
up  to  the  required  level,  it  is  brought  round  into  position  over  the 
head  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  or  somewhat  anterior  to  the  middle 
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line  if  the  head  is  lying  in  the  first  position,  by  carrying  the 
handle  backward  and  slightly  depressing  and  rotating  it.  Thus, 
as  this  blade  passes  up,  the  inner  flat  surface  of  the  handle  looks 

at  first  nearly  backwards,  but 
eventually  upwards,  or  upwards 
and  somewhat  forwards  (see 
Fig.  267).  To  guide  the  blade 
within  the  cervix,  the  left  hand 
is  passed  into  the  vagina  in  the 
same  way  as  for  the  lower  blade, 
the  back  of  the  hand  being 
directed  to  the  patient’s  right 
side,  and  somewhat  backward 
(Fig.  266,  p.  67Q). 

Locking  the  blades.  — The 
blades  having  been  passed  in 
this  way,  the  lock  will  be  found 
in  the  right  position  for  adjust- 
ment. For  locking,  tlie  blades 
must  be  passed  to  the  same 
level,  and  the  flat  surfaces  of 
the  handles,  and  therefore  also 
the  blades,  must  be  exactly 
opposite  each  other.  If  one 
handle  is  found  to  project  more 
outside  the  vulva  than  the  other, 
it  must  be  passed  in  a little 
further,  or  the  other  slightly 
withdrawn,  until  the  two  are 
exactly  equal.  It  happens,  not 
unfrequently,  that  both  blades 
tend  to  turn  somewhat  backward 
into  the  spaces  opposite  the 
sacro-iliac  synchondroses,  where 
is  more  room  for  them  than  at 
any  other  part  of  the  pelvis. 
This  tendency  is  increased  if 
there  is  a long  rigid  perineum. 


Fig.  267. — Diiigr.am  to  illiistrato  intro- 
duction of  second  or  upper  blade  of 
long  curved  forceps,  the  head  being 
in  the  first  position.  a is,  lower 
blade  already  introduced,  adjusted 
soinewbat  posterior  to  the  left  side 
of  the  pelvis,  o d,  position  of  upper 
blade  as  it  approacbes  the  head, 
o'  I)',  its  final  position  just  before 
locking,  adjusted  somewhat  anterior 
to  right  side  of  pelvis,  o o',  d d', 
paths  of  end  of  handle  and  tip  of 
blade.  The  fiat  internal  surface  of 
the  handle  looks  at  first  backwards 
and  slightly  upwards,  finally  up- 
wards and  slightly  forwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rotation  of  the  blade. 


which  pushes  the  handles  for- 
ward, and  thereby  tilts  the  upper  part  of  the  blades  backward.  If 
the  forceps  cannot  be  locked,  from  the  handles  not  being  opposite 
to  each  other,  this  rotation  of  the  blades  will  be  found  most  fre- 
quently to  be  the  cause  of  difficulty ; for  the  effect  of  it  is  that 
the  flat  interior  surfaces  of  both  handles  are  inclined  forward, 
instead  of  being  exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  To  overcome  the 
difficulty,  the  lower  handle  should  be  taken  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  upper  handle  in  the  left,  and  both  handles  pressed  backward 
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toward  the  perinemn.  This  will  bring  the  upper  part  of  the 
blades  forward  over  the  head  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  At  the 
same  time,  both  handles  are  to  be  rotated  in  opposite  directions 
until  the  flat  surfaces  exactly  face  each  other,  and  the  forceps  will 
then  at  once  lock.  In  making  this  adjustment,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  it  is  a good  plan,  when  the  long  diameter  of  the 
head  is  diagonal,  to  bring  the  blade  corresponding  to  the  anterior 
side  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  middle  line,  and  the  other  behind 
it.  The  upper  blade  will  then  be  somewhat  anterior,  when  the  head 
is  in  the  first  position,  the  loAver  blade,  when  the  head  is  in  the 
second  position.  If  the  handles  can  be  easily  brought  together,  or 
nearly  brought  together,  after  locking,  it  is  a sign  that  the  blades 
ai'e  rightly  adjusted  within  the  uterus.  As  the  blades  ai'e  locked, 
if  the  lock  is  near  to  the  vulva,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  mucous 
membrane  or  hair  is  caught  in  it. 

When  the  forceps  are  locked,  the  fingers  should  be  introduced 
to  make  sure  that  the  blades  are  properly  applied  to  the  head  and 
within  the  os  uteri.  Not  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  fenestra) 
of  the  blades  should  be  felt  lying  free  below  the  head.  If  the  head 
is  very  large  and  mirch  elongated,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fenestra) 
may  be  in  contact  with  the  head.  If,  when  traction  is  made,  a 
greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  fenestrte  can  be  felt  below 
the  head,  this  will  indicate  that  the  blades  are  slipping  off. 

There  is  generally  a groove  round  the  handles  of  the  forceps, 
to  enable  the  handles  to  be  tied  together.  Tying  the  handles 
is,  however,  quite  unnecessary.  If  they  are  held  lightly  in  the 
intervals  of  traction,  the  forceps  will  not  become  unlocked ; and 
it  is  important  that,  in  these  intervals,  the  head  should  be  entii-ely 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  blades.  If,  therefoi'c,  the  operator 
should  desire  to  tie  the  handles  together,  in  order  to  be  able 
entirely  to  let  them  go,  they  should  be  tied  only  quite  looseljq 
sufficiently  to  prevent  their  becoming  unlocked,  but  not  to  cause 
any  pressure  upon  the  head. 

If  the  handles  are  found  completely  to  close  together  with 
moderate  pressure,  it  is  a sign  that  the  head  is  small,  and  is  not 
grasped  in  one  of  its  long  diameters.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
remain  considerably  apart,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  head  is 
large,  or  is  seized  in  one  of  its  long  diameters.  If  the  separation 
of  the  bandies  is  very  great,  a hydrocephalic  head  may  be 
suspected. 

Mode  of  making  traction. — If  the  pains  are  still  normal  in 
character’,  traction  should  be  made  only  during  the  pains,  so  that 
the  artificial  help  may  be  combined  with  the  natural  force.  The 
only  exception  to  this  is  the  case  in  which,  at  the  final  stage  of 
extraction,  there  is  danger  of  the  perineum  being  ruptured, 
especially  when  the  patient  is  a prirnipara,  and  difficult  to  control. 
It  is  then  often  better  to  extract  the  bead  in  the  interval,  of  pains, 
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so  that  the  exact  degree  of  force  may  be  regulated,  and  may  not 
be  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  a sudden  expulsive  eft'ort.  If  the 
pains  have  become  ineffective,  and  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  or 
if  the  uterus  has  passed  into  a state  of  continuous  action,  traction 
should  be  made  at  intervals  corresponding  to  those  of  the  natural 
])ains ; for  discontinuous  pressure  is  less  likely  to  be  injurious, 
both  to  mother  and  child,  than  continuous  pressure,  the  circula- 
tion being  restored  in  the  intervals  of  rest.  The  handles  should 
be  compressed  during  traction,  and  the  compression  should  be 
proportional  to  the  tractile  force  exerted,  so  that  a firm  hold  may 
be  maintained  on  the  head.  In  the  intervals  of  traction,  the 
compression  shotdd  be  taken  oft’. 

Jiesistance  of  cer  vix. — In  those  cases  in  which  forceps  are  applied 
with  a cervix  not ’yet  fully  dilated,  before  any  effort  is  made  at 
extraction,  the  operator  should  ascertain  whether  the  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  head  is  due,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  the  cervix. 
I<’or  this  purpose  moderate  ti-action  may  be  made  on  the  handles 
witli  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  is  i^assed  into  the  vagina 
to  feel  whether  the  effect  of  this  traction  is  to  put  the  cervix  on 
the  stretch,  and  to  what  extent.  In  general,  if  the  cervix  is  the 
cause  of  diiliculty,  it  will  be  the  external  os  which  forms  the 
obstacle.  In  some  cases,  however,  especially  when  labour  has  been 
brought  on  rapidly  in  consequence  of  some  condition  dangerous  to 
the  mother,  such  as  eclam2)sia,  the  internal  os  will  be  found  to 
be  not  fully  dilated,  and  to  be  forming  a rigid  barrier.  If  the 
obstruction  is  due  to  incomi^lete  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  much 
longer  time  must  be  allowed  for  delivery  with  the  forcejjs,  often  as 
much  as  an  hour  or  even  two  hours.  Otherwise  the  cervix  is  likely 
to  be  lacerated,  and  then  there  is  an  increased  risk  of  sej^tic 
absorption  and  pelvic  cellulitis,  as  well  as  of  subsequent  chronic 
uterine  disease  set  iqi  by  the  ununited  laceration  and  consequent 
eversion  of  the  cervix.  In  order  to  bring  about  gradual  dilatation 
of  the  cervix  the  traction  must  be  gentler  and  more  continuous 
than  when  the  obstruction  is  due  to  the  pelvis,  and  the  finger 
should  be  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  testing  the  degree  of  strain 
which  is  i)laced  upon  the  tissues.  In  some  cases  of  contraction  of 
the  brim  the  cervix  is  not  fully  dilated  because  the  head  is  arrested 
above  the  brim,  and  not  able  to  descend  ujDon  it  and  comj)lete  the 
dilatation  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  auinii.  It  may  then  be 
necessaiy  to  make  jmweiRd  traction  at  first,  to  cause  the  head  to 
enter  the  pelvis  and  descend  upon  the  cervix,  and  then,  v-hen  this 
stage  has  been  reached,  to  be  very  gentle,  and  allow  ample  time 
for  tlie  cervix  gradually  to  yield. 

When  no  jiart  of  the  re.sistance  is  due  to  the  cervix,  extraction 
may  be  made  more  I'aj^idly,  es^iecially  if  the  2)erinenm  also  foims 
no  obstacle.  But  in  all  cases  of  forceps  delivery  there  should  >o 
no  hurry,  and  time  should  bo  allowed  lor  moulding  of  the  heai . 
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The  time  required  for  extraction  in  such  cases  may  vary  from  a 
few  minutes  to  lialf  an  liour  or  more,  according  to  the  resistance 
encountered. 

Direction  of  traction. — The  object  is  in  general  to  make  traction 
in  the  direction  of  that  part  of  the  pelvic  axis  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  18) 
in  which  the  centre  of  the  head  lies.  This  is  the  direction  in 
which,  if  the  forceps  are  correctly  applied,  the  head  is  grasped  by 
the  upper  portions  of  the  blades,  that  is  to  say,  by  those  portions 
which  alone  communicate  to  it  the  onward  impulse  (see  Fig.  268, 
p.  676).  In  a normally  shaped  pelvis  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  practically  straight  as  far  as  the 
central  plane  of  the  pelvis,  and  that  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
55°  or  60°,  nearly  two-thirds  of  a right  angle,  to  the  axis  of  the 
woman’s  body.  Traction  has  therefore  to  be  made  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  downward  and  backward,  with 
any  position  of  the  head,  from  one  quite  above  the  brim  to  one  in 
which  the  advanced  part  of  the  head  is  beginning  to  press  upon 
the  inclined  perineal  body  or  pelvic  floor,  the  centre  of  the  head 
having  reached  the  central  plane  of  the  pelvis.  From  this  point 
onward  the  direction  of  traction  must  be  carried  rather  rapidly 
forward,  until  at  the  outlet,  if  the  perineum  was  previously  intact, 
the  direction  has  been  changed  through  an  angle  of  as  much  as 
135°,  and  is  now  almost  horizontally  forward,  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  mother,  the  handles  of  the  forceps  being  carried  up 
over  the  abdomen.  (See  Fig.  16,  p.  18,  and  Fig.  269,  p.  680.) 

Direction  of  traction  in  flattened  pelves.— In  flattened  pelves 
there  is  often  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus  in  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  brim,  especially  if  the  pelvic  inclination  is  increased. 
Regard  must  then  be  paid  to  the  “ curve  of  the  false  promontory.” 
If  the  head  is  lying  loose,  high  above  the  brim,  when  the  forceps 
are  applied  over  it,  the  centre  of  the  head  may  lie  behind  the  axis 
of  the  brim,  the  head  being  held  back  by  the  anterior  uterine 
wall,  in  consequence  of  the  posterior  obliquity  of  the  uterus. 
Traction  must  then  be  made  at  first  a little  more  forward  than 
the  axis  of  the  brim,  in  order  to  get  the  head  to  enter  the  brim. 
A little  later,  when  the  centre  of  the  head  is  j)assing  the  brim  and 
rounding  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  the  backwcxrd  inclination 
of  the  traction  should  be  somewhat  increased,  so  as  to  brhig  the 
head  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Then,  as  in  the  ordinary 
case,  the  traction  should  be  continued  in  nearly  the  same  direction 
till  the  advanced  part  of  the  head  begins  to  press  upon  the  pelvic 
floor,  and  afterwards  shifted  rather  rapidly  forwards. 

.When,  however,  the  uterus  is  active,  and  the  head  is  pressed 
down  upon  the  brim,  the  centre  of  the  heiul  will  generally  lie,  if 
anything  anterior  to  the  axis  of  the  brim  from  the  first : for  the 
uterine  force  presses  the  head  downward  and  forward  in  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  j)ushes  it 
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forward  somewhat  over  the  edge  of  the  brim,  if  it  is  too  large 
readily  to  enter.  Any  Naegele-obliquity  which  may  exist  (see 
pp.  569 — 570)  will  also  bring  the  centre  of  the  head  more  forward. 
In  this  case  the  tiaction  must  from  the  first  be  directed  well 
backward,  somewhat  more  posteriorly  tlian  the  axis  of  the  brim. 

Axis-traction. — The  only  way  in  which,  with  long.cnrved  forceps, 
it  is  possible  to  exercise  traction  accurately  in  the  direction  of  the 
pelvic  axis  at  the  brim  or  at  any  other  point,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  halves  of  the  blades,  is  to  grasp 


Fig.  268. — Idiotic  of  making  axis  traction  ■with  ordinary  long  curved  forceps. 
A,  centre  of  licad,  as  grasped  by  tlie  forceps,  r,  q,  forces  exerted  by  tlie  two 
Iiands.  II  I),  K F,  directions  of  forces,  i‘,  Q.  A x,  a y,  pcriieiidieulars  from 
A upon  E V,  H i).  A u,  axis  of  brim,  ii,  resultant  of  r q. 

the  handles  with  two  hands.  The  mode  in  which  traction  can,  in 
this  way,  be  made  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  assuming  that  an  equal 
tractile  force  is  put  out  by  the  two  hands,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  268. 
The  forceps  are  held  by  the  right  hand  at  the  extremity  of  tlic 
handles,  and  by  the  left  hand  near  the  lock,  the  forefinger  being 
jiassed  tlirough  tlie  loop  above  it.  The  mechanical  conditions 
necessary  to  secure  the  i-equired  result  are  two.  h''irst  the  product 
of  the  force  v exercised  liy  the  left  hand  and  tlic  perpcndicnlar 
A V from  the  centre  of  <tlie  head  upon  its  direction  must  be  equal 
to  the  product  of  Q,  the  force  exercised  by  tlie  right  liand  and  the 
corresponding  perpendicular  a x iqion  its  direction.  The  operator 
need  not,  however,  trouble  himself  about  this  condition,  for,  in 
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order  to  fulfil  it,  lie  has  only  so  to  pull  that  the  handles  are  not 
carried  either  forward  or  backward. 

The  second  condition  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  fulfil  exactly.  It  is 
that  the  lines  of  traction  with  the  two  hands  must  be  equally 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  The  two  lines  of  traction 
(x  F,  Y D,  see  Fig.  268)  will  then  meet  upon  the  axis  of  the  brim 
A B,  and  the  direction  of  r,  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  will 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  brim.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  figure 
that  the  inclination  of  the  two  forces  to  each  other  ought  to  be 
about  a right  angle,  with  forceps  of  the  ordinary  shape  and  length, 
assuming  that  the  two  hands  pull  with  equal  force.*  The  line  of 
traction  of  the  right  hand  should  be  inclined  about  25°  in  advance 
of  the  direction  of  the  handles,  the  line  of  traction  of  the  left 
hand  about  65°  behind  it. 

The  following  is  then  the  rule  for  exercising  axis-traction  with 
ordinary  forceps.  Grasp  the  forceps  in  the  way  shown  in  the 
figure.  Let  the  right  forearm  be  inclined  slightly  forwards  (at  an 
angle  of  about  25°)  in  reference  to  the  handles  of  the  forceps, 
and  the  left  forearm  be  about  at  right  angles  to  the  right.  Then 
pull  with  each  hand,  not  directly  forward  to  the  chest,  but  in  the 
line  of  the  corresponding  forearm,  and  let  both  hands  pull  with 
equal  strength. 

The  forearms  will  naturally  be  in  the  position  above  described, 
namely,  about  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  if  the  elbows  are  kept 
near  the  sides.  The  inclination  of  the  two  arms  to  the  forceps  is 
also  that  at  which  the  hands  can  most  easily  and  naturally  grasp 
them.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  axis-traction  with  ordinary 
forceps,  the  operator  has  not  to  make  any  careful  estimate  of 
angles.  He  has  only  to  take  hold  of  the  forceps  in  the  right  way, 
and  hold  them  in  the  most  natural  manner,  keeping  his  elbows 
near  his  sides,  and  merely  to  remember  that  the  traction  of  each 
hand  ought  not  to  be  dii’ectly  towards  the  chest,  but  in  the  line  of 
the  corresponding  forearm. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  axis-traction  exercised  in  this  way  Rarnes’ 

* The  comlitions  arc  that  i-  X a y = (^  X a x,  aiul  tliat  y d,  x r,  tlic  direction 
of  the  forcc.s  i>,  n,  arc  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Also  p = q,  if 
the  two  hands  p\dl  with  equal  force.  Therefore  a y = a x,  since  i'  X A y = 
q X A X.  The  force  p acting  at  n is  equivalent  to  a force  p acting  at  a in  a 
parallel  direction  together  with  a couple  p X A Y.  The  force  q acting  at  e is 
equivalent  to  a force  q acting  at  a in  a parallel  direction  together  with  a couple 
q X A X.  Adding  the  two  together,  the  couples  cancel  each  other,  since  they  are 
equal  and  act  in  opposite  directions.  Hence  the  forecs  p and  q acting  on  the 
handles  are  equivalent  to  equal  and  parallel  forccs  p and  q acting  at  a,  the  centre 
of  the  head.  Since  tlie.se  are  equal  and  equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  brim, 
their  resultant  a must  act  along  a b,  the  axis  of  the  brim.  Hence  the  original 
forces  p and  q acting  on  the  handles  are  equivalent  to  a single  resultant  ii  acting 
at  the  centre  of  the  head,  and  in  the  axis  of  the  brim.  It  follows  that  y d and 
X p must  meet  on  a b,  the  axis  of  the  brim,  since  the  resultant  of  the  two  original 
forces  must  pass  through  their  point  of  intersection. 
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forceps  liave  au  advantage  over  Simpson’s,  since  tlie  loop  above 
tlie  lock  in  the  former  gives  a convenient  hold  for  the  left  hand  at 
a greater  distance  from  the  end  of  the  handles  than  the  flanges  of 
Simpson’s  forceps.  With  the  forceps  shown  in  the  figure  (see  also 
Fig.  262,  p.  660)  the  finger  slionld  be  passed  through  the  loop,  not 
rested  on  the  flanges,  if  axis-traction  is  desired. 

The  case  given  above  is  the  most  simple  one.  If  the  hands  pull 
with  unequal  strength,  the  desired  result  may  be  attained  in 
many  different  ways.  Thus,  if  the  left  hand  pidls  more  strongly 
than  the  right,  or  if  the  left  hand  grasps  the  forceps  higher  up  the 
shanks,  the  proper  direction  of  traction  for  the  left  hand  is  not 
directed  so  much  backward,  and  the  two  directions  of  traction  need 
not  diverge  by  so  great  an  angle  as  a right  angle. 

By  this  method  it  is  possible,  with  ordinary  forceps,  to  secure 
axis-traction  with  considerable  a])proximation,  if  not  with  absolute 
exactitude;  and  a slight  deviation  from  the  true  direction  is  not 
of  much  consequence.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  deviation 
is  1 0 ’ ; then  the  amount  of  force  lost  as  regards  the  advance  of 
the  head  is  oidy  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  Avholc,  and  the  \mncces- 
sary  pressure  on  the  pelvic  wall  about  oue  thirty-sixth  of  the 
force  employed. 

'J’hc  mode  in  which  the  use  of  two  hands  enables  the  traction 
to  be  made  more  backward  than  it  otherwise  could  be  may  be 
explained  by  saying  that  the  two  blades  of  the  forceps,  united  in 
one  mass  with  the  head,  form  a lever,  the  fulcrum  being  the  point 
grasped  by  the  left  hand  and  fixed  by  the  traction  of  that  hand. 
'I’hc  traction  of  the  right  hand,  applied  at  the  end  of  the  handles 
and  inclined  forwards,  therefore  tends  to  tilt  the  centre  of  the 
head,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever,  backwards. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  head  lies  at  or  above  the  brim  or  at 
some  height  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the 
])lan  of  ti’action  with  two  hands  which  has  been  here  described ; 
for  even  if  the  oi)crator  docs  not  trouble  himself  about  judging 
exactly  the  correct  ])osition  of  the  arms,  the  resultant  force  is 
likely  to  be  more  nearly  in  the  right  direction  than  if  traction 
were  made  simply  from  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the  lock  or  end 
of  the  handles.  If  resistance  is  slight,  there  is  no  harm  in  drawing 
with  the  right  hand  only,  two  fingers  being  placed  over  the 
flanges,  or  one  finger  through  the  loop  above  the  lock,  and  this 
method  allows  the  left  hand  to  be  passed  into  the  vagina  in  order 
to  feel  the  tension  of  the  cervix,  or  judge  whether  the  blades  arc 
keeping  in  position  ; for  the  ])ressurc  on  the  anterior  pelvic  wall  so 
jn-oduced  is  not  then  likely  to  be  great  enough  to  do  any  mischief. 

Traction  to  be  steady,  not  oscillatory. — As  a rule  traction  should 
be  steady  in  the  direction  judged  to  be  the  right  one,  without  any 
swaying  of  the  handles  of  the  forceps,  although  such  a “pendulum 
movement’’  has  been  recommended  by  many  authorities.  The 
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exceptional  eases  in  which  an  exertion  of  leverage  by  oscillatory 
movement  of  the  handles  is  admissible  will  be  considered  here- 
after. If,  however,  the  head  is  found  not  to  advance,  it  is  desirable 
somewhat  to  vary  the  direction  of  traction  in  a tentative  way,  to 
see  if  some  direction  may  not  be  found  in  which  traction  is  more 
effective ; for  the  operator  may  not  have  been  quite  accui'ate  in 
his  judgment  of  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where 
the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying,  or  there  may  be  some  peculiarity 
of  the  pelvis  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover. 

Amount  of  force  to  he  exerted. — Experience  alone  can  enable  the 
practitioner  to  judge  accurately  the  amount  of  force  which  may 
be  exerted  with  safety  to  the  mother,  and  the  time  during  which 
it  may  safely  be  prolonged.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  use 
of  forceps,  as  compared  with  craniotomy  in  a doubtful  case,  is  an 
operation  for  the  interest  of  the  child,  and  that  it  is  not  justifiable 
seriously  to  endanger  the  mother,  in  order  to  save  the  child.  In  a 
difficult  case,  the  operator  may  find  it  necessary  to  get  counter- 
pressure by  placing  his  knees  or  feet  against  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  having  an  assistant  to  press  against  the  patient’s  buttocks,  in 
order  to  keep  her  in  position.  A person  not  of  great  muscular 
power  may  sometimes  have  to  put  out  as  much  tractile  force  as 
he  can  exert  in  a steady  manner.  Cases  are  sometimes  recorded, 
especially  abroad,  in  which  two  persons  have  combined  their 
strength  in  pulling  the  handles.  This  is  probably  never  safe  for 
the  patient.  Even  one  strong  man  should  be  cautious  abovit  putting 
out  his  full  strength,  and  may  with  advantage  practise  with  a 
dynamometer,  so  as  to  learn  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
force  which  he  is  exerting.  The  amount  of  force  which  may  be 
used  legitimately  with  forceps  has  been  estimated  as  considerably 
exceeding  100  lb.  ; but  there  has  never  been  any  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  limit  of  force  which  is  really  safe  for  the 
mother. 

Mode  of  traction  at  the  vaginal  outlet. — When  the  head  begins 
to  distend  the  perineal  body,  or  inclined  plane  of  soft  parts 
forming  the  pelvic  floor  (sec  Fig.  lOo,  p.  196),  the  mode  of  traction 
should  be  altered.  The  resistance  is  now  due  to  the  soft  parts,  and 
has  to  be  overcome  rather  by  gradual  extension  than  by  great 
force,  in  order  to  avoid  laceration  as  far  as  possible.  The  right 
hand  alone  may  now  be  used  for  traction,  while  the  left  hand  is 
used  to  estimate  the  tension  placed  upon  the  vaginal  outlet,  or  to 
shield  the  perineum  by  pressure  exercised  in  front  of  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  in  the  nianner  recommended  for  cases  of  ordinary 
labour  (see  p.  228),  and  shown  in  Fig.  269,  p.  680.  The  inclination 
of  the  tractile  force  forward  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  genital 
canal  is  not  now  a disadvantage,  since  it  is  chiefly  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  genital  canal  which  is  in  danger  of  laceration,  and 
the  natux'al  expulsive  fox’ce  is  itself  inclined  Ixackward  toward 
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that  posterioi'  wall.  lii  j)rimipar£c,  and  in  all  cases  where 
laceration  of  the  perineum  appears  to  be  threatened,  much  time 
should  be  allowed  at  this  stage,  and  the  vaginal  outlet  should  be 
very  gradually  stretched,  in  imitation  of  nature,  by  successive 
efforts,  with  intervals  between  them.  If  the  uterus  is  acting 
vigorously,  traction  with  the  forceps  should  not  be  made  with  tlie 
pains,  but  only  in  the  intervals.  During  the  pains  the  too  rapid 
advance  of  the  head  should  bo  checked,  partly,  as  in  natural 


Fig.  269. — Mode  of  delivering  head  through  vulval  outlet. 


labour,  by  pressure  upon  it  with  the  left  hand,  partly  by  actually 
resisting  it  with  the  forceps,  the  handles  being  pressed  rather  back 
instead  of  carried  forward. 

of  right  hand  to  he  shifted. — As  the  head  first  begins  to 
approach  the  outlet,  traction  may  be  made  by  the  right  Imiul 
grasping  the  handles  in  the  usual  way,  two  fingers  being  rested 
on  the  flanges,  or  one  finger  passed  through  the  loop  above  the 
lock.  The  handles  have  now  to  be  swept  rather  rapidly  forward, 
and  eventually  carried  up  somewhat  in  front  of  the  abdomen.  1 o 
allow  this  the  patient’s  leg  should  bo  held  up  by  the  nurse  oi 
other  assistant  (Fig.  269).  At  the  stage  when  the  occiput  is 
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beginning  to  emerge  at  the  vulva,  the  gras^i  of  the  right  hand 
shonld  lie  shifted,  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  transferred  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  handles,  and  the  hand  is 
now  used  to  push  rather  than  to  pull,  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  269,  the  left  hand  being  spread  out  in  front  of  the  sacro- 
sciatic  ligaments,  to  keep  the  head  forward,  and  so  relieve  the 
strain  on  the  perineum.  Not  much  force  can  thus  be  exercised, 
but  only  a very  little  is  wanted.  The  final  emergence  of  the  head 
should  be  managed  with  extreme  slowness,  the  tension  of  the  edge 
of  the  perineum  being  estimated  b}'^  the  left  hand.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  maximum  tension  is  reached  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  forehead  is  jiassing  the  perineal  margin. 

Removal  of  blades. — As  soon  as  the  chin  is  clear  of  the  perineum 
the  blades  are  easily  removed.  In  some  cases,  when  it  is  not  the 
resistance  of  the  perineum  which  has  required  the  application  of 
forceps,  but  some  obstacle  at  a higher  level,  and  when  there 
appears  to  be  danger  of  lacei’ation,  the  uterus  acting  vigorously,  it 
is  desirable  to  unlock  and  remove  the  blades  before  the  head 
has  passed  the  vulva,  that  the  tension  may  not  be  increased 
even  by  the  small  amount  of  space  which  the  blades  themselves 
occupy. 

The  leverage  action  of  fcn'cejis. — ^When  the  head  is  tightly  grasped 
by  the  forceps,  so  that  the  head  and  two  blades  form  one  solid 
mass,  and  an  oscillatory  or  pendulum  movement  is  made  with 
the  handles,  a k’iud  of  leverage  may  be  exercised  which  aids  the 
advance  of  the  head.  In  order  to  understand  the  mode  in  which 
the  lever  is  formed,  three  points  must  be  borne  in  mind.*  First, 
a lever  need  not  be  a straight  bar,  but  may  be  bent  at  a right 
angle,  or  may  be  of  any  shape  whatever.  Secondly,  the  direc- 
tions of  action  of  the  power  and  the  weight  or  resistance  need  not 
be  parallel,  but  may  be  inclined  at  any  angle.  Thirdly,  the 
fulcrum  need  not  be  an  absolutely  fixed  axis,  but  only  one  which 
is  fixed  for  the  moment  by  the  action  of  the  forces  which  are 
at  work. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
gripped  tightly  by  the  blades,  while  the  handles  are  swayed  toward 
the  posterior  pelvic  wall  at  the  same  moment  that  traction  is 
made.  One  of  three  things  may  then  happen  ; — 

(1.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  be  fixed  against  the 
pelvic  wall  by  the  combined  effect  of  traction  and  the  friction 
which  prevents  its  receding,  while  the  anterior  side  of  the  head 
descends,  and  the  centre  of  the  head  therefore  necessarily  advances. 
The  head  with  tlie  forceps  then  virtually  forms  a lever  bent 
nearly  at  right  angles.  The  fulcrum  is  at  the  posterior  pelvic 

* For  a fuller  discii-ssion  of  the  question,  see  a paper  by  the  author,  “On  the 
Action  of  .Midwifery  Forceps  as  a Lever,”  Obstet.  Journ,,  Vol.  IV.,  1877. 
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wall.  The  resistance  acts  upwards  along  the  pelvic  axis,  not  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  head.  Tlie  power  acts  at  the  end  of  the 
handles  downward,  and  only  slightly  backwards,  but  only  that 
part  of  it  which  tends  to  rotate  the  whole  mass  about  the  fulcrum 
exercises  a leverage  action.  The  mechanical  advantage  of  the 
lever  is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  end  of 
the  handles  and  the  fulcrum  to  the  distance  between  the  point 
near  the  centre  of  the  head  where  the  resistance  acts  and  the 
fulcrum.  Witli  ordinary  long  forceps  the  former  will  be  about 
11  inches,  tlie  latter  probably  about  2 inches.  Hence  the  com- 
ponent of  the  power  whicli  pushes  the  handles  backward  pro- 
duces a force  at  least  five  times  its  own  magnitude,  causing 
.adv.ance  of  tlie  head.* 

(2.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  slip  back  somewliat, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  anterior  side  of  the  head  descends.  In 
this  case  the  fulcrum  is  an  axis  intermediate  between  the  centre 
of  tlie  head  and  its  ])Osterior  side,  and  it  is  fixed,  as  the  posterior 
side  was  in  the  former  case,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  friction, 
which  resists  the  slipping  back  of  that  side,  and  partly  by  the 
traction. 

(.3.)  The  posterior  side  of  the  head  may  slip  back  as  much  as 
the  anterior  side  descends.  In  this  case  there  is  no  leverage 
tending  to  aid  extraction,  no  advance  of  the  centre  of  the  head, 
and  the  oscillatory  movement  is  useless. 

Whenever  the  oscillatory  movement  is  made,  the  head  remain- 
ing fixed  in  the  grasji  of  the  blades,  the  friction  over  part  of  the 
head  is  reversed  in  direction,  since  it  is  made  to  resist  a slipping 
back  instead  of  an  advance.  Hence  the  force  required  to  produce 
advance  is  less  than  that  which  would  be  necessary  with  direct 
traction  only  by  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  friction  which  is  so 
reversed,  for  the  reversed  friction,  instead  of  opposing  the  tractile 

* In  many  descriptions  in  obstetric  works  there  lias  been  liopeless  confusion 
lietwccn  this  kind  of  leverage  and  the  double  leverage  of  forceps  as  a compressor, 
previously  descrilied,  in  which  the  fulcrum  is  at  the  lock.  Thus  Tyler  ftuiith 
says  (Manual  of  Obstetrics,  p.  .^85),  “ Besides  the  eliorts  of  traction,  the  handles 
should  be  moved  a little  from  side  to  side  in  extracting,  ,so  as  to  use  each  blade  in 
succession  as  a lever.”  Barnes  says  (Lectures  on  Obstetric  Operations,  2nd  cd., 
p.  28),  “ When  the  blades  arc  crossed  and  locked,  the  common  fulcrum  is  at  the 
lock.  Then  by  gentle  bearing  upon  either  handle  alternately,  swaying  the  instru- 
ment backwards  and  forwards,  avoiding  all  pressure  against  the  pelvic  walls,  you 
cause  the  head-globe  to  rotate  to  a small  extent  allernatoly  in  oppo.site  directions 
upon  its  own  cGiitrc.  At  eacli  partinl  rotation  a little  descent  is  gained,  owing  o 
the  point  opposite  to  the  lever  in  action  being  partially  fixed  by  the  other  blade  , 
and  by  gentle  traction  upon  the  handles.”  Leishman  says  (System  of  Midwifery, 
3rd  ed.,  p.  541),  “The  forceps,  as  almost  invariably  constructed  with  the  Englisli 
or  other  .similar  lock,  is  composed  of  two  levers,  the  fulcrum  of  each  being  tie 
lock.  This  enables  us,  by  a swaying  movement  of  the  hands,  to  apply  cxtr.'icting 
force,  partly  by  leverage  and  partly  by  traction,  to  each  side  of  the  head  successive  ), 
without  the  danger  which  attaches  to  the  single  lever  or  vectis,  where  it  is 
neccssaiy  to  find  a fulcrum  in  .some  part  of  the  pelvic  wall.” 
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force,  now  assists  it  by  neutralising  an  equal  amount  of  friction  at 
tlie  otlier  side  of  the  liead.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
possible  the  amount  of  friction  reversed  might  be  nearly  one  half 
of  the  whole.  In  this  case  nearly  the  whole  of  the  resistance  due 
to  friction  might  be  done  away  with  by  the  use  of  the  oscillatory 
movement  with  the  handles. 

This  consideration,  that  the  gain  Avhich  can  be  obtained  is  due 
solely  to  the  amount  of  friction  which  can  be  reversed,  indicates 
the  cases  in  which  an  oscillatory  movement  is  admissible  : they 
are  only  those  in  which  friction  is  an  important  obstacle  to 
advance.  When  the  head  is  resisted  by  a brim  which  it  has  not 
yet  entered,  or  by  a vaginal  outlet  or  perineum  not  yet  stretched 
enough  to  allow  it  to  pass,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  head  is 
movable,  and  can  be  pushed  back  easily  in  the  interval  of  pains, 
the  oscillatory  movement  fails  to  bring  any  mechanical  advan- 
tage. It  is  also  better  to  avoid  it  whenever  the  object  can  be 
attained  by  direct  traction  of  moderate  degree,  on  account  of  the 
injury  to  soft  parts  which  may  possibly  be  caused  by  the  attempt 
to  carry  it  out. 

When,  however,  the  head  is  engaged  in  the  pelvic  canal,  and 
impacted  in  it  by  friction  so  that  it  cannot  readily  be  pushed  back 
in  the  interval  of  a pain,  and  when  moderate  direct  traction  fails 
to  cause  any  advance  of  the  head,  oscillatory  movement  of  the 
handles  may  be  cautiously  tried  before  recourse  is  had  to  cranio- 
tomy. The  oscillation  should  be  limited  in  degree,  and  with  each 
oscillation  should  be  combined  firm  compression  of  the  handles, 
so  as  to  make  the  head  one  solid  mass  with  the  blades,  and  the 
maximum  of  traction  which  it  is  thought  safe  to  exert.  The 
oscillation,  to  be  of  service,  should  also  be  in  that  diameter  in 
which  the  head  is  most  tightly  gripped  by  the  pelvis.  Thus  in  a 
flattened  pelvis  it  should  be  backward  aud  forward,  in  a uniformly 
contracted  pelvis  it  may  be  in  both  directions,  or  the  two  may  be 
combined  in  a limited  circular  movement.  Side-to-sidc  movement, 
in  a flattened  pelvis,  is  entirely  useless,  and  only  likely  to  be 
injurious,  'i’he  oscillatory  movement  shoidd  not  be  persevered 
with  long,  unless  the  head  is  found  to  advance  with  it,  foi',  if  the 
leverage  is  successfully  called  into  play,  there  must  be  an  advance 
at  each  oscillation. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  movement  causes  advance  is 
analogous  to  that  by  which  a cork  is  got  out  of  a bottle  by  push- 
ing it  from  side  to  side,  and  also  to  that  by  which  a tight  ring  is 
removed  from  a finger  by  pulling  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
instead  of  ijulling  the  two  sides  together.  Roth  these  instances 
show  that  by  leverage  advance  can  be  effected  by  less  force  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  Moreover,  the  shape  of  a cork,  a 
long  cylinder,  is  much  more  unfavouralde  for  such  leverage  than 
that  of  an  ovoid  body  like  the  foetal  head, 
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Tlie  operator  may  fail  in  his  effort  to  exert  leverage  in  two 
Avays.  (1.)  The  blades  may  slip  baclcAvard  and  forward  over  the 
head,  instead  of  holding  it  as  one  solid  mass  with  themselves. 

The  head  is  then  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  friction.  (2.)  The 
head  may  simply  sway  backward  and  forward  on  its  central  axis, 
instead  of  advancing.  The  friction  is  then  most  likely  to  do 
damage  to  the  maternal  soft  jDarts. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  a very  slight  oscillatory  move- 
ment may  be  of  advantage  when  the  head  is  impacted  in  the 
pelvic  canal  by  friction.  This  depends  upon  the  fact  that  statical 
friction,  or  friction  between  bodies  at  rest,  is  always  greater 
than  dynamical  friction,  or  friction  between  bodies  in  motion, 
es])ecially  when  the  bodies  have  been  long  in  contact.  When 
friction  is  a main  clement  of  the  resistance,  a slight  oscillatory 
movement  of  the  head  may  convert  the  statical  friction  into  the 
lesser  dynamical  friction  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface, 
f’or  this  purpose  the  slightest  possible  oscillation  of  the  handles 
is  snlHcient,  ])i’ovided  that  the  head  is  held  tightly  enough  to  take 
])art  in  it. 

Reawn  for  ap2>Iying  the  loxuer  Made  first. — It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  the  lower  blade  of  the  forceps  should  be  introduced 
first,  although  some  authorities  give  the  contrary  advice.  The 
reason  for  choosing  the  lower  blade,  with  forceps  made  in  the 
usual  way,  dej)ends  upon  the  construction  of  the  lock.  On  refer- 
ring to  f'ig.  2GG  (p.  670),  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  lower  blade  is 
introduced  first,  and  the  handle  held  backward,  then  tlic  handle 
of  the  second  blade  passes  in  anterior  to  tliat  of  the  first,  and  the 
two  handles  are  at  once  in  the  right  position  for  locking.  If  the 
upper  blade  had  been  introduced  first,  and  the  handle  held  back- 
ward, then  the  handles  would  have  been  in  the  wrong  position,  9 

and  the  lock  could  not  have  been  adjusted  witliout  reversing  the  f 

relative  2)osition  of  tlie  shanks.  Some  authorities  teach  that  tlie  X 

upper  blade  should  bo  introduced  first,  and  the  handle  hold  L 

foiivard  while  the  second  blade  is  being  introduced,  tlie  assistant  • 

standing,  not  behind  the  iiatient’s  back,  but  in  front  of  her  knees.  j ^ 

Tlie  second  blade  is  then  jiassed  up  behind  the  handle  of  the  first,  I 
and  the  handles  come  into  the  right  position  for  locking.  The  ^ 

objection  to  this  is  that,  Avhen  the  handle  is  held  forward,  the  ^ 

blade  is  only  half  applied  over  the  head— in  the  high  forceps  f 

operation  scarcely  so  much  as  half  aji^died — and  is  therefore  moic  ^ 

liable  to  become  disjilaced.  It  is  also  imjiossible  to  disiicnso  - 

an  assistant  for  holding  the  fii'st  handle.  This  may  be  managed,  ^ 
as  already  described  (see  671),  when  the  lower  blade  is  intio- 
duced  first,  by  resting  the  first  handle  on  the  back  of  the  wiist. 

If,  therefoi’e,  it  is  desired  to  introduce  the  ujijier  blade  first,  it 
is  better  to  have  the  lock  of  the  forceps  made  in  the  reveise 
way  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  miper  blade  can  then  be  passe 
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first,  and  the  handle  held  backward  while  the  second  blade  is 
introduced. 

The  lock  of  the  forceps  can,  of  course,  be  made  equally  well 
either  way.  Assuming  that  the  forceps  have  yet  to  be  con- 
structed, there  are  some  advantages  each  way  to  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  the  lock  should  be  fitted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  lower  or  of  the  upper  blade  first.  If  the  lower  blade  is  passed 
first  it  is  not  so  likely  to  get  out  of  place  from  the  effect  of  gravity 
as  the  up23er  blade  would  be,  while  the  second  blade  is  being 


Fig.  270. — Tarniei’s  axi.s-traction  forceps. 


introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  blade  is  the  more 
difiicult  to  introduce.  There  is,  therefore,  a certain  advantage  in 
introducing  the  upper  blade  first,  so  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
increased  by  the  vagina  being  already  occupied,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  first  blade.  Individually,  I prefer,  on  tlie  wliole,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  upper  blade  first,  and  have  therefore  had  the  lock 
of  my  axis-traction  forceps  (big.  275,  p.  090)  made  in  the  reverse 
way  to  the  ordinary  lock. 

Axis-traction  forceps. — It  has  already  been  explained  (see 
pp.  676—078)  how  perfectly  correct  axis-traction  may  be  made, 
theoretically  at  any  rate,  witli  the  long  curved  forceps.  In  ordinary 
ca.ses  it  is  not  diflficult  to  carry  out  the  plan  tlicre  dcscril)ed,  if  not 
witli  perfect  accuracy,  yet  to  such  an  extent  that  the  disadvantage 
of  the  ordinary  forceps  as  regards  the  axis  of  traction  is  much  less 
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than  the  advocates  of  newly  introduced  instruments  have  con- 
tended. In  difficult  cases  of  the  liigh  forceps  operation,  however, 
when  the  resi.stanee  is  very  considerable,  and  the  operator  has  to 
put  out  most  of  his  strength  in  pulling,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that 
he  should  pull  nearly  straight  towards  his  chest  with  both  arms, 
instead  of  pulling  with  each  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  coitc- 
sponding  forearm.  The  direction  of  traction  is  then  most  defective 


Fig.  271. — Tarnicr’.s  axis-traction  forceps,  witli  the  tractioii-liaiulle  removed. 


when  the  force  is  greatest,  and  thci’cforc  the  pressure  on  the  pelvic 
wall,  due  to  the  erroneous  direction,  most  likely  to  be  injurious, 
luidei'  these  circumstances  axis- traction  forceps  have  an  advantage. 

In  Tarnicr’s  forcej)s  (Figs.  270,  271,  272)  the  instrument,  seen 
from  the  side,  forms  an  .S-sha])ed  curve,  so  far  as  regards  that  j^art 
of  it  which  is  used  for  traction,  the  perineal  curve  being  carried 


Fig.  272.  — Upper  or  right-hand  blade  of  Tarnier’s  axi.s-traction  forceps.  Traction 
rod  detached  for  cleansing  of  hinge  (n). 


back  so  far  that  the  end  of  it  lies  exactly  on  the  axis  of  the  upper 
halves  of  the  blades.  Resides  the  principle  of  axis-traction,  a second 
principle  is  embodied  in  the  instrument,  namel}%  that  of  sei)arating 
the  “ prehensile  branches,”  or  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  to 
ordinary  forceps,  from  the  “ traction  rods,”  at  the  extremity  of 
which  the  force  is  ajjplied  by  means  of  a strong  transverse  bar, 
which  allows  the  utmost  strength  of  the  operator  to  be  put  out  by 
a firm  grasp  with  both  hands.  The  traction  rods  are  hinged  near 
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tlie  lower  part  of  the  blades.  In  the  original  pattern  the  prehen- 
sile branches  had  the  same  S-shaped  cnrve  as  the  traction  rods, 
and  were  to  be  kept  close  to  them,  the  traction  rods  being  made 
in  one  piece.  In  the  latest  pattern  (Figs.  271,  272,  273),  the  pre- 
hensile branches  are  made  in  the  same  shape  as  ordinary  long 
curved  forceps,  so  that  the  handles  lie  forward  j the  traction  rods 
are  divided  by  a joint  in  the  middle,  at  which  the  rods  belonging 


Fig.  273. — Traction  with  Taruier’s  axis-traction  forceps  when  the  head  is  at  the 
brim.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  direction  of  traction. 

to  each  blade  are  affixed  to  a common  handle  (Fig.  270).  This 
attachment  is  made  after  the  prehensile  branches  have  been  intro- 
duced separately  and  locked.  The  prehensile  branches  take  their 
grasp  of  the  head  and  exercise  compression  upon  it,  not  by  being 
held  by  the  hands,  but  by  means  of  a screw  which  approximates 
the  handles.  This  screw  should  be  tightened  only  just  when 
traction  is  made,  and  loosened  somewhat  in  the  intervals,  that  the 
head  may  not  bo  subjected  to  constant  pressure.  The  whole 
instrument  is  very  stout  and  firm,  so  that  the  blades  have  the 
merit  of  stifl’ncss  in  a high  degree,  and  are,  in  consecpience,  able 
to  hold  the  head  with  a loss  compressing  power  than  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 
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It  is  claimed  that  the  prehensile  branches  form  an  “ indicating 
needle,”  showing  the  direction  in  which  to  make  traction  at  any 
moment,  and  that  the  handles  tnrn  forward  as  the  head  becomes 
extended  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  genital  canal. 
Tlie  operator,  therefore,  it  is  said,  need  not  trouble  himself  to  dis- 
cover in  what  direction  he  ought  to  pull ; he  has  simply  to  keep 
the  traction  rods  close  to  the  prehensile  bi’anches  without  actually 
pushing  against  them,  and  to  pull  in  the  direction  thus  indicated. 

Apiilication  of  I'arnier’s  forceps. — For  introduction  of  Tarnier’s 
foi'ccps,  each  traction  rod  is  held  with  the  corresponding  prehensile 
branch  like  a single  blade,  the  lower  blade  being  introduced  first. 
'I’he  two  traction  rods  are  then  brought  behind  the  prehensile 
branches.  The  lock  can  then  be  adjusted,  and  the  screw  which 
approximates  the  handles  Uirncd  \mtil  the  head  is  sufficiently 
gras])ed.  Finally  the  common  handle  is  fitted  over  the  ends  of 
the  two  traction  rods. 

In  making  traction  the  operator  should  hold  the  handle  so  that 
the  traction  rods  come  as  close  as  possible  up  to  the  prehensile 
branches,  without  pushing  the  handles  of  the  latter  forward. 
Fig.  273  shows  how  traction  is  thus  made  accurately  in  the  axis 
of  the  brim,  or  of  any  other  plane  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  centre 
of  the  head  is  lying.  vVs  the  handles  of  the  prehensile  branches 
move  forward,  the  traction  handle  is  moved  forward  also,  so  that 
the  traction  rods  are  kept  close  up  to  the  prehensile  branches. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  'farmer's  forceps. — The  great 
advantage  of  the  iiastrument  is  that  it  allows  perfect  axis-traction, 
the  handle  for  pulling  being  situated  accurately  in  the  axis  of  the 
upper  halves  of  the  blades.  I have  succeeded  with  it  in  extracting 
a living  child  when  the  best  eflbrts  with  the  long  curved  forceps 
had  failed.  It  has  the  following  drawbacks  : — It  is  more  compli- 
cated and  difiicult  to  adjust  than  ordinary  forceps,  though  in  this 
resi)oct  the  later  pattern  is  an  improvement  on  the  former.  The 
hinge  at  the  blades  is  difficult  to  keep  perfectly  clean,  whereas 
with  ordinary  forceps  the  part  of  the  instrument  introduced  into 
the  vulva  has  no  point  which  is  likely  to  retain  septic  material. 
With  care,  and  by  disinfection  by  boiling,  the  binge  may  of  course 
be  cleaned ; but  facility  of  cleaning  is  a matter  of  considerable 
importance  in  forceps  intended  for  ordinary  use  in  all  cases.  The 
compression  of  the  head  with  a screw  is  also  a disadvantage.  With 
ordinary  forceps  the  opei’ator,  almost  automatically,  proportions 
the  amount  of  pressure  to  the  traction  force  exerted.  AVith 
Tarnier’s  forceps  he  cannot  make  the  adjustment  so  quickly,  and 
he  may  omit  to  loosen  the  screw  in  the  intervals  of  traction.  I’hc 
thiclniess  of  the  blades  also  takes  up  much  room  in  the  ])clvis. 
In  a flattened,  somewhat  generally  contracted  pelvis,  which  is  in 
use  at  (Jay's  Hospital,  covered  with  indiarubbor,  for  the  demon- 
stration of  obstetric  operations,  a somewhat  large  head  can  be 
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easily  extracted  by  long  curved  forceps,  while  Tarnicr’s  forceps 
(of  the  original  pattern)  fail  to  extract  the  same  head,  for  want 
of  space  in  the  transverse  diameter. 

The  so-called  “ indicating  needle  ” appears  to  be  a delusion. 
The  prehensile  branches  are  too  heavy,  and  their  weight  acts  at 
too  great  a mechanical  advantage  by  leverage,  to  allow  them  to 
move  like  an  indicating  needle,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of 
the  head.  This  is  especially  the  case  when,  as  in  France,  the 
patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position.  The  handles  do  indeed  turn 
forward  as  the  head  descends,  but  this  is  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  hinges  are  adjusted  very  slightly  behind  the  axis  of  the 


Fig.  274. — Simpson’s  axis-traction  forceps. 


upper  halves  of  the  blades.  In  consequence  of  this,  each  effort  of 
traction  tends  to  turn  the  handles  forwai’d. 

Ot/ier  forms  of  axis-traction  forceps. — Professor  A.  R.  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  has  introduced  a modification  of  Tarnier’s  forceps, 
formed  by  attaching  to  a pair  of  ordinary  Simpson’s  forceps  a pair 
of  traction  rods  hinged  to  the  blades,  and  a screw  to  compress  the 
head  (Fig.  274).  In  this  instrument  the  traction  rods,  as  attached 
to  the  prehensile  branches,  are  short,  and  the  handle  which  com- 
pletes them  is  added  after  the  blades  have  been  locked.  This  is 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  Tarnicr  has  adopted  in  his  latest 
pattern.  The  hinge  cannot  be  tlioroughly  cleaned  as  it  can  in 
Tamier’s  forceps,  because  the  traction  rod  cannot  bo  taken  out  of 
it  in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  272,  p.  686. 

In  order  to  gain  the  advantage  of  axis-traction  without  the 
drawbacks  to  Tarnier’s  forceps,  which  have  been  enumerated 
above,  I have  had  constructed  tlie  forceps  sliown  in  Fig.  275. 
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With  these,  as  Avith  Tarnier’s  forceps,  T have/ouiid  that  a living 
child  can  in  some  cases  be  extracted  when  all  efforts  with  the 
ordinary  long  curved  forceps  have  failed.  The  general  shape 
of  the  instrument  is  similar  to  that  invented  by  Morales,  of 
Belgium,  but  the  perineal  curve  is  carried  back  more  com- 
pletely to  the  axis  of  the  upper  halves  of  the  blades,  and  the 
lock  is  the  English  instead  of  the  French  lock.  The  handles 
lie  in  the  axis  of  the  upper  halves  of  the  blades.  Hence  traction 
has  to  be  made  simply  in  the  line  of  the  handles,  as  with  straight 
forceps,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  rotate  the  head,  this  can  be  done  by 
simply  rotating  the  handles  on  their  own  axis.  The  operator  must 
judge  for  himself  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  at  the  point  where 
the  centre  of  the  head  is  lying,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  forceps, 
and  keep  the  handles  in  that  direction.  The  lock  is  made  in  the 
reverse  of  the  ordinary  way,  in  order  that  the  upper  blade  may  be 


Fig.  275. — The  Author’s  axis- traction  forceps. 


introduced  first,  and  the  handle  held  backward  while  the  second 
blade  is  being  passed. 

It  will  be  found  that  these  forceps  can  be  aji^ilied  more  easily 
than  'i’arnier’s  forceps.  'I'he  adjustment  of  the  lock  is  easier  even 
than  with  ordinary  forceps,  because  the  transverse  portion  below 
the  lock  affords  a considerable  leverage  in  rotating  the  shanks  by 
means  of  the  handles,  so  as  to  bring  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  handles 
e.xactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  blades  therefore  into  the 
right  position  to  lock.  These  forceiDS  may  be  used  for  the  low 
forceps  operation  as  well  as  for  the  high,  and  there  is  a certain 
convenience  in  the  fact  that  the  handles  have  not  to  be  carried  so 
fur  forward  between  the  patient’s  thighs  at  the  last  stage  of  extrac- 
tion, but  merely  kept  always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  head  is 
at  any  moment  advancing.  I do  not,  however,  recommend  any 
form  of  axis-traction  forceps  for  general  use  in  all  casds,  believing 
that  the  inclination  of  the  line  of  traction  forwards  when  the  head 
is  passing  the  perineum  is  rather  an  advantage  than  a disadvantage, 
as  tending  to  prevent  rupture. 

Forceps  in  occipito  posterior  piositions  of  the  vertex. — So  long  as 
the  occijjut  looks  in  any  degree  backward,  the  application  of 
forcejis  should  be  deferred,  if  possible,  or  the  occijuit  should 
first  be  rotated  forwards  by  tlio  vectis,  in  the  manner  previously 
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desci-ibed  (see  p.  G51) ; for  if  tlie  head  descends  under  the  influence 
of  the  natural  forces  the  occiput  will  probably  rotate  forwards,  but 
if  it  is  grasijcd  by  forceps,  this  rotation  will  almost  certainly  be 
prevented,  and  the  danger  of  laceration  of  the  perineum  will 
thereby  be  increased.  A plan,  however,  is  recommended  for 
indirectly  effecting  rotations  of  the  head  by  means  of  long  curved 
forceps.  The  forceps  are  applied  with  their  pelvic  curve  reversed,' 
so  that  its  concavity  looks  towards  the  sacrum.  In  this  position 
they  do  not  seize  the  centre  of  the  head  and  easily  slip  off.  But 
their  grasp,  such  as  it  is,  is  upon  the  occiput,  and  before  they  slip 
off  they  may  effect  descent  of  the  occiput,  and  therefore  flexion. 
Rotation  is  then  likely  to  follow  naturally.  As  soon  as  flexion  is 
effected  the  forceps  are  to  be  taken  off.  While  the  occiput  remains 
backward,  forceps  should  only  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extrac- 
tion if  the  condition  of  the  mother  calls  for  their  use,  or  if  it  is 
judged  that  there  is  no  chance  of  rotation  taking  place,  from  the 
fact  that  the  head  is  already  low  upon  the  perineum,  and  the 
occiput  rotated  backward  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 

The  blades  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  occipito- 
anterior positions,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  rotate  the 
head  artificially,  but  it  should  be  extracted  over  the  perineum 
with  extreme  cai’e  and  slowness,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
risk  of  laceration.  If  any  tendency  of  the  occiput  to  rotate 
forwards  is  noticed,  the  blades  should  be  completely  loosened 
from  time  to  time,  and  allowed  to  remain  loose  during  a pain, 
so  as  to  permit  rotation  of  the  head  to  take  place  within  the 
blades  if  possible,  under  the  influence  of  the  natural  forces. 

Fm-cepa  in  face  presentations. — In  face  presentations,  where  the 
chin  is  directed  forward,  forceps  may  be  used  with  almost  as  much 
advantage  as  in  vertex  presentations.  The  blades  should  be 
applied  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  face.  The  handles 
(of  long  curved  forceps)  will  then  be  directed  at  first  somewhat  to 
the  side.  As  the  chin  rotates  under  the  pubic  arch,  the  handles 
will  turn  forward. 

Mento-postcrioi'  positions. — In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  chin  is 
directed  posteriorly  or  transversely.  There  is  then  considerable 
risk  to  the  child  in  the  use  of  forceps ; for  if  one  blade  is  applied 
over  the  chin,  its  tip  will  compress  the  neck  and  trachea,  and  is 
liable  to  do  such  damage  tliat  the  child  may  be  still-born,  or  die 
shortly  after  birth.  Hence  in  all  such  cases  the  rule  is  tlie  same 
as  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the  vertex— that  the  case 
should  be  left  to  nature  as  long  as  possible,  unless'  the  condition 
of  the  mother  requires  interference.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that, 
although  labour  is  more  protracted  than  in  vertex  presentations, 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  terminate  naturally,  if  left  alone. 

If  the  head  is  arrested  high  up  in  face  presentation,  version  is 
the  best  treatment  if  the  uterus  is  not  too  rigid  to  allow  it.  1 f 
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version  is  not  admissible,  and  the  cliin  posterior,  forceiJs  may  be 
applied  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  eoncavity 
of  the  pelvie  curve  necessarily  looking  toward  the  forehead.  The 
head  may  be  drawn  down  in  this  position  until  it  rests  completely 
upon  the  perineum.  The  forceps  should  then  be  taken  off,  and 
the  chin  will  frequently  rotate  forward  at  the  last  moment  under 
the  pressure  of  the  jierineum.  Sometimes  it  rotates  only  partiall}'^ 
forwards,  and  the  face  passes  the  vulva  almost  in  a transverse 
position.  Sometimes,  with  a small  head,  the  chin  may  be  drawn 
over  the  perineum  with  the  forceps,  the  edge  of  the  perineum 
being  hooked  backward  over  the  chin  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  the  face  is  arrested  high  up  in  a transverse  position,  and 
version  is  not  admissible,  the  only  chance  for  the  child,  although 
a ])Oor  one,  is  to  apply  the  forceps  in  whatever  Avay  they  will 
seize  the  head,  'i’hey  may  be  taken  off  as  before  when  the  head 
is  drawn  ejuite  down  upon  the  perineum. 

If  the  face  is  arrested  when  resting  low  upon  the  perineum, 
and  the  chin  remains  posterior,  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  effect 
rotation  artificially,  although  it  is  dangerous  to  do  this  when  the 
head  is  high  up.  Straight  forceps  .are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
With  straight  forceps,  the  blades  are  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  the  handles  simply  rotated  in  their  own  axis,  some 
downward  traction  being  made  at  the  same  time.  It  is  possible, 
however,  to  carry  out  the  same  thing  with  curved  forceps.  The 
blades  are  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  concavity  of  the 
])elvic  curve  necessarily  looking  tow.ard  the  forehead.  Rotation 
is  effected  by  carrying  the  handles  more  to  the  side  and  in  a back- 
ward direction,  the  head  being  at  the  same  time  firmly  grasped. 

As  soon  as  the  handles  begin  to  look  somewhat  posteriorly  and 
the  chin  somewhat  anteriorly,  the  forceps  are  taken  off,  and 
reapplied  with  the  conciivity  of  the  pelvic  curve  tow.ard  the 
chin.  Extraction  is  then  easily  completed  by  drawing  down- 
ward .and  at  the  same  time  .aiding  the  rotation  of  the  handles 
to  the  front. 

Forceps  ajtpUed  to  the  after-coming  head. — The  value  of  the 
ap{)lication  of  forceps  in  head-last  cases  has  been  very  variously 
estimated  by  different  authorities.  The  difference  m.ay  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  dexterity  with  which  operators  have  tried 
other  modes  of  extraction.  When  the  resistance  is  due  to  soft 
parts  only,  forceps  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  required,  if  the  method 
of  extraction  previously  described  (see  jq).  272 — 273)  is  properly 
carried  out. 

When  the  resistance  is  due  to  the  pelvis,  the  very  short  sp.ace 
within  which  the  child  must  be  extracted,  if  extracted  alive,  allows 
but  little  time  for  the  application  of  the  blades,  somewhat  impeded 
by  the  presence  of  the  child’s  body,  and  for  extraction,  esjDecially 
if  time  has  already  been  occupied  by  attenqjts  to  extr.act  by  pulling 
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the  trunk.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  flattened  pelves, 
delivery  by  Haction  after  version  has  generally  the  advantage  over 
the  application  of  forceps  to  the  fore-coming  head  (see  pp.  581 — 
584).  It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  in  such  pelves  the  appli- 
cation of  forceps  should  be  the  best  mode  of  extracting  the  after- 
coming head,  for  some  of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of 
forceps  in  flattened  pelves  will  exist  in  this  case  also.  For  instance 
the  pressure  of  the  blades  will  have  the  same  tendency  to  displace 
the  long  diameter  of  the  head  out  of  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  pelvis,  and  to  bulge  out  the  diameter  which  is  engaged  in  the 
contracted  conjugate  by  pressure  exerted  in  the  opposite  diameter. 
Also  the  extraction  must  be  effected  rapidly  instead  of  deliberately, 
if  the  child  is  to  be  saved.  The  only  advantage  is  that  greater 
force  may  be  exerted.  Accordingly,  although  some  authorities 
speak  highly  of  the  application  of  forceps  to  the  after-coming 
head,  I have  not  found  it  so  efficacious  as  traction  on  the  body, 
combined,  if  necessary,  with  jaw-traction.  It  may  be  preferable, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  pelvis  sequabiliter  justo  minor,  or  one 
contracted  in  its  transverse  diameter.  Even  in  the  flattened 
pelvis,  it  may  be  tried  if  the  other  method  fails. 

For  application  of  forceps  to  the  after-coming  head,  the  body  of 
the  child  should  be  drawn  as  much  forward  as  possible,  and  held 
forward  between  the  patient’s  thighs  by  an  assistant  who  grasps 
the  legs.  The  arms  should  be  previously  released,  if  extended 
above  the  head,  and  these  also  should  be  kept  forward.  The 
blades  of  the  forceps  are  then  to  be  introduced  posterior  to  the 
child’s  body,  and  so  applied  to  the  head.  If  necessary,  a moderate 
degree  of  traction  applied  by  an  assistant  to  the  body  may  be 
combined  with  the  force  exerted  by  the  forceps  upon  the  head. 
Such  traction  may  assist  in  elongating  the  head,  and  so  enabling 
it  to  pass  the  brim. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


VERSION. 

P>v  version  is  meant  the  operation  for  altering  the  position  of  the 
fmtus,  so  that  the  presenting  part  is  changed,  and  one  or  other 
])ole  of  the  foetus  is  brought  over  the  os  nteri.  Classifying  the 
operation  according  to  tlic  part  of  the  foctns  which  is  made  to 
present,  the  chief  varieties  of  version  are  ceplialic  version,  in  which 
tlic  lic.ad  is  made  to  ])rcsent,  and  podalic  version,  in  which  one  or 
botli  feet  are  brought  down.  Pelvic  version,  in  which  the  breech 
is  made  to  present  without  a foot  being  brought  down,  is  rarely 
jierformcd.  According  to  the  mode  of  its  performance,  version  is 
divided  into  three  classes — external  version,  effected  by  external 
manipulations  only  ; internal  version,  effected  by  the  hand  intro- 
duced within  the  uterus,  the  external  hand  being  used  only  to 
steady  the  uterus  ; and  the  combined  external  and  internal  version, 
in  which  one  hand  is  used  in  the  vagina  and  the  other  moves  the 
fmtus  by  pressure  through  the  .abdomen. 

History. — Version  is  a very  ancient  operation.  Before  the 
introduction  of  forceps  it  was  used  more  than  it  is  at  j^resent, 
because,  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  it  was  the  only  po.ssible  mode 
of  saving  tlie  foetus.  Cephalic  version,  recommended  by  Ilippo- 
crates,  was  at  first  alone  in  use,  and  was  employed  even  in  pelvic 
presentations.  Podalic  version  was  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  taught  by  Par6,  Guillemeau,  M.auriceau, 
and  others.  On  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  podalic  version, 
cephalic  version  afterwards  fell  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  until 
revived,  for  a certain  limited  class  of  cases,  by  recent  authorities. 

Cephalic  version. — For  the  performance  of  cephalic  version  it 
is  essential  either  that  the  membranes  should  be  intact,  and  the 
fmtus  movable  in  the  liquor  amnii,  or  at  any  rate,  that  the  liquor 
amnii  should  have  only  recently  escaped,  and  the  uterus  be  quite 
lax,  so  as  to  allow  ready  mobility  of  ^the  foetus.  Cephalic  version 
should  not  be  attempted  in  any  case  in  which  rapid  delivery  is 
called  for,  or  in  any  case  of  flattened  pelvis  in  which  there  is  any 
considerable  contraction  of  the  conjugate  di.ameter,  for  in  such 
pelves  the  head  is  likely  td  pass  better  when  it  enters  the  brim 
with  the  base  first.  With  these  exceptions,  cephalic  version  is  pre- 
ferable to  podalic  in  all  cases  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presentation 
in  which  it  can  be  performed  without  much  difficidty,  for  the 
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risk  to  the  child  is  much  less  if  it  passes  with  the  head  first 
than  if  it  is  extracted  by  the  feet.  Cephalic  version,  however, 
frequently  requires  more  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  operator 
than  the  ordinai-y  podalic  version. 

Cephalic  version  by  the  external  method. — Cephalic 
version  by  external  manipulation  only  is  chiefly  available  for  those 
cases  in  which  a transverse  or  oblique  position  of  the  axis  of  the 
foetus  is  discovered  before  the  onset  of  labour.  It  may  be 
employed,  however,  even  after  labour  has  commenced,  provided 
that  the  liquor  amnii  is  intact,  and  the  uterus  is  completely 
relaxed  in  the  interwals  of  pains.  For  the  operation  the  patient 
is  placed  on  her  back,  the  head  rested  on  a low  pillow,  the 
abdomen  uncovered,  or  covered  only  by  a thin  garment.  As 
much  relaxation  as  possible  of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  be 
secured.  It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  possible  to  make  out 
with  certainty,  by  external  palpation,  the  parts  of  the  foetus, 
especially  the  head  and  the  breech,  the  head  being  distinguished 
by  its  hardness  and  uniform  rounded  form.  Then,  at  a time 
when  the  uterus  is  completely  lax,  the  head  is  pushed  toward  the 
os  uteri  with  one  hand,  and  the  breech  toward  the  fundus  with 
the  other.  In  many  cases  the  foetus  rotates  with  gi-eat  facility, 
especially  if  its  long  axis  was  originally  transverse.  Frequently, 
however,  the  di.splacement  is  liable  to  occur  again,  from  the  same 
cause  which  produced  it  in  the  first  instance.  Thei’e  is,  however, 
no  harm  in  making  the  reposition  once,  even  if  the  axis  of  the 
child  again  gets  out  of  position.  The  only  thing  necessary,  if 
labour  has  not  yet  come  on,  is  to  take  care  that  the  foetus  is  again 
restored  to  the  right  position  in  the  early  stage  of  labour  and 
before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 

Supposing  that  labour  has  commenced,  and  that  the  head  has 
been  brought  over  the  os  uteri,  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet 
in  bed,  and  not  allowed  to  walk  about,  lest  the  malposition  be 
reproduced  through  displacement  of  the  fundus  uteri.  In  general 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  patient  uniformly  on  her  back,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  inclination  of  the  fundus  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
If,  however,  there  is  a marked  natural  inclination  of  the  fundus 
toward  one  side,  it  may  be  desirable  to  counteract  this  by  making 
the  patient  lie  on  the  opposite  side,  or  with  some  inclination 
toward  the  opposite  side.  As  soon  as  dilatation  of  the  os  has 
])rogressed  to  some  extent,  the  fixation  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis 
will  be  promoted  by  rupturing  the  membranes. 

In  pelvic  presentations  external  version  may  be  performed 
during  the  last  weeks  of  pregnancy,  or  even  at  the  onset  of  labour, 
if  the  breech  is  not  engaged  in  the  pelvis. 

Cephalic  version  by  the  combined  external  and  internal 
method. — In  former  days  cephalic  version  was  performed  by 
pa.ssing  tlic  hand  into  tlie  uterus,  grasping  the  head,  and  drawing 
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it  toward  the  os.  As  this  was  a more  difficult  operation  than  the 
ordinary  podalic  vei'sion,  and  one  which  involved  more  risk  of 
injury  to  the  mother,  it  rightlj’^ fell  into  disuse.  Various  methods 
of  combining  the  action  of  the  two  hands,  one  passed  into  the 
vagina,  and  one  applied  externally  to  the  abdomen,  have  been 
described  by  Busch,  Hold,  and  Wrigld  of  Cincinnati.  The  plan, 
however,  wliicli  can  be  employed  with  least  disturbance  to  the 
mother  is  that  first  published  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks, which  can 
be  carried  out  when  only  one  or  two  fingers  can  be  passed  tlu’ough 
tlie  cervix.  Whenever  a shoulder  presentation  is  discovered  before 
the  rupture  of  tlie  membranes,  and  tliere  is  no  contraction  of 
moment  of  the  conjugate  diameter  of  tlie  pelvis,  and  no  other 
reason  for  interference  than  the  malposition  of  the  foetus,  it  is 
worth  while  to  endeavour  to  secure  a head  presentation  by  this 
method.  Even  when  the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  it  may  be 
po.ssil)le  to  carry  it  out,  provided  that  it  has  escaped  only  recently. 
Even  descent  of  the  arm  is  not  considered  by  Dr.  Hicks  as  a 
contra-indication  ; but  in  such  case,  the  arm  must  first  be  returned 
across  the  chest,  (lenerally  when  the  arm  is  prolapsed,  the  foetus 
will  not  be  movable  enough  to  allow  cephalic  version. 

Method  of  ojierating .■ — The  bladder  and  rectum  should  be 
emj)ty,  as  in  all  obstetric  operations.  Aiucsthesia  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  it  always  facilitates  the  operation,  and  should 
bo  emploj'ed  at  any  rate  in  those  cases  in  which  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  into  the  vagina  is  difficult  or  excites  spasm,  or  in 
which  the  uterus  is  contracting  frequently,  and  there  is  a risk 
that  the  inembranes  will  be  ruptured.  Dr.  Hicks  recommends 
that  the  ])atient  should  be  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left 
hand  introduced  into  the  vagina,  as  for  podalic  version.  The 
j)osition  of  the  head  and  breech  must  be  first  made  out,  and  these 
j)arts  recognised  by  external  palpation.  Then  one  or  two  fingers 
are  introduced  through  the  cervix,  placed  upon  the  apex  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  shoulder  is  by  their  means  pushed  upward  in 
the  direction  of  the  breech  and  away  from  the  head.  As  soon  as 
the  shoulder  begins  to  recede,  the  external  hand,  placed  upon  the 
abdomen  over  the  head,  pushes  the  head  down  into  the  pelvic 
brim  over  the  os  uteri.  The  shoulder  still  rising,  the  head  can  be 
received  upon  the  tips  of  the  inside  fingers.  The  head  will  play 
like  a ball  between  the  two  hands,  the  membranes  being  still 
intact,  and  can  be  adjusted  at  will  over  the  os.  If  the  breech  does 
not  readily  rise  to  the  fundus  after  the  head  is  fairly  in  the  os,  the 
hand  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  vagina,  and  used  to  push  up 
the  breech  from  the  exterior  in  the  direction  of  the  fundus.  It  is 
only  at  this  last  stage  that  the  method  becomes  truly  “ bipolar,” 
the  forces  being  applied  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  foetus. 
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Choice  of  position. — When  the  head  is  displaced  toward  the 
])atieut’s  left  side,  and  the  breech  therefore  toward  tlie  right, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  best  to  make  her  lie  on  her  left  side, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Hicks,  for  then  gravity  assists  the  move- 
ment of  the  breech  toward  the  fundus.  When,  however,  the 
head  is  displaced  to  the  right  side  and  the  breech  to  the  left,  I 
have  found  it  better,  in  order  to  get  a similar  assistance  from  the 
action  of  gravity  on  the  fundus  uteri  and  the  breech  towards 
rectifying  the  position  of  the  child’s  axis,  to  place  the  patient  on 
her  right  side.  The  right  hand  may  then  be  passed  into  the 
vagina,  and  tlie  left  hand  used  externally  over  the  abdomen. 

Some  have  recommended  the  use  of  the  knee-elbow  position, 
that  the  foetus  may  gravitate  away  from  the  pelvic  brim,  and  so 
the  recession  of  the  shoulder  may  be  facilitated.  When  vaginal 
space  is  ample  and  the  patient  tolerant,  so  that  an  aiiBesthetic 
may  be  dispensed  with,  the  position  may  be  tried,  if  the  shoulder 
is  not  found  easily  to  recede  with  the  lateral  position.  In  other- 
cases  an  approximation  may  be  made  to  the  effect  of  the  knee- 
elbow  positioir  by  adopting,  instead  of  the  simple  lateral  position, 
Sim’s  semi-prone  position,  in  which  the  lower  arm  is  extended 
straight  behind  the  back,  the  chest  is  rotated  so  as  to  rest  down- 
ward against  the  bed,  and  the  upper  knee  is  flexed  more  than  the 
lower,  the  knee  also  being  in  contact  with  the  bed. 

Podalic  version. — Podalic  version  is  to  be  performed  in  all 
cases  of  shoulder  or  transverse  presentation  iir  which  cephalic 
version  is  contra-indicated,  or  cannot  readily  be  carried  out. 
These  comprise  much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  whole.  Podalic 
version  is  also  indicated  when  the  head  is  presenting  in  many 
cases  of  placenta  prtevia,  in  some  of  accidental  hjemorrhage,  in 
certain  cases  of  flattened  pelvis,  in  some  of  prolapse  of  the  funis, 
and  also  in  cases  in  which  rapid  delivery  is  called  for  on  account 
of  some  perilous  condition  of  the  mother,  such  as  eclampsia.  The 
grounds  for  deciding  on  the  operation  in  any  given  case  are  con- 
sidered under  their  respective  headings.  Podalic  version  may  be 
perfoi-med  either  by  the  combined  internal  and  external,  otherwise 
called  the  bipolar,  or  by  the  internal  method. 

The  combined  internal  and  external  metiiod  for  podalic  as  well 
as  for  cephalic  version,  as  it  is  now  generally  carried  out,  was  first 
described  by  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks.  Priority  has  been  claimed  for 
Dr.  Wright  of  Cincinnati,  who  also  recommended  the  combined 
use  of  two  hands,  but  his  method  was  not  precisely  the  same. 

Bipolar  version  in  head  presentation. — The  essential 
principle  of  the  metliod  consists  in  the  use  of  tlie  internal  hand 
to  push  away  from  the  os  that  pole  of  the  trunk  of  the  foetus  (in 
shoulder  presentations),  or  of  the  whole  foetus  (in  head  presenta- 
tions), which  is  occupying  it,  and  of  the  external  hand  to  bring 
down  tlie  opposite  pole  into  the  os.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  can 
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be  -employed  at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  when  the  os  is  only 
enough  dilated  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  that  it  avoids  the  risk 
to  the  mother  which  is  incurred  by  forcibly  dilating  the  cervix  in 
oidei  to  intiodnce  the  hand  into  the  nterns.  Eorits  j^crformance, 
it  is  essential  that  the  uterus  should  be  so  relaxed  as  to  allow  the 
fmtns  to  move  readily,  and  therefore  that  the  liquor  amnii  shall 


Fig.  276. — First  stage  of  bipolar  version.  (After  R.  Barnes.) 

not  have  drained  away  so  completely  that  its  walls  have  closely 
clasped  the  foetus.  When  the  membranes  are  still  intact,  the 
foetus  can  generally  be  rotated  with  suiqirising  ease. 

Ancesthesia. — In  all  cases  of  version,  there  is  nothing  which 
facilitates  the  operation  so  much  as  complete  ancesthesia,  and  a 
comparatively  inexperienced  operator  will  find  it  especially  valu- 
able. Chloroform  has  some  advantages  over  other  anajsthetics, 
since,  when  given  fully,  it  relaxes  the  uterus  more  completely. 
There  is  also  less  risk  attending  its  use  in  puerperal  women 
than  in  average  patients,  as  has  already  been  explained.  The 
amcsthetic  should  bo  given  to  the  full  surgical  degree,  so  that  the 
voluntary  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  uterus  is  rendered  as  flaccid 
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as  possible.  If  possible,  there  should  be  an  assistant  to  administer 
the  anajsthetic.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a skilled  assistant, 
the  operator  may  first  place  the  patient  fully  under  its  influence, 
and  then  rapidly  perform  the  version  before  she  recovers  sensation 
An  anaesthetic  is  not,  however,  absolutely  essential  for  the  opera- 
tion, especially  if  the  operator  is  dexterous,  and  the  vagina  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  hand  easily. 

Position  of  the  patient,  and  choice  of  hand  to  be  introduced. — In 
this  country  the  patient  is  usually  placed  on  her  left  side  in  the 


Fig.  277. — Second  part  of  first  stage  of  bipolar  version. 


ordinary  obstetric  position.  The  hips  should  be  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  the  trunk  placed  transversely,  and  the  thighs 
bent  up  toward  the  abdomen.  The  right  thigh  should  be  held 
up  by  the  nurse  or  other  assistant,  so  that  the  right  arm  may 
reach  the  abdomen  by  passing  between  the  thighs.  The  left 
hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  as  a rule,  because  it 
pa.sses  more  easily  along  the  curve  of  the  genital  canal,  and  the 
right  hand  can  more  easily  reach  the  abdomen.  If,  for  any 
reason,  as  for  instance  on  account  of  a cut  finger,  the  operator 
prefers  to  introduce  his  right  hand,  he  can  do  so  with  ecpial 
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advantage  by  placing  the  patient  on  her  right  side  instead  of  on 
her  left.  If  the  bed  is  low,  the  operator  will  find  it  most 
convenient  to  sit  down  opposite  the  hips. 

Some  may  prefer  to  place  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position. 
The  operator  then  stands  or  sits  between  the  thighs,  which  are  both 
supported  by  assistants.  Either  hand  may  be  intrpdnced.  It  is 
better  to  choose  the  hand  so  that  its  flexor  surface  will  correspond 
to  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  foetus  when  it  is  introduced.  Thus 


l''ig.  278. — Second  part  of  first  stage  of  bipolar  version,  when  head  becomes 
extended.  (After  It.  Ihii-nes.) 

the  right  hand  should  be  chosen  if  the  abdomen  of  the  foetus  is 
directed  toward  the  operator’s  right  side,  and  vice  versa. 

Time  for  operating. — It  is  of  great  importance  tliat  the  version 
should  be  performed  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes.  If 
the  liquor  amnii  has  escaped  at  all,  it  is  more  difficult,  and  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  turn  by  the  bipolar  method  when  the  membranes 
have  been  ruptured  long.  A dilatation  of  the  cervix  sufficient  to 
admit  two  fingers  is  sufficient,  but  it  is  easier  to  bring  the  leg 
through  the  os  if  a somewhat  greater  size  than  this  has  been 
reached. 

Method  of  oj^cruting. — First  of  all,  the  exact  position  of  the 
foetus  must  be  determined.  This  is  to  be  done  by  abdominal 
palpation  and  by  feeling  the  sutures  and  fontanclles.  If  any 
doubt  wluitevcr  exists,  a final  determination  must  he  made  after 
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tlie  left  liand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by  feeling  an  car,  or 
by  recognising  the  orbits,  nose,  or  face. 

The  coat  should  be  removed,  the  left  shirt-sleeve  turned  up 
above  the  elbow,  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  left  hand  and  the 
whole  of  the  wrist  well  lubricated  with  an  antiseptic  lubricant,  such 
as  lanocreoliu,  having  first  been  disinfected  with  perchloride  of 
mercury  1 in  1,000.  The  left  hand  is  then  passed  into  the  vagina 
sufficiently  far  to  allow  two  fingers  to  be  passed  their  full  length 


Fig.  279. — Second  stage  of  bipolar  version. 


through  the  cervix.  The  operation  is  generally  easier  if  the  whole 
hand  is  passed  into  the  vagina,  but  this  is  not  always  absolutely 
necessary.  If  the  cervix  lies  low,  a dexterous  operator  may  turn 
by  passing  four  fingers  only  into  the  vagina,  keeping  the  thumb 
outside. 

First  stage. — One  or  two  fingers  are  passed  through  the  cervix, 
and  rested  upon  the  presenting  part  of  the  head,  while  the  external 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  abdomen,  over  the  breech.  The  fingers 
then  push  the  head  upwards  and  in  the  direction  of  the  oceijmt  (see 
Fig.  276,  p.  698).  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  if  the  head  were 
pushed  in  any  other  direction,  the  back  or  side  of  the  foetus  would 
come  down  over  the  os,  and  not  the  knees,  which  always  lie  in 
front  of  the  abdomen.  As  the  fingers  push  the  head  up,  the 
external  hand  pushes  the  breech  downward  and  in  the  direction  of 
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the  abdomen  of  the  footus  (see  Fig.  276).  The  prcssiire  is  to  be 
continued  until  the  head  has  receded  as  far  as  the  fingers  can  reach 
to  push  it  (see  Fig.  277,  p.  699). 

Second  stage. — As  the  head  thus  recedes,  the  foetus  generally 
preserves  its  attitude  of  general  flexion,  provided  that  a good  deal 
of  liquoi*  amnii  is  still  retained,  and  the  limbs  ax’e  the  next  parts 
which  the  internal  fingers  are  able  to  touch.  In  this  case  the 
second  stage  of  version  is  that  the  right  hand  continues  to  press 
down  the  breech  toward  the  brim,  and  so  brings  the  knees  within 
reach  of  the  internal  finger,  which  secures  one  of  them  (Fig.  279, 


Fig  280. — Comiiienccment  of  tliird  stage  of  bipolar  version. 
(After  11.  Barnes.) 


p.  701 ).  If,  however,  but  little  liquor  amnii  remains,  and  the  uterus 
envelops  the  foetus  more  closely,  the  head  may  become  extended 
as  it  is  pushed  away  by  the  fingers,  and  the  shoulder  or  chest  may 
l)c  felt  over  the  os  by  tlie  internal  fingers.  In  this  case  there  is 
an  intermediate  stage  in  which  the  shoulder  or  chest  is  pixshed  by 
the  internal  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  head,  the  right  hand 
continuing  to  press  the  breech  in  the  opposite  direction  and  down- 
ward (Fig.  278,  p.  700).  The  knee  is  distinguished  from  tlie  elbow 
by  its  pointing  towards  the  head,  and  not  away  from  it  (see  Fig.  2 1 9). 
As  soon  as  a knee  is  seized,  the  membranes  are  to  be  ruptured  at 
tliis  point,  if  they  have  not  been  raptured  already,  and  the  index 
finger  hooked  into  the  flexure  of  the  knee. 

Third  stage. — As  soon  as  the  knee  is  firmly  secured  by  the 
finger,  the  external  hand  is  transferred  from  the  breech,  and 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen  over  the  liead,  so  as  to 
pnsh  the  head  up  tow'ard  tlie  fundus  while  the  finger  draws  the 
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knee  tlirongli.the  os  (Fig.  280),  When  the  knee  lias  been  brought 
through  the  os  into  tlie  vagina  the  foot  should  bo  brought  down, 
so  that  the  oiierator,  by  feeling  the  heel,  may  assure  himself 
230sitively  that  he  has  secured  a leg  and  not  an  arm  (Fig.  281). 

Traction  should  be  made  upon  the  leg,  until  the  greater  part 
of  the  thigh  has  passed  through  the  os,  and  the  half-breech  is 
beginning  to  enter  it.  This  will  bring  the  foot  outside  the  vulva. 
If  this  is  not  done,  and  the  leg  only  passes  through  the  os  as  far 


Fig.  281. — Second  part  of  third  stage  of  biijolar  version.  (After  11.  llarues.) 

as  the  knee,  the  breech  may  remain  at  some  distance  from  the  os, 
the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  may  still  be  diagonal  or  nearly  trans- 
verae,  and  the  progress  of  labour  is  liable  to  be  arrested.  When 
the  half-breech  is  once  brought  fully  into  the  os,  the  head  is  sure 
to  rise  to  the  fundus.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  action  of  the 
two  hands  is  strictly  bi2)olar  in  the  first  and  third  stages,  but  not 
in  the  second,  in  which  the  right  hand  presses  down  the  breech 
for  the  left  fingers  to  .seize  the  knee. 

In  some  ca.ses,  esf^ccially  when  li(pior  amnii  is  abundant,  the 
foetus  is  so  very  mobile,  and  rotates  in  any  direction  so  easily,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  catch  a knee.  If  the  foot  can  be  touched  before 
the  knee,  and  jjositively  identified  as  a foot,  by  feeling  the  heel,  it 
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may  be  caught  between  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  and  brought 
through  the  os.  Otlierwise  it  is  better  to  rupture  the  membranes, 
and  then  seek  the  knee  or  foot,  which  will  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  os,  and  will  be  less  mobile,  as  the  liquor  amnii  escapes.  The 
presence  of  the  hand  and  \vrist  in  the  vagina  generally  prevents 
any  too  sudden  and  complete  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii.  Some- 
times the  long  axis  of  the  foetus  may  have  become  completely 
turned  round,  so  as  to  produce  a breech  presentation,  before  the 
leg  is  seized.  ’ 

Choice  of  the  leg  to  seize. — AVhen  version  is  performed  in  head 
presentations,  it  generally  makes  no  difference  which  leg  is  seized, 
and  therefore  the  knee  or  foot  which  comes  first  may  be  taken. 
'I'here  is,  however,  one  exception  to  this  rule.  When  version  is 
performed  on  account  of  a flattened  pelvis,  and  it  has  been  made 
out  that  there  is  more  room  on  one  side  of  the  pelvis  than  on  the 
other,  on  account  of  greater  width  of  the  sacral  wing  on  one  side, 
or  any  other  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  occiput  toward  the 
wider  side.  Eig.  225  (p.  584)  shows  a pelvis  of  this  kind,  and  it 
will  be  obvious  from  this  figure  how  it  is  that  the  head  adapts 
itself  better  to  the  pelvis  when  the  biparietal  diameter  is  on  the 
wider  side.  Since  the  leg  which  is  brought  down  always  eventually 
rotates  forward,  the  object  may  be  gained  by  seizing  the  leg  which 
it  is  desired  to  bring  to  the  front.  Thus,  if  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis  is  the  widest  (as  in  Fig.  225),  the  left  leg  should  be  seized, 
and  vice  versa. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  leg  when  only  one  or  two  fingers 
are  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  it  is  better  to  wait,  in  such  cases, 
for  a somewhat  greater  dilatation  of  the  os  before  undertaking 
version.  The  hand  may  then  be  passed  through  the  os  to  select 
the  leg,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  be  made  out  which  is  right  and 
which  is  left. 

Bipolar  version  in  shoulder  presentations.  — Bipolar 
version  is  not  so  often  available  in  shoulder  as  in  head  presenta- 
tions ; for,  if  the  membranes  are  intact,  it  is  generally  right  to 
attempt  cephalic  version,  and,  after  their  rupture,  the  liquor 
amnii  quickly  drains  away,  and  the  uterus  grasps  the  foetus  too 
closely  to  allow  it  to  be  turned  in  this  manner.  In  all  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  membranes  have  not  been  long  ruptured, 
the  bipolar  method  may  be  attempted  in  the  first  instance  with- 
out any  disadvantage  ; for  if  the  shoulder  caimot  be  made  to 
recede  by  pressure  with  the  fingers  passed  through  the.  cervix,  it 
is-  easy,  provided  that  the  cervix  is  sufficiently  dilated,  to  pass  the 
hand  on  into  the  uterus,  without  withdrawing  it  from  the  vagina, 
and  seek  the  knee  or  foot. 

The  two  poles  which  have  now  to  bo  regarded  are,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  the  poles  of  the  whole  foetus,  namely,  the  breech  and 
head,  but  the  poles  of  the  trunk  apart  from  the  head — tliat  is  to 
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say,  the  breech  and  shoulder.  The  position  is  similar  to  that  in 
the  exceptional  stage  of  bipolar  version  shown  in  Fig.  278,  p.  700. 
The  fingers  passed  through  the  cervix  first  push  the  shoulder 
upwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  somewhat  toward  the 
hack  of  the  foetus,  so  that  its  abdominal  surface  is  brought  over 
the  os.  At  the  same  time  the  external  hand  is  used  to  press 
down  the  breech  in  the  direction  of  the  os.  If  the  shoulder  can 
be  made  to  recede,  the  knee  is  sought  for  and  hooked  by  the 
finger  in  the  same  Avay  as  in  head  presentations.  As  soon  as  the 
knee  is  tlms  secured,  the  external  hand  is  transferred  from  the 
breech  to  the  head,  and  presses  the  head  up  toward  the  fundus,  as 
in  Fig.  280,  p.  702.  At  this  stage,  thei’efore,  tiie  two  forces  are 
applied  to  the  poles  of  the  entire  foetus.  The  whole  proceeding  is, 
of  course,  comparatively  easy  if  the  liquor  amnii  is  still  intact. 

If  the  shoulder  cannot  easily  be  made  to  recede  by  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  the  arm  is  prolapsed  in  the  vagina,  it 
is  sometimes  of  use  to  grasp  the  humerus  with  the  hand  in  the 
vagina,  and  use  it  as  a kind  of  handle  to  push  the  shoulder  in  the 
required  direction. 

Internal  version  in  head,  presentations. — Internal  version 
has  been  employed  so  much  more  extensively  than  any  other  kind 
of  version,  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  version  %)ar  excellence. 
The  object  is  to  seize  one  leg,  and  bring  it  through  the  os  into  the 
vagina.  Then,  by  traction  exerted  on  the  breech  through  the 
medium  of  this  leg,  the  foetus  is  made  to  rotate ; whatever  part 
was  previously  presenting  is  thereby  caused  to  recede,  and  the 
half-breech  is  brought  into  the  os.  The  reason  for  bringing  down 
one  leg  only  and  not  both  legs  is  that  the  half-breech  forms  a 
better  dilator  for  the  cervix  and  other  soft  parts  than  the  two 
thighs  side  by  side,  and  therefore  there  is  less  risk  of  the  after- 
coming head  being  delayed,  and  the  child’s  life  lost  in  consequence. 
If  the  child  is  previously  dead,  in  the  case  of  shoulder  presentation, 
there  is  sometimes  an  advantage  in  bringing  down  both  legs. 

Choice  of  hand  to  introduce. — As  a general  rule,  the  patient  may 
be  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  the  left  hand  used  for  all  cases, 
since  it  adapts  itself  better  to  the  pelvic  curve.  Whatever  be  the 
position  of  the  foetus,  the  left  hand  can,  as  a rule,  reach  its 
abdominal  surface,  and  so  find  the  knees  ; for  the  abdomen  never 
looks  directly  forward,  even  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of  the 
vertex.  Ry  supinating  the  forearm,  the  hand  may  be  brought  to 
reach  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis  ; by  pronating  it,  to  reach  tlie 
right  side.  By  this  means  the  posterior  leg  at  any  rate  can  be 
reached  by  the  left  hand,  even  in  occipito-posterior  positions  of 
the  foetus.  In  occipito-anterior  positions  the  left  hand  has  not  to 
diverge  far  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  genital  canal. 

In  cases  of  flattened  pelvis,  there  is  generally  posterior  obliquity 
of  the  uterine  axis  in  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  brim,  especially 
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if  tlie  pelvic  inclination  is  increased.  Under  these  circnmstances, 
if  the  legs  and  feet  lie  against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  fundus,  it 
is  necessary  to  bend  back  the  wrist,  after  passing  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  in  order  to  reach  them.  This  is  sometimes  difficult 
if  the  uterus  is  at  all  tightly  contracted.  If  necessary  the  left  arm 
may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  right  arm  introduced  in  order  to  seize 


Fig.  282. — Internal  version  in  head  presentation.  Seizing  the  leg. 

(After  Tyler  Smith.) 

the  leg  ; for  although  the  left  arm  adapts  itself  better  to  the  pelvic 
curve,  the  right  arm  does  so  better  to  the  “ curve  of  the  false 
promontory.” 

The  primary  choice  of  the  hand  to  introduce  is  not  a matter  of 
great  consequence,  aiid  different  authorities  have  giv'en  diftereut 
rules  on  the  subject.  If  the  patient  is  placed  on  her  back,  the 
right  hand  may  be  chosen  if  the  abdomen  of  the  child  is  directed 
toward  the  right  of  the  operator  (see  Fig.  282),  .and  vice,  versd. 

Preparations. — In  cases  wliere  internal  version  is  necessary, 
complete  anesthesia  is  even  more  imjiortant  tlian  in  those  in 
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which  it  is  po.ssible  to  perform  bipolar  version,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  operation  by  seeuring  the  greatest  possible  relaxation  of  the 
uterus.  The  patient’s  right  knee  is  to  be  raised,  as  in  the  former 
case,  that  the  right  hand  may  have  access  to  the  abdomen,  and 
make  counter-pressure  on  the  breech  to  suj)port  it,  even  if  it  is 
not  able  actually  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  internal  hand.  Not 
only  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand,  but  the  whole  of  the  forearm 
should  be  thoroughly  lubricated,  and  it  is  well  to  introduce  a 
lump  of  the  lubricant  into  the  vagina. 

Method  of  operating. — The  whole  hand  is  gently  and  slowly 
passed  into  the  vagina,  the  fingers  being  held  together  in  the  foi-m 
of  a cone.  If  the  cervix  is  not  dilated  enough  to  allow  the  hand 
to  pass,  it  must  be  gradually  stretched  by  pressing  the  fingers  into 
it  in  the  same  conical  form,  until  there  is  room  for  the  hand  to 
pass  it.  The  exact  position  of  the  foetus  should  have  been 
previously  made  out.  The  operator  must  now'  verify  his  diagnosis, 
as  the  hand  passes  into  the  uterus,  by  feeling  the  face.  The 
direction  of  the  face  will  guide  the  hand  toward  the  abdominal 
surface  of  the  foetus,  up  which  it  ought  to  pass.  To  make  room 
for  the  hand  to  pass,  the  head  must  be  pushed  out  of  the  way. 
In  doing  this  the  operator  should  carry  out  in  some  degi-ee  the 
principle  of  bipolar  version,  even  though  it  is  impossible  to  do  so 
fully.  That  is  to  say,  he  should  push  the  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  occiput,  in  order  to  bring  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  foetus 
toward  the  internal  hand,  and  should  at  the  same  time  make 
counter-pressure  on  the  breech  wuth  the  external  hand  (Fig.  282). 

Seizing  the  hiee. — The  hand  and  arm  should  be  gradually  passed 
up  toward  the  fundus  in  the  absence  of  a pain,  the  external  hand 
still  making  counter-pressure  over  the  uterus,  until  the  hand 
reaches  the  child’s  abdomen.  If  a pain  comes  on  during  the 
operation,  the  hand  must  be  allow'ed  to  lie  flat  against  the  uterine 
wall  until  it  has  passed  off.  As  the  hand  passes  the  head,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a ring  projecting  inwards,  formed  by 
contraction  of  the  internal  os,  is  detected  above  the  head.  In 
such  case,  the  attempt  to  turn  should  be  given  iip  ; for  this  con- 
dition implies  that  the  cervix  has  undergone  dangerous  thinning 
through  retraction  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  in  prolonged  labour, 
and  that  the  uterus  has  closed  tightly  round  the  foetus  after  the 
escape  of  the  liquor  amnii.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  force 
the  head  back  over  the  projecting  ring,  there  is  a risk  of  causing 
rupture. 

The  older  authors  generally  recommend  that  a foot  should  be 
seized.  'I'he  knee  is  preferable,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  nearer,  and  generally  is  reached  first.  Secondly,  it  can 
be  secured  by  hooking  the  forefinger  into  the  flexure  of  the  joint. 
'J’he  foot  cannot  bo  held  securely  without  the  use  of  the  thumb, 
and,  when  the  thumb  is  used,  the  closed  fist  occupies  more  space, 
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and  cannot  therefore  be  so  easily  withdrawn.  The  knees  will  be 
foiind  near  the  elbows,  and  not  far  from  the  level  of  the  iimbilicus. 
A knee  is  distinguished  from  an  elbow — first,  by  its  being  broader, 
and  not  having  the  sharp  projection  of  the  olecranon  ; secondly, 
by  its  pointing  toward  the  head,  while  the  elbow  points  away  from 
it.  In  case  of  any  doubt  being  felt,  the  finger  should  be  passed  up 
the  limb  to  feel  the  breech,  or  the  foot,  which  can  be  verified  by 
the  heel.  In  general,  whichever  leg  comes  first  should  be  taken. 


Fig.  283.— Ver«ion  by  leg  diagonally  opposite  to  presenting  shoulder,  as  recom- 
mended by  most  llritisli  authorities.  (After  Tyler  Smith. ) 

It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a selection  in  the  exceptional  case 
before  mentioned  (see  p.  704),  in  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  the 
occiput  into  the  wider  side  of  an  unequal  pelvis.  If  the  foot 
happens  to  be  reached  more  readily  than  the  knee,  it  may  be 
taken  instead. 

'I'he  forefinger,  having  secured  the  knee,  draws  it  downward 
through  the  os  uteri,  and  thereby  eflects  rotation  of  the  foetus  and 
recession  of  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  leg  is  in  the  vagina,  the 
foot  is  brought  down.  Traction  is  then  to  be  made  upon  the  leg, 
until  the  half-breech  has  fully  entered  the  os,  and  the  head  has 
ascended  to  the  fundus.  The  ascent  of  the  head,  in  the  latei 
stage,  may  be  assisted  by  pressure  upwards  with  the  external 
hand,  as  in  Fig.  281,  p.  703. 
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If  the  foetus  cannot  be  made  to  rotate  by  traction  upon  the  knee 
or  foot,  the  expedients  may  be  tried  which  wiR  shortly  be  described 
as  available  in  difficult  versions  for  shoulder  presentation.  But,  if 
resistance  is  great,  it  is  generally  better  not  to  persevere  with  the 
version,  since,  in  head  presentation,  it  is  usually  undertaken  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  foetus. 

Internal  version  in  shoulder  presentations. — The  left 
hand  may  be  introduced,  as  a rule,  in  all  cases,  as  in  the  other 
forms  of  version,  the  patient  being  placed  on  tbe  left  side ; for 
since,  even  in  dorso-posterior  positions,  the  abdomen  does  not  look 
exactly  fonvards,  but  is  inclined  to  one  side,  the  hand  can  always 
be  carried  far  enough  round  one  side  or  other  of  the  pelvis  to 
reach  the  posterior  or  low'er  knee.  Some  authors,  how'ever,  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  left  hand  in  dorso-anterior  positions,  the  right 
hand  in  dorso-posterior  positions  (see  Fig.  283).  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  operator  can  always  reverse  the  hand  to  be 
used,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  by  reversing  the  position  of  the  patient. 
Sometimes  also  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  right 
hand,  to  correspond  with  the  curve  of  the  false  promontory,  and 
reach  the  legs  when  lying  far  back  in  the  fundus  uteri,  as 
described  for  the  case  of  version  in  head  presentation.  If  the 
patient  is  placed  on  her  back,  the  right  hand  may  be  used  if  the 
child’s  abdomen  looks  towards  the  mother’s  left,  and  conversely 
(see  Fig.  286,  p.  713). 

Choice  of  leg  to  seize. — In  general  it  is  preferable  to  seize  the 
low'er  leg,  or'  that  on  the  same  side  as  the  presenting  shoulder. 
'I’liis  is  always  nearer  and  easier  to  reach,  in  some  cases  very  much 
easier,  than  the  upper  leg,  or  that  diagonally  opposite  to  the 
presenting  shoulder.  If  it  is  seized,  the  nearest  part  of  the  half- 
bi’eech  is  brought  to  the  os  uteri  by  the  shortest  path,  and  the 
foetus  is  turned  in  the  bilateral  plane  of  its  trunk — that  is  to  say, 
round  an  antero-posterior  axis  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
trunk.  This  corresponds  to  version  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  in 
Fig.  284,  p.  710.  ’I'his  is  the  simplest  kind  of  version  which  can 
effect  the  desired  oV)ject,  since  no  complete  rotation  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  foetus  is  necessary.  Its  position  being  already  oblique, 
it  is  sufficient  to  turn  it  through  an  angle  of  not  much  more  than 
100°  to  bring  the  half- breech  into  the  os.  The  back  of  the  foetus, 
which  is  genei'ally  anterior  to  begin  with,  remains  anterior  after  the 
version — that  is  to  say,  it  remains  in  the  most  favourable  position. 

The  contrary  doctrine  has  been  taught  in  most  of  the  leading 
English  text-books.  It  was  laid  down  by  Sir  James  Simpson  that 
the  facility  of  version  depended  upon  seizing  the  leg  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  to  the  presenting  shoulder  (Fig.  283,  p.  708).  The 
reason  he  gave  for  this  was  that  to  seize  the  leg  of  the  same  side 
merely  bent  the  body  forward  upon  the  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk, 
but  to  seize  the  leg  of  the  opposite  side  also  rotated  it  upon  the 
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longitudinal  axis  of  the  trunk.  He  considered  that  the  former  action 
was  liable  to  bring  down  the  lower  extremity  without  displacing  the 
upper,  so  that  the  shoulder  and  half-breech  of  the  same  side  became 
jammed  together  in  the  os.  But  rotation  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time  on  its  longitudinal  axis,  by  traction  made  \ipou  the  opposite 
pole  to  the  presenting  shoulder,  he  believed  to  elevate  and  turn 
away  from  the  os  uteri  the  part  originally  presenting.  Sir  James 
Simi>son  has  been  followed  by  Tyler  Smith,  Barnes,  Meadows,  and 


Fig.  28‘J. — Section  in  l)ilalcr.al  i)lane  of  fcetius  presenting  by  slionlder.  c,  centre 
of  fflutitl  trunk  ; ii  o,  direction  of  traction  on  lower  liip  ; d g,  direction  of 
traction  on  upper  liip  ; c k,  o r,  ircrpendiculars  from  c on  n a,  n a ; c u is 
drawn  peri)cndicular  to  a n ; ok  = 134  ; o f = 90. 


Playfair.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  foreign  authorities 
recommend  version  by  the  lower  leg.  It  is  also  certain  that  those 
who  do  not  trouble  themselves  particularly  to  make  out  which  leg 
tliey  have  seized  will  turn,  in  almost  all  cases,  by  the  lower  leg, 
since  this  is  so  much  easier  to  reach.  It  appears  that  Sir  James 
Simpson  and  those  who  followed  him  have  overlooked  the  fact  that 
in  version  by  the  lower  leg  there  is  generally  no  bending  forward 
of  the  body  upon  the  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk,  leading  to  a 
reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  back  when  the  version  is  complete, 
but  merely  a partial  rotation  upon  an  antero-posterior  axis,  the 
direction  of  the  back  remaining  unaltered.  Not  only  is  this  the 
simjdest  mode  in  which  the  recpiired  change  of  j)osition  can  bo  pro- 
duced, but  it  may  be  shown  that  the  force  api)licd  to  the  log  acts  at 
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a greater  mechanical  advantage  in  producing  this  rotation  than 
traction  applied  to  the  upper  log  in  producing  a combined  rotation 
of  the  trunk  of  the  foetus  about  a transverse  and  a longitudinal  axis, 
so  as  to  bring  into  the  os  the  opposite  pole  to  the  shoulder  originally 
presenting.  For,  if  traction  is  applied  to  the  lower  hip,  the  leverage 
or  moment  of  the  tractile  force  in  producing  a rotation  of  the  foetus 
round  its  centre  on  an  antero-posterior  axis  is  measured  by  the 
perpendicular  c e (Fig.  284).  But  if  tractioir  is  applied  to  the 


Fig.  285. — Section  in  antero-posterior  plane  of  feetus  passing  through  right  or 
presenting  shoulder,  and  opposite  or  left  hip,  the  plane  in  which  the  com- 
pound rotation  of  the  feetus  on  its  longitudinal  and  transverse  axis  would 
take  place,  d'  l,  direction  of  traction  on  upper  hip  ; o',  centre  of  fcctal 
trurik  ; c'  K,  perpendicular  from  c'  on  n'  l ; c'  ic  = 86. 

upper  hip,  its  leverage  or  moment  in  producing  the  same  rotation 
is  measured  by  the  perpendicular  c f,  smaller  than  c e ; and  its 
leverage  or  moment  in  producing  the  combined  rotation  on  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  axis  of  the  trunk,  described  by  Sir 
James  Simpson,  is  measured  by  the  perpendicular  o'  k (Fig.  285), 
also  smaller  than  c e.  Since  c f in  Fig.  284  is  slightly  larger  than 
c'  K in  J’ig.  285,  it  is  probable  that,  even  if  the  upper  leg  be  taken, 
the  rotation  produced  will  be  one  on  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the 
feetus,  and  not  the  combined  rotation  on  the  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse axis,  by  which  the  direction  of  the  back  would  be  reversed.* 

* For  a full  discussion  of  the  subject  see  a paper  by  the  Author  “On  the  Choice 
of  the  Leg  in  Version.”  Obstet.  Trans.,  1877. 
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It  is  found  practically,  that,  if  the  lower  leg  be  taken,  the  half- 
hreech  and  shoulder  do  not  in  general  become  jammed  together 
in  the  os,  but  the  shoulder  recedes. 

Some  authorities  recommend  turning  by  the  upper  leg  in  dorso- 
posterior  cases  only,  in  order  to  convert  them  into  dorso-anterior, 
and  so  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  foetal  pelvis  through  the 
pelvic  outlet.  This,  however,  is  of  less  importance  than  rendering 
the  version  itself  as  easy  as  possible ; since  the  rotation  of  the 
posterior  hip  forward,  when  the  posterior  leg  is  extended,  only 
involves  a slight  delay. 

Application  of  noose  to  jirolapsed  arm. — There  is  an  .advantage  to 
he  gained  by  placing  a noose  of  tape  round  the  wrist  of  the  pro- 
hipsed  arm,  and  even  in  drawing  the  arm  down  for  this  purpose  if 
it  is  easily  reached.  This  will  give  the  operator  complete  control 
over  this  arm,  and  he  will  always  he  able  to  prevent  it  becoming 
extended  above  the  bead,  and  so  delaying  the  passage  of  the  foetus 
tlirough  the  brim,  'fhe  advantage  of  the  expedient  is  still  greater 
if  the  version  is  made  by  the  leg  belonging  to  the  same  side  .as  the 
])resenting  shoulder;  for  since  the  leg  which  is  brought  down 
always  rotates  eventually  to  the  front,  the  .arm  which  is  commanded 
will  always  in  that  case  be  the  anterior  arm.  Now  the  posterior 
arm  is  always  much  more  easy  to  bring  down  than  the  anterior; 
for  as  the  foetus  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  the 
posterior  shoulder,  and  therefore  the  posterior  arm,  are  much  lower 
in  refei'ence  to  the  j)elvic  brim  thiin  the  anterior,  and  more  easily 
reached  in  consequence  (see  Fig.  129,  p.  2G6).  Also  there  is  more 
I'oom  posteriorly  for  the  hand  to  pass  up.  Hence  if  the  operator 
has  command  of  the  anterior  arm  by  means  of  the  noose,  he  will 
be  able  to  deal  with  the  posterior  arm  without  difficulty,  and  the 
child’s  life  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  through  the  extension  of  the 
arms.* 

Method  of  operating. — The  hand  is  introduced  through  the  os 
uteri  as  in  version  performed  in  head  presentation.  The  exact 
position  of  the  foetus  should  have  been  previously  made  out.  The 
hand,  as  it  passes  into  the  uterus,  verifies  the  diagnosis  by  making 
out  the  axilla,  and  the  direction  of  the  neck  and  head.  In  pushing 
the  shoulder  aside  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  hand  to  pass, 
the  o[)erator  should  push  it  in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  toward 
the  back  of  the  foetus,  as  well  as  upward,  so  .as  to  bring  the 
abdomen  nearer  to  his  hand.  At  the  same  time  the  external  h.and 
makes  counter-pressure  iipon  the  breech,  so  as  to  diminish  the 

* The  application  of  a noose  to  the  prohapsed  arm  is  not  generally  recommended 
in  English  text-books,  but  m.any  foreign  authors  of  various  dates  have  reg.arded  it 
as  useful,  and  some  have  even  recommended  the  application  of  the  noose  within 
the  uterus.  Among  those  who  S])eak  in  favour  of  the  noose  .are  Osiauder,  Ilohl, 
Scanzoni,  Levret,  Depaul,  Crede,  Hodge,  Schrreder,  Tarnier,  Fritscli,  and  linaid. 
Dr.  Itopcr  has  also  used  it  in  the  Eoyal  M.aternity  Charity. 
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strain  upon  the  uterine  attachments,  and  also  to  bring  the  breech, 
if  possible,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  os.  The  hand  is  then  passed 
on  from  the  shoulder  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  thence  to  the 
abdomen,  and  there  seeks  for  the  lower  knee,  or  that  belonging  to 
the  same  side  as  the  presenting  shoulder  (Fig.  286).  The  operator 
distinguishes  a knee  from  an  elbow  in  the  manner  already  described 
(see  p.  708),  and  one  knee  from  the  other  by  tracing  the  limb  up 


Fig.  286. — Version  by  the  nearer  leg,  or  that  corresponding  to  the  presenting 
shoulder.  Noose  placed  upon  prolapsed  arm. 

to  the  breech  or  foot.  The  index  finger  is  hooked  into  the  flexure 
of  the  knee  and  draws  it  through  the  os.  The  external  hand  may 
then  assist  the  rotation  of  the  foetus  by  pushing  the  head  up 
toward  the  fundus.  As  soon  as  the  leg  is  in  the  vagina  the  foot 
is  brought  down,  and  traction  made  upon  it  until  the  half  breech 
has  entered  the  os  and  the  foot  is  outside  the  vulva.  The  rotation 
of  the  foetus  will  then  be  complete.  In  dorso-posterior  positioirs, 
the  hand,  on  reaching  the  back  of  the  slioulder,  should  be  carried 
round  toward  the  side  of  the  pelvis  opposite  to  that  where  the 
head  is  situated.  Passing  along  tlie  side  of  the  foetus,  it  is  thereby 
guided  to  the  thigh  and  knee  corresponding  to  the  presenting 
shoulder.  If  the  left  liand  cannot  reacli  the  knee  or  foot  in  this 
way,  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  tlie  right  hand  iutroduceol. 
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Version  in  impacted  shoulder  2Jresentat ion. — When  tlie  membranes 
have  long  been  ruptured,  and  the  uterus  is  closely  contracted 
around  the  child,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  child  to 
revolve  after  the  leg  has  been  seized.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  first  of  all  important  to  make  sure  that  chloroform  is  given  to 
the  full  surgical  degree,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
relaxation  of  the  uterus.  Next  there  are  two  expedients  which 
will  almost  always  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  first  is  to  find 
means  of  applying  more  powerful  traction  to  the  leg  than  can 
easily  be  exercised  with  tlie  finger;  the  second  is  so  to  apply  this 
traction  that  I'oom  is  left  in  the  vagina  for  the  hand  to  push  up 
the  slioulder,  and  thus  bring  two  forces  to  bear  simultaneously  on 
the  opposite  jioles  of  the  trunk.  The  best  means  of  making  traction 
on  the  leg  is  tlic  use  of  a small  blunt  hook,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Braxton  Micks.  'I’lie  stem  of  the  instrument  is  made  of  suffi- 
ciently soft  metal  to  allow  it  to  be  bent,  if  necessary,  to  suit  the 
curve  of  tlie  genital  canal,  or  the  direction  in  which  it  has  to  be 
j)assed.  The  diameter  of  the  hook  is  about  one  ineh.  The  handle 
of  the  hook  is  held  in  the  right  hand.  As  the  left  forefinger  holds 
tlie  knee,  the  hook  is  passed  up  under  cover  of  the  arm  and  hand, 
with  tlie  Hat  side  iigainst  the  foetus.  When  the  knee  is  reached 
the  handle  is  turned,  so  as  to  fix  the  hook  aeross  the  flexure  of 
the  knee,  the  i)oint  being  directed  inwards.  The  finger  makes 
sure  tliat  the  point  of  the  hook  is  clear  of  the  knee  on  the  inner 
side,  so  as  not  to  injure  tlie  popliteal  space.  Very  powerful 
traction  can  then  be  made  upon  the  leg  with  the  right  hand. 
The  left  liand  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  leg  becoming  extended, 
or  since  the  stem  of  the  hook  occupies  scarcely  any  space  in  the 
vagina,  the  left  hand  may  be  used  to  push  up  the  shoulder,  while 
the  riglit  hand  draws  down  the  knee.  In  this  case  the  traction  of 
the  hook  may  sometimes  cause  extension  of  the  leg  and  descent  of 
the  foot.  If  this  happens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  hook, 
and  place  a noose  of  tape  over  the  foot. 

If  a small  blunt  hook  of  the  kind  here  described  is  not  at  hand, 
the  foot  should  bo  brought  down  as  low  as  possible,  a noose  of 
rather  broad  tape  should  be  placed  over  it,  and  traction  made 
upon  the  tape  with  the  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  j^wshes  up 
the  shoulder.  If  the  foetus  will  not  rotate  when  pressure  and 
traction  are  made  simultaneously,  it  sometimes  answers  better  to 
push  up  the  shoulder  with  one  hand,  and  pull  down  the  leg  with 
the  other,  alternately.  A little  is  gained  at  each  repetition  of  this 
manoeuvre.  Various  devices  have  been  suggested  to  fixeilitate  the 
application  of  the  noose  when  it  is  found  difficult  to  fi.x  it  ox'er 
the  foot  with  the  fingers.  Most  instruments  for  this  purpose  con- 
sist essentially  of  a long  rod  with  a hole  at  the  end  of  convenient 
size  for  passing  a loop  of  tape  through.  A convenient  implement 
is  a tube  of  soft  metal  about  sixteen  inches  long,  large  enough  to 
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allow  a loop  of  tape  to  be  passed  through  it.  The  loop  is  made  to 
project  at  the  end  of  the  tube,  is  passed  up  into  the  uterus  by  the 
aid' of  the  tube,  and  guided  over  the  foot  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand.  The  tape  is  then  drawn  up  until  the  foot  is  held  firmly 
enough,  bvit  not  too  tightly,  against  the  end  of  the  tube.  The 
cuds  of  the  tape  are  then  tied  over  a cross  piece  of  wood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  and  tube  and  tape  together  used  for  traction. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a noose-carrier,  a loop  of  tape  may  be 
carried  up  and  passed  over  the  foot  by  means  of  a funis  repositor, 
or  a large  gum-elastic  catheter  with  stylet,  used  like  a funis 
repositor.  When  the  loop  is  drawn  up  tight  enough,  the  tape 
and  catheter  are  held  together  side  by  side,  and  traction  made 
Avith  them. 

In  very  difficult  cases  the  second  leg  should  be  brought  down, 
noosed,  if  necessary,  and  traction  should  be  made  on  both  legs 
together.  This  is  especially  useful  if  the  foetus  has  been  dead  for 
some  time,  and  is  macerated  and  softened,  for  under  such  circum- 
stances a single  leg  may  sometimes  be  torn  away  from  the  trunk. 
If  the  half-breech  begins  to  enter  the  os,  and  the  shoulder  still 
Avill  not  recede,  the  plan  may  be  tried  of  making  traction  mainly  on 
the  leg  diagonally  opposite  to  the  presenting  shoulder,  in  order  to 
elevate  the  shoulder  by  rotating  the  foetus  on  its  longitudinal  axis, 
as  proposed  by  Sir  James  Simpson  ; for,  although  the  half-breech 
and  shoulder  of  the  same  side  cannot  generally  become  jammed 
together  in  the  os,  this  may  happen  if  the  foetus  has  been  long 
dead,  and  has  lost  all  tonicity. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  if  version  is  found  altogether 
impossible  has  been  already  considered  (see  pp.  528—530).  Such 
cases  will  be  found  of  extreme  rarity  if  the  methods  above 
described  are  fully  carried  out. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


CRANIOTOMY  AND  EMBRYOTOMY. 

Under  tlie  head  of  Craniotomy  are  generally  included,  not 
merely  the  perforation  of  the  head,  but  the  means  required  for 
cxti'acting  it  after  perforation. 

Indications  for  the  operation. — The  various  conditions 
calling  for  craniotomy  have  already  been  detailed.  The  chief  of 
them  arc — groat  disproportion  between  the  head  and  the  pelvis, 
obstruction  caused  l>y  tumours,  or  by  cancer  of  the  cervix  ; in  rare 
cases  obstruction  due  to  rigidity  of  the  cervix,  inflammatory 
deposits  or  cicatrices  ; also  dangerous  conditions  of  the  mother, 
such  as  eclampsia,  calling  for  rapid  delivery,  when  the  use  of 
forceps  or  version  is  not  sutticient  to  meet  the  case. 

On  tlic  Continent  practice  has  been  influenced  by  the  dictum  of 
the  Romish  Church  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  destroy  the  foetus  to 
diminish  the  risk,  or  even  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother.  In  this 
country  the  interest  of  the  mother  has  always  been  considered 
paramount.  The  operation,  however,  stands  on  a different  footing 
when  the  foetus  is  dead  and  when  it  is  alive.  If  there  is  clear 
evidence  of  the  deatli  of  the  foetus,  craniotomy  should  be  per- 
formed whenever  it  renders  extraction  in  any  degree  easier  or  less 
perilous  to  the  mother.  While  the  foetus  is  alive  the  operation  is 
only  justifiable  if  delay  or  attempts  to  extract  by  otlier  means 
involve  a material  and  undoubted  increase  of  risk  to  tlie  mother. 
Wlien  the  operation  has  once  been  decided  to  be  desirable,  it 
shoidd  be  performed  without  delay.  To  wait  for  the  previous 
death  of  the  child  greatly  increases  the  danger  to  the  mother,  and 
gains  only  a sentimental  benefit. 

Mortality. — In  cases  of  extreme  pelvic  contraction,  or  obstruc- 
tion by  tumonrs,  craniotomy  is  a dangerous  operation,  as  already 
explained.  In  the  easier  cases,  in  which  it  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  extraction  by  forceps  or  version,  it  involves  little  rislc  to 
the  mother,  provided  that  it  is  performed  early.  If  danger  arises, 
it  is  generally  due  to  iirevious  delay,  or  to  attempts  to  extract  tlie 
undiminished  head. 

In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity  (1863 — 1875)  the  mortality  after 
craniotomy  amounted  to  6 out  of  18  cases,  or  33'3  per  cent.  But 
the  proportion  of  craniotomy  cases,  18  in  26,591  deliveries,  or 
0‘7  per  1,000,  is  a very  low  one,  showing  that  tlie  operation  was 
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only  I’osorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  Tlic  proportion  of  dcatlis  after 
craniotomy  per  1,000  deliveries  is  tlins  only  0'2.3.  In  the  interval 
between  1833  and  1854,  in  which  craniotomy  cases  were  about 
five  times  as  frequent  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity — namely 
3'5  per  1,000 — the  total  number  of  deaths  after  delivery  by 
forceps,  version  for  obstructed  labour,  or  craniotomy  per  1,000 
deliveries  was  0-57  per  1,000.  The  corresponding  proportion  was 
0'50  per  1,000  in  tlie  interval  1863 — 1875.  Thus  the  extensive 
substitution  of  extraction  by  forceps  or  version  for  craniotomy 
was  associated  with  rather  a diminished  than  an  increased  mor- 
tality to  the  mothers.  In  the  ten  years  1875 — 1885  there  were 
24  cases  of  craniotomy  in  25,489  deliveries.  There  were  4 deaths, 
or  16 ‘6  per  cent.,  including  one  case  in  which  the  uterus  was 
ruptured  before  the  craniotomy.  In  the  ten  years  1892 — 1901, 
there  were  3 deaths  in  33  cases  of  embryotomy,  or  9 per  cent. 

Instruments  for  perforation. — Tlie  perforators  chiefly  used 
in  this  country  are  modifications  of  the  original  scissors  of  Smellie. 
These  had  points  like  the  modern  perforator  (Fig.  287,  p.  718), 
but  handles  like  ordinary  scissors,  and  the  whole  instrument 
was  less  powerful.  The  best  forms  of  perforator  are  Oldham’s 
(Fig.  287)  and  Simpson’s  (Fig.  288).  With  the  former  the  hand, 
placed  between  the  handles  in  holding  the  instrument,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  289,  p.  719,  keeps  the  points  together.  With  the  latter 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  pressed  against  the  spring,  which  joins  the 
ends  of  the  handles  and  keeps  the  points  from  separating.  Of  the 
two,  Oldham’s  perforator  gives  the  more  powerful  hold.  The 
points  should  be  sufficiently  sharp  to  penetrate  the  head  readily, 
yet  not  so  sharp  as  easily  to  prick  the  fingers  or  the  vagina. 
When  the  points  are  closed,  the  handles  shoidd  not  be  too  far 
apart  to  allow  them  to  be  brought  together  by  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  The  point  of  Simpson’s  perforator  is  sometimes  made 
curved,  to  allow  it  more  easily  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
head,  but  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  point  in  the  line  of  the 
handle,  in  which  line  pressure  has  to  be  made. 

In  Germany  a trephine  perforator  has  been  much  used.  The 
object  is  to  cut  a clean  round  hole  out  of  the  skull,  so  that  the 
hole  is  not  likely  to  close,  or  fragments  of  bone  to  project.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  used  so  easily  and  quickly  as  the  English 
perforator,  and  has  the  great  disadvantage  that  it  cannot  con- 
veniently be  used  to  perforate  the  after-coming  head.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  found  practically  that,  after  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
perforator,  the  hole  does  close  up,  or  angles  of  bone  do  project. 

Condition  of  cervix. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
operation  that  the  cervix  should  be  fully  dilated.  There  should, 
however,  be  room  for  the  separation  of  the  points  of  the  per- 
forator without  danger  of  lacerating  the  edges  of  the  cervix,  and 
also  for  the  introduction  of  instruments  for  the  subsequent 
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extraction  of  the  foetus.  If  tlie  cervix  is  too  small  to  allow  this, 
it  should  be  previously  dilated,  either  by  the  hydrostatic  dilators’ 
or  by  the  hand  introduced  in  a conical  form,  with  the  aid  of  au 
anaesthetic. 

Method  of  operating. — An  anaesthetic  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  facilitates  the  operation,  and  spares  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  It  should  be  used,  at  any  rate,  in  all  difficult 


Fig.  287. — Oldham’s  perforator.  Fig.  288. — Simpson’s  perforator. 

cases.  Bladder  and  rectum  should  first  be  emptied.  The  hips 
should  be  brought  quite  over  the  edge  of  the  bed ; the  bed 
should  be  protected  by  a mackintosh,  hanging  down  over  the 
edge,  and  a footpan  should  be  at  hand  to  catch  the  evacuated 
brain  substance. 

The  spot  on  the  head  chosen  for  perforation  should  be  near  the 
centre  of  the  presenting  part,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the 
margin  of  the  os  or  other  soft  parts.  The  perforation  should  l>e 
made  through  the  anterior  parietal  bone,  and  not  on  a suture  or 
fontanelle  ; for  in  the  latter  case  the  bones  may  be  simply  separated 
and  not  broken  through,  and  may  close  together  again  when  the 
perforator  is  withdrawn,  not  leaving  a sufficient  free  opening  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  brain  matter. 
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Tbc  left  hiUid  is  passed  into  the  vagina  so  that  the  fingers  rest 
112)011  the  spot  to  be  perforated.  An  assistant  should  make  counter- 
pressure  over  the  uterus,  so  as  to  press  the  bead  firmly  down  into 
the  brim  and  keep  it  steadily  fixed  there.  The  perforator  is  held 
in  the  right  hand,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  289,  the  palm  of 
the  band  being  between  the  handles.  It  is  passed  up  to  the  head 


Fig.  289. — Perforation  of  head. 


under  cover  of  the  left  hand,  the  point  being  ke2)t  close  against 
the  hand.  As  soon  as  the  head  is  reached  the  handle  is  carried 
backward,  so  as  to  make  the  point  impinge  upon  tlie  head  in  as 
licrpendicular  a direction  as  possible.  The  j)oint  is  forced  into 
the  head  by  a combination  of  pressure  and  boring  or  screwing 
movement  until  the  bones  are  felt  to  yield,  'fhe  })erforator  is 
then  pushed  gently  on  until  the  shoulders,  which  terminate  the 
cutting  portion,  are  level  with  the  scalp.  The  handles  are  now 
approximated  by  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  so  as 
to  se2)arate  the  points,  and  make  a free  opening  in  the  skull.  The 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  meanwhile  kept  upon  tlie  blades,  at 
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the  points  wliere  they  enter  the  scalp,  to  make  sure  that  the  soft 
parts  are  not  endangered.  The  points  are  then  closed  again,  the 
instrument  is  rotated  on  its  axis  through  a right  angle,  and  the 
points  are  again  separated  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
first.  In  the  case  of  a greatly  flattened  pelvis,  it  is  better  to 
choose  for  the  two  directions  the  two  oblique  diameters  of  the 
pelvis,  since  these  afford  more  room  than  the  conjugate  diameter. 

The  skull  having  been  thns  freely  opened,  the  perforator  is 
closed  and  passed  on  throngh  the  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
skull,  in  order  to  break  np  the  brain  substance  in  all  directions. 
It  should  especially  be  passed  down  to  the  foramen  magnum,  to 
destroy  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  use  of  any  foi-ce,  such  as 
might  risk  the  point  of  the  perforator  being  passed  through  the 
skidl  on  the  opposite  side,  must  of  course  be  avoided.  The  object 
of  destroying  the  medulla  is  to  make  certain  that  the  cliild 
will  not  cry  or  breathe  after  being  delivei’ed  with  a crushed 
head,  and  so  distress  the  mother  or  friends.  It  is  apt  to  cry 
if  delivered  (piickly,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  the 
main  part  of  the  brain,  provided  that  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
intact.  Hence  it  is  well,  for  the  same  reason,  to  wait  a few 
minutes  after  breaking  up  the  brain  before  beginning  the 
extraction. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  to  pass  a tube  into  the  cranial 
cavity  and  wash  out  the  brain  substance  with  a stream  of  water, 
d'his  is  not  essential  in  easy  cases,  but  should  bo  done  whenever 
much  difficulty  is  anticipated ; for  the  whole  of  the  brain 
substance  is  not  evacuated  either  by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic 
walls  in  extraction,  or  by  that  of  crushing  instruments.  That 
brain  substance  which  remains  resists  the  collapse  of  the  head,  or 
bulges  it  out  at  each  side  of  the  tract  compressed  between  the 
blades  of  the  cephalotribe. 


Methods  of  Extraction. 

The  cephalotribe.— The  cephalotribe  is  designed  to  act  both 
as  a crusher  and  extractor  of  the  head.  The  requirements  of  a 
good  instrument  are — first,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  stiong 
not  to  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  under  the  powerful  force 
exerted  by  the  screw  which  approximates  the  handles;  secondly, 
the  width  across  the  blades  should  be  as  little  as  possible  when 
they  are  closed,  that  the  instrument  may  be  capable  of  diagging 
the  head  through  a greatly  flattened  pelvis  ; thirdly,  the  blades 
should  be  able  to  hold  the  crushed  head  without  sliiiping ; fortius 
purpose  the  blades  are  generally  made  with  somewhat  incurved 
ends,  and  with  transverse  serrations  on  the  inside.  Fourthly,  the 
instrument  should  be  so  sluqicd  that  it  can  be  apjilied  with  ease. 
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For  this  purpose,  it  must  he  as  long  as  the  long  curved  forceps, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  seize  the  head  when  arrested  quite  above 
the  brim,  and  it  should  have  some  degree  of  pelvic  curve,  like 
that  of  the  long  curved  forceps.  It  is  better,  however,  to  have 
the  pelvic  ciuwe  made 
somewhat  slighter 
than  that  usual  with 
long  curved  forceps. 

The  instrument  can 
then  more  easily  be 
rotated  through  a 
quarter  of  a circle,  in 
order  to  bring  the  flat- 
tened head  through 
the  brim  of  a flattened 
pelvis.  The  instru- 
ment then  becomes 
virtually  straight,  as 
regards  its  relation  to 
the  curve  of  the  geni- 
tal canal.  If  it  had  a 
strong  pelvic  curve, 
the  ends  of  the  blades 
would  be  liable  to  in- 
jure the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pelvis. 

A form  of  cephalo- 
tribe  much  used  is 
that  of  Dr.  Braxtou 
Hicks  (Fig.  290).  The 
blades  are  nearly 
parallel  when  the  in- 
strument is  closed,  but 
incurved  at  the  ends. 

The  pelvic  curve  is 
not  greater  than  about 
20°  in  all,  so  that, 
when  the  instrument  Fig.  290. -Braxton  Hicks  ceplialotribe. 

is  laid  flat  upon  a 

table,  convex  side  downward,  the  ends  of  the  blades  are  not  separated 
from  the  table  by  more  than  about  an  inch.  When  tlie  instrument 
is  closed,  the  width  across  the  blades  is  not  greater  tlian  If  inch. 
The  form  of  screw  shown  in  Fig.  291,  p.  723,  is  more  convenient 
for  the  fingers  than  the  original  pattern,  as  shown  in  Fig.  290.  It 
would  be  still  more  convenient  to  have  the  screw  attaclicd  by  a 
hinge  to  the  lower  blade.  The  lock  is  of  the  English  form,  and 
therefore  more  easy  to  adjust  than  that  of  foreign  instruments. 

0.  3 a 
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Cases  suitable  for  the  cephalotribe. — In  all  ordinary  cases  of 
craniotomy,  extraction  can  be  effected  by  the  cephalotribe  more 
easily  and  rapidly  than  by  any  other  means,  and  with  less  chance 
of  any  angles  of  bone  projecting  and  injuring  the  soft  parts.  It 
is  therefore  an  instrument  which  all  practitioners  will  find  it 
worth  while  to  possess.  When,  however,  the  child  has  to  pass 
through  an  aperture  narrowed  in  all  directions,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pelvis  scquabiliter  justo  minor,  or  a cervix  contracted  by 
cancer  or  by  cicatrices,  the  head,  flattened  in  the  grasp  of  the 
cephalotribe,  has  an  unsuitable  shape  for  passing  when  the  con- 
traction is  great.  Since  the  breadth  across  the  blades  when  the 
instrument  is  closed  is  only  1^  inch,  the  head  may,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  be  brought  by  the  cephalotribe 
tlirough  a space  measuring  only  li  inch  in  its  smallest  diameter, 
provided  that  the  transverse  diameter  bisecting  this  smallest 
diameter  measures  as  much  as  somewhat  over  3 inches.  It  follows 
that  extraction  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  cephalotribe  in 
(piite  as  high  a degree  of  contraction  in  flattened  pelves  as  by  any 
other  possible  means.  For  this  result,  however,  it  is  essential 
that,  while  the  blades  grasp  the  head  pretty  centrally,  the 
extremities  of  the  blades  should  bo  free  on  the  other  side  of  the 
head,  and  capable  of  meeting,  as  in  Fig.  291,  p.  723.  If  the  neck, 
or  thorax,  or  jjart  of  the  head  intervenes  between  the  ends  of  the 
blade.s,  the  instrument  cannot  be  closed  so  completely,  and  will 
not  pass  tlirough  so  small  a space. 

It  is  frequently  a difiicult  matter  to  succeed  in  applying  the 
cephalotribe  centrally  over  the  head,  in  such  a way  that  the 
instrument  can  be  conqfletely  closed.  Hence,  in  extreme  forms 
of  pelvic  contraction,  other  modes  of  extraction  shortly  to  be 
described  come  into  competition  with  the  use  of  the  cephalotribe, 
and  may  sometimes  succeed  when  the  ceiflialotribe  has  failed. 

The  diminished  pelvic  inclination  usually  found  in  the  flattened 
rachitic  pelvis  facilitates  the  use  of  the  cephalotribe  ; an  increased 
pelvic  inclination  renders  it  more  difficult,  when  contraction  is 
extreme,  especially  as  compared  with  the  method  of  induction  of 
face  presentation  after  cranioclasm  (see  p.  7 29). 

Method  of  operatinej. — The  blades  are  to  be  passed  at  the  sides 
of  the  peivis,  without  regard  to  the  position  of  the  head. 
Generally  the  head  is  caught  somewhat  diagonally,  as  by  the 
blades  of  forceps ; but  if  the  head  is  above  the  brim  in  a flattened 
pelvis,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  caught  by  the  two  blades  over  forehead 
and  occiput,  as  shown  in  Fig.  291,  p.  723,  and  this  is  the  most 
favourable  way  of  seizing  it.  As  with  the  ordinary  forceps,  the 
lower  blade  is  to  be  passed  first,  fi’he  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are 
passed  into  the  vagina  and  within  the  cervix,  and  the  blade 
guided  ujj  just  like  the  blade  of  forceps.  The  second  or  upper 
blade  may,  like  the  upper  blade  of  forceps,  be  at  first  passed  up 
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opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  the  handle  being  carried 
forward  between  the  thighs,  and  the  blade  afterwards  swept  round 
to  the  right  of  the  pelvis  by  carrying  the  handle  downward  and 
backward.  The  blade  does  not,  however,  glide  laterally  over  the 
head  so  easily  as  that  of  forceps, 
on  account  of  the  serrations  on 
its  inner  margin,  and  its  incurved 
extremity.  Hence,  if  it  is  found 
difficult,  by  this  mode  of  inti’o- 
duction,  to  get  the  blade  exactly 
opposite  to  the  lower  one,  it  is 
better  to  pass  it  at  once  up  the  side 
of  the  pelvis,  having  the  patient 
quite  at  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
depressing  the  handle  strongly. 

Both  blades  should  be  passed  ou 
until  the  whole  of  the  serrated 
portion  of  their  inner  surface  is  out 
of  reach,  lying  against  the  head 
(see  Fig.  291). 

In  order  to  adjust  the  lock,  the 
handles  should  be  pressed  back 
against  the  perineum,  somewhat 
more  than  those  of  forcejjs,  so  that 
the  blades,  with  their  pelvic  curve 
slighter  than  that  of  forceps,  may 
seize  the  head  centrally.  The  screw 
is  then  applied,  and  before  it  is 
tightened  the  left  hand  makes  sure 
that  the  blades  ai-e  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  head.  If  they  are 
too  near  together,  either  at  the 
back  or  the  front  of  the  pelvis, 
they  will  slip  either  backward  or 
forward  off  the  convexity  of  the 
head  as  the  screw  is  tightened. 

The  instrument  is  then  screwed  Fig.  .291.— Head  crushed  by 

up  as  tightly  as  2^ossible.  The  ceplialotribe. 

operator  should  first  have  noticed 

how  nearly  the  handles  approximate  when  the  instrument  is  com- 
pletely closed,  and  should  endeavour  to  screw  them  up  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  this  position ; for  if  the  inner  surfaces  of  tlie  blades 
are  divergent  instead  of  parallel  or  nearly  so,  the  instrument  is 
liable  to  slip  off  when  traction  is  made.  As  the  screw  is  ti<ditencd 
the  brain  substance  will  be  squeezed  out,  if  it  has  not  previously 
been  washed  out  with  a stream  of  water.  When  the  crushim'- 
is  completed,  the  left  hand  should  be  passed  up  again  to  feel 
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whether  the  blades  have  slipped  off,  or  are  grasping  the  head 
centrally.  There  will  now  he  room  to  pass  the  hand  further  into 
the  uterus,  to  make  out  their  exact  position.  The  operator  should 
also  make  sure  that  there  are  no  projecting  angles  of  bone  at  the 
point  of  perforation.  If  any  are  found  the  pieces  of  bone  should 
be  pulled  away  with  the  fingers  or  small  craniotomy  forceps 
(see  Fig.  293,  p.  726),  or  the  angles  should  be  nipped  off  with  a 
pair  of  bone-nipping  forceps,  which  are  a useful  adjunct  to  the 
obstetric  hag.  Generally  it  will  he  found  tliat,  if  the  head  is 
j)roperly  grasped,  the  angles  of  hone  are  covered  hy  the  scalp, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  291,  or  arc  shielded  between  the  shanks  of  the 
instrument. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  blades  have  slipped  more  or  less  off’  the 
head,  backward  or  forward,  the  screw  should  be  loosened,  and  the 
blades  reapplied  more  centrally.  There  will  now  be  probably 
room  to  pass  the  hand  up  into  the  uterus  by  the  side  of  the  head, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  blades.  The  crushing  is 
then  repeated.  In  a difficult  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  ])i’ocess  several  times  in  succession,  before  a sufficiently  central 
grasp  is  secured.  1 1 is  more  dangerous  to  make  traction  Avhen  the 
blades  arc  rather  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  hc.ad  (in  reference 
to  the  pelvis)  than  when  they  arc  rather  behind  it  as  in  Fig,  291 ; 
for,  in  the  foianer  case,  the  tips  of  the  blades  arc  liable  to  project 
and  injure  the  soft  parts. 

Supposing  that  a sufficiently  central  grasp  has  been  secured, 
ti-action  is  to  be  commenced.  If  the  head  is  already  in  the  cavity 
of  the  ])elvis,  or  if  the  i)clvis  is  uniformly  contracted,  the  cephalo- 
tribe  is  to  be  drawn  down  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  applied. 
If,  however,  the  })clvis  is  flattened,  and  the  head  is  still  above  the 
brim,  the  cephalotribe  should  be  rotated  through  nearly  a quarter 
of  a circle.  This  will  bring  the  long  diameter  of  the  flattened 
head  to  correspond  with  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  flattened 
bi-im,  whereas  at  first  the  head  was  flattened  out  iu  the  direction 
of  the  contracted  conjugate.  In  extreme  degrees  of  contraction 
of  the  conjugate,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  instrument  is  so 
far  screwed  up  as  to  close  it  completely,  or  almost  completely, 
before  traction  is  begun  ; for  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make 
pressure  upon  the  symphysis  pubis  and  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
by  the  diverging  blades  of  the  instrument  itself.  Traction 
must  be  made  in  a direction  as  much  backward  as  possible, 
until  the  head  has  passed  the  brim.  It  will  probably  not 
be  possible  to  pull  accurately  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  since 
the  advantage  of  the  pelvic  curve  of  the  cephalotribe  is  now 
almost  or  entirely  lost,  its  concavity  bei)ig  fumed  to  one  side. 
If  the  cervix  is  not  at  first  fully  expanded,  ample  time  must 
be  allowed  for  it  to  dilate.  The  hand  should  also  bo  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  to  ascertain  if  the  blades  keep  in 
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position,  and  wliethcr  any  angles  of  bone  begin  to  project.  Any 
such  angles  slioukl  be  nipped  off  as  before.  As  the  heail 
descends  to  the  pelvic  floor,  traction  is  to  be  made  more 
forward,  and  the  cephalotribe  may  be  allowed  to  I’otate  in  any 
direction  to  which  the  resistances  impel  it. 

Generally  it  will  be  found  that  the  shanks  tend 
to  rotate  forward  under  the  pubic  arch,  like 
the  leading  portion  of  the  presenting  part  of 
the  foetus,  and  tlms  the  cephalotribe  passes 
the  pelvic  outlet  with  its  concavity  directed 
backward.  It  has  thus  been  rotated  through 
half  a circle  in  all.  It  will  most  commonly  be 
found  that  the  hard  base  of  the  skull  has  not 
been  broken  up  by  the  cephalotribe,  but  tilted 
in  the  grasp  of  the  blades,  either  laterally 
or  longitudinally.  It  is  best  for  the  base  of 
the  skull  to  be  tilted  into  a position  of  flexion, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  291,  because  then  the  maxi- 
mum diameter  of  the  flattened  head  does  not 
much  exceed  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  or  about  3 inches. 

In  general  the  tilting  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  is  quite  sufficient,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  breaking  it  up.  Such  breaking- 
up  could  only  be  useful  when  transverse 
diameter  as  well  as  conjugate  is  much  con- 
tracted. An  instrument  for  the  purpose,  the 
basilyst,  has  been  introduced  by  Professor 
A.  R.  Simpson,  of  ■ Edinburgh.  It  is  first 
screwed  into  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the 
blades  then  separated,  fl’he  cephalotribe  may 
be  applied  afterwards. 

Craniotomy  forceps. — Craniotomy  forceiDS 
may  be  used  in  two  totally  different  operations, 
which  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  tlie  student.  In  the  one,  the 
instrument  is  used  simply  as  a tractor,  the  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  head  being  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the  ])elvis.  In  the 
other,  it  is  used  to  break  off  and  tear  away  pieces  of  the  vault  of 
the  skull,  and  so  reduce  the  size  of  the  head.  Tliis  operation  is 
called  cranioclasm.  That  form  of  craniotomy  forccjis  which  has 
a screw  to  approximate  the  handles  may  be  put  to  yet  a third 
use  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as  when  a face  presentation 
is  induced  after  cranioclasm,  namely,  to  crush  the  remnant  of  the 
head. 

Varieties  of  the  instrument. — The  simplest  form  of  craniotomy 
forceps  is  that  in  which  the  blades  are  hinged,  as  in  Fig.  293, 


Fig.  292. — Simpson’s 
splitting  basilyst. 
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This  may  be  used  as  a tractor,  the  smaller  blade  being  passed 
into  the  skull  through  the  opening  made  by  the  perforator,  the 
larger  one  outside  the  scalp,  so  tliat  the  curva- 
ture of  the  blades  corresponds  to  the  curvature 
of  the  head.  It  may  also  bo  used  to  break 
away  pieces  of  the  skull  in  cranioclasm.  The 
fenestra  in  the  lai'ger  blade  allows  a firmer  hold 
of  the  head  to  be  taken  when  the  instrument 
is  used  as  a tractor. 

Sir  James  Simpson  made  the  blades  separ- 
able, and  united  by  a lock  similar  to  the  French 
forceps  lock.  The  instrument  so  produced  he 
called  a crauioclast,  thougli  it  is  more  adapted 
for  use  as  a tractor  than  as  a cruslier.  Two 
modifications  of  this  instrument  are  almost 
identical  with  each  other.  One  is  Braun’s 
crauioclast,  much  \ised  in  Germany  ; the  other 
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Fig.  293. — Craniotomy  for- 
ceps. Simple  form. 


Fig.  294. — Roper’s  craniotomy  forceps. 


Barnes’  craniotomy  forceps.  Both  tliese  are  adapted  chiefly  for  use 
as  tractors,  and  in  botli  the  handles  arc  approximated  by  a screw. 
This  is  a great  improvement,  since  it  enables  ft  very  firm  Iiold  to 
be  maintained  without  fatigue  to  tlie  hand,  and  also  allows  the 
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instrument  to  be  used  for  crushing,  if  desired.  Tlierc  is  still 
further  improvement  in  Roper’s  craniotomy  forceps  (Fig.  294). 
The  lock  in  these  is  the  English  lock,  and  is  therefore  easier 
to  adjust,  and  it  is  nearer 
to  the  handles.  It  is  thus 
always  outside  the  vulva, 
and  can  be  adjusted  with- 
out any  risk  of  nipping  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  in- 
strument is  so  made  that  the 
same  screw  can  be  used  for 
it  as  for  Hicks’  cephalotribe. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  have 
the  screw  attached  by  a hinge 
to  the  handle  of  the  solid 
blade. 

Cases  suitable  for  extraction 
by  craniotomy  forceps. — ^^There 
has  been  much  controversy 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
extraction  by  cephalotribe  or 
craniotomy  forceps  (the  so- 
called  cranioclast).  On  the 
Continent,  where  the  cephalo- 
tribes  chiefly  in  use  are  very 
large  and  formidable  instru- 
ments, the  craniotomy  forceps 
have  found  favour  with  many, 
being  considered  to  involve 
less  risk  of  injury  ; but  a 
cephalotribe  such  as  that  of 
Hicks’  will  be  found  safer  as 
well  as  easier  to  use  in  all 
ordinary  cases  ; for  since  the 
craniotomy  forceps  grasp  only 
the  vault  of  the  skull,  and 
not  the  whole  head  so  com- 
pletely as  the  cephalotribe 
(see  Fig.  291),  they  are  more 
likely  to  tear  away  the  bone, 

when  there  is  much  resist-  ®fom  "b;  exTai? 

, T lorm  oy  extraction  with  craniotomy 

ance,  and  so  cause  dangerous  forceps, 
angles  to  project. 


The  cases  specially  suitable  for  the  use  of  craniotomy  forceps 
are  those  in  which  the  space  is  contracted  in  all  its  dimensions,  so 
that  the  head  flattened  out  in  one  direction  in  the  grasp  of  the 
cephalotribe  cannot  find  any  diaipeter  large  enough  to  admit  its 
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greatest  diameter.  This  maj'^  occur  in  the  pelvis  rcqnabiliter 
justo  minor,  and  also  ■when  the  Avhole  circuit  of  the  cervix  is 
involved  in  cancer.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  use  of  craniotomy 
forceps  is  then  specially  advantageous  is  the  following : — The 
head  is  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  pelvic  axis  by  the 
traction,  and  at  the  same  time  is  crushed  in  all  other  directions 
by  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic  wall  or  cervix,  so  that  all  its  other 
diameters  are  reduced  in  almost  equal  proportions.  This  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  295,  p.  727,  in  which  the  dotted  line  indicates  the 
original  outline  of  the  liead.  If,  however,  the  cephalotribe  is 
applied  in  the  most  favourable  possible  way,  so  as  to  tilt  the  base 
of  tlie  skull  into  a position  of  ilexion  as  in  Fig.  291,  p.  723,  it  is 
not  found  practically  that  the  diameter  at  right  angles  to  the 
compressed  one  is  enlarged  by  the  pressure ; and  in  such  case 
tlie  cephalotribe  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  craniotomy  forceps, 
even  for  extraction  through  a iniiformly  contracted  oj^ening  ; the 
maximum  diameter  in  eitlier  case  being  tlie  transverse  diameter 
of  the  base.  In  the  absence  of  the  cephalotribe,  craniotomy 
forceps  are  the  best  instrument  for  extraction  in  other  cases  also. 

J/ode  o fusivff  craniotomy  forcejis  as  a tractor. — The  left  hand  is 
passed  into  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers  placed  upon  the  aperture 
in  the  skull.  The  solid  blade  of  the  craniotomy  forceps  is  taken 
first,  and  guided  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  into  the  aperture, 
so  that  it  pa.sses  into  the  interior  of  the  skull,  underneath  the 
bones.  The  object  should  be  to  seize,  not  merely  the  parietal, 
but  the  occijiital  or  frontal  bone,  since  the  parietal  bone  more 
easily  tears  away  from  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  serrated 
surface  of  the  blade  should  therefore  be  directed  toward  the  side 
of  the  pelvis  where  the  occiput  or  forehead  lies,  and  the  blade 
should  be  pushed  into  the  skull  as  far  as  it  will  go,  so  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  bone  may  be  secured.  Of  the  two  bones 
the  occipital  is  preferable,  because  traction  then  promotes  flexion 
of  the  head  ; but,  if  the  occiput  is  directed  forward,  the  frontal 
bone  is  easier  to  seize,  because  the  outside  blade  is  more  easily 
passed  iq)  at  the  posterior  ]>art  of  the  pelvis.  The  fenestrated  or 
external  blade  is  next  taken,  and  passed  np  outside  the  seal]),  in 
such  a direction  as  to  correspond  to  the  other  blade.  The  depth 
to  which  it  should  be  passed  must  be  regulated  by  the  position  of 
the  other  blade,  so  that  the  lock  may  be  adjusted.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  screwed  np  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  traction  made 
in  the  pelvic  axis.  Frequent  examinations  must  be  made,  to  see 
whether  the  instrument  is  slipping,  or  any  angles  of  bone  beginning 
to  project.  Such  projecting  angles  must  be  nipped  off.  If  the 
force  of  traction  which  can  be  exerted  by  one  hand  is  found 
sufficient,  it  is  well  to  keep  the  left  hand  constantly  in  the  vagina, 
to  watch  the  progress.  If  the  instrument  slips,  or  the  main 
portion  of  the  bone  which  it  is  holding  tears  away,  it  must  be 
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unscrewed  nnd  reapplied,  if  possible  in  such  a wny  that  its  grasp 
extends  more  deeply.  If  the  pelvis  is  flattened  and  the  occipital 
bone  has  been  seized  so  as  to  secure  extreme  flexion  of  the  head, 
it  is  sometimes  advantageous,  if  the  head  does  not  easily  pass,  to 
rotate  the  instrument  so  as  to  bring  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  head  into  the  transverse  of  the  pelvis.  Unless  this  is  done 
the  width  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  about  three  inches,  is  the  limit 
to  the  size  of  conjugate  through  which  the  head  can  be  brought. 
But  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  extremely  flexed  skull 
may  be  reduced  by  pressure  of  the  pelvic  w'all  somewhat  below  this. 

Cranioclasm. — The  operation  of  cranioclasm  is  much  more 
difficult  and  tedious  than  extraction  by  the  cephalotribe  or  cranio- 
tomy forceps.  It  also  involves  risk  of  injury  both  to  the  soft 
parts  and  to  the  operator’s  fingers  by  the  angles  of  detached  bone. 
It  should  only  be  undertaken,  therefore,  in  those  cases  of  extreme 
difficulty  in  which  the  operator  cannot  effect  extraction  by  one  of 
the  two  former  methods  without  exerting  a dangerous  degree 
of  force. 

Method  of  operating. — The  best  instrument  for  removal  of 
pieces  of  bone  is  a pair  of  craniotomy  forceps,  such  as  those  shown 
in  Fig.  293,  p.  726  ; or,  still  better,  one  in  which  both  blades  are 
solid  without  fenestra.  The  instrument  is  passed  up  to  the  head 
under  the  guidance  of  the  left  hand  in  the  vagina.  One  blade  is 
passed  between  the  cranial  bones  and  the  scalp,  the  other  through 
the  aperture  into  the  interior  of  the  skull.  If  possible  the  instru- 
ment should  be  so  passed  that  its  curve  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
head,  for  then  it  is  likely  to  secure  a larger  piece  of  bone ; bxit  if 
it  is  found  easier  to  turn  it  the  reverse  way,  and  pass  the  other 
blade  between  the  bone  and  the  scalp,  there  is  no  objection  to 
doing  so.  The  bone  is  then  grasped,  and  a sudden  twist,  first  in 
one  direction,  then  in  the  other,  is  given  to  the  instrument  so  as 
to  break  the  piece  of  bone  in  its  grasp  away  from  surrounding 
parts.  The  forceps  are  then  twisted  round  and  round  till  the 
piece  of  bone  is  entirely  detached,  and  finally  the  piece  is  drawn 
out,  covered  by  tlie  left  hand,  and  so  prevented  from  lacerating 
the  soft  parts.  Tiie  piece  of  bone  should  be  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  fingers  dosed  over  it,  so  that  it  is  brought  doivn  within  the 
closed  fist,  and  cannot  possibly  touch  any  soft  paiis.  This  process 
is  to  be  continued,  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vault  of  the  skull 
has  been  removed,  including  the  whole  of  the  parietal  bones.  The 
student  must  take  care  to  remember  that  in  cranioclasm  the  outer 
blade  is  passed  betiveen  the  scalp  and  the  bone,  but  that,  when 
craniotomy  fcyrceps  are  used  as  a tractor,  it  is  j^assed  outside  the 
scalp. 

Induction  of  face  presentation. — When  the  vault  of  the 
skull  has  been  broken  up  and  in  great  part  removed,  the  best  way 
to  deliver  the  head  in  a greatly  contracted  pelvis,  especially  one 
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with  a very  small  conjugate  diameter,  is  to  induce  face  presenta- 
tion. If  the  chin  be  brought  to  the  front,  the  diameter  ojjposed 
to  the  conjugate  is  then  only  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  face, 
little  more  than  1 inch,  and  that  opposed  to  the  transverse  is  the 
bimastoid  or  bizygomatic  diameter,  not  more  than  3 inches.  The 
face  may  be  brought  to  present  by  the  small  blunt  hook  already 
described  as  useful  for  securing  the  knee  in  version  (see  p.  714). 
The  hook  is  fixed  first  into  the  orbit,  and  then,  after  the  orbit  has 
been  brouglit  down,  upon  the  chin,  or  some  part  of  the  lower  jaw 
near  it.  The  cliin  liaving  been  completely  drawn  down,  so  that 
the  face  presents,  delivery  may  be  completed  in  one  of  two  ways. 
The  blunt  liook  may  be  transferred  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  be  fixed  into  some  of  the  projections  of  bone 
there,  and  so  draw  the  head  down  ; or  the  ci'aniotomy  forceps 
with  a screw  at  the  handle  (Fig.  294,  p.  72G)  may  be  used.  This 
is  the  only  condition  in  which  this  instrument  can  be  used  with 
advantage  as  a crusher  as  well  as  a tractor.  The  solid  blade  is 
pa.sscd  in  front  of  the  chin,  the  fenestrated  blade  over  the  base 
of  the  skull,  and  tlie  screw  tightened  as  mucli  as  possible.  Thus 
the  small  vertical  diameter  of  the  head  which  remains  is  still 
further  compressed.  This  method  of  delivery  is  most  useful  when 
the  vault  of  the  skull  has  not  been  completely  removed.  In  the 
absence  of  the  small  blunt  hook,  the  crochet  (Fig.  296)  may  be 
used  in  its  ])lace  in  this  operation.  This  method  of  delivery  is  the 
best  adapted  of  any  to  overcome  exti’eme  conditions  of  contraction 
aftccting  transverse  as  well  as  conjugate  diameter ; for  the  base  of 
the  skull  is  brought  down  in  its  most  favourable  position,  which 
it  will  not  always  be  when  tilted  in  the  grasp  of  the  cephalotribe. 

Version. — Version  is  sometimes  performed  to  facilitate  delivery 
after  craniotomy.  In  the  exti’action  of  the  after-coming  head,  the 
skull  collapses  under  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  bones 
generally  remain  covered  by  the  scalp.  Version  may  be  performed 
with  advantage  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  cephalotribe  or  cranio- 
tomy forceps,  or  if  the  operator  does  not  succeed  with  either  of 
these  instruments,  when  the  degree  of  contraction  is  not  very 
extreme,  especially  if  it  is  found  that  angles  of  bone  protrude. 
The  cephalotribe  may  be  ajiplied  again  to  the  after-coming  head, 
if  it  will  not  otherwise  readily  pass  the  brim,  after  liberation  of 
the  arms.  In  very  extreme  contraction,  the  extraction  of  the 
body  might  cause  difficulty,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  arms. 
In  such  cases  it  is  preferable  to  perform  cranioclasm,  and  then 
induce  face  presentation. 

Secondary  Symphysiotomy. — When  it  jiroves  impossible  to 
extract  after  craniotomy  without  a dangerous  amount  of  traction, 
space  may  be  gained  by  secondary  symphysiotomy.  The  same 
operation  may  be  chosen  in  preference  to  the  prolonged  and 
difficult  operation  of  cranioclasm.  Symphysiotomy  has  however 
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a less  favourable  influence  on  the  pelvic  diameters  in  extreme 
contraction  of  the  conjugate,  than  it  has  when  general  contraction 
forms  a main  part  of  the  difficulty. 

The  Crochet. — The  ci’ochet  (Fig.  296)  was  the  instrument 
formerly  most  used  for  extraction  after  craniotomy.  The  crochet 
is  passed  through  the  aperture  into  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and 
fixed  against  any  part  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  where  it  can  obtain 
a firm  hold.*  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  scalp,  opposite  the 
point  of  the  ci'ochet  and  pressing  against  it,  and 
then  traction  is  made.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
pi'oceeding  is  that  the  crochet  is  apt  to  slip,  or  to 
tear  away  the  piece  of  bone  which  it  is  holding,  and 
so  cause  laceration.  This  mode  of  extraction  should 
not  therefore  be  adopted  if  any  better  one  is  avail- 
able. The  crochet  is,  however,  often  very  useful  in 
the  extraction  of  a dead  foetus,  when  fixed  into  any 
available  part  of  the  body,  in  order  to  secure  a hold 
for  additional  traction.  The  small  blunt  hook  may 
be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Division  of  the  head. — Various  modes  have 
been  devised  for  cutting  up  the  head  by  chain  saws 
and  other  means.  Barnes  has  proposed  to  divide  it 
into  sections  by  a strong  steel  wire  ecraseur,  but 
this  method  has  not  been  recorded  as  having  been 
carried  out  in  actual  practice.  All  these  proceed- 
ings are  difficult  to  execute  in  cases  of  extreme 
contraction,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  a pelvis 
through  which  the  head  could  not  be  delivei’ed  by 
cranioclasm  and  induction  of  face  presentation,  it 
would  be  possible  to  deliver  the  body  without  very 
great  risk  to  the  mother.  Cassarian  section  would 
in  general  be  preferable. 

Forceps. — Forceps  should  never  be  applied  to  Fig.  296. — 
deliver  the  head  after  craniotomy,  because  they  arc  Crochet, 
liable  to  slip  off  as  the  head  collapses.  Foreign 
forceps  in  which  the  points  arc  close  togctlier  when  the  handles 
are  closed,  may  succeed  in  easy  cases,  but  the  ordinary  English 
forceps  are  of  little  use  for  this  purpose. 

Extraction  of  the  body. — As  a rule,  it  is  only  when  con- 
traction is  extreme,  or  the  child  very  large,  that  c.xtraction  of  the 
body  meets  with  much  difficulty.  The  cephalotribe  or  craniotomy 
forceps  should  be  kept  applied  to  the  head  to  furnish  a good  hold 

* Students  often  say  at  an  examination  tliat  tlie  crochet  should  be  fixed  in  the 
foramen  magnum.  This,  liowevcr,  is  impossiiile,  since  it  is  much  too  large.  The 
only  instrument  wliicli  could  be  fixed  in  the  foramen  magnum  is  the  vertebral 
hook  invented  by  Dr.  Oldham  for  extraction-  of  the  after-coming  head. 
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for  traction,  until  the  thorax  has  passed  tlie  brim.  If  much  resist- 
ance is  met  with,  the  crochet  or  small  blunt  hook  may  be  fixed  in 
one  axilla,  so  as  to  draw  down  one  shoulder  in  advance  of  the 
other.  If  this  does  not  answer,  both  arms  may  be  drawn  in  front 
of  the  chest  by  the  same  means,  and  used  to  afford  an  additional 
hold  for  traction.  The  perforator  may  be  used  to  pierce  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  but  not  much  is  gained  by  this,  unless  the  abdomen 
had  become  distended  by  decomposition.  If  necessary,  the  cepha- 
lotribe  may  be  applied  over  the  chest,  and  afterwards  over  the 
pelvis,  especially  if  the  head  should  have  sepai-ated  and  come 
away  from  the  trunk  under  traction. 

Perforation  of  the  after-coming  head. — In  the  case  of  the 
aftor-coming  head,  the  usual  method  of  craniotomy  has  been  to 
])Crforate  behind  the  oar,  or  through  the  occipital  bone.  This 
lias  the  disadvantage  that  the  point  of  the  perforator  impinges  on 
the  skull  at  a vei’y  acute  angle,  and  is  very  close  to  the  maternal 
soft  parts.  An  improved  method  has  been  introduced,  namely,  to 
jierforatc  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  blades  can  then  be 
separated  in  two  directions  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fore-coming  head.  If  the  head  lias  become  at  all  extended,  care 
must  be  taken  to  direct  the  point  of  the  perforator  somewhat  back- 
ward toward  the  occiput,  otherwise  it  may  only  enter  the  orbit, 
and  not  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  In  one  respect  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  this  method  even  over  perforation  of  the  fore-coming  head, 
namely,  tliat  the  base  of  tbe  skull  is  more  or  less  broken  up.  For 
this  reason  J)r.  Archibald  Donald,  of  Manchester,  has  advocated 
preliminary  version  in  all  difficult  cases  of  craniotomy;*  but  this 
advice  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 

After  perforation  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  brain  sub- 
stance should  bo  broken  up  with  the  perforator,  and  then  washed 
out  with  a stream  of  water.  In  easy  cases  the  head  can  bo 
extracted  by  traction.  In  difficult  ones,  the  body  of  the  child 
should  be  bold  forward  by  an  assistant,  while  the  blades  of  the 
cephidotribe  are  apjilied  at  the  sides  of  the  pelvis.  When  a 
central  hold  has  been  obtained  of  the  head,  the  instrument 
should  be  rotated  through  a (juarter  of  a eircle,  in  the  case  of 
a flattened  jielvis,  and  so  drawn  down. 

Embryotomy  in  pelvic  presentations.— It  is  only  in  cases 
of  extreme  disproportion  that  the  body  of  the  child  cannot  be 
brought  through  the  brim  in  pelvic  presentations,  or  after  version. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  pelvis  of  the  child  refuses  to  enter  the 
pelvis  of  the  mother,  and  the  difficulty  is  then  greater  than 
in  head  presentations.  The  alternative  of  performing  Caesarian 
section  or  symphysiotomy,  before  much  effort  is  made  at  traction, 
then  arises.  If  this  is  rejected,  both  legs  should  be  brought 


* Ob.stct.  Trans.,  \'ol.  XX.XI. 
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down,  and  traction  should  be  made  upon  them,  both  together 
and  sepai-ately,  in  order  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  bringing 
down  the  child’s  pelvis.  If  the  child  is  dead  this  may  be  aided 
by  the  crochet  or  small  blunt  hook  fixed  over  the  pelvis.  If  the 
abdomen  of  the  child  has  become  distended,  after  death  of  the 
foetus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  perforate  it. 

Tlie  methods  of  performing  embryotomy  in  shoulder  presenta- 
tions, when  version  is  impossible,  have  already  been  described 
(see  pp.  528 — 531). 
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C.ESARIAN  SECTION,  SYMPHYSIOTOMY  AND  EAPAROBLYTROTOM Y. 

C.ESARiAN  Section. 

P>Y  (jiicsarian  section  is  meant  the  removal  of  the  foetus  by 
incisions  tlirongli  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and  the  uterus.  In 
the  variety  of  the  operation  introduced  by  Porro  it  is  completed 
by  the  excision  of  the  wliole  of  the  body  of  the  nterus. 

History. — Csesarian  section  is  a mode  of  delivery  which  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  at  a rude  period  of  surgical  art.  Tradition 
has  related  of  several  noted  men  of  ancient  days — such  as  H^scula- 
])ius,  Scipio  Africanus,  Julius  Cmsar — that  they  were  delivered  in 
this  wa}’.  Although  the  tradition  is  not  believed  to  be  well 
founded  as  regards  Julius  Caisar,  the  derivation  of  the  title  Cajsar 
from  “A  matriH  vtero  cuisns’'  has  been  generally  accepted.  Such 
traditional  accounts  are  ojien  to  the  interpretation  that,  if  true  at 
all,  they'  refer  ])robably  in  most  cases  only  to  Cicsarian  section  per- 
formed after  the  motlicr’s  death.  Rut,  even  to  the  present  day, 
Cfcsarian  section  for  delivery  of  the  living  woman  is  practised 
among  some  savage  tribes  in  a low  grade  of  civilisation,  as  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.*  J’his  affords  some  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  same  operation  may  have  been  performed  in 
ancient  days.  During  the  sixteenth  century  Cscsarian  section  was 
believed  to  have  been  performed  in  various  instances,  during  the 
life  of  the  motlier,  althongli  no  reliable  histories  of  the  cases 
have  been  preserved.  The  first  authentic  record  is  that  of  a 
Cicsarian  section  performed  in  a case  of  hernia  of  the  gravid 
uterus  by  Trautman,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1710.  The  -patient  lived 
25  day's  after  the  operation. 

In  former  yeai’s  the  mortality  of  Ciesarian  section  had  been  so 
high  as  to  restrict  the  operation  to  those  cases  in  which  delivery 
through  the  pelvis  was  either  impossible  or  so  difficult  as  to 
involve  very  great  risk  to  the  mother.  British  statistics  gave  a 
mortality  of  about  84  per  cent.  The  first  improvement  was  intro- 
duced in  1876,  by  Porro  of  Pavia,  who  followed  np  Cicsarian  section 
by  the  removal  of  the  wliole  uterus  with  the  ovaries  in  a case 
of  pelvic  contraction.  Thus  was  introduced  Porro’s  operation, 

* “Notes  on  Labour  in  Central  Africa,”  by  R.  W.  Felkin,  Trans.  Obst.  Soo. 
Edin.,  1884. 
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hereafter  to  be  described.  It  was  practised  iii  a good  many  cases 
of  pelvic  contraction  with  a success  considerably  exceeding  that  of 
the  old  Ceesarian  section.  The  modern  method  of  Ctesarian  section 
was  first  suggested  by  Sanger  in  1882.  It  was  perfected  and 
simplified  chiefly  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  by  Leopold  and  other 
operators,  and  has  attained  such  success  as  to  displace  craniotomy 
from  a considerable  portion  of  its  field.  Hitherto  the  operation  has 
been  performed  most'frequently  and  most  successfully  in  Germany, 
where  the  higher  degrees  of  pelvic  contraction  are  commoner  than 
in  England  or  America.  The  improvements  introduced  by  Siinger 
consist  essentially  in  the  adaptation  of  Lembert’s  intestinal  suture 
for  the  superficial  sutures  of  the  uterine  peritoneum ; and  in  the 
use  of  a large  number  of  sutures,  deep  and  superficial,  to  secure 
perfect  closure  of  the  uterine  wound,  so  that  the  lochial  discharge 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  peritoneum. 

Indications  for  the  operation. — ^The  indications  for  Csesarian 
section  have  already  been  described  in  the  chapters  dealing  with 
the  various  conditions  which  may  call  for  it.  They  are  chiefly 
comprised  in  the  following  : the  higher  degrees  of  pelvic  contrac- 
tion, and  some  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  pelvis  by  tumours, 
cancer  of  the  cervix,  inflammatory  deposits,  or  cicatrices  which 
cannot  be  stretched.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries  I’eligious  scruples 
about  destroying  the  child  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  mother  have 
influenced  the  choice  between  craniotomy  and  Ctesarian  section. 
In  this  country  the  interest  of  the  mother  will  still  be  held  para- 
mount. But  in  cases  in  which,  owing  to  the  improvements  in 
Caesarian  section,  the  risk  of  the  two  operations  are  nearly  balanced, 
the  interest  of  the  child  is  justly  allowed  to  have  much  weight.  And 
now  that  the  risk  of  Caesarian  section  has  become  so  moderate,  it 
is  reasonable,  if  that  operation  can  be  performed  under  favourable 
circumstances,  in  any  case  in  which  the  child  is  likely  to  be  other- 
wise sacrificed,  to  offer  the  mother  the  option  of  undergoing  even 
a somewhat  greater  risk,  to  save  the  life  of  her  child. 

Time  for  operating. — The  modern  success  in  Caesarian  section 
has  been  gained  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
decided  on  beforehand,  and  performed  at  the  most  favourable 
moment.  If  a patient  has  long  been  in  labour,  extraction  through 
the  pelvis  is  safer,  except  in  the  more  extreme  forms  of  distortion, 
as  for  instance  when  the  conjugate  diameter  is  less  than  inches. 
It  appears  to  be  clear  that  the  best  plan  is  to  allow  labour  to  come 
on  spontaneously,  and  to  operate  before  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
when  partial  dilatation  of  the  os  has  been  obtained.  The  only 
drawlmck  is  that  this  may  often  mean  operating  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  On  this  account  some  have  operated  before  any  com- 
mencement of  any  labour : but  then  there  is  a difficulty  in  securing 
efficient  drainage  of  the  uterus.  Another  plan  is  to  induce  labour 
artificially,  and  operate  as  soon  as  a partial  dilatation  of  the  os  has 
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been  secured.  For  this  purpose  a dilator  may  be  introduced  a few 
hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  operation.  If,  Iiowever,  the  cervix 
uteri  is  patent  enoug-h  to  admit  the  index  finger,  there  appears  to 
be  no  objection  to  operating  without  any  commencement  of  labour. 
Experience  appears  to  show  that  failure  of  the  uterus  to  retract 
is  not  to  be  feared  when  labour  has  not  commenced,  but  only  when 
the  uterus  is  fatigued  by  prolonged  labour. 

Instruments  required.  — The  instruments  desirable  are 
scalpels,  scissors,  dissecting  forceps,  artery  forceps,  a dozen  pairs  of 
pressure  forceps,  lai-ge  pressure  forceps  to  hold  elastic  ligature,  a 
flat  director,  curved  needles  and  needle-holder,  Hagedorn’s  or  other; 
a dozen  ovariotomy  suture  needles,  that  is  to  say,  straight  needles 
about  four  inches  long  ; sponge  forceps  or  sponge  holders,  for  spong- 
ing out  the  deep  corners  of  the  peritoneal  cavity ; sterilized  artificial 
sponges  and  flat  pads,  or  a set  of  soft  and  carefully  cleaned  sponges, 
twelve  round  and  two  largo  flat;  sutures  of  silver  wire  or  chromicised 
gut,  of  fine  silk  (Chinese  twist),  and  of  silkworm  gut;  strong  new 
indiarubber  tubing,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  elastic 
ligature. 

Assistants. — 'I'lirce  assistants  at  least  are  required — one  to  give 
the  anassthetic  ; one  to  stand  opposite  the  operator,  hold  the  uterus, 
and  prevent  protrusion  of  the  intestines  ; one  to  receive  the  infant 
and  resuscitate  it,  if  partially  asphyxiated ; also  a nurse  to  wash 
and  hand  sponges. 

Antiseptic  precautions. — The  vagina  should  be  irrigated 
previously  with  pcrchloride  of  mercury,  1 in  1000.  The  abdomen 
should  be  carefully  washed  with  soap  and  water,  the  umbilicus 
cleaned  out  if  necessary  by  licpior  potasssc,  the  pubic  hair  shaved. 
If  time  allows,  a compress  soaked  in  pcrchloride  of  mercury,  1 in 
1000,  should  be  kept  on  the  skin  for  some  hours  previous  to  the 
operation.  The  abdomen  should  then  be  washed  over,  first  with 
lysol,  1 in  80,  then  with  iodide  of  mercury  in  spirit,  1 in  500. 
The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  cleanse  all  instruments,  and 
the  hands  of  all  who  take  part  in  the  operation,  including  nurses, 
from  any  possibility  of  septic  contamination.  Hands  and  arms 
are  best  disinfected  first  in  lysol,  1 in  80,  and  finally  in  solution  of 
iodide  mercury  in  spirit,  1 in  600.  American  authorities  prefer  a 
saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  followed  by  a solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid,  to  remove  the  stain.  Sutures,  after  boiling, 
may  be  immersed  in  formalin  ^i  ad  Oi,  instruments  in  lysol,  1 in  80. 

Position  of  the  patient. — il’lie  patient  should  be  placed  on  a 
narrow  table  as  for  ovariotomy.  Two  dressing  t.ables,  placed 
together  in  a T shape,  answer  the  purpose  well,  the  head  mid 
shoulders  of  the  patient  resting  on  the  table  placed  crosswise. 
The  shoulders  should  be  slightly  raised,  and  the  jiatient’s  feet 
directed  toward  the  window,  if  daylight  can  be  secured.  It  is  well 
to  jiass  a belt  or  bandage  over  the  legs  and  secure  it  underneath 
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the  table,  and  also  to  fasten  the  wrists  together  by  a bandage 
passed  underneath  the  table.  In  this  way  movement  is  checked, 
if  it  is  found  desirable  not  to  keep  the  patient  fully  under  the 
influence  of  the  antesthetic. 

Ansesthetic. — Ether  rather  than  chloroform  should  be  chosen 
for  the  anaesthetic,  since  it  does  not  relax  the  uterus  so  completely. 
If  the  uterus  fails  to  contract  well  after  removal  of  the  fmtns, 
the  anaesthesia  should  not  be  maintained  too  deeply.  It  must, 
however,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  vomiting  or  straining,  by  which 
the  intestines  might  be  forced  out. 

Caesarian  section  has  often  been  performed,  especially  on  the 
Continent,  by  the  aid  of  local  analgesia  from  the  injections  of  a 
solution  of  cocain  or  eucain  at  the  site  of  incision.  A general 
anaesthetic  is  regarded  with  less  dread  in  .this  country ; but  the 
method  may  sometimes  be  advisable  if  the  operation  is  ever 
undertaken  when  the  uterus  is  very  inert  from  the  fatigue  of 
prolonged  labour ; and  the  patient  is  endowed  with  self-restraint 
and  tolerance. 

The  operation. — If  the  operation  is  ai-ranged  for  beforehand, 
sterilised  artificial  sponges,  made  of  absorbent  cotton  wrapped  in 
gauze,  with  flat  pads  large  and  small,  should  be  provided.  These 
may  be  sent  to  a distance  in  parcels  wrapped  in  sterilised  Gamgee 
tissue.  In  the  absence  of  these,  it  is  safer  to  employ  wads  of 
cotton  wool,  sterilised  by  boiling,  and  used  wet,  than  ordinary 
sponges. 

The  field  of  operation  should  be  surrounded  with  towels  steri- 
lised by  boiling,  and  wrung  out  of  lysol,  1 in  80.  The  bladder 
should  first  be  emptied.  Then  an  incision  is  made  in  the  linea 
alba.  This  should  be  about  six  inches  long,  and  from  a third  to 
half  of  it  should  be  above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  so  that  the 
incision  ends  three  inches  above  the  pubes.  The  incision  should 
be  made  deliberately,  and  all  bleeding  vessels  secured  by  pressure 
forceps.  When  the  more  superficial  tissues  are  divided,  the  division 
between  the  recti  muscles  is  sought  for  and  the  incision  made 
through  it;  When  the  peritoneum  is  reached,  after  the  suli-peri- 
toneal  fat  is  cut  through,  a small  portion  is  pinched  up  with 
dissecting  forceps  and  divided.  A director  is  passed  through  the 
opening,  and  the  peritoneum  divided  iipon  it  to  the  extent  of  the 
external  iiicision.  The  uterus  will  generally  lie  in  contact  with 
the  surface  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  incision.  In  some 
exceptional  cases,  however,  there  may  be  intestine  lying  in  front 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision.  If  on  percussion  this  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  the  case,  the  assistant  should,  at  this  stage, 
place  the  palms  of  his  hands  at  each  side  of  the  uterus,  and  press 
it  as  much  as  possible  forward  against  the  abdominal  wall.  In 
e.xtending  the  incision  downward  close  to  the  lower  angle  of  the 
wound,  it  is  a good  plan,  instead  of  using  the  director,  to  pass  two 
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fingers  of  the  left  hand  as  a director  beneath  tiie  peritoneum,  so 
as  to  elevate  it  somewhat,  and  thus  to  divide  it  between  the 
fingers.  If  the  bladder  shoidd  be  dangerously  near,  it  will  then 
be  detected  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  there  will  be  no  risk  of 
wounding  it.  This  precaution  is  the.  more  desirable  if  Cajsariau 
section  is  performed  after  protracted  labour,  when  the  bladder  will 
have  ascended  through  the  stretching  of  the  lower  segment  of  the 
uterus.  Some  ascent  of  the  bladder  must  be  expected  in  all  cases 
in  which  labour  is  at  all  advanced  (see  Fig.  87,  p.  168). 

The  uterus  may  be  incised  in  situ  or  it  may  be  first  turned  out 
of  the  abdomen.  'I'he  former  plan  has  the  advantage  that  the 
length  of  abdominal  incision  required  is  nut  so  great ; the  latter 
that  it  j'cnders  it  more  easy  to  prevent  the  escape  of  liquor  amnii 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Such  escape  seems  to  be  of  little 
consequence  if  the  membranes  are  unruptured  at  the  time  of 
operation.  If  they  are  ruptured,  and  there  is  a chance  that  there 
may  have  been  septic  contamination  of  the  interior  of  the  uterus, 
it  is  advisable  to  turn  the  uterus  out  first. 

Before  the  uterus  is  opened,  the  elastic  ligature,  a piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  about  a yard  long,  sterilised  by  boiling,  may  be 
slipped  over  it,  the  centre  of  the  tube  being  guided  by  the  fingers 
over  the  to]),  and  down  the  back  of  the  uterus,  care  being  taken 
that  no  intestine  intervenes.  The  tube  is  not  to  be  tightened,  in 
genend,  until  the  foetus  has  been  removed.  Some,  however,  prefer 
to  apply  the  elastic  ligature  only  after  the  foetus  has  been  extracted, 
and  the  uterus  turned  outside  the  abdomen.  Other  operators, 
again,  now  discard  altogether  the  elastic  ligature,  as  tending  to 
paralyse  the  uterus,  and  tiaist  to  an  assistant  whose  duty  it  is,  as 
soon  as  the  uterus  is  turned  out  of  the  abdomen,  if  any  serious 
bleeding  occurs,  to  compress  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  with 
the  broad  ligaments,  by  one  hand  at  each  side.  This  is  probably 
the  best  j)lan,  if  a sufficiently  skilled  assistant  is  available.  Two 
or  throe  sutures  are  now  passed  through  the  abdominal  walls  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  to  be  ready  to  close  temporarily 
that  portion  of  it,  while  the  uterine  sutures  are  being  applied. 

Up  to  this  stage  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  deliberately, 
and  all  haemorrhage  from  the  abdominal  wound  is  to  be  stopped 
before  the  uterus  is  opened.  During  the  next  stage,  the  only  check 
upon  haemorrhage  is  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  empty 
the  uterus.  The  uterus  should  be  steadied,  and  brought  as  nearly 
as  })ossible  into  the  middle  line  b}'^  the  assistant  who  places  his 
hands  at  each  side  of  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  uterus 
is  generally  both  inclined  and  rotated  towards  the  right  side,  'fhe 
incision  through  the  uterine  wall  is  comu)enced  about  the  middle 
of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  canded  through  to  the  internal 
surfiice.  Then,  when  the  membranes  arc  reached,  a director  is 
}>asscd  in,  and  the  uterine  wall  slit  up  ujion  it  in  each  direction 
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nearly  to  the  extent  of  the  abdominal  incision.  If  the  child  is  at 
full  term,  the  length  of  the  incision  must  be  nearly  G inches,  to 
give  space  for  the  head  to  be  extracted  without  difficulty. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Murdoch  Cameron,  of  Glasgow,  in  order 
to  limit  the  amount  of  htemorrhage,  is  to  flatten  out  a small 
Hodge’s  pessary,  press  it  firmly  upon  the  uterine  wall,  and  make 
cautiously  a small  incision  within  its  circuit  until  the  membranes 
are  exposed,  then  to  slit  up  the  uterine  wall  rapidly  to  the  required 
extent  without  rupturing  the  membranes. 

Hemorrhage  is  generally  only  moderate,  provided  that  the 
placenta  is  not  attached  to  the  anterior  wall,  and  therefore  is  not 
laid  open  by  the  incision.  If  the  first  incision  enters  the  placenta, 
the  only  resource  is  to  extend  the  incision  rapidly  to  the  requisite 
length,  push  the  placenta  to  one  side  or  cut  it  through,  remove 
the  child,  and  then  at  once  detach  the  placenta.  The  position  of 
the  placenta  cannot  always  be  determined  beforehand.  If,  however, 
the  limbs  of  the  child  can  be  plainly  felt  over  the  front  of  the 
uterus,  covered  only  by  the  thickness  of  the  uterine  wall,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  placenta  is  not  situated  there.  If  the  limbs 
cannot  be  distinctly  felt,  and  a greater  thickness  appears  to  inter- 
vene, it  may  be  suspected  that  the  placenta  lies  in  front. 

Fwndal  Inci&ion  of  Uterus. — The  plan  of  making  a fundal 
incision  from  side  to  side  of  the  top  of  the  fundus  instead  of  a 
sagittal  incision  in  the  anterior  uterine  wall  was  first  suggested  by 
Fritsch  in  1897,*  and  has  been  much  practised  in  Germany.  The 
advantages  claimed  are  that  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  is  easier, 
that  the  placenta  is  less  likely  to  be  incised,  and  that  the  uterus 
being  turned  out  of  the  abdomen  before  incision,  the  liquor  amnii 
is  less  likely  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Experience, 
however,  shows  that  the  placenta  is  incised  less  frequently  in  the 
fundal  incision  by  only  a very  small  percentage.  Other  advan- 
tages are  that  the  fundal  incision  contracts  more  than  the  anterior 
incision,  and  so  reipiires  less  stitching;  and  that  the  abdominal 
incision  is  highei-,  and  is  said  on  this  account  to  be  less  liable  to 
allow  a ventral  vernia.  The  latter  point  is,  howevei-,  doubtful. 
Against  these  advantages  are  to  bo  set  the  disadvantages  that 
intestines  are  more  likely  to  beeome  adherent  to  the  fundal  incision, 
and  that,  if  the  uterus  becomes  fixed  to  the  abdominal  wall,  it 
does  so  at  a higher  level.  These  disadvantages  arc  on  the  whole 
greater  than  the  advantages  obtained.  If,  however,  it  is  intended 
to  complete  the  operation  by  removal  of  the  ntern.s,  the  fundal 
incision  may  have  the  advantage.  For  it  allows  bleeding  from 
the  incision  to  be  very  easily  controlled  by  elastic  ligature  without 
interference  with  the  steps  of  hysterectomy. 

* Cent.  f.  Gyiiiik.,  1897,  No.  20.  See  also  Muiiro  Kerr  : “ Fi  itsoh’.s  Fundal 
Incision,”  Journ.  of  OI>st.  and  Gyn.,  July,  1902. 
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Removal  of  the  foetus. — As  soon  as  the  incision  into  tlie 
uterus  is  completed,  tlie  assistant  shoidd  hook  an  index  finger  into 
each  end  of  it,  and,  by  this  means,  hold  the  uterus  forward  against 
the  alidominal  wall,  so  as  to  j^i’event  liquor  amnii  and  blood 
entering  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  membranes 
are  intact  up  to  this  point,  the  foetus  may  be  extracted  bj^  the 
head.  The  membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  hand  rapidly  passed 
down  into  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  scoop  out  the 
head.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  the 
uterine  wall  contracting  round  the  neck,  and  detaining  the  after- 
coming head.  If,  however,  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured 
some  time,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  extract  the  foetus  by  the  leg. 
In  this  ca.se,  the  extraction  of  the  head  is  facilitated,  if  some  jaw 
traction  is  made  with  the  index  finger  so  as  to  Ilex  the  head.  The 
funis  is  tied  and  divided,  and  the  child  handed  over  to  the  assistant 
who  is  prepared  to  attend  to  it. 

As  soon  its  tlie  child  is  removed,  the  elastic  ligature,  if  used  at 
all,  is  drawn  np  tight,  and  secured  by  large  pressure  forceps.  The 
next  step  is  to  turn  the  uterus  out  through  the  abdominal  wound, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  accessible  for  the  placing  of  sutures,  and 
to  stimulate  it,  if  necessary,  by  pressure  to  contract.  A large  flat 
]iad  is  placed  to  hold  back  the  intestines,  and  the  npper  jiart  of 
the  abdominal  wound  temporarily  closed  by  placing  catch  forceps 
on  the  sutures  already  ajiplied  there.  Anotlier  flat  sterilised  pad 
is  then  jilaced  behind  the  uterus,  to  prevent  its  coming  into 
contact  with  the  skin. 

The  uterus  is  then  stimulated  to  contract  by  kneading,  or,  if 
necessary,  by  the  ajiplication  of  a ]>ad,  dipped  in  hot  sterilised 
water.  If  the  placenta  remains  entirely  attached  it  may  be  left 
till  the  sutiires  have  been  aj)plied.  in  general  it  is  necessary  at 
once  to  peel  ofl'  jdacenta  and  membranes.  Special  care  must 
be  taken  that  a piece  of  inemhranc  is  not  left  occluding  the 
internal  os. 

Uterine  sutures. — 4'he  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  is  to  be 
closed  by  about  twelve  dee})  sutures  which  approximate  to,  but 
do  not  include  the  mucous  membrane,  and  about  double'  that 
number  of  su|)erficial  sutures  uniting  the  pci'itoneum  in  such  a way 
as  to  fold  it  into  the  incision,  and  bring  flat  snrfiices  of  it  into 
contact  (hdg.  297).  In  Sanger’s  original  operation,  in  order  to 
secure  this,  end,  the  ])eritoneum  was  first  undermined  and  separated 
from  the  muscularis  by  passing  a scalpel  under  it  about  f inch. 
Then  a wedge-shaped  strip  of  the  muscularis  was  excised  along  each 
side  of  the  wound,  the  broader  end  of  the  wedge  being  outermost, 
in  order  to  allow  the  detached  edge  of  the  }Deritoneum  to  overlap 
into  the  wound.  It  has  been  found  that  both  of  these  }U’oceedings 
are  unnecessary,  and  that  the  pei'itonenm  is  genei'ally  loose  enougli 
to  draw  over  the  edge  without  anj'  separation. 
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Silver  wire,  sterilised  silk,  or  chromic  catgut,  may  be  used  for 
the  deep  sutures.  The  two  latter  are  more  convenient  for 
manipulation,  and  do  not  interfere  with  any  future  Cmsarian 
section.  I have  found  boiled  silk.  No.  2 Chinese  twist  for  the 
deep  sutures,  and  No.  1 for  the  superficial,  answer  e.xcellently. 


Fig.  297. — Diagi'am  of  mode  of  applj'ing  sutures  in  Sanger's  operation. 
a,  Peritoneum  ; h,  Jfuscularis  : c,  Mucosa  ; d,  Superficial  suture  ; e,  Deep  suture. 

The  sutures  should  be  ready  beforehand,  cut  of  suitable  length, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  loops  to  be  left  are  not  touched 
by  the  fingers. 

For  the  control  of  liEemorrhage  during  the  application  of  sutures. 


Fig.  298. — Diagram  of  sutures  secured  in  Siinger’s  operation, 
a,  Peritoneum  ; 6,  Muscularis  ; c,  Mucosa  ; d,  Superficial  suture  ; c,  Deep  suture. 

the  edges  of  the  wound  are  everted  and  lield  comjjressed  by  the 
assistant,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  299.  Curved  needles,  forming  an  arc 
of  a circle,  should  be  used  for  tlie  deep  sutures,  so  that  they  may 
be  inserted  not  far  from  the  edge  and  yet  may  include  plenty  of 
tissue  (see  Kig.  298).  Hagedoni’s  needles  and  nocdle-lioldcr 
(Idgs.  .j99,  .310,  p.  77.3)  arc  tlie  best  for  tlie  purpose.  In  inserting 
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them  the  j^eritoueum  sliould  first  be  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the 
wound  by  dissecting  forceps,  into  the  position  which  it  is  to 
occupy.  Tlie  sutures  are  not  to  include  the  mucosa,  so  tliat  they 
may  not  be  exposed  in  the  uterine  cavity,  nor  conduct  any  septic 
material  thence  to  the  peritoneum.  Dr.  j\lurdoch  Cameron  threads 
silk  with  a straight  needle  at  each  end,  and  passes  the  needles 
from  within  outwards,  _as  in  the  suture  of  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  first  s\iture  bisects  the  incision,  to  make  sure  that  the  edges 
are  not  adopted  unevenly.  Each  half  may  be  again  bisected  by 
another  suture,  and  two  more  sutures  placed  in  each  resulting 
(piarter.  The  superficial  sutures  should  bo  of  fine  silk  (No.  1 


Fig.  299. — Apiilication  of  .suture.s  in  Civsarian  section. 


> 


('hinese  twist),  and  may  be  applied  with  a smaller  curved  needle. 
In  the  original  Stinger  suture,  each  superficial  suture  pierces  the 
peritoneum  tissue  on  each  side,  like  a Lembert’s  suture  (big.  29 1, 
p.  741).  It  is  perhaps  better  to  pierce  the  peritoneum  twice  on 
one  side  and  once  on  the  other,  and  thus  produce  a sero-fibrous 
and  not  a sero-scrous  union  of  the  peritoneal  edges.  In  bigs. 
297,  298,  are  shown  diagram matically  the  sutures  in  section, 
before  and  after  tightening.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
deep  and  superficial  sutures  do  not  lie  really  in  the  same  plane, 
but  that,  generally,  two  superficial  sutures  intervene  between 
each  pair  of  deep  ones.  All  the  sutures  should  first  be  placed,^ 
then  the  deep  ones  twisted  or  tied,  the  ends  cut  rather  short,  it 
silver  wire  is  vised,  and  turned  down  into  the  line  of  incision,  and 
finally'  the  superficial  sutures  tied.  If,  however,  bleeding  from 
the  cut  surfaces  is  not  completely  controlled,  the  deep  sutures 
may  be  tied  before  the  superficial  are  inserted,  li  at  any  jioint 
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the  peritoneum  does  not  come  perfectly  into  apposition,  more 
superficial  sutures  must  be  applied. 

Before  the  sutures  are  tightened,  the  finger  should  be  passed 
down  through  the  cervix,  to  make  sure  that  drainage  into  the 
vagina  is  clear.  The  interior  of  the  uterus  should  be  mopped 
over  with  perchloride  of  mercury,  1 in  1,000.  Before  the  uterus 
is  returned  into  the  abdomen,  its  peritoneal  surface  may  be 
sponged  over  with  perchloride  of  mercury,  1 in  2,000.  Although 
this  method  of  placing  superficial  sutures  on 
the  plan  of  Lembert’s  intestinal  suture  has 
seemed  to  be  the  most  essential  part  of  Sanger’s 
operation,  several  operators  have  now'  discarded 
it  for  the  sake  of  greater  rapidity  in  the  opera- 
tion. They  simply  place  numerous  deep  sutures, 
tie  them  up,  and  then  add  superficial  or  half- 
deep sutures  to  unite  the  peritoneum  at  any 
points  where  it  does  not  seem  to  be  thoroughly 
brought  into  contact.  The  result  of  this 
appears  to  be  equally  satisfactoi'y.  As  many 
as  three  deep  sutures  to  the  inch  should  then 
be  used. 

The  elastic  ligature,  if  it  has  been  used,  is  now- 
taken  off,  contraction  of  the  uterus  secured  if 
necessary  by  kneading,  and  the  uterus  returned 
into  the  abdomen.  The  next  step  is  to  sponge 
any  blood  or  liquor  amnii  out  of  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  especially  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  by 
passing  down,  gauze  sponges,  held  in  sponge  ^'"tierac^iSS  m 
forceps,  or  a metal  sponge  holder,  into  its  Siinger’s  method 
dependent  parts.  Care  is  required  in  closing  seen  from  above, 
the  abdominal  wound  to  avert  the  risk  of  future 
ventral  hernia.  Many  operators  use  three  tiers  of  sutures,  a buried 
suture  for  the  peritoneum,  a buried  suture  for  the  muscle  and 
fascia,  and  superficial  sutures  for  the  skin,  or  skin  and  fat.  The 
method  of  placing  sutures  which  I recommend  is  shown  in 
hig.  301,  p.  744.  Three  sets  of  sutures  are  used,  of  which  one 
is  devoted  to  the  fascia  superficial  to  the  rectus  muscles.  The 
union  of  this  fascia  is  at  once  the  most  important  for  the  prevention 
of  hernia,  and  the  most  difficult  to  secure,  since  it  is  retracted 
laterally  owing  to  its  attachment  to  the  transversalis  and  oblique 
muscles. 

A flat  pad  of  suitable  size  is  first  placed  under  the  abdominal 
wall  to  keep  back  intestines  and  catch  any  blood  which  flows  from 
the  punctui-es.  A pair  of  catch  forceps  is  attached  to  it,  to 
remind  the  operator  that  it  has  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  first  set  consists  of  interrupted  sutures  of  stout  fishing  o-,it, 
and  13  passed  through  everything,  including  peritoneum,  murde’ 
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fascia,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  skin.  Straight  needles  4 inches  long 
are  used.  The  needle  is  first  passed  from  the  skin  inwards  on  one 
side,  and  then  from  the  peritoneum  outwards  on  the  other. 

The  second  consists  of  a continuous  buried  suture  uniting  the 
fascia.  Tlie  best  material  for  this  is  gossamer  fishing  gut,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  lengths  of  IS  inches.  In  the  absence  of  this 
chromic  catgut  or  fine  silk  may  be  used.  But  silk  sometimes 
becomes  contaminated  with  pus  microbes,  and  suppurates  even 
after  a considerable  interval.  If  it  does  so,  the  whole  length  of 
suture  has  to  come  away.  ^Vhen  the  buried  suture  is  approaching 
completion,  the  pad  lying  beneath  is  removed,  and  the  deep 


Skin. 

Fat. 

Fascia. 

Muscle. 
Peritoneum. 

Fig.  3t)l. — Author’s  method  of  placing  sutures  to  unite  abdominal  wall. 

sutures  are  drawn  up  tight,  to  be  tied  as  soon  as  the  buried 
suture  is  completed. 

Finally  the  skin  is  united  by  a continuous  suture  of  horsehair, 
which  passes  beneath  the  loops  of  the  deep  sutures. 

A dressing  of  sterilised  or  cyanide  gauze  is  placed  over  the 
wound,  and  secured  by  strapping.  Over  this  is  placed  a large  flat 
pad,  and  then  a many-tailed  bandage  of  flannel  or  swansdown 
calico,  the  tails  being  secured  together  by  safety-pins.  Ihe 
dressing  may  generally  be  left  untouched  seven  days.  Ihe  deep 
sutures  should  be  left  ten  days.  But  if  a few  are  causing 
inflammation  through  tightness,  these  may  be  removed  at  seven 
or  eight  days.  The  superficial  suture  should  be  left  two  or  three 

days  longer.  i-  j. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  patient 

sterile  for  the  future.  Many  cases  are  now  on  record  of  a iiatient 
passing  safely  through  two  Cicsarian  sections,  and  a few  of  even 
three  successful  operations  on  the  same  patient.  If  the  line  of 
incision  in  the  uterus  becomes  adliercnt  to  the  abdominal  wall,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  at  a second  operation  the  uterus 
opened  without  any  opening  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  risk 
of  the  operation  is  tlien  less  than  usual.  I have  met,  liowevci. 
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with  a case  in  which  there  was  no  such  adhesion,  and  in  which 
the  line  of  union  in  the  uterus  ruptured  during  labour.  The 
foetus  escaped  into  the  abdomen  and  the  patient’s  life  was  only 
saved  by  the  placenta  sticking  in  the  rent  and  forming  a plug.  I 
removed  foetus,  placenta,  and  uterus  by  abdominal  section  a week 
after  the  accident  with  a successfid  result. 

Now  that  the  results  of  Caesarian  section  are  so  favourable,  the 
patient  may  be  advised  to  face  the  risks  of  future  pregnancy  if 
she  is  in  a position  to  obtain  the  best  operative  skill  when  the 
occasion  arrives.  But,  even  at  the  best,  the  risk  is  about  ten 
times  that  of  a normal  delivery  ; and,  if  the  patient  prefers  not  to 
run  that  risk,  it  is  right,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  option  should  be 
allowed  to  her. 

If  it  is  decided  to  render  the  patient  sterile,  there  is  a choice 
between  removal  of  the  uterus,  one  or  both  ovaries  being  left, 
and  other  modes  of  rendering  sterile.  I have  several  times  chosen 
the  former  with  a favourable  result,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
contamination  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  uterus.  But  the 
opei-ation  is  I'ather  more  severe,  and  there  is  not  yet  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  whether  the  mortality  is  less  or  greater.  If, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  septic  infection  of  the 
uterus  has  occurred,  hysterectomy  should  be  chosen. 

Pre_gnaucy  has  occurred  notwithstanding  the  tying  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  even  the  removing  of  a portion  of  them.  But 
it  appears  to  be  a fairly  certain  method  to  place  two  ligatures  on 
each  tube,  remove  a piece  of  the  tube  between  them,  and  then 
cut  out  in  conical  shape  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  piece  of 
tube  left  attached  to  the  uterus,  and  close  the  orifice  by  a suture. 

After-treatment. — The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  that 
after  abdominal  section  in  general.  The  patient  is  kept  on  her 
back,  a pillow  being  placed  under  the  knees,  and  perfect  quiet  is 
maintained.  No  more  morphia  should  be  given  than  necessary, 
since  it  tends  to  promote  abdominal  distension,  but  a sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  a quarter  of  a grain  the  first  night  or 
two,  to  secure  sleep,  is  generally  advisable.  The  catheter  should 
be  used  if  required,  but  if  the  patient  can  pass  urine  herself  it  is 
better. 

I or  about  twenty  hours  after  the  operation  nothing  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth  except  hot  water,  one  or  two  ounces  at  a 
time.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  food  may  be  commenced,  at  first 
only  about  an  ounce  every  hour.  Milk  and  barley  water,  equal 
parts,  may  be  given  at  first,  or,  if  this  does  not  suit,  Benger’s  or 
Neave’s  food,  made  thin,  or  peptonised  milk.  After  three  days 
tea,  custard,  jellies,  junkets,  or  bread  and  milk  may  be  given,  and 
fish  commenced  after  four  or  five  days.  If  there  is  shock  or 
excessive  ha;morrhage  at  the  operation  a quart  of  normal  saline 
solution  should  be  injected  per  rectum  before  tlie  patient  has 
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recovered  from  the  anaesthetic.  Tn  case  of  thirst  a jjint  of  warm 
water  with  a saltspoonful  of  salt  may  be  given  occasionally  by 
enema.  In  case  of  prolonged  vomiting  nutrient  enemata  should 
be  given.  In  many  cases  the  patient  is  able  to  suckle  her  infant, 
and  the  lactation  aids  the  contraction  and  involution  of  the 
nterus.  In  general  the  patient  may  leave  her  bed  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks.  Vaginal  douches  are  not  essential  after  the  operation 
if  the  patient  is  doing  well,  especi.ally  if  the  vulva  is  kept  occluded 
by  sterilised  pads.  In  case  of  offensive  discharge  from  retention 
of  clots  in  the  uterus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  wash  out  the  uterus 
with  a Budin’s  double-action  catheter  (Fig.  84,  p.  449).  In 
general  the  lochial  discharge  is  less  abundant  than  the  average. 
If  douches  are  used  at  all,  one  of  the  least  poisonous  antiseptics, 
such  as  chinosol  I in  500,  creolin  1 in  100,  or  Tr.  lodi  3ii  ad  Oj. 
should  be  used  witli  boiled  water,  and  the  douches  should  be  given 
by  means  of  an  irrigator  only  slightly  elevated. 

Post-mortem  Csesarian  section. — When  a pregnant  patient 
dies,  and  the  child  is  living  and  viable,  it  is  right  for  the 
j)liysician,  with  the  permission  of  the  friends,  to  perform  Cscsarian 
section,  in  order  to  save  the  child.  Thci'e  are  mythical  stories  of 
children  having  been  saved  in  this  way  hours  after  the  mother’s 
death.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  child  does  not  remain 
capable  of  resuscitation  for  many  minutes  after  her  death.  After 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  it  is  probably  useless  to  perform  the 
operation.  If,  therefore,  it  is  to  bo  of  any  avail,  the  practitioner 
must  bo  jjrcsent  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  lie  should  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  friends  beforehand.  He  must  also  operate  with 
whatever  instruments  he  has  on  the  spot.  A penknife  or  razor 
has  been  used  in  the  absence  of  more  convenient  implements. 
4'hc  incisions  and  mode  of  extraction  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary 
Cie.sarian  section.  The  child,  if  alive  at  all,  will  probably  have  to 
be  restored  by  artilicial  respiration.  If  death  takes  place  during 
labour,  when  tlie  os  is  already  fairly  dilated,  it  will  be  preferable 
to  extract  the  child  rapidly  by  version  or  forceps. 


PoRRo’s  Operation. 

In  Porro’s  operation,  the  main  part  of  the  uterus  is  removed, 
and  the  danger  of  having  a uterine  wound  communicating  with 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  thus  avoided. 

Porro,  of  Pavia,  having  devised  his  method,  and  tested  B by 
successful  experiments  on  animals,  carried  it  out  first  in  1876  on 
a ]iatient  having  rachitic  pelvis  with  a conjugate  diameter  of 
1^  inch.  'I’liis  patient  recovered  ; and  for  some  time,  a consider- 
aldc  number  of  I’orro  operations  were  performed,  especially  in 
Italy  and  Oermany.  'I’lic  term  Porro’s  operation  is  now  often 
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extended  to  the  more  modern  variety  of  supra-vaginal  hysterec- 
tomy, in  which  the  pedicle  is  dropped  within  the  pelvis.  The 
oi’iginal  Porro  operation  will  first  be  described. 

Porro’s  operation  with  external  fixation  of  pedicle. — The 
steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  as  in  ordinary  Csesarian  section 


Fig.  302. — Kojberle's  serre-nceud. 


Fig.  303. — Guarded  piu 
for  fi.ving  stump  of 
uterus  in  abdominal 
wound. 


up  to  the  incision  in  the  uterus.  It  is  of  little  consetptence  in 
what  direction  this  incision  is  made,  since  it  is  to  be  removed  with 
the  uterus.  If,  therefore,  it  is  concluded  that  the  placenta  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  wall,  the  uterus  may  be  first  turned  out, 
and  an  incision  on  the  posterior  wall,  or  Fritsch’s  fundal  incision, 
made.  As  soon  as  the  foetus  is  removed,  hajmorrhage  from  the 
uterine  wound  should  be  temporarily  chocked  by  an  clastic 
ligature.  'I’lie  placenta  may  then  Ije  left  in  the  uterus,  and  the 
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remaining  steps  of  the  operation  carried  out  deliberately  without 
hsemorrhage. 

The  rest  of  tlie  operation  is  similar  to  the  method  of  hysterectomy, 
which  was  formerly  the  favourite  one  for  the  removal  of  the 
iiterus  enlarged  by  fibroid  tumour,  the  cervix  being  clamped  as  a 
pedicle  in  the  abdominal  wall.  The  uterus  is  drawn  out  through 
the  abdominal  wound,  the  intestines  being  kept  back  by  an  assis- 
tant, and  covei’cd  with  a large  Hat  sponge  or  sterilised  pad.  A 
Kocberlc’s  serre-ncoud  (Fig.  302),.  an  instrument  like  a short 
dcraseur,  is  fitted  with  a loop  of  thick  soft  iron  wire,  or  what  is 
better,  with  a wire  of  “ delta  metal,”  one  end  of  the  loop  fixed  to 
the  moving  button,  the  other  end  free.  This  loop  is  passed  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  broad 
ligaments,  so  that  it  passes  below  the  lower  end  of  the  uterine 
incision.  It  is  ])referable,  if  possible,  to  leave  one  or  both  ovaries, 
in  order  to  do  this,  a ligature  may  be  placed  upon  the  ovarian 
artery  above  tlie  ovary,  and  the  broad  ligament  divided  above  the 
ligature,  a clamp  being  jilaced  on  the  distal  part  of  the  vessel.  The 
free  end  of  the  loop  is  now  seized  with  a pair  of  pliers,  drawn  up 
pretty  tightly  and  twisted  round  the  button.  'I’he  screw  of  the 
serre-noeud  is  then  turned  till  the  wire  is  tight  enough  to  stop 
luemorrhage,  but  not  tight  enough  to  cut  the  tissues.  The  uterus 
is  tlien  cut  away  about  an  inch  above  the  loop.  If  there  is  any 
bleeding  at  tliis  time  from  the  stump,  a little  further  tightening 
of  the  serre-noeud  will  stop  it.  It  is  important  for  success  that 
the  circulation  beyond  the  loop  should  be  completely  cut  off. 

The  stumj)  of  the  uterus  has  next  to  be  fixed  a pedicle  in  the 
lower  angle  of  tlie  abdominal  wound.  Two  guarded  pins  (Fig.  303) 
are  passed  transversely  through  the  pedicle  just  above  tlie  loop  of 
wire,  so  that  the  ends  lie  on  the  abdominal  walls,  and  keep  the  cut 
surface  of  the  jicdicle  outside,  the  wire  looj)  lying  in  a depression 
just  below  the  pins.  These  pins,  like  the  wires,  are  now  made  of 
delta  metal,  which  does  not  rust  or  corrode.  Large  strong  hare-lip 
pins  might  be  used,  in  the  absence  of  pins  specially  constructed. 
4'he  abdominal  sutures  are  then  applied  in  the  usual  way  above 
the  pedicle,  special  care  being  taken  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
lowest  suture,  so  that  it  may  bring  the  cut  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
into  contact  with  the  pedicle  of  the  uterus  all  round,  and  with 
each  other  immediately  above  the  stump.  At  this  spot  a buried 
suture  of  fine  silk  may  be  used,  uniting  the  two  edges  of  parietal 
peritoneum  to  the  pedicle  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  wire.  It  is 
well  to  place  also  one  suture  in  the  angle  of  the  wound  below  the 
pedicle,  so  as  to  infold  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  there  also. 

In  the  absence  of  the  serre-noeud,  the  operation  may  be  cai’i'ied 
out  effectively  by  the  permanent  use  of  the  elastic  ligature.  1 he 
ligature  is  tied  tightly  round  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
pins  are  passed  through  immedi.ately  above  the  ligature.  Knitting 
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needles  may  bo  used  for  pins,  and  ordinary  drainage  tubing  for 
elastic  ligature  ; and  thus  the  operation  may  be  performed  without 
any  special  appliances. 

Dressing  the  wound. — The  short  stem  of  the  sen-e-noeud  is 
to  be  enclosed  in  the  antiseptic  dressings.  The  layers  of  gauze 
covering  the  abdomen  may  be  slit  up  to  some  distance  from  below 
so  that  the  stem  of  the  ecraseur  passes  through  the  slit.  Then  a 
transverse  layer  of  gauze  is  laid  across  below  the  stem,  and  the 
instrument  itself  is  wrapped  round  with  strips  of  gauze.  The  key 
of  the  serre-noeud  (see  Fig.  302,  p.  747)  is  kept  at  hand,  so  that 
in  case  there  is  any  haemorrhage  from  the  stump,  the  nurse  may 
be  able  to  stop  it  at  once  by  giving  a turn  to  the  screw.  In 
other  respects,  the  dressings  are  the  same  as  for  ordinary  Ceesariaii 
section. 

After-treatment. — The  wound  should  be  looked  at  the  day 
after  operation  : and  the  serre-noeud  tightened,  if  there  is  any  sign 
of  vascularity  in  the  stump.  It  becomes  dry  and  leathery  on  the 
surface  if  circulation  is  properly  arrested.  The  strangled  portion 
of  the  pedicle  may  separate  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day, 
leaving  a depression  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Decomposition  of  the 
pedicle  will  have  begun  before  this.  As  soon  as  it  does  so,  the 
pedicle  must  be  dressed  daily  or  twice  a day,  and  may  be  dusted 
each  time  with  iodoform  or  aristol.  Any  redundant  portions  may 
be  cut  away  from  time  to  time.  For  the  first  few  days  a rather 
free  use  of  morphia  may  be  necessary,  to  relieve  pain  caused  by 
the  constriction  and  tension  of  the  stump. 


SuPKA-VAGlNAL  H YSTERECTOMY. 

The  operation  is  facilitated  by  the  Trendelenburg  position, 
especially  during  the  stage  of  stitching  up  the  peritoneum.  In  the 
absence  of  a special  table,  this  may  be  improvised  by  inverting  a 
straight-legged  chair  on  the  operating  table,  and  folding  a mattress 
over  it. 

After,  removal  of  the  foetus,  the  uterus  is  turned  out  of  the 
abdomen  and  hajmon-hage  arrested  by  an  elastic  ligature  or 
clamps  at  the  sides  of  the  uterus  compressing  the  vessels. 
Ligatures  arc  placed  on  the  ovarian  arteries,  so  as  to  preserve  one 
or  both  ovaries,  and  clamps  on  the  distal  portions  of  the  vessels. 
Ligatures  are  then  jdaced  on  the  round  ligaments,  ijiercing  also 
the  broa,d  ligaments.  The  broad  ligaments  are  now  divided 
on  both  sides,  up  to  and  including  the  round  ligaments.  Next 
the  peritoneum  is  divided  in  front  from  one  round  ligament  to 
the  other,  about  an  inch  above  the  reflection  of  the  bladder,  and 
stripped  down  with  the  bladder.  The  uterine  arteries  are  then 
found  and  ligatured,  and  the  rest  of  the  broad  ligaments  and  the 
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cervix  cut'  across.  Any  small  vessels  which  bleed  are  tied.  If 

the  cervix  is  expanded,  and  the  cut  surface  bleeds,  it  may  be 

advisable  to  arrest  bleeding  by  inverting  and  stitching  together 
the  cut  surfaces  at  the  sides,  but  a central  opening  should  be 

left  for  drainage.  The  peritoneum  is  then  stitched  together 

over  the  stump  by  a continuous  suture  of  fine  silk,  so  as 
to  isolate  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  abdominal  wound  is 
closed. 


PANrrySTERECTOMV. 

The  operation  is  the  same  as  the  last  up  to  the  stage  at  which 
the  uterine  arteries  have  been  tied.  An  assistant  then  pushes  up 
the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  with  a pair  of  forceps,  and  the  operator 
opens  the  vagina  from  the  pouch  of  Douglas  between  their  points. 


and  extends  the  incision  np  to  the  broad  ligaments.  Passing  his 
fingers  through  the  opening  as  a guide  he  strips  the  bladder  off 
the  top  of  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  opens  the  anterior  vaginal 
fornix  from  above,  extending  this  incision  also  as  far  as  the  broad 
ligaments.  A thin  Doyen’s  clamp  is  placed  temporarily  upon  each 
broad  ligament  anrl  the  uterus  cut  away.  Tlie  clamps  are  first 
relaxed  to  allow  the  tying  of  any  cervical  arteries  which  bleed, 
and  then  removed.  Finally  a plug  of  iodoform  gauze  is  passed 
from  the  abdomen  into  the  vagina,  and  the  peritoneal  edges 
united  over  the  plug. 

The  uterus  may  also  be  removed  by  Doyen’s  method  of  f>an- 
hysterectomy.  In  this  operation,  the  uterus  is  drawn  forward 
over  the  pubes,  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  is  first  opened,  then 
the  bladder  is  stripped  from  the  uterus  from  below  upwards,  d’he 
uterus  is  then  separated  from  below  upwards  by  incisions  which 
keep  very  close  to  the  uterine  wall.  The  cervical  vessels  are 
tied  separately,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  broad  ligaments  are 

* For  a full  description,  with  illustrations,  of  this  and  the  other  varieties  of 
hysterectomy,  see  the  Author’s  Diseases  of  Women. 
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transfixed  and  tied  as  pedicles.  The  peritoneum  is  closed  by  a 
purse-string  suture,  and  the  vagina  plugged  below. 

Choice  of  operation. — In  general  the  conservative  Sanger 
Cjesarian  section  is  to  be  preferred.  Tlie  uterus  should  be  removed 
in  cases  of  fibroid  tumour  or  removable  cancer,  or  if  it  refuses  to 
contract  after  exhaustion  from  prolonged  labour,  or  if  it  has  been 
damaged  in  attempts  to  extract  through  the  pelvis,  especially  if  it 
is  likely  that  septic  infection  has  been  conveyed.  Panhysterectomy 
is  only  called  for  if  the  cervix  is  much  damaged  or  infected  by 
sepsis,  or  in  cases  of  removable  cancer,  or  fibroid  tumour  of  the 
cervix.  In  general  supra-vaginal  hysterectomy  is  preferable. 
The  original  Porro’s  operation  has  the  disadvantages  that  the 
sloughing  of  the  pedicle  leads  to  a slower  convalescence,  and  a 
weak  point  left  in  the  abdominal  wall ; and  the  intra-pelvic  treat- 
ment of  the  pedicle  now  gives  a less  mortality.  The  original 
operation  may  be  chosen  if  the  operator  is  inexperienced  in 
abdominal  surgery,  since  it  can  be  performed  more  easily  and 
quickly.  It  may  also  be  chosen  in  cases  of  irremovable  cancer  of 
the  cervix,  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  to  the  patient  by  shutting- 
off  the  peritoneal  cavity  from  the  uterine  wound,  which  is  apt  to 
be  contaminated  by  septic  infection  from  the  cancer. 


Vaginal  CiESARiAN  Section. 

This  title  is  given  to  an  operation  introduced  by  Diibrssen. 
The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  The  cervix  is 
drawn  down  by  vulsella,  and  a longitudinal  incision  is  made  in 
front  of  the  cervix  through  the  vaginal  wall  at  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  The  bladder  and  peritoneum  are  stripped  from  the  front 
of  the  cervix  in  an  upward  direction.  The  cervix  is  then  divided 
anteriorly  by  a sagittal  incision  with  scissors  up  to,  and  if 
necessary  beyond,  the  level  of  the  internal  os.  If  this  incision 
does  not  give  space  enough  for  extraction,  a crescentic  incision  is 
made  behind  the  cervix,  as  for  vaginal  hysterectomy.  The  peri- 
toneum of  the  pouch  of  Douglas  is  sti-ipped  upward,  and  the 
posterior  lip  of  the  cervix  is  also  divided  by  a sagittal  incision 
extended  upward  as  far  as  necessary  above  the  internal  os.  If  the 
cervical  canal  or  external  os  is  undilated  to  begin  with,  the  two 
incisions  together  must  give  a length  of  at  least  4|  inches,  to 
allow  the  extraction  of  a full-sized  foetus.  It  may  be  necessary 
also  to  make  incisions  in  the  vagina,  and  through  the  perineum 
toward  the  ischial  fossa,  to  gain  sufficient  space  if  labour  has  not 
commenced.  The  foetus  is  extracted  by  forceps  or  version,  and 
the  incisions  in  the  uterus  are  united  by  sutures  of  ehromic  cat- 
gut. The  incision  in  the  vaginal  wall  is  also  united  by  sutures,  a 
small  opening  for  drainage  being  left  in  front  of  the  cervix.  In 
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the  case  of  cancer  of  the  cervix,  the  uterus  may  be  removed  l)y 
vaginal  hysterectomy,  after  extraction  of  the  foetus.  In  1900, 
22  operations  with  5 deaths,  performed  chiefly  on  accoimt  of 
cancer  or  eclampsia,  were  collected  by  Diihrssen. 

The  operation  is  indicated  in  some  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix. 
It  may  also  be  adopted  if  the  condition  of  the  mother  very  urgently 
requires  rapid  delivery  in  eclampsia  or  in  accidental  haemorrhage 
after  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  Bossi’s  or  Frommer’s  dilator 
is  not  available.  Some  would  also  choose  it  in  preference  to 
dilatation  if  the  cervical  canal  is  intact  and  very  rigid,  especially  if 
pregnancy  has  not  reached  seven  months. 


Symphysiotomy. 

History. — The  first  recorded  case  of  symphysiotomy  was 
jierformed  by  Jean  Claude  de  la  Courvee  in  1644.  A better 
known  case  was  one  in  which  the  operation  was  performed  by 
Sigault  and  Le  Roy  in  1777.  The  result  was  not  very  satis- 
factory : for  a vesical  fistula  formed,  and  the  bones  did  not 
unite.  The  operation  did  not  therefore  find  general  favour, 
but  Italian  operators  continued  to  perform  it  from  time  to 
time.  Rotween  1777  and  1846,  65  cases  were  recorded  in 
Italy,  with  a maternal  mortality  of  32'4  per  cent,  and  a foetal 
mortality  of  64  jjer  cent.  It  was  taken  up  more  actively  in 
Italy  in  1866,  chiefly  by  Morisani  and  Novi  of  Naples.  From 
1866  to  1881,  50  cases  were  recorded,  with  a maternal  mortality 
of  20  per  cent,  and  a foetal  mortality  of  18  per  cent.  Between 
1881  and  1885,  however,  the  maternal  mortality  increased  to  44 
jier  cent.  Of  late  years  the  mortality  has  greatly  diminished, 
probably  in  consequence  of  antiseptic  improvements  in  siu’gery. 
52  more  recent  Italian  cases,  up  to  1893,  gave  a maternal  mortality 
pf  2 per  cent,  and  a fmtal  mortality  of  13'4  per  cent.’* 

Since  1891  the  operation  has  been  warmly  advocated  by  Pinai’d 
of  Baris,  and  a considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  performed 
in  various  countries.  According  to  Harris,  out  of  233  operations 
performed  in  various  countries  in  1892 — 1893,  the  maternal 
mortality  was  IFl  percent.,  the  foetal  mortality  2 2 -7  per  cent. 
Of  these,  very  few  were  performed  in  Britain,  the  majority  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  The  most  recent  statistics  show  a 
maternal  mortality  of  about  12  per  cent,  (see  p.  593),  rather 
greater  than  that  of  Caesarian  section  ; and  the  risk  to  the  cliild 
is  also  greater,  for  Caesarian  section,  performed  at  an  early  stage  of 
labour,  is  almost  certain  to  save  the  child. 

The  disfavour  with  which  the  operation  was  at  first  received  is 
explained  by  the  unfavourable  residts  of  the  earlier  cases,  as 

* See  Iliirris,  Aniericaii  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  Marcli,  189.3. 
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regards  children  no  less  than  as  regards  mothers.  It  also 
appeared  theoretically  that,  in  a flattened  pelvis,  but  little 
increase  of  the  sacro-pubic  diameter  could  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  symphysis.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  field  of 
the  operation  is  in  moderate,  not  in  extreme,  contractions  of  the 
conjugate ; and  that,  in  the  puerperal  pelvis,  owing  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  joints,  a wider  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  can  be 
safely  obtained  than  appeared  probable  a priori,  or  than  would 
be  possible  apart  from  pregnancy.  Thus  the  central  mass  of  the 


head  passes  in  the  gap  between  the  separated  pubic  bones,  and 
does  not  enter  even  the  enlarged  sacro-pubic  diameters  at  all,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  305. 

Indications  for  the  operation. — It  appears  that  the  smallest 
conjugate  for  which  the  operation  can  reasonably  be  recommended 
is  about  inches  (7  cm.) ; although  Pinard  considers  it  available, 
in  the  simple  flat  pelvis,  clown  to  2|-  inches,  and  1 have  myself  per- 
formed it  successfully,  tliough  with  considerable  laceration  of 
vagina,  with  a conjugate  of  2i  inches.  In  Fig.  305  is  shown  the 
effect  of  the  'operation  in  a flattened  pelvis  with  slight  general 
contraction,  the  conjugate  being  2f  inches.  Allowing  ^ incli  for 
soft  parts,  a circle  of  3|  inches  diameter  will  generally  be  reejuired 
for  the  passage  of  a full-sized  fcetal  head.  The  corresponding 
separation  of  the  pubic  bones,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  is  fully 

«.  3 c 


Fig.  305. — Separation  of  bones  in  symijhysiotoniy 
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2f  inches,  and  the  bones  must  also  be  separated  at  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  sacro-iliac  joints  to  the  extent  of  at  least  inch. 

The  improved  results  of  Ca3sarian  section  render  that  operation 
preferable  as  a first  choice,  when  preparations  are  made  for 
operation  before  labour.  Cnesarian  section  has  also  the  advantage 
that  it  allows  the  patient,  if  she  desires  it,  to  be  rendered  sterile 
in  future,  and  free  from  the  risks  of  future  labours. 

Symphysiotomy  may  be  performed  in  the  interest  of  the  child 
in  slight  or  moderate  pelvic  contractions  when  labmir  has  already 
been  prolonged,  and  attempts  to  extract  by  forceps  have  been 
made  and  failed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  risk  is  likely  to 
be  less  than  that  of  Cicsarian  section.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
undertaken  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  septic  infection  has 
already  occurred.  It  may  also  be  performed  in  the  interest  of  the 
motlier  wlien  craniotomy  has  been  performed  and  extraction  of 
the  child  ])roves  very  ditticult. 

According  to  I'inard,  if  the  pubic  bones  iU’c  separated  6 cm.  (2f 
inches),  tlie  distances  from  tlic  sacral  promontory  to  their  ends  are 
increased  15  mm.,  and  the  total  gain,  by  the  projection  of  the  head 
tlirough  the  gap,  is  22  mm.,  or  | inch.  Biermer*  found,  by 
experiments  on  puerperal  j)elves,  that  separation  of  the  pelvic  bones 
to  distances  varying  from  7 to  9 cm.  caused  laxation  of  the  sacro- 
iliac joints.  (Jaution  must  therefore  be  used  in  carrying  the 
separation  beyond  0 cm.  Biermer  also  gives  the  following  table, 
founded  )ij)on  similar  experiments.  It  will  be  seen  that  he 
estimates  the  gain  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  lower  than 
I’inard.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  gain  in  the  transverse  diameter 
is  much  more  marked,  and  that  therefore  the  operation  is  specially 
suited  for  generally  contracted  pelves,  in  which  the  transvei’se 
diameter  forms  a main  part  of  the  difficulty. 
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The  operation  appears  to  be  followed  by  less  inconvenience  in 
multipara)  than  in  primipara),  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  soft 
parts  in  the  latter.  Thus  Caruso  reports  22  cases,  in  which  all 
the  mothers  recovered,  and  20  children  were  born  alive.  Of  12 
multipane  all  passed  tlirough  a normal  puerperium.  Of  the  10 


* Ccntralbl.  f.  (iyiuik.,  1892,  No.  fil. 
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primiparte,  8 suffered  some  pathological  complication,  and  3 of 
them  had  vesical  fistula). 

Preparations. — The  os  uteri  should  be  as  fully  as  possible 
dilated.  If  the  membranes  have  ruptured  prematurely,  and  the 
head  cannot  descend  upon  the  os  to  dilate  it,  being  arrested  above 
the  brim,  it  is  desirable  to  dilate  the  os  with  Champetier  de  Kibes’ 
or  Barnes’  dilators.  The  pubes  and  labia  majora  should  be  shaved, 
and  pubes  and  vagina  disinfected  with  perchloridc  of  mercury 
1 in  1,000.  It  is  not  a contra-indication  that  labour  has  been 
somewhat  prolonged,  provided  tliat  there  has 
been  no  septic  infection.  If  forceps  arc  tried 
first,  no  great  force  should  be  used  with  them, 
otlierwise  the  cliild’s  life  may  be  endangered. 

Instruments. — The  instruments  re([uired 
are  scalpels,  scissors,  dissecting  forceps,  pres- 
sure forceps,  curved  needles  and  needle-holder, 
sutures  of  silver  wire,  fishing  gut,  and  of 
chromicised  gut  or  fine  silk,  and  a special 
symphysiotomy  knife  (Fig.  306),  or  a blunt- 
pointed  bistoury  with  cutting  edge  to  the  end. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  also  Pinard’s  registering- 
separator  for  the  pubic  bones,  and  a chain  saw. 
d'here  should  be  three  assistants  besides  the 
anaesthetist,  one  to  assist  the  operator,  two  to 
stand  at  the  sides  of  the  patient,  and  press 
the  innominate  bones  together,  when  required. 

The  operation. — The  operator  stands  be- 
tween the  patient’s  thighs.  An  incision  is  made 
about  3 inches  long  in  the  median  line,  com- 
mencing above  the  pubes,  and  ending  just 
above  the  clitoris  or  inclined  laterally  at  the 
side  of  the  clitoris  outside  the  nympha.  Bleed- 
ing points  are  secured  by  pressure  forceps.  If 
there  is  much  venous  oozing,  as  is  often  the  Fig.  .30G.— Symphy- 
case,  a plug  of  sterilised  gauze  should  be  siotomy  knife, 
packed  into  the  wound  after  the  symphysis 
has  been  divided.  The  pyramidalis  and  recti  muscles  are  then 
separated  from  the  top  of  the  pubic  bones,  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  operator  to  pass  his  index  finger  behind  the  symphysis,  and 
protect  the  bladder  from  the  tip  of  the  knife.  The  operator  then 
seeks  for  the  symphysis  and  divides  it  from  above  downwards, 
including  the  inferior  ligament,  with  the  curved  blunt-pointed 
knife  introduced  by  (lalbiati  (Fig.  306),  or  with  a blunt-pointed 
bistoury,  keeping  tlio  finger  between  tlie  knife  and  the  bladder. 
The  Italian  operators,  however,  divide  the  symphysis  from  below 
upward.  During  the  cutting  through  the  symphysis,  a bladdei- 
sound  should  bo  held  in  the  urethra,  and  should  draw  it  somewhat 
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to  one  side,  the  opposite  side  to  that  to  which  the  cutaneous 
incision  has  been  made  to  incline  at  its  lower  part.  As  soon  as 
the  division  is  complete,  the  bones  generally  spring  apart  suddenly 
to  a distance  of  f — 1 inch. 

Occasionally  operators  have  failed  to  divide  the  symphysis 
with  a knife,  and  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a chain 
saw.  This  has  probably  been  due,  not  to  anchylosis,  but  to  the 
oi)crator  failing  to  find  the  symphysis,  which  is  often  not  exactly 
in  the  middle  line. 


When  the  symphysis 


registering 


has  been  divided,  Pinard’s 
separator  (Fig.  307)  may  be  introduced" 
to  aid  the  separation,  and  indicate  its 
amount.  P.y  eversion  of  thighs,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  traction  u])on  the  ilia, 
a separation  of  at  least  4 cm.  (1|  inch) 
should  be  obtained,  before  traction  is 
commenced.  4'he  separation  of  the 
bones  is  increased  if  the  j)atient  is  placed 
in  Walchcr’s  position  (see  p.  065),  with 
the  legs  hanging  vertically ; and  this 
})Osition  also  adds  to  the  increase  of 
s])aco  at  the  pelvic  brim. 

4'he  foetus  should  then  be  extracted 
by  forceps,  axis-traction  forceps  being 
the  best  for  the  ])urpose.  It  is  advisable 
to  rotate  the  head  if  possible,  so  that 
it  is  extracted  with  its  long  diameter 
transverse,  not  antero-])osterior.  If  the 
indicator  shows  that  the  separation  of 
the  pubic  bones  reaches  0 cm.,  the 
assistants  should  support  the  ilia  at 
each  side.  1 f the  head  descends  covered 
by  the  cervix,  ample  time  should  be 
allowed,  and  the  rim  of  the  cervix  pushed  back  by  the  fingers. 
After  the  head  has  passed  the  brim,  the  assistants  should  press  the 
ilia  together,  and  endeavour  to  diminish  the  separation.  Other- 
wise the  anterior  part  of  the  vagina,  unsupported  by  the  bones,  is 
apt  to  tear  into  the  wound.  Care  should  be  taken  to  draw  well 
downward  toward  the  perineum,  even  at  some  risk  of  laceration 
to  that  structure,  and  not  carry  the  handles  of  the  forcej)S  so  much 
forward  as  in  ordinary  forceps  extraction. 

Four  deep  silver  sutures  shoidd  bo  used  to  unite  the  tissues  in 
front  of  the  pubes,  including  the  dense  tissue  close  to  the  bone. 

I have  drilled  the  bones  and  wired  them  together  with  thick  silver 
wire,  in  order  to  secure  perfectly  close  union  without  further 
trouble,  but  operators  have  not  generally  adopted  this  ])lan.  The 
rust  of  the  womirl  may  be  closed  by  fishing-gut  sutures.  Any 


Kig.  307. — Piimnl’s  I'egister- 
ing  so]jaralor  for  syinpliy- 
Kiotoiiiy. 
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laceration  of  vagina,  hladdei’,  or  urethra  must  also  he  closed  by 
fishing-gut  or  silver  wire.  A firm  belt,  if  possible  a canvas  belt 
with  buckles,  is  placed  round  the  pelvis,  the  sutures  are  removed 
at  the  end  of  a week,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  at  least  three 
weeks.  After  the  operation,  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  washed 
out  with  perchloride  of  mercury  1 in  2,000.  The  same  or  a weaker 
solution  is  used  as  a vaginal  douche  twice  a day.  Pinard  uses  a 
tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  in  the  vagina. 

The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  laceration  of  the  vagina,  bladder 
or  urethra.  In  some  cases  suppuration  of  the  wound  has  occurred. 
Hajiuorrhage  has  sometimes  proved  troublesome,  and,  in  one  case 
at  any  rate,  has  been  fatal.  In  some  cases  the  pubic  bones  have 
remained  movable  upon  each  other,  only  loosely  united  by  fibi’ous 
tissue.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  patients  have  not  been 
much  the  worse  for  this ; but,  upon  this  subject,  there  is  not  yet 
much  experience  in  this  country.  In  general  a slight  separation 
remains,  rendering  the  pelvis  somewhat  lai’ger  than  before,  unless 
the  bones  have  been  wired. 

Subcutaneous  Symphysiotomy. — Two  operations  have  been 
described  under  the  title  of  subcutaneous  symphysiotomy.  In  the 
first,  the  clitoris  is  drawn  to  one  side,  and  the  symphysis  is  pierced 
by  a sharp-pointed  tenotomy  knife,  with  a blade  about  an  inch  long, 
passed  in  near  its  centre.  The  operator  then  divides  the  symphysis 
and  the  sub-pubic  ligament  by  cutting  upward  and  downward. 

In  the  second,  known  as  Ayres’  operation,  which  hardly  seems 
to  deserve  the  title  of  subcutaneous,  a small  incision  is  made 
opposite  the  apex  of  the  pubic  arch.  The  opei’ator  then  pushes 
in  a director  along  the  front  of  the  symphysis,  and  afterwards 
divides  the  symphysis  from  below  upward  and  outward  with  a 
blunt-pointed  bistoury. 

The  first  operation  is  a very  simple  one,  but  would  seem  to 
involve  some  risk  of  wounding  the  bladder,  or  the  formation  of  a 
luematoma.  Neither  operation  allows  the  placing  of  sutures  to 
unite  the  tissues  in  front  of  the  pubic  bones.  There  seems  to  be 
IK)  sufficient  evidence  as  yet  how  far  this  omission  may  involve 
the  risk  of  subscfiuent  lameness. 


1 . ArARO-KLVTIiOTO.M  Y.  ■' 

This  operation  consists  in  opening  the  vagina  from  above  the 
pelvic  brim  without  opening  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  extracting 
the  child  Vjy  forceps  or  version.  It  was  revived  by  Thomas  of 
New  York  in  1870,  and  was  performed  in  a few  cases,  but,  owing 
to  the  greater  success  of  tlie  modci'ii  Cajsarian  section,  it  has 
become  obsolete. 


* Derived  from  Aoirdpa,  tlic  flank  ; (KvTpou,  the  vagina. 
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AncinKXT.s  Dumxf;  Axn  after  labour. 

IvUPTURK  AXn  LaOERAI'IOX  ok  the  CiENlTAL  CaXAL. 

Laceration  nmy  take  place  at  any  part  of  the  genital  canal, 
hnt  the  most  important  varieties  are  ruptures  of  the  nterns  and 
adjacent  portion  of  the  vagina  which  involve  the  peritonenm, 
lacerations  of  the  cervix,  and  lacerations  of  the  perineum  and 
vulva. 

IlUPTUllE  OK  THE  U'i'ERUS  OR  VaGINA  INVOLVING  THE  PERI- 
TONEUM.— llnptnre  of  the  nterns  reaching  the  peritonenm  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  accidents  of  labour.  Rupture  of  the  vagina 
into  the  jionch  of  Douglas  is  closely  allied  to  it,  and  is  frequently 
combined  with  rupture  of  the  uterus  itself. 

Frequency. — 'I'hc  frequency  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  1 in  1,300  to  1 in  3,403  deliveries 
(.lolly).  In  the  (luy’s  Hospital  Charity,  when  assistance  to 
labour  was  given  very  sparingly,  forcejis  cases  being  only  about 
1 in  200  deliveries,  there  were  seven  cases  of  rnjiture  of  the 
uterus  or  vagina  in  23,.^)91  deliveries,  or  1 in  3,371,  a result 
closely  agreeing  with  that  obtained  by  .lolly  from  the  statistics 
of  782,741  labours  in  Paris.  In  the  following  ten  years,  forceps 
cases  being  1 in  93,  cases  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  were 
only  1 in  .9,098. 

Causation. — The  rupture  is  caused  by  a violent  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  which  is  unable  to  cause  .advance  of  the  foetus,  and 
proves  too  strong  for  the  resistance  of  the  thinned  jiortions  of  the 
uterus  or  the  vagina.  Among  predisposing  causes  are  we.akness 
from  malnutrition,  or  fatty  degeneration,  of  the  part  where 
rupture  takes  place,  inefiicient  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles 
•also  jiromotes  rupture,  because  the  auxiliary  forces,  tending  to 
depress  the  whole  uterus  at  e.ach  pain,  take  some  of  the  strain 
off  its  attachments  to  the  pelvis.  Laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
or  their  being  overloaded  with  fat,  is  therefore  also  a jiredisposing 
cause.  Another  important  cause  is  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  Any 
deviation  of  the  uterus  from  the  axis  of  the  genital  canal  .at  the 
level  where  the  head,  or  other  presenting  part,  is  lying,  diminishes 
the  efficacy  of  the  force  in  causing  advance  of  the  fostns.  It  is 
therefore  liable  to  evoke  a more  vigorous  contraction  of  the 
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uterus  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  complete  labour. 
At  the  same  time  the  deviation  causes  a certain  proportion  of 
the  force  to  be  uselessly  expended  in  pressure  on  the  opposite 
wall  of  the  genital  canal,  and  therefore  increases  the  liability  to 
rupture  at  that  part.  Thus,  if  there  is  a deviation  of  30°,  there 
is  a useless  pressure  on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  genital  canal 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expulsive  force. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  rupture  is  preceded  by  an 
excessive  stretching  and  thinning  of  the  lower  distensible  segment 
of  the  uterus.  In  very  exceptional  cases  this  may  occur  even  in 
the  first  stage  of  labour.  Much  more  frequently,  it  happens  during 
a second  stage,  prolonged  in  consequence  of  obstruction  to  the 
advance  of  the  foetus.  As  previously  explained  (see  pp.  477,  479), 
the  strong  contractile  portion  of  the  uterus  gradually  retracts  over 
the  foetus,  the  retraction  ring  and  internal  os  uteri  become  more 
and  more  elevated,  and  the  distensible  part  of  the  uterus  becomes 
stretched  longitudinally  as  well  as  laterally,  and  thus  greatly 
thinned.  This  distensible  portion  consists  of  the  cervix,  and  of 
that  lower  segment  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  immediately  above 
the  internal  os  which  has  to  be  expanded  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  foetus.  The  most  frequent  causes  which  lead  to  the  over- 
stretching are  disproportion  between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis, 
hydrocephalus,  and  uurectified  shoulder  or  transverse  presentations. 
The  tissue  which  gives  way  may  have  been  weakened  by  the 
effects  of  pi’olonged  pressure  against  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
or  other  part  of  the  pelvic  wall.  The  risk  of  rupture  is  of  course 
increased  if  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  excessively  violent,  either 
in  consequence  of  great  sirsceptibility  of  the  patient  to  reflex 
stimulus,  or  to  the  injudicious  administration  of  ergot  or  other 
oxytocic  remedy. 

In  comparatively  rare  cases  rupture  takes  place  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  without  any  protraction  of  labour,  or  great  dispro- 
portion between  the  foetus  and  the  pelvis.  It  must  be  explained 
in  these  cases  by  a sudden  and  excessively  violent  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  probably  associated  with  some  deviation  of  its  axis, 
and  some  unusual  weakness  in  the  tissues  wliich  give  way.  I have 
met  with  two  instances  in  which  rupture  occurred  not  long  after 
the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  before  the  head  had  descended 
into  the  pelvis,  in  women  who  had  previously  borne  many  children 
without  much  difficulty.  In  one  the  accident  happened  when  the 
woman  was  straining  upon  a night-stool,  and  there  was  reas(m  to 
believe  that,  in  both,  the  uterus  was  anteverted  at  the  time.  The 
rupture  in  each  case  was  not  tlu’ough  any  over-distended  cervix, 
but  across  the  vagina,  at  its  junction  with  the  cervix.  It  is  clear 
that,  in  anteversion  of  the  uterus,  when  the  head  is  lying  above 
the  brim,  on  account  of  slight  pelvic  contraction,  especiallv  when 
there  is  also  a projecting  sacral  promontory,  the  uterine  force  may 
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drive  the  head,  not  downwards  into  the  pelvis,  but  against  the 
promontory.  When  rupture  takes  place,  the  head  may  be  deflected 
upwards  by  the  promontory,  and  the  whole  foetus  may  escape  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  with  the  head  uppermost. 

Rupture  may  also  be  brought  about  by  efforts  to  deliver 
artificially,  especially  by  the  attempt  to  turn  in  shoulder  pre- 
sentations long  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii,  or  by  the 
performance  of  any  obstetric  operation  without  an  adequate  amount 
of  dilatation  of  the  cervix.  The  rupture,  in  such  cases,  may  be  a 
longitudinal  rent  extending  from  the  edge  of  the  cervix  into  the 
uterus,  or  may  take  place,  like  a spontaneous  rupture,  in  the 
stretched  segment  of  the  uterus. 

Ruptures  of  the  uterus  are  more  common  in  multiparfe  than  in 
jirimipara;,  and  in  women  over  thirty  years  of  age  than  in  younger 
women.  The  reason  is  that,  in  multiparrc,  and  in  older  women, 
laxity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  deviation  of  the  uterus,  and 
ilegcncration  of  tissue  arc  more  likely  to  exist.  According  to 
Handl,  only  1 1 per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  rupture  occur  in  primiparsc. 

In  IGO  cases  of  rupture  of  uterus  collected  by  Merz,*  43’6  per 
cent,  were  due  to  contracted  pelvis,  16'2  per  cent,  to  neglected 
transverse  presentations,  13d  per  cent,  to  operative  procedures, 

1 1 -2  per  cent,  to  hydrocephalus. 

Pathological  anatomy. — Rupture  almost  always  commences 
in  the  distended  pai’t  of  the  uterine  wall,  but  it  may  extend 
upwards  to  .some  extent  from  this  into  the  body  of  the  uterus.  In 
some  exceptional  cases  rupture  may  commence  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  as  when  there  is  a weakened  portion  of  the  wall  in 
association  with  a fibroid  tumour,  or  when  the  cicatrix  of  a former 
Ufcsarian  section  gives  way.  'fhe  initial  rupture  is  neccssai’ily 
transvei'se  to  the  lino  of  greatest  tension.  Thus,  in  cases  of 
hydrocephalus  or  shoulder  presentation,  when  too  bulky  a mass 
is  forced  down  into  the  cervix,  the  line  of  rupture  is  frequently 
longitudinal.  Otherwise  it  is  more  genei'ally  transverse,  or  partly 
transverse  and  partly  longitudinal.  Rupture  may  take  place  at 
any  part  of  the  circumference,  but  is  more  frequent  posteriorly 
because  the  posterior  wall  is  most  thinned,  as  shown  in  1 ig.  88, 
p.  169.  If  anterior,  it  may  separate  the  uterus  from  the  bladder. 
Generally  it  extends  more  or  less  to  one  side,  involving  the  broad 
ligament.  Rupture  is  commoner  toward  the  left  side,  because  the 
occiput  is  more  often  directed  that  way,  and  in  shoulder  presenta- 
tion the  head  is  more  often  to  the  left  on  account  of  the  normal 
right  obliquity  of  the  uterus.  The  rupture  may  involve  the 
vagina  and  the  cervix  together.  When  the  vagina  alone  is 
implicated,  the  line  of  rupture  is  generally  transverse,  near  the 
line  of  union  witli  the  cervix. 

* “ Ziir  Iteliandlung  (ler  Uicriis  nipUir,”  An;!),  f.  (ty”.,  XhV.,  p.  181,  1894. 
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IVhen  rupture  lias  taken  place,  the  uterus  may  retract  off  the 
foetus,  expelling  the  foetus  either  partially  or  wholly  through  the 
rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  sometimes  the  placenta 
also.  This  is  more  likely  to  take  place  if  the  rupture  occurs  when 
the  head  is  still  above  the  brim.  The  placenta  may  be  expelled 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  when  the  foetus  is  delivered  through 
the  vulva,  or  the  converse  may  happen. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — If  an  extensive  rupture  takes  place 
suddenly,  the  patient  generally  feels  a sudden  acute  pain  and 
.sensation  of  tearing.  The  pains,  which  generally  have  been 
violent  up  to  that  time,  cease  suddenly  and  completely.  Gradually 
inci’easing  continuous  abdominal  pain  is  substituted  for  the 
rhythmical  pains  of  labour.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  the 
anxious  face,  prostration,  and  often  vomiting  and  pallor,  indicate 
shock  and  internal  htemorrhage.  There  is  sanguineous  dischai’ge 
from  the  vagina,  and  the  presenting  part  recedes.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  when  the  foetus  is  still  above  the  brim,  it  passes  away  out 
of  reach  through  the  rent  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  the  rupture  is  more  gradual,  being  extended  by  successive 
pains,  there  may  not  be  any  sign  making  it  obvious  exactly  when 
the  accident  has  occurred,  and  the  pains  cease  more  gradually.  In 
all  cases,  however,  when  the  rupture  is  complete,  the  pains  cease, 
there  is  hsemorrhage  from  the  vagina,  and  a rapid  pulse.  If  the 
presenting  part  is  low  in  the  pelvis,  it  may  remain  without  obvious 
recession,  but  merely  cessation  of  advance.  In  rare  cases  rupture 
has  been  found  after  spontaneous  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  having- 
taken  place  in  the  final  pain. 

Diagnosis. — A probable  diagnosis  from  the  symptoms  above 
described  is  generally  easy.  It  is  to  be  completed  by  passing  in 
the  hand  and  feeling  the  rent,  and  the  empty  uterus,  if  the  foetus 
has  escaped  into  the  abdomen.  The  outline  of  the  foetus  may  also 
be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  uterus  as  a separate 
mass.  If  the  presenting  part  still  occupies  the  vagina,  the 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  from  the  symptoms,  until  delivery  has 
been  completed. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavourable.  There 
is  so  much  shock,  and  generally  such  copious  internal  haemorrhage 
from  the  rent,  that  the  patient  often  sinks  before  there  is  any 
opportunity  for  giving  surgical  aid.  Moreover,  the  repair  of  the 
rent  is  itself  often  very  difficult.  Again,  unless  abdominal  section 
is  performed,  there  is  blood  remaining  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  mortality  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  84  to  95  per 
cent.  'I’he  cases  of  recovery  have  chiefly  been  in  patients  in  the 
counti-y.  But  the  application  of  the  pi-inciples  of  the  improved 
Caesarian  section  offers  hope  of  imjirovcd  results  in  cases  where 
the  primary  shock  and  hfcmorrhage  are  not  too  great  to  allow  of 
abdominal  section,  fl'his  hope  has  alrca(ly  been  justified  to  some 
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extent.  The  child  is  inevitably  lost  in  all  cases  in  which  it  escapes 
through  the  rupture. 

Death  sometimes  takes  place  within  a few  hours  from  hasmor- 
rhage  and  shock.  More  frequently  it  occurs  after  three  or  four 
days  from  septic  peritonitis.  The  danger  is  greater  when  the  rent 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  passage  of  the  foetus  through  it  into  the 
abdomen. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  part  of  prophylaxis  con- 
sists in  affording  timely  aid  by  forceps  or  other  means  in  all  cases 
of  obstructed  labour,  especially  when  any  contraction  of  the  pelvis 
is  discovered,  and  in  avoiding  the  administration  of  ergot  in  all 
such  cases,  'fhe  necessity  for  timely  interference  is  especially  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  pains  appear  to  be  excessively  strong, 
without  producing  any  advance  of  the  foetus.  The  patient  should 
not,  however,  bo  checked  from  bearing  down  in  such  cases,  since 
tlic  action  of  the  auxiliary  muscles  tends  to  diminish  both  the 
thinning  of  the  lower  uterine  segment  and  the  risk  of  rupture, 
as  already  explained  (see  p.  758).  In  shoulder  presentations  and 
in  hydrocei)halu8  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  of  importance. 
A useful  indication  of  danger  is  the  recognition  through  the 
abdominal  wall  in  ])rotracted  labour  of  the  transverse  line  of 
depression  at  some  heiglit  above  the  pubes  (see  p.  477).  If  tliis 
is  well  marked  and  elevated  near  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  it 
proves  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  is  dangerously  thinned. 
If  it  is  detected  in  pi'otracted  labour,  it  is  time  to  give  assistance 
of  some  sort,  but,  in  head  presentations,  version  should  be  avoided, 
or  only  attempted  with  great  caution. 

Treatment.  — If  the  child  remains  within  the  uterus,  the 
diagnosis  of  rupture  can  generally  be  made  only  from  the 
symptoms.  Rupture  being  suspected,  the  child  should  be  extracted 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  extraction  with  forceps  meets  with  any 
difficulty,  craniotomy  should  be  performed  without  hesitation, 
since  the  child  is  rarely  saved  after  rupture  has  taken  place.  The 
safest  instrument  for  extraction  afterwards  is  craniotomy  forceps, 
since  the  position  of  the  outer  blade  can  be  exactly  adjusted  by 
the  fingers,  while  the  cephalotribc  might  possibly  be  passed 
through  the  rupture,  and  injure  the  maternal  structures.  It  is 
well  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  position  throughout  the 
operation,  as  well  as  afterwards.  Air  is  then  not  so  likely  to  be 
sucked  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  respiration,  and  less  blood 
will  gravitate  into  it. 

After  extraction  of  the  child,  the  placenta  should  be  removed 
quickly,  the  hand  being  introduced  for  the  j^urpose  if  necessary, 
lest  it  should  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  it  has  already 
done  so,  it  may  be  drawn  back  through  the  rent,  if  this  can  be 
effected  easily  without  risk  of  injuring  the  intestines.  Otherwise 
the  presence  of  the  placenta  in  tlie  peritoneal  cavity  may  deter- 
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mine  the  balance  of  advantage  in  favour  of  performing  abdominal 
section,  and  removing  it  by  that  means. 

If  the  whole  child  has  passed  through  the  opening  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  or  even  if  the  head  has  passed  through,  no 
attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  it  back  again  through  the 
opening.  If  this  is  attempted,  the  laceration  and  bruising  are 
likely  to  be  increased.  Moreover  the  uterus,  being  more  or  less 
emptied,  will  have  retracted.  The  pelvic  space  will  therefore  be 
partly  occupied  by  the  double  thickness  of  its  thickened  wall, 
instead  of  merely  that  of  the  attenuated  wall  expanded  over  the 
foetus.  By  this  circumstance  the  difficulty  of  extraction  may  be 
gi'eatly  increased,  if  there  is  any  disproportion  between  foetus  and 
pelvis,  and  therefore  also  the  risk  of  injury. 

The  right  treatment  is  to  perform  abdominal  section,  remove  the 
foetns  and  placenta,  secure  by  clamps  or  ligatures  any  bleeding 
arteries,  wash  out  clots  and  blood  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  with 
sterilised  saline  solution,  gr.  60  ad  Oj,  and,  if  the  site  of  the 
rupture  is  accessible,  unite  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  by 
sutures.  Saline  solution  should  also  be  injected  into  a vein  if 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  operation  for  ruptured  extra-uterine 
feetation.  • 

If  possible,  the  sutures  should  be  applied  on  the  same  principle 
as  in  Sanger’s  Caesarian  section,  deep  sutures  through  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  uterus,  avoiding  the  mucosa,  or  through  the  cellular 
tissue  if  the  I’ent  involves  the  broad  ligament  or  vagina,  and 
superficial  sutures  about  twice  as  numerous  uniting  the  peritoneum, 
and  turning  in  its  edge  either  on  one  side  or  on  both.  The  former 
may  be  of  chromic  catgut  or  silk,  the  latter  of  fine  silk.  If  the 
rent  is  posterior,  as  it  usually  is,  the  uterus  should  be  turned  out 
through  the  abdominal  wound,  and  the  intestines  held  back  by 
large  sterilised  pads  or  flat  sponges,  so  as  to  allow  access  to  it,  if 
possible.  This  will  be  facilitated  by  the  Trendelenburg  position, 
which  may  be  improvised  Avith  an  inverted  chair,  as  before 
described  (p.  749).  If  the  rent  is  anterior,  it  is  comparatiA'ely 
easy  to  apply  tlie  sutures.  The  deej)  sutures  arrest  the  bleeding, 
if  they  can  be  successfully  applied. 

If  there  is  deep  laceration  of  a broad  ligament,  if  the  rent  can- 
not be  effectually  united  by  deep  sutures,  or  if  it  is  likely  that 
septic  infection  has  been  conveyed,  it  may  be  the  best  treatment 
for  a skilful  operator  to  remove'  the  uterus  by  panhysterectomy 
(see  p.  7o0),  provided  that  the  condition  of  the  patient  alloAvs 
such  an  operiition.  'I'he  operation  sliould  be  performed  in  the  most 
rapid  possilde  way.  After  ligature  of  the  ovarian  arteries,  division 
of  the  outer  part  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  separation  of  the 
bladder,  Doyen’s  clamp  may  be  applied  from  the  vagina  to  the 
loAver  halves  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  left  in  place  48  hours,  the 
vagina  being  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  without  complete  closure 
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of  the  peritoneum.  Porro’s  operation  would  be  only  suitable  for 
the  rare  cases  in  which  the  rent  occurs  in  the  fundus  alone. 

The  alternative  is  to  pack  the  rent  with  iodoform  gauze,  so  as 
to  arrest  bleeding,  bringing  the  end  out  through  the  vagina.  In 
some  cases  the  opposite  end  of  the  strip  has  been  brought  out  also 
at  the  lower  angle  of  the  abdominal  wound.  It  is  advisable  to 
pack  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  with  another  strip  of 
gauze.  Idle  gauze  may  be  renewed  at  about  48  hours’  interval,  or 
the  first  ])lug  may  be  left  up  to  three  days,  if  the  patient  is 
doing  well. 

In  cases  of  rupture  in  which  the  child  has  not  passed  through 
the  rent,  the  prognosis  is  much  more  favourable,  because  the 
extent  of  laceration,  hromorrhage,  and  shock  are  likely  to  be  less. 
'I'he  question  has  to  he  considered  whether  abdominal  section  should 
he  performed  with  the  object  of  sewing  up  the  rent,  and  cleansing 
the  ])critoneal  cavity.  This  may  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
whether  the  position  of  the  rent  is  such  that  it  can  easily  be 
reached  from  the  abdomen  for  the  application  of  sutures,  as,  for 
instance,  when  it  is  limited  to  the  fundus  uteri.  In  general,  pro- 
vided that  no  manipulations  have  been  carried  out  likely  to 
extend  the  rent,  or  carry  septic  fluid  into  the  • j)eritoneum,  it 
a])[)ears  ])i'efcrable  to  limit  the  treatment  to  the  application  of 
a ])lug  for  arrest  of  luemorrhage  and  vaginal  drainage.  The 
abdominal  cavity  may  first  be  washed  out  witli  sterilised  saline 
solution,  by  means  of  a Budin’s  catheter  passed  through  the  rent, 
the  patient  being  in  the  dorsal  [msition.  If  any  bleeding  arteries 
can  be  seen  from  the  vagina,  where  the  rent  enters  the  broad  liga- 
ment, they  should  he  secured  by  pressure  forceps.  The  plug  is 
then  placed  so  that  it  reaches  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  ari'ests 
haemorrhage  by  jjrcssure  on  the  sides  of  the  rent,  while  the  end  is 
brought  outside  the  vulva  to  act  as  a drain.  If  iodoform  or  other 
antiseptic  gauze  is  msed,  it  may  be  left  \nitouched  for  from  forty- 
eight  to  sixty  hours,  if  the  [)atient  is  doing  well,  and  afterwards 
renewed  daily.  'I’lie  vagina  may  be  swabbed  out,  when  the  plug 
is  changed,  by  solution  of  formalin  (m.  20  ad  Uj)  ; but  it  is  better 
not  to  use  douches  for  the  first  five  or  six  days. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  rent  involves  chiefly  the  vagina  and 
broad  ligaments,  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  from  the  vagina  deep 
sutures  to  arrest  hmmorrhage  by  uniting  the  main  part  of  the  torn 
surfaces,  leaving  a space  for  draifiage  from  Douglas’s  pouch. 

After-treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  constantly  on 
her  back,  as  after  ovariotomy  or  Ctesarian  section,  and  the  bladder 
emptied  by  catheter.  After  six  or  seven  days,  douches  of  a non- 
poisonous  antisc])tic,  such  as  chinosol,  1 in  500,  may  bo  used, 
especially  if  there  is  any  decomposition  of  the  lochial  dischaige, 
the  irrigator  being  only  raised  very  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
vagina. 
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Incomplete  Rupture  of  the  Uterus. — There  are  two  varieties 
of  incomplete  rapture  of  the  uterus.  In  the  first,  the  muscular 
wall  is  torn,  while  the  peritoneum  remains  intact  ; in  the  second, 
the  peritoneum  is  torn,  while  the  main  portion  of  the  muscular 
wall  does  not  yield.  Incomplete  rupture  of  the  muscular  wall 
takes  place  chiefly  at  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  where  the  peritoneum 
is  not  in  such  close  contact  with  the  muscle.  It  is  hardly  possible 
for  it  to  occur  at  the  front  or  back  of  the  uterus,  except  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  wall,  betw-een  uterus  and  bladder.  It  is  much 
less  common  than  complete  rupture.  I'he  peritoneum  becomes 
detached  over  a considerable  surface,  and  blood  is  poured  out 
beneath  it,  forming  a hmmatoma,  especially  when  the  site  of  the 
rupture  is  between  uterus  and  bladder.  In  some  cases  of  complete 
rupture  a similar  detachment  of  peritoneum  and  eft’usion  of  blood 
are  formed,  showing  that  an  incomplete  rupture  had  preceded  the 
complete.  A less  severe  degree  of  internal  rupture,  not  dividing 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  muscular  wall,  may  be  produced  at  the 
internal  os  by  efforts  to  deliver  rapidly,  before  the  internal  os  has 
fully  expanded. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  incomplete  rupture  are  much 
less  marked  than  those  of  complete,  and  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult.  The  pains  generally  continue,  although  they  may  become 
less  efficient.  The  chief  symptoms  ai’e  acceleration  of  pulse  and 
hscmorrhage.  Little  or  no  blood,  however,  may  escape  externally, 
if  the  presenting  part  prevents  its  exit.  A sign  which  has  been 
observed  in  some  cases  is  that  of  emphysema  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  uterus,  or  extending  to  the  iliac  fossa,  and  even  to  more 
distant  parts.  The  air  may  find  entry  from  the  vagina,  or  there 
may  be  gas  arising  from  decomjjosition  of  the  foetus,  or  the  bacillus 
capsulatus  aerogenes  may  have  infected  the  cellular  tissue.  Cases 
in  which  emphysema  has  been  noted  have  generally  ended  fatally. 

Prognosis. — Although  the  accident  appears  much  less  severe 
than  that  in  which  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened,  the 
mortality  of  recorded  cases  has  been  high.  Death  has  often 
occun-ed  from  septic  peritonitis,  or  cellulitis  spreading  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  blood-clot. 

Treatment. — If  the  accident  is  suspected,  delivery  should  be 
effected  rapidly  as  in  the  case  of  complete  rupture.  Hmmorrhage 
can  generally  be  arrested  by  securing  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
after  removal  of  the  placenta,  and  packing  any  lacerated  cavity  in 
the  broad  ligament  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  after-treatment 
consists  chiefly  in  ju'cscrving  the  discharge  from  decomposition,  by 
frequent  syringing  with  antisci)tic  solutions  and  use  of  iodoform 
pessaries. 

Rupture  of  the  Peritoneal  Covering  of  the  Icterus.— -'I'he 
second  variety  of  incomplete  rujiture  has  been  described  in  a few 
cases  in  which  death  has  occurred  from  luemorrhage  or  shock,  or 
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from  subsequent  peritonitis.  Cases  not  ending  fatally  would 
probably  escape  recognition. 

Perkoratiox  Ob'  THE  Uterus. — Localised  intiammation  and 
sloughing  of  the  uterine  wall  may  bo  produced  by  prolonged  pres- 
sure between  some  projecting  part  of  the  pelvis  and  the  presenting 
part  of  the  foetus,  especially  when  the  head  is  presenting.  The 
bony  prominence  most  likely  to  cause  this  effect  is  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  in  a flattened  pelvis.  In  protracted  labour, 
especiall}'  when  the  head  is  arrested  above  the  brim,  tl>e  internal 
os  may  be  so  much  elevated  by  retraction  of  the  uterus,  that  the 
saci’al  ])romontory  corresponds  to  a portion  of  the  cervix,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  tlie  thinned  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.  In  the  more 
rare  case  in  wliich  there  are  projecting  spines  or  bony  proniinenees 
at  other  parts  of  the  [)olvi.s,  as  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  these  also 
may  cause  a similar  local  lesion  in  the  uterus.  Sloughing,  especially 
at  the  site  of  the  sacral  ]iromontory,  is  most  commonly  due  to 
))rolongcd  pressure,  when  labour  has  been  left  too  long  unassisted. 
It  may  also  result  from  injury  in  very  difficult  instrumental 
delivery,  or  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  instruments,  or  the 
unskilful  use  of  instruments. 

'I'he  portion  of  the  uterine  wall  which  sloughs  may  give  way  and 
form  a rounded  or  funnel-shaped  perforation  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  ; or  its  inner  or  outer  portion  may  alone  give  way,  not  pro- 
ducing a complete  perftration.  In  sloughs  on  the  anterior  wall, 
the  peritoneal  cavity  is  not  usually  reached,  but  only  the  cellular 
tissue  in  front  of  the  uterus.  As  in  the  case  of  sloughs  causing 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  the  pei'foration  generally  does  not  take  place 
before,  or  at  the  time  of,  delivery,  but  after  an  interval  of  some 
days.  It  is  not  so  fatal  as  rupture  of  the  uterus,  because  peritoneal 
adhesions  may  have  meantime  formed  around  it.  It  may,  however, 
set  up  general  [)critonitis,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  death  after 
difficult  laboui'. 

Lacerations  oe  the  VaoinaIj  Portion  op  the  Cervix. — • 
.Slight  superficial  lacerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  edge 
of  the  os  are  almost  inevitable  in  labour.  Deeper  lacerations  are  of 
common  occurrence.  These  may  extend  either  partially  or  wholly 
up  to  the  vaginal  reflection,  or  may  even  reach  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  vagina  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  It  is  very  rare 
for  lacerations  commencing  at  the  edge  of  the  cervix  to  extend  up 
to  the  internal  os,  but  rents  caused  by  forcible  delivery  with  an 
undilated  cervix  may  possibly  do  ^o.  They  then  virtually  become 
incomplete  or  complete  ruptures  of  the  uterus,  as  the  case  may  be. 

fl'ransvcrse  lacerations,  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  os,  arc  much 
more  rare.  Such  a laceration  may  be  produced  by  pressure  of  the 
advancing  head,  when  there  is  deviation  of  the  os  uteri  to  one 
side  ; or  the  anterior  liji,  compressed  between  the  occiput  and  the 
pubes,  may  become  injured  and  inflamed,  ami  may  give  way  in 
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the  form  of  a transverse  laceration.  Cases  have  even  been 
recorded  in  which,  when  the  os  is  very  rigid,  such  a laceration  has 
extended  all  tlie  way  round,  and  separated  the  edge  of  the  cervix 
in  the  form  of  a ring.  This  constitutes  an  annular  laceration. 

Causation.— Laceration  results  from  rigidity  of  the  cervix, 
combined  either  with  activity  of  the  expelling  forces,  or  artificial 
extraction.  The  rigidity  may  either  be  due  to  a previous  inflam- 
mation or  hyperplasia  of  the  cervix,  or  to  labour  occurring  for 
the  first  time  late  in  life.  Premature  rupture  of  the  membranes 
greatly  predisposes  to  laceration,  through  the  failure  of  the  natural 
mechanism  for  gradual  dilatation.  The  lacerating  force  may  be 
the  natural  expulsive  power,  or  that  expended  in  delivery  by 
forceps,  or  traction  in  pelvic  presentations  or  after  version. 

Symptoms  and  results; — There  is  generally  no  symptom 
which  attracts  notice  at  the  time  of  the  laceration,  the  pain  pro- 
duced being  merged  in  the  pain  of  uterine  contraction.  Until 
delivery  hmmorrhage  is  generally  cheeked  by  the  presence  of  f.he 
id'tus.  After  delivery,  liajmorrhage  may  occur,  and  form  one  of 
the  varieties  of  post-partum  hmmorrhage.  It  is  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  however,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  call  for  any  special 
tre.atment. 

The  slighter  lacerations  generally  heal  more  or  less  completely 
during  the  puerperal  period,  but  often  leave  the  cervix  irregular, 
and  marked  by  notches  radiating  from  the  cervix.  A deep  lacera- 
tion reaching  the  vaginal  reflection  is  apt  to  cause  local  cellulitis  in 
its  neighbourhood,  owing  to  absorption  at  the  raw  surface.  This 
is  proved  by  the  frequency  with  which,  when  an  old  ununited 
laceration  is  discovered  long  after  the  labour  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
a band  of  thickening  in  the  cellular  tissue  running  from  the  angle 
of  the  laceration  can  also  be  detected.  Sejstic  absorption  of  a 
more  grave  character  at  the  same  site  may  give  rise  to  puerperal 
septicaimia.  When  laceration  is  deep,  and  especially  when  the 
cervix  is  lacerated  at  both  sides,  the  clefts  are  apt  to  remain 
unhealed,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  lips  of  the  cervix  to 
become  everted  and  hypertrophied.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
cervix,  naturally  clothed  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  is  thus 
exjiosed  to  friction,  and  to  the  action  of  the  vaginal  secretion. 
The  result  commonly  is  a granular  inflainmation  of  the  exposed 
surface,  a condition  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  ulceration  or 
erosion  of  the  cervix,  before  attention  was  called  by  Emmet  of 
New  York  to  the  frequency  and  to  the  results  of  cervical  lacerations. 
The  effect  of  unhealed  laceration  of  the  cervix  may  thus  be  chronic 
uterine  trouble,  lasting  for  many  years. 

Diagnosis.  -The  laceration  may  sometimes  he  noticed  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  or  suspected  from  the  sudden  yielding  ofa 
long  resisting  cervix.  In  all  ca.ses,  when  the  placenta  is  removed, 
if  there  is  any  occasion  for  introducing  the  finger  into  the 
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vagina,  the  physician  should  examine  the  cervix,  which  hangs 
limp  and  flaccid,  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  rents  in  it, 
and  their  degree. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  point  in  prophylaxis  is  to 
avoid  increasing  the  number  of  lacerations  wliich  would  occur 
spontaneously  by  using  forceps  unnecessarily  before  full  retraction 
of  the  os,  or  by  extracting  too  hastily  in  those  cases  in  which  forceps 
are  called  for.  When  laceration  is  threatened  by  rigidity  of  the  os 
in  association  with  violent  pains,  all  means  should  be  used  to 
])romote  relaxation,  such  as  hot  water  irrigation,  and,  above  all, 
the  administration  of  chloroform.  After  premature  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  if  the  os  does  not  readily  yield,  laceration  may  some- 
times be  averted  by  the  judicious  use  of  dilating  bags  or  dilatation 
with  the  fingers  (see  ])p.  492 — 497). 

Treatment. — llocmorrhago  may  be  checked  by  hot  or  cold 
water  syi'inging,  or  a[)plication  of  a piece  of  ice,  or,  if  necessary, 
by  ])rc8sure  with  a sponge  oi’  swab  of  cotton  soaked  in  a styptic, 
sucli  as  a saturated  solution  of  alum  or  a solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron.  A still  better  and  more  scientific  plan  is  to  arrest  the 
luemorrhagc  by  uniting  tlie  laceration  by  sutures.  For  this 
])urpose,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  Sims’  semijn-one  position, 
lying  on  the  side  opj)osito  to  the  laceration.  Sims’  speculum 
should  be  used,  or  the  cervix  drawn  down  to  the  vulva  by  tenaculum 
forceps.  ’I'lie  best  material  for  sutures  is  stout  fishing-gut.  Two 
sutures  are  generally  sufficient  for  one  side  of  the  cervix,  and 
these  may  be  ap])licd  with  a straight  needle  held  in  a needle-holdei', 
or,  still  better,  by  llagcdorn’s  needle-holder  (Fig.  310,  p.  773)  and 
curved  needles.  ’I'hey  should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a week. 
The  sutures  should  be  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
cervix,  just  including  the  edge  of  the  lining  cervical  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  not  usiial  to  perform  an  immediate  operation  on 
the  laceration  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  bleeding  of 
consequence.  I’or  it  ap})ears  that,  in  general,  if  careful  vaginal 
irrigation  is  employed,  and  all  sepsis  avoided,  fair  healing  of  the 
lacerations  takes  place  spontaneously. 

If  a laceration  has  been  detected  after  labour,  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  cervix  some  weeks  after  delivery,  in 
order  to  decide  whether  the  ojjeration  of  trachelorraphy  is  called 
for,  or  whether  any  other  treatment  is  necessary. 

Lacerations  oe  the  Vagina. — Lacerations  of  the  posterior 
vaginal  cul-de-sac  reaching  the  peritoneum,  and  vaginal  associated 
with  cervical  lacerations,  have  already  been  described.  In  the 
middle  portion  of  a normal  vagina,  spontaneous  laceration  iaiel\ 
occurs,  since  the  canal  is  capable  of  stretching  to  the  dimensions  oi 
the  pelvis.  If,  however,  the  vagina  is  contracted  by  old  cicatrices, 
laceration  may  take  place,  and  may  reach  even  the  bladdei 
or  the  rectum.  Vaginal  lacerations  may  also  be  produced  lu 
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uuskilful  use  of  instruments,  or  by  projecting  angles  of  bone  in 
craniotomy. 

Treatment. — Sutures  will  rarely  be  required,  unless  the  bladder 
or  rectum  is  laid  open,  or  for  the  arrest  of  htemorrhage.  Care 
should  be  taken  afterwards  to  guard  against  decomposition  of 
lochia  in  the  vagina. 

Lacerations  of  tub  Vaginal  Outlet,  Vulva,  and  Perineum. — 
The  vaginal  outlet,  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  hymen,  is  the 
narrowest  point  of  the  canal,  and  suffers  inevitable  rupture  iii 
primiparae.*  In  coitus  only  the  edge  of  the  hymen  becomes 
notched,  the  notches  not  reaching  quite  to  its  base.  In  parturition 
lacerations  extend  quite  to  its  base,  and  reach  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  vaginal  wall.  These  lacerations  are  longitudinal,  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  greatest  tension.  The  main  tear  is 
generally  posterior,  but  there  are  usually  others  also.  Hence,  the 
condition  of  the  hymen  generally  affords  positive  evidence  as  to 
previous  parturition. 

Laceration  of  the  perineum  in  priraipane  generally  commences 
by  e.\tension  into  the  substance  of  the  perineal  body  from  the 
inevitable  tear  at  the  vaginal  outlet,  which  is  shown  by  the  line  e c 
in  Fig.  308,  p.  770.  'I’he  term  perineal  body  is  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  recto-vaginal  septum.  A longitudinal  section  of 
this  forms  (roughly)  a triangle  (a  h c,  Fig.  308),  the  base  of  which 
{b  c)  is  constituted  by  the  perineum  proper.  Up  to  the  first 
parturition,  the  remnant  of  the  hymen  at  the  vaginal  outlet 
{d,  Fig.  308)  forms  a projection  forward  near  the  low^er  extremity 
of  the  anterior  or  vaginal  face  of  the  triangle.  A considerable 
laceration  of  the  vaginal  face  of  the  triangle,  occurring  by  exten- 
sion upwards  and  iinvards  of  the  inevitable  tear,  e c,  may  take 
place  without  the  perineum  itself,  or  even  the  fourchette,  or  fold 
of  skin  uniting  its  anterior  border,  being  involved  at  all.  This 
may  divide  so  much  of  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  (see 
Fig.  93,  p.  182),  that  the  action  of  that  muscle  in  coitus,  and  the 
value  of  the  perineal  body  as  a support  for  the  vagina,  are  impaired 
thenceforward,  the  perineum  being  left  only  as  a thin  septum,  like 
an  artificial  perineum  produced  by  a badly-performed  operation. 
In  rare  cases,  a superficial  cutaneous  crack  of  the  perineum  is 
alone  produced,  the  skin  being  less  distensible  than  the  muscle 
beneath,  which  remains  intact. 

Ueep  lacemtions. — More  frequently,  as  the  laceration  spreads,  it 
involves  the  perineum  proper  and  extends  more  or  less  from  the 
fourchette  backward  toward  the  anus.  Sometimes  only  just  the 
anterior  margin  is  torn  through,  and  women  who  have  had  several 
children  rarely  escape  so  mucli  laceration  as  this.  In  a more 

* By  Budin,  the  hymen  itself  is  regarded  as  forming  the  termination  of  tlie 
vagina,  and  the  free  margin  of  the  hymen  therefore  as  being  the  vaginal  outlet  ; 
but  this  view  has  not  been  generally  accepted. 
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severe  form  of  rupture  the  laceration  extends  backward  as  far  as 
the  sphincter  ani,  as  shown  by  the  line  f y in  Fig.  308.  Some- 
times the  tear  forks  on  reaching  the  spliincter,  going  a little  to 
each  side  without  dividing  the  muscle.  In  others  the  skin  only 
may  be  divided  as  far  as  the  anus,  while  the  muscle  beneatli  remains 
intact.  In  the  severest  form  of  all,  the  sphincter  ani  is  divided, 


Fig.  308. — Antero-i)08torior  section  of  pevinonl  body  in  primiparce.  a,  recto- 
vaginal septuni  ; b o,  perineum  ; c,  fourchette  ; d,  vaginal  outlet,  formed  by 
remnant  of  hymen  ; c d,  fossa  navieularis  ; c c,  inevitable  laceration  in 
primiparas  ; / c,  deeper  laceration  of  vaginal  surface  of  perineal  body  not 
involving  perineum  itself  ; ft/,  laceration  of  perineum  up  to  sphincter  ani  ; 
fh,  fk,  lacerations  dividing  sphincter  ani  ; 1 1',  2 2',  show  position  of  .sutures 
for  uniting  the  laceration.  The  section  shows  the  shape  of  the  perineal  body 
when  slightly  stretched  transversely,  as  by  the  advancing  head.  In  its 
unstretched  condition  the  fourchette  (c)  lies  postei'ior  to  the  vaginal  outlet  (cf). 

and  more  or  less  of  the  recto-vaginal  sejitum,  as  shown  by  the 
lines  / h,  f k,  in  Fig.  308.  Tlie  line  of  rent  in  tlie  recto-vaginal 
septum  generally  deviates  .somewhat  to  one  side,  avoiding  the 
central  posterior  column  of  the  vagina,  where  the  tissue  is  thicker 
and  stronger.  In  jiarous  women,  in  whom  the  inevitable  laceration 
at  the  vaginal  outlet  must  have  taken  place  at  a former  delivery, 
rupture  generally  commences  at  tlie  anterior  margin  of  the 
perineum,  and  extends  backward  from  that  point. 

Central  rupture. — In  rare  oases,  when  the  vulval  outlet  is  very 
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narrow  and  far  forward,  and  when  the  head  is  driven  l)ackward, 
what  is  called  central  rupture  of  the  perineum  occurs,  laceration 
taking  place  from  the  vagina  through  to  the  perineum,  leaving  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  pei'ineum  intact  in  front.  Cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  the  rent  has  extended  backward  through  the 
sphincter  into  the  rectum,  and  the  child  has  been  born  througli  the 
opening,  a bridge  of  perineum  in  front  still  remaining  unruptured. 

Causation  and  Prophylaxis. — The  stage  of  delivery  at  which 
laceration  is  liable  to  occur,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  for 
avoiding  it,  have  been  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  management 
of  normal  labour  (see  pp.  228  — 230).  It  may  be  added  here  that 
laceration  may  sometimes  be  produced  before  the  foetus  reaches 
the  pelvic  floor,  when  the  hand  and  arm,  or  instruments,  have  to 
be  introduced,  especially  in  difRcult  cases  of  craniotomy.  For  the 
precautions  to  be  used  to  avoid  lacerating  the  perineum  in  forceps 
delivery,  see  pp.  680,  681. 

Diagnosis. — If  a careful  watch  is  kept  upon  the  perineum 
whenever  rupture  is  threatened,  any  laceration  will  be  noted  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Visual  examination  is  better  than 
digital,  and  can  be  made  at  the  time  when  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes are  removed  from  the  vagina.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  a sufficient  light,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  jjerineiun 
being  perfectly  intact.  Some  practitioners  have  been  known  to 
say  that  they  never  see  rupture  of  the  perineum  in  their  practice. 
This  statement  proves  only  that  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
examine  their  patients  after  delivery  with  sufficient  care. 

Symptoms  and  Results. — There  are  generally  no  notable 
symptoms  at  the  time  of  laceration,  the  pain  being  merged  in  the 
distress  of  the  final  pains  of  labour.  HtemozThage  is  usually  not 
considerable,  unless  the  rupture  extends  far  up  the  recto-vaginal 
septum.  After  delivery,  there  is  soreness  at  the  site  of  laceration. 
If  the  laceration  is  not  united  by  sutures,  a certain  amount  of 
spontaneous  union  may  take  place.  Generally,  however,  if  the 
laceraton  is  deep,  there  is  but  little  union  of  the  separated  surfaces, 
and  such  apparent  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  rent  as  takes  place 
is  due  to  some  contraction  of  the  healing  surface,  and  filling  up  of 
the  angle  by  granulation.  During  the  puerperal  period,  the  raw 
surface  affords  a site  for  the  absorption  of  any  septic  material 
which  may  be  present,  and  may  thus  form  the  starting-point  for 
puerperal  septicajmia.  If  septic  infection  has  taken  place,  this 
surface  may  become  sloughy,  or  may  be  covered  by  a greyish 
exudation.  If  a considerable  laceration  has  occurred  and  is  not 
united,  the  following  are  the  subsequent  results.  The  supjzort 
given  by  the  perineal  body  to  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  is  taken 
away.  Hence  there  is  liability  to  prolapse  of  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall,  which  may  in  turn  draw  down  the  uterus.  The  gapin<^ 
^ vaginal  outlet  may  also  allow  prolapse  of  the  posterior  vao'iniU 
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wall,  independently  of  the  n terns.  The  se.xnal  i)uwer  of  the 
woman  is  also  impaired  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  the 
sphincter  vaginre  and  anterior  fibres  of  the  levator  ani. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  in  which  rnptnre  has  ocenrred  beyond 
the  extent  of  a mere  notch  in  the  nnicons  membrane  or  at  the 
fonrehette,  it  shonld  be  closed  immediately  by  sutures.  The 
object  of  this  treatment  is  not  only  to  avert  the  subsequent  evils 
arising  from  anununited  laceration,  but  to  diminish  the  absorbent 
surface  capable  of  proving  the  starting-point  of  septicaemia,  If 
tlicrc  is  merely  a slight  rent  affecting  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane only,  and  not  reaching  the  perineum  proper,  sutures  are  not 
generally  required. 

If,  liowever,  there  is  a deep  rent  in  this  situation,  as  shown  by 
tlic  line /’ c in  Fig.  308,  p.  770,  so  that  only  a thin  surface  of 
])erineum  is  left,  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  may  be  united  by 
one  or  two  sutures. 

Lticcrdlions  not  diviilimj  the  Sphincter  Ani. — A laceration  not 
dividing  the  spliincter  ani  may  be  closed  by  sutures  almost  imme- 
diately after  delivery.  The  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  not  essential, 
if  the  patient  is  tolerant  of  pain.  But  an  anaesthetic  may  be 
given,  if  there  has  been  no  excessive  hoemorrhage,  if  the  uterus  is 
well  contracted,  and  about  an  hour  has  elapsed  since  the  delivery 
of  the  fa'tns,  the  placenta  liaving  been  also  delivered.  A pad  of 
cotton,  or  a sterilised  ]>ad,  may  be  placed  in  the  vagina  to  dam 
back  tlic  sanguineous  disclmrgc,  while  the  stitches  are  being  passed, 
d’hc  best  material  for  sntni’es  is  fi.shing-gut.  But  it  is  better  to 
use  ordinary  sewing  silk  than  to  leave  the  laceration  nnunited.  A 
straight  needle,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  held  in  a nccdle- 
holdcr,  is  tlie  best  to  use  if  no  anajsthetic  is  employed.  But  the 
sutures  can  be  ajjplied  still  more  conveniently  by  means  of 
Hagedorn’s  needle-holder  and  curved  needles  (Figs.  309,  310, 
j).  773),  the  needles  being  flattened  at  the  sides.  The  needles 
being  larger,  give  somewhat  more  pain,  but,  if  an  anassthetic  is 
used,  they  have  a distinct  advantage.  'J’hc  circular  curved  needles 
shonld  be  chosen.  The  stitches  may  often  be  inserted  without 
moving  the  patient  from  the  lateral  position  in  which  she  is  lying. 
But  the  operation  is  easier  if  she  is  placed  on  her  back,  the  trunk 
transverse  to  the  bed,  and  if  her  feet  are  rested  on  a couple  of 
chairs,  the  operator  standing  between  them.  The  labia  may  then 
be  separated  somewhat  by  the  nurse.  The  needle  shonld  be 
passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  perineum,  entering 
about  a (piarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  on  the  cutaneous 
surface,  and  emerging  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  edge  of  the 
vaginal  mucous  membrane,  ,the  central  part  of  its  course  being 
the  deepest.  On  the  p>atient’s  loft  side  the  needle  is  passed  from 
without  inward,  and  on  the  right  side  from  within  outward,  and 
the  loop  of  suture  is  thus  completed.  In  general  two  sutures  are  ^ 
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sufticiout.  The  mode  in  wliieli  they  may  he  applied  t'oi-  a laeeni- 
tion  extending  up  to  the  sphincter  is  shown  at  1 1',  2 2',  in 
Fig.  308,  p.  770.  An  error  specially  to  be  avoided  is  to  unite  the 
perineum  too  superficially,  not  carrying  the  needles  through  to 


Fig.  309. — Hagedoni'.s  needles. 


the  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  A thin  perineum,  useless  as  a 
vaginal  support,  is  then  likely  to  result. 

If  the  application  of  sutures  has  been  neglected  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  it  is  desirable  to  apply  them  later,  even  up  to  a week 
after  delivery,  especially  if  any  pyrexia  has  occurred.  If  granu- 


Fig.  310. — Hagedoni’s  ncedle-liolder. 

lations  have  formed,  the  graiudating  snrlace  should  be  scra[)ed  by 
a curette  or  sharp  scoop. 

If  sutures  arc  tliought  desirable  in  any  case  of  laceration  affect- 
ing only  the  vaginal  side  of  the  perineal  body,  as  along  the  lino 
/ c in  Fig.  308,  and  not  reaching  the  perineum  proper,  one  or  two 
may  be  a2)plied  within  the  vagina  by  means  of  a curved  needle, 
held  in  a needle-holder.  Ilagedorn’s  needle-holder  and  needles 
are  the  best  in  this  case  also. 

Vaginal  irrigation  should  be  used.  The  patient  may  be 
allowed  to  pass  her  urine  as  usual,  but  it  is  a good  plan  to  have 
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the  irrigator  used,  and  the  genitals  washed,  inimediatelj  after  she 
has  done  so.  After  the  first  daj'  or  two,  she  may  pass  urine  raised 
in  the  sitting  position  on  the  hedpan.  Tlie  sutures  sliould  be 
removed  in  about  a week. 

Laceratiom  dividing  the  S2)ldncter  Ani. — When  the  sphineter  ani 
is  divided,  the  sutures  should  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
gynajeological  operation  for  ruptured  perineum.*  Sufficient  time 
after  delivery  should  be  allowed  to  elapse  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
hajinorrhage,  say  at  least  an  hour.  An  ansesthetic  should  be  given, 
and  there  slimdd  be  an  assistant  to  administer  it.  Ether  should 
be  chosen  rather  tlian  chloroform,  that  tlie  relaxing  effect  upon  the 
uterus  may  be  less. 

Two  or  more  stitches  of  cliromic  catgut  may  be  used  to  unite 
the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  the  knots  being  tied  on  the  rectal 
side,  and  the  sutures  left  to  dissolve  out.  Then,  by  means  of  a 
Hagedorn’s  needle,  one  suture  is  passed  completely  round  from 
side  to  side,  through  the  remains  of  the  septum,  being  buried 
throughout  its  course,  the  ends  being  close  to  the  anus  at  each 
side.  I'our  or  more  perineal  sutures  of  fishing  gut  are  then 
a})plied.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  2)Osterior  suture  takes  up 
the  ends  of  the  sphincter  ani.  It  may  be  buried  throughout  its 
course,  and  completely  encircle  the  rent,  if  the  rent  is  not  too 
deej). 

If  the  rent  extends  far  np  the  septum,  a third  set  of  sutures 
should  be  used  to  unite  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  rent.  The  knots  of  these  are  tied  in  the  vagina, 
and  the  sutui'es  may  be  of  chromic  catgut. 

In  a rupture  dividing  the  sphincter,  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
bowels  confined  for  three  days,  and  to  give  a little  opium  for 
this  purpose,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  primary  union.  It  is 
a mistake,  however,  to  keep  the  bowels  locked  up  for  a week  or 
ten  days,  for  the  collection  of  hard  fa3ces  is  then  apt  to  break 
down  the  union.  At  the  end  of  throe  days  the  bowels  may  be 
opened  by  a full  dose  of  castor  oil.  From  this  time  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  acting  daily  by  a very  gentle  laxative.  Until  tlie 
bowels  have  acted'  the  diet  should  be  sparing,  and  consist  mainly 
of  milk.  'I’he  catheter  may  be  used  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  until  the  patient  is  able  to  pass  urine  in  a kneeling  position. 
After  each  action  of  the  bowels  the  perineum  should  be  carefully 
cleansed  by  means  of  a syringe,  and  may  be  dusted  over  with 
iodofoi’m.  The  perineal  sutures  should  be  removed  in  about  seven 
daj’s.  It  is  well  at  first  to  take  out  alternate  sutures  only,  and  to 
leave  the  long  suture  encircling  the  septum,  and  one  or  two  others, 
for  two  days  longer. 

* For  full  (lascrii)tion  and  figure  of  the  oiieralion,  sec  the  Authors  Diseases  of 
Women. 
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Laceration  of  the  Vueva. — Lacerations  may  take  place,  not 
only  at  the  posterior  surface  but  at  the  sides  of  the  vulva  or  near 
the  clitoris.  They  are  generally  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
vagina,  that  direction  being  perpendicular  to  the  Hire  of  greatest 
tension.  Some  hsemorrhage  after  delivery  may  arise  from  such 
lacerations,  especially  if  the  plexus  of  veins  at  the  side  of  the 
vestibule  is  torn. 

Treatment. — Hsemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  edges  of  the  laceration  with  one  or  two  sutures. 

Rupture  of  the  Pelvic  Articulations.* — The  relaxation  of 
the  pelvic  articulations  which  occurs  in  pregnancy  in  very  varying 
degree  has  already  been  described.  Actual  separation  at  the 
joints  sometimes  occurs  in  labour.  When  preceded  by  excessive 
relaxation  of  the  joints  before  delivery,  this  sometimes  happens 
under  the  influence  of  the  natural  expulsive  forces  only.  More 
frequently  it  is  produced  by  eftbrts  at  artificial  extraction, 
especially  in  the  high  forceps  operation.  The  joint  may  then 
sometimes  give  way  with  an  audible  crack. 

The  joint  most  frequently  ruptured  is  the  symphysis  pubis. 
The  separation  may  take  place  at  the  symphysis  itself,  or  the 
cartilage  may  be  broken  away  from  one  pubic  bone.  E'er  any 
space  in  the  pelvis  to  be  gained  by  the  rupture,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  separation  should  take  place  also  at  another  of  the  pelvic 
joints.  Accordingly,  with  rupture  at  the  symphysis  pubis  there 
is  commonly  combined  some  separation  at  one  or  both  sacro-iliac 
joints,  but  the  experience  of  symphysiotomy  shows  that  this  is 
not  usually  of  serious  consequence.  Usually  the  anterior  part  of 
the  joint  alone  is  separated,  the  posterior  remaining  intact.  With 
the  rupture  of  the  symphysis  pubis  may  be  associated  laceration 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  the  anterior  vaginal  wall,  or 
the  urethra. 

The  accident  occurs  most  frequently  when  there  is  lack  of 
transverse  space,  as  in  the  uniformly  contracted  pelvis.  The 
effect  of  traction  is  then  to  draw  the  pubic  bones  directly  apart. 
In  the  flattened  pelvis  this  is  not  the  case. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  situation  of 
the  affected  joints,  and  inability  to  move  the  legs.  Pain  in  the 
joints  is  produced  by  pressure  on  the  innominate  bone.  On 
bimanual  examination  the  mobility  of  one  pubic  bone  on  the 
other  may  be  detected.  According  to  Ahlfeld  the  thighs  are 
everted. 

Prognosis. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  has  been 
favourable,  unless  septic  infection  has  resulted  in  consequence 
of  other  lesions  due  to  the  difficulty  of  labour.  Generally  the 

* See  Alilfeld  : Die  Verletznngen  der  Beckengelenke,  &c.  Schmidt’s  J.ahrbiicli, 
Bd.  169.  1876. 
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joints  have  become  consolidated  again.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
joints  have  not  been  kept  at  rest,  abscesses  have  formed  at  the 
site  of  rupture. 

Treatment. — A firm,  strong  binder,  should  be  placed  round 
the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  at  rest  in  bed  longer 
than  the  usual  period,  until  the  tenderness  in  the  joints  has 
subsided.  She  should  still  wear  a binder  .round  the  pelvis,  when 
beginning  to  get  about,  until  freedom  of  locomotion  is  restored. 

If  undue  mobility  of  the  bones,  producing  lameness,  persists, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  e.xpose  the  joint  by  incision,  and  bring 
together  by  sutures  the  fibrous  tissue  close  to  the  bones,  or  even  to 
wire  together  the  pubic  bones. 

OnsTKTUiCAn  Paralysis. — The  nerves  of  the  sacral  plexus  may 
suffer  injury  from  pressure,  especially  in  cases  of  general  contrac- 
tion of  pelvis  with  a large  head,  either  from  spontaneous  delivery 
or  the  liigli  forcejis  operation.  Generally  one  leg  only  is  affected, 
according  to  the  diagonal  diameter  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  long 
diameter  of  tlie  foetal  head  lies.  The  external  popliteal  nerve  is 
most  often  affected,  in  consequence  of  pressure  upon  the  fourth 
and  fiftli  lumbar  roots  which  supply  it.  According  to  Schwenken- 
bccher,*  in  34  recorded  cases,  complete  recovery  followed  in  only 
4,  partial  recovery  in  15,  no  recovery  in  15. 

Pai-alysis  of  one  or  more  nerves  from  peripheral  neuritis  has 
also  occurred  in  the  puerperal  period,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
action  of  a toxin. 

Cerebral  luemorrhage  leading  to  death  or  hasmiplegia  sometimes 
occurs  near  the  time  of  delivery,  and  is  promoted  by  the  changes 
of  vascular  pressure  caused  by  the  efforts  of  labour. 

Treatment. — In  local  paralysis  early  recourse  should  be  had 
to  electrical  treatment. 

II/KMATOMA  OP  THE  BROAD  LIGAMENT  lias  Occasionally  followed 
version  or  other  operative  interferenee.  It  has  been  known  to 
rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  with  a fatal  result. 


Presentation,  Prolapse,  and  Expression  op  tub  Funis. 

The  funis  is  said  to  present  when,  before  rupture  of  the 
membranes,  it  is  felt  in  front  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  any 
other  presenting  part.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  soon  as 
the  membranes  rupture,  a loop  of  the  funis  generally  descends 
through  the  os,  or  can  be  felt  by  the  side  of  the  head  or  other 
jiresenting  part.  The  funis  is  then  said  to  be  prolapsed. 
Prolapse  of  the  funis  may  also  occur  for  the  first  time  at  the 
moment  when  the  membranes  rupture,  a loop  of  it  coming  down 

* Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Klin.  Mod.,  1>.  71,  p.  7)03.  1902. 
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with  the  escape  of  tlie  liquor  amiiii.  Tliere  is  yet  a third 
mechanism  by  which  prolapse  of  the  funis  may  originate,  one 
which  is  more  properly  called  expression  of  the  funis.  In  this 
case  the  funis  does  not  droj)  down  passively,  hut  is  expelled 
by  the  intra-uterine  pressure  through  some  space  left  between 
the  child  and  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus.*  The  prolapse 
then  usually  takes  place  for  the  first  time  at  a considerable 
interval  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  labour  being 
obstructed  by  dispropoi-tion  between  the  child  and  the  pelvic 


Fig.  311. — Prolapse  of  the  funis,  with  the  head  in  the  first  position. 


brim.  The  same  mechanism  of  expression  may,  however,  come 
into  action  after  the  funis  has  been  artificially  returned  into  the 
uterus  in  a case  in  which  the  first  prolapse  was  of  a passive 
character. 

Causation. — The  reason  why  prolapse  of  the  funis  does  not 
take  place  more  often  is  that  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus  is 
occupied  by  the  head,  which  is  closely  adapted  to  it.  Hence  the 
most  imj)ortant  cause  of  prolajjse  of  the  funis  in  head  presentation 
is  deformity  of  tlie  brim,  especially  flattening  of  the  brim.  This 
prevents  the  head  from  descending  low  enough  into  the  pelvis  to 

V i Trans.  Vol.  XVII.  ; Mattliows  Duncan,  Obstot.  Trans. 
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rest  closely  upon  the  cervix  during  dilatation,  whilst  vacant  space 
is  left  opposite  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses  through  which  the 
funis  can  descend.  (See  Fig.  220,  p.  568.)  In  pelvic  and  still 
more  in  transverse  presentations  prolapse  of  the  funis  is  also 
promoted  by  the  fact  that  the  presenting  part  does  not  so 
accurately  fill  up  the  cervix  as  the  head  would  do,  and  that  the 
umbilicus,  in  these  cases,  is  nearer  to  the  os  uteri.  (See  Fig.  207, 
p.  53.3.)  Other  causes  predisposing  to  prolapse  are  excessive 
length  of  the  funis,  low  insertion  of  the  placenta,  low  implanta- 
tion of  tlic  funis  in  battledore  placenta,  and  excess  of  liquor 
ainnii.  Rrolapse  is  commoner  in  parous  women  than  in  primiparte, 
since  in  the  latter  the  greater  tonicity  of  the  abdominal  walls 
keeps  the  head  more  closely  adapted  to  the  brim. 

Frequency. — The  frc(picncy  varies  considerably  in  different 
countries,  and  in  different  lying-in  institutions.  The  occurrence 
is  probably  commoner  in  those  places  where  pelvic  contraction  is 
fre([uent.  'I’he  fre(|uency  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
I in  70  to  1 in  400  deliveries.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity 
(1863 — 1875)  it  was  1 in  383  deliveries.  Churchill’s  statistics 
give  a fretpiency  of  1 in  245  deliveries. 

Diagnosis.  -’I'here  is  scarcely  anything  which  can  give  rise  to 
error  of  diagnosis  except  foetal  intestine  in  a case  of  ectopia  of 
viscera.  When  the  funis  is  felt  to  pulsate  diagno.sis  is  perfectly 
easy,  even  before  rupture  of  the  membranes.  If  the  funis  is 
pulseless  and  flaccid,  it  may  generally  be  inferred  that  the  child 
is  dead.  ’I'lie  child  may,  however,  be  capable  of  resuscitation  for 
a short  time  after  the  funis  has  ceased  pulsating,  and  therefore 
the  foetal  heart  shonld  always  be  listened  for,  to  complete  the 
diiignosis.  Rulsation  may  also  be  arrested  for  the  time  by  a 
2)ain,  to  reapi)ear  during  the  interval.  If  the  j^iRsation  becomes 
j)rogressivcly  slowei',  it  is  a sign  that  the  child’s  life  is  becoming 
endangered. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable  for  the  child, 
esj)ccially  in  head  jjrescntations.  The  mortality  in  general  is  at 
least  50  j^er  cent.,  but  it  varies  much  according  to  the  stage  at 
which  a case  first  comes  under  observation,  and  the  treatment 
adopted.  In  pelvic  presentations  the  danger  is  considerably  less. 
There  is  no  danger  to  the  mother,  except  such  as  may  result  from 
efforts  to  save  the  life  of  the  child. 

Treatment. — Before  rupture  of  the  membranes. — In  the  first 
stage  of  labour,  the  great  object  is  to  defer  the  rujffurc  of  the 
membranes  until  llie  os  is  quite  fully  dilated.  1< or  this  j^urpose 
the  patient  should  be  kept  recumbent,  and  directed  to  avoid  any 
bearing-down  efforts.  She  may  be  jilaced  in  the  semiqn’one 
jjosition,  on  the  o2)posite  side  to  that  on  which  the  funis  has 
descended.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  j)ush  back  the  funis 
thi'ough  the  membranes.  'I’lie  attenq)t  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 
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and  may  jiossibly  cause  rupture  of  the  membranes.  The  only 
method  of  restoration  wliich  may  be  attempted  witli  advantage 
at  this  stage,  provided  tliat  the  foetus  is  alive,  is  the  postural 
method.  If  the  woman  is  placed  upon  a firm  mattress  in  the 
knee-elbow  position,  so  that  the  thighs  are  exactly  vertical,  and 
the  chest  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  mattress,  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  therefore  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  will  be 
directed  almost  vertically  downward.  The  funis  will  then  tend 
to  gravitate  away  from  the  os.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
this  position  during  two  or  three  pains.  If  recession  of  the  funis 
is  thus  obtained,  she  may  be  turned  into  the  semi-prone  position 
previously  described. 

As  a rule  the  funis  is  not  exposed  to  pressure  as  long  as  the 
membranes  are  unruptured.  In  exceptional  cases,  howevei’j  it 
may  be  so,  when  the  os  is  so  far  dilated  as  to  allow  onward  move- 
ment of  the  presenting  part  through  the  cervix  to  take  place, 
even  without  rupture  of  the  membranes,  as  in  such  a case  as  that 
represented  in  Fig.  87,  p.  168.  The  ring  of  close  contact  which 
sometimes  divides  the  “ fore-waters  ” from  the  rest  of  the  liquor 
amnii  may  then  compress  the  funis.  Under  such  circumstances, 
if  either  the  pulsation  of  the  funis,  or  the  rate  of  the  fmtal  heart, 
is  found  to  be  becoming  slow,  the  membranes  should  be  ruptured, 
and  the  case  treated  by  one  of  the  methods  shortly  to  be 
described. 

Reposition  of  the  funis. — If,  after  rupture  of  the  membranes, 
the  funis  is  found  without  pulsation,  and  no  foetal  heart  can  be 
heard,  no  treatment  directed  to  the  prolapse  shoidd  be  adopted. 
If,  however,  the  funis  pulsates,  if  the  os  is  fairly  dilated,  and 
if  the  vagina  readily  allows  the  introduction  of  the  hand,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  at  manual  reposition  of  the  funis. 
Advantage  here  also  is  gained  by  putting  the  patient  in  the  knee- 
elbow  position.  The  hand  shoidd  be  passed  within  the  cervix, 
laid  flat  against  the  head,  and  the  loop  of  funis  pushed  up  by 
the  tips  of  the  fingei*s  until  the  whole  of  it  is  completely  above 
the  head.  If  a limb  can  readily  be  felt,  a part  of  the  loop  may 
be  hung  over  it.  If  a pain  comes  on  the  hand  shoidd  remain 
quiescent  until  it  has  passed  off.  Then  the  other  hand  should  be 
used  externally  to  press  the  head  down  into  the  brim.  At  this 
stage  the  patient  may  be  turned  into  the  semiqorone  position, 
the  internal  hand  gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
external  hand  maintained  until  a pain  comes  on,  and  assists  in 
fixing  the  head  in  the  brim.  This  method  is  likely  to  succeed, 
unless,  through  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  there  is  a space,  by  which 
the  funis  may  again  come  down.  If  the  patient  cannot  readily 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  knee-elbow  position,  the  semi-prone 
position  may  be  used  from  the  first  with  almost  as  much  advantage, 
'i’his  method  of  reposition  is  useless  if  the  case  is  one  of  expression 
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of  the  funis  at  a considerable  interval  after  rupture  of  the  mem- 
branes, or  if  the  funis  is  found  to  come  down  again  after  complete 
reposition.  The  only  chance  for  the  child  is  then  to  extract  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Extraction  hy  forceps  or  version. — If  the  funis  cannot  he  rejdaced 
by  the  hand,  or  descends  again  after  reposition,  or  if  the  hand 
cannot  readily  be  passed  into  the  vagina,  the  best  plan  is  to 
extract  by  forceps  or  version  as  rapidly  as  is  possible  witliout 
risking  injury  to  the  mother.  It  is  still  assumed  that  the  os  is 
fairly  dilated,  h^orceps  should  be  preferred  if  the  dilatation  is  so 

complete  that  the  cervix  is 
not  likely  to  delay  delivery, 
otherwise  version  may  be  per- 
formed. After  the  foot  has 
been  brought  down,  the  funis 
should  be  replaced,  if  pos- 
sible, within  the  uterus,  and 
the  half-breech  at  once  drawn 
down  into  the  os,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  space.  It  this  can  he 
cfiected,  delivery  need  not  be 
hurried.  If  a loop  of  funis 
still  remains  prolapsed  by  the 
side  of  the  breech,  delivery 
must  be  hastened  by  traction 
upon  the  leg,  a watch  being 
kept  npon  the  pulsations  of 
the  funis. 

Instrumental  reposition.  — 
'I'he  case  for  which  the  use  of 
a repositor  is  most  suitable  is 
Fig.  312. — (Jam -elastic  catlicter  ailaiitcd  that  in  which  the  membranes 
as  fiiiiis  lopositor.  rupture  before  the  os  is  much 

dilated.  It  may  also  be  tried, 
in  the  place  of  manual  reposition,  in  primiprse  and  others  in 
whom  a narrow  vagina  renders  it  difficult  to  introduce  the  hand. 
A repositor  may  be  improvised  in  the  following  manner  : — A large- 
sized gum-elastic  catheter  is  taken,  a slit  is  cut  near  the  end  of  it 
opposite  the  eye,  and  a loop  of  tape  passed  through  the  eye  and  the 
artificial  slit  (Fig.  812).  A loop  of  funis  is  then  secured  in  the 
tape,  I)iit  not  so  tightly  as  to  compress  it.  The  stylet  is  intro- 
duced into  the  catheter,  and  by  its  aid  tlie  catheter  is  passed 
nearly  its  whole  length  into  the  uterus,  until  the  funis  is  quite  out 
of  reach,  d'he  stylet  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  left  in 
place  until  after  the  delivery  of  the  head.  Roberton’s  funis 
repositor  is  a rod  of  gutta-percha,  having  a hole  near  the  end,  and 
is  intended  to  be  used  in  the  same  way.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
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being  longer  than  an  ordinary  catheter.  A long  ])iece  of  wliale- 
boiie  ina}'  also  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  a liole  being  cut  near 
tlie  extremity. 

Treatment  in  2>ehic  2)resentations. — In  breech  presentations  one 
leg  sliould  be  brought  down.  It  is  useful  to  fasten  a noose  of 
tape  round  the  foot.  The  funis  should  then  be  pushed  up  as  far 
as  possible  into  the  uterus,  and,  by  means  of  tlie  tape,  the  half- 
breech  drawn  dosvn  into  the  os,  so  as  to  fill  it  up,  before  the 
internal  liand  is  withdrawn.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  labour 
must  be  accelerated  by  traction  on  the  leg. 


Physometra  or  Tympanites  Uteri. 

Air  may  gain  access  to  the  uterus  during  obstetric  operations, 
especially  when  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the  uterus  for  version 
or  to  guide  the  application  of  extracting  instruments 'in  crani- 
otomy. Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  child  is  becoming 
somewhat  asphyxiated  from  prolonged  pressure  it  may  attempt 
to  breathe,  and  even  to  cry,  producing  the  so-called  vagitus 
uterinus.  I have  met  with  a case  in  which  such  a cry  was  heard 
during  version  performed  on  account  of  contraction  of  the  brim. 
The  child  was  still-born,  but,  on  post-mortem  examination,  partial 
distension  of  its  lungs  was  found,  such  as  Avould  generally  be 
considered  as  proof  of  live-birth.  This  medico-legal  test  of 
live-birth  is  therefore  open  to  possible  fallacy  under  these 
circumstances. 

Even  without  the  pei’formauce  of  any  operation,  air  may  enter 
the  uterus  in  smaller  quantity,  replacing  some  of  the  liquor  amnii. 
When,  after  long  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  greater  part  of 
that  fluid  has  drained  away,  and  air  has  entered,  carrying  with  it 
sapric  germs,  the  air  sets  up  decomposition  of  the  foetus  soon  after 
its  death,  and  decomposition  goes  on  rapidly  in  presence  of  warmth 
and  moisture.  It  is  still  further  promoted  if  free  entry  of  air  has 
taken  place  in  attenqits  at  operation.  From  decomposition  foetid 
gas  may  be  freely  produced,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  uterus 
is  inactive  from  exhaustion,  it  may  become  distended  and  tym- 
jianitic.  Such  a condition  is  always  a grave  one  for  the  jjatient,  and 
generally  indicates  that  interference  has  been  too  long  deferred. 
The  presence  of  air  or  gas  within  the  uterus  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  sudden  death  through  the  entrance  of  the  air  or  gas  into 
the  veins  (see  Chapter  XL.). 

Treatment. — The  uterus  should  bo  emptied  as  soon  as  possible 
and  at  once  washed  out  with  antiseptic  fluid.  All  means  should 
be  taken  to  secure  firm  permanent  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
Uterine  irrigations  should  be  continued  through  the  puerperal 
period,  if  there  are  any  unfavourable  symptoms. 
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Inversion  of  the  Uterus. 


Ill  inversion  of  the  uterus,  the  uterus  becomes  more  or  less  com- 
pletely turned  inside  out,  so  that  its  peritoneal  surface  becomes 
interior.  Into  the  cavity  thus  formed  is  necessarily  drawn  more 
or  less  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  ovarian  ligaments,  broad  and 
round  ligaments  ; sometimes  also  the  ovaries  themselves.  Inver- 
sion may  exist  in  three  stages ; in  the  first,  the  fundus  is  partially 

inverted,  but  does  not  pass  through 
tlie  external  os;  in  the  second,  the 
inverted  fundus  passes  tlirough  tlie 
os  into  the  vagina  but  the  inversion 
is  still  incomplete ; in  the  third, 
the  inversion  is  complete,  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  groove 
round  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  inverted  uterus. 
Either  the  second  or  third  stage 
may  be  complicated  by  prolapse  of 
the  inverted  fundus  through  the 
vulva.  In  other  instances  the  in- 
version may  begin,  not  at  or  near 
the  fundus,  but  lower  down  in  the 
uterine  wall,  and  one  wall  may 
become  inverted  before  the  other. 
In  this  case,  a section  of  the  uterine 
wall  forms  an  S-shapod  curve, 
while  the  inversion  is  in  course  of 
production.  Inversion  may  be  pro- 
Fiy.  <313. — C'oiijiiieiicing  inversion  of  duced  either  before  or  after  the 
tlie  nteniH,  from  a preparation  in  exjmlsion  of  the  placenta, 
the  Museum  of  Uuy's  Hospital.  Causation.  — For  the  produc- 

tion of  inversion,  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  inertia,  either  complete  or  partial,  of  the 
uterine  wall.  In  some  cases  inversion  is  produced,  or  at  any  rate 
initiated,  by  the  interference  of  the  accoucheur.  This  may  be 
(lone,  when  the  uterus  is  relaxed,  either  by  injudicious  traction  on 
the  funis,  the  placenta  being  adherent,  or  by  a too  localiscil  down- 
ward pressure  upon  the  fundus  employed  either  to  expel  the 
placenta,  or  to  stimulate  uterine  contraction.  In  other  cases 
inversion  is  entirely  spontaneous.  Mere  also  tliere  must  bo 
relaxation  at  any  rate  of  tlie  part  of  the  uterine  wall  at  whicli 
the  inversion  commences,  often  tlie  placental  site.  A Imlging 
inward  may  be  the  result  simply  of  gravity,  especi<ally  througli 
the  weight  of  a still  attached  placenta.  Or  it  may  be  the  eflect 
of  a bearing-down  effort,  especially  when  made  in  an  ujiright 
position,  as  for  micturition  or  defmeation,  shortly  after  delivery. 
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Such  a bearing-down  effbvt  may  complete  the  in\tt‘rsion,  if  the 
uterus  is  entirely  relaxed.  But  it  appears  that,  in  spontaneous 
inversion,  a partial  contraction  of  the  uterus  itself  often  aids  in 
the  process.  The  relaxed  and  partially  inverted  fundus,  bulging- 
into  the  cavity,  excites  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  to  contract,  as 
a foreign  body  would,  and  by  this  means  is  expelled  through  the 
os.  The  mechanism  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  a commencing 
intussusception  is  increased  by  intestinal  contraction.  The  patient 
also  feels  the  sensation  as  of  a foreign  body  which  has  to  be 
expelled,  and  is  thereby  stinndated  to  a bearing-down  effort, 
which  aids  in  completing  the  inversion. 

The  bulging  inward  of  the  placental  site,  which  is  the  first  step 
towards  inversion,  may  be  produced  even  before  delivery  in  con- 
sequence of  shortness  of  the  funis,  either  absolute  or  due  to  the 
funis  being  twisted  round  the  neck.  This  will  happen  the  more 
readily  if  the  delivery  is  aided  by  foi-ceps.  Its  spontaneous 
occurrence  must  generally  imply  some  irregidarity  in  the  uterine 
contraction,  since  a firm  contraction  of  the  whole  fundus  renders 
inversion  impossible.  If,  however,  delivery  takes  place  in  an 
upright  position,  inversion  may  be  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
child  acting  through  the  funis,  while  the  uterus  is  relaxed.  An 
insertion  of  the  placenta  exactly  at  the  fundus,  instead  of  on  the 
anterior  or  posterior  uterine  wall,  has  been  thought  to  be  a pre- 
disposing cause  of  inversion,  since  the  relaxed  placental  site  is  then 
more  likely  to  bulge  into  the  uterine  cavity  like  a polypus.  Inver- 
sion generally  happens  very 'soon  after  delivery,  and  more  fre- 
quently before  than  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.  If 
observed  at  a later  stage,  it  is  more  generally  gradual  in  its 
production.  I have  met  with  a case  in  which  it  was  produced  two 
days  after  delivery  as  the  patient  was  sitting  up  to  pass  urine. 
But  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  probable  that  a partial  inversion 
may  have  existed  from  an  earlier  stage.  Inversion  has  been 
recorded  after  delivery  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy,  but 
mnch  less  frequently  tlian  at  full  term.  Apart  from  pregnancy, 
it  may  be  produced  by  traction  of  a tumour. 

Frequency. — Inversion  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare.  Only  one 
case  was  observed  in  190,000  deliveries  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 
Dublin. 

Symptoms  and  results. — The  symptoms  of  inversion  are 
shock  and  hajmorrhage.  The  shock  is  due  mainly  to  the  strangu- 
lation of  the  uterus  and  the  traction  on  the  broad  ligaments.  It 
is  shown  by  pain,  rapid  feeble  pulse,  anxious  expression,  and  often 
vomiting.  The  hajmorrhage  is  due  partly  to  the  uterine  inertia, 
which  allowed  the  invei-sion,  partly  to  the  strangulation  impeding 
the  return  of  venous  blood  from  the  fundus.  If  the  inversion  is 
produced  gradually,  shock  is  less  manifest,  and  hajmorrhage  the  main 
symptom.  If  the  inversion  is  left  unrestored,  luemorrhage  is  apt 
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to  persist  and  recur,  es[)ecially  when  menstruation. reconuuences.  1 
have  known  a woman  to  remain  free  from  htemorrhage  or  otlier 
symptoms  for  many  months  as  long  as  she  was  suckling,  but  to 
begin  to  suffer  from  serious  hmmorrhage  as  soon  as  she  weaned  her 
baby.  More  or  less  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  inverted 
uterus  also  follows.  Hence  arises  semi-purulent  discharge,  and 
sometimes  sloughing  and  septicaemia.  The  pi’esence  of  the  tumour 
in  the  vagina  also  sets  up  bearing-down  efforts,  with  rectal  and 
vesical  tenesmus.  Eventuall}^,  in  some  cases,  toleration  is  estab- 
lished to  a great  extent,  and  women  have  lived  for  many  years  with 
an  invcrt(id  uterus.  But  death  may  result  from  haemorrhage  even 
at  a considerable  interval  after  the  first  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

Prognosis. — In  a considcrahle  proportion  of  cases,  death  results 
from  hicmorrhage  aided  by  shock,  generally  within  half-an-hour  or 
an  hour  after  the  accident.  According  to  Crosse,*  a fatal  result 
follows  within  a few  hours  in  about  28  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
sooner  or  later  in^about  42  per  cent.  In  about  7 per  cent,  death 
took  place  after  more  than  a year’s  interval. 

Diagnosis. — In  recent  inversion  diagnosis  is  easy.  Before  the 
sej)aration  of  the  iflacenta  no  mistake  can  possibly  be  made.  After 
its  separation,  the  inverted  uterus  could  only  be  mistaken  for  a 
fibroid  tumour  or  fibroid  polypus.  It  is  distinguished  from  these 
by  tlie  absence  of  the  fundus  uteri  from  the  normal  position  in  the 
hypogastrium.  Tlie  diagnosis  may  bo  made  by  abdominal  exami- 
nation alone  if  the  accoucheur,  ou  placing  his  hand  on  the  abdomen 
shortly  after  delivery,  fails  to  feel  any  fundus  uteri ; but  can  pass 
his  hand  down  deeply,  and  feel  tlie  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It 
will  then  be  easily  verified  by  vaginal  examination.  If  any 
unusual  ])ain,  or  symptoms  of  shock,  or  hicmorrhage  are  observed 
shortly  after  delivery,  a vaginal  examination  should  never  be 
omitted  ; otherwise  an  inversion  of  the  nterus,  partial  or  even 
comi)lete,  may  be  overlooked.  The  diagnosis  in  the  chronic  stage 
belongs  to  gyiuecology. 

Treatment. — If  the  case  is  recognised  at  once,  reduction  should 
be  effected  as  soon  as  possible,  without  more  delay  than  is  necessary 
to  give  some  brandy,  or  a subcutaneous  injection  of  ether,  if  there 
is  great  collapse,  if  the  placenta  is  still  attached,  it  should  be 
jieeled  off  first,  because  the  size  of  the  mass  to  be  returned  is  by 
that  means  considerably  reduced. 

In  carrying  out  the  taxis,  counter- pressure  is  to  be  made  with 
the  external  hand,  to  prevent  too  great  stretching  of  the  uterine 
attachments.  The  fundus  should  not  be  indented,  for  then  four 
thicknesses  of  the  uterine  wall  instead  of  two  would  have  to  be 
passed  through  the  cervix.  The  uterus  should  be  returned  in  the 

* “An  Essay  on  Inver.sio  Uteri.”  Trans,  of  the  Provincial  Mctl.  and  Snrg. 
Assoc.,  1847. 
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same  way  as  that  in  which  it  came  down.  For  this  purpose,  the 
fundus  may  be  grasped  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  pressed 
upwards.  When  it  has  been  elevated  as  far  as  possible  in  this  way, 
pressure  may  be  made  upon  the  fundus  with  the  closed  fist.  At 
each  stage,  the  direction  of  pressure  must  be  that  of  the  pelvic  axis. 
If  resistance  is  met  with  at  the  final  stage,  after  the  fundus  has 
been  returned  through  the  external  os,  advantage  may  be  derived 


Fig.  .314. — Modified  Aveliug’s  repositor  for  inversion  of  uterus. 

from  the  method  recommended  by  Noeggerath,  namely,  to  make 
pressure  with  one  or  two  fingers  near  the  orifice  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  so  restore  one  corner  of  the  uterus  first.  If  the  reduction 
is  prevented  by  contraction  of  the  cervix,  an  anaesthetic  should  be 
given,  if  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  allow  it,  and  the  operation 
will  thus  be  greatly  facilitated. 

if  the  inversion  is  only  discovered  at  some  interval  after  delivery 
an  attempt  at  reduction  by  taxis,  with  the  assistance  of  an  ames- 
thctic,  may  still  l)c  made,  if  involution  has  not  progressed  far.  If  the 
attempt  fails,  the  case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  chronic  inversion. 
The  .same  plan  maybe  adopted  from  the  outset,  if  more  than  two  or 
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three  days  have  passed  since  delivery,  and  the  base  of  the  uterine 
tumour  appears  to  be  small  and  firmly  contracted.  Inversion  is 
legaided  as  chronic,  when  the  process  of  involution  has  become 
complete. 

Klastic  2^'>'(issv/)'e. — ihe  best  treatment  for  chronic  inversion  is 
gradual  elastic  pressure  by  means  of  Aveling’s  repositor.  This 
consists  of  an  S-shaped  stem  with  double  curve,  pelvic  and  perineal, 
surmounted  by  a cup  which  receives  the  inverted  fundus.  (Fig.  311, 
p.  785.)  By  means  of  this  repositor  pressure  can  be  made  always 


in  the  correct  direction,  along  the  pelvic  a.\is,  just  as  axis-traction 
is  made  by  Tarnier’s  forceps,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  The 
l^ressure  is  exercised  by  four  elastic  rings,  fastened  by  bands  to  a 
waistbelt,  which  is  again  supjjorted  by  shoulder  straps.  By  means 
of  tliese,  the  direction  and  degree  of  tlie  pressure  can  be  exactl}'' 
regulated.  The  instrument  is  made  with  cups  of  two  or  three 
sizes,  which  can  be  screwed  on  at  the  top.  The  largest  cup  is 
used  while  the  inverted  fundus  is  in  the  vagina.  It  may  be 
changed  for  a smaller  one  when  the  fundus  has  passed  up  to  the 
level  of  the  vaginal  roof.  There  is  one  drawback  to  Aveling’s 
instrument,  namely,  that  the  restoration  is  often  suddenly  com- 
l)letcd  in  tlie  middle  of  the  night.  When  the  patient  is  visited 
next  day,  tlie  internal  os  has  contracted  beneath  the  shallow  cup, 
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and  there  is  much  difficulty  in  extracting  the  cup  out  of  the  uterus. 
To  obviate  this  I have  had  a modification  of  the  instrument  con- 
structed in  which  tlie  smaller  cup  forms  the  summit  of  a cylinder 
1|-  inches  long.  When  the  restoration  is  complete,  the  cylinder 
keeps  the  internal  os  dilated,  and  is  easily  withdrawn.  The  external 
os  does  not  contract  for  a few  hours.  The  cylinder  is  also  perforated 
by  a small  hole,  to  prevent  its  withdrawal  being  hindered  by 
atmospheric  pressure. 

The  position  in  which  the  instrument  lies,  when  the  bands  are 
tightened  up,  is  shown  in  Fig.  31. 5,  p.  786.  The  baxids  may 
requix’e  further  tightening,  after  a few  hours,  as  the  uterus  ascends  ; 
and  sedatives  must  be  given,  if  much  pain  is  produced.  In  a con- 
siderable number  of  cases  the  inverted  uterus  has  been  amputated, 
when  reduction  has  been  found  impossible.  It  is  probable  that 
this  will  hardly  ever  prove  necessary  if  a fair  trial  is  given  to  elastic 
pressure  with  a proper  repositor.  I have  never  known  restoration 
fail  to  be  completed  within  48  hours. 

In  attempting  reduction  with  an  Aveling’s  repositor,  at  a stage 
intermediate  between  the  acute  and  chronic,  within  a week  after 
delivery,  I have  found  even  the  largest  cup  slip  aside,  being  too 
small  for  the  fundus.  But  success  was  at  once  attained  when  an 
extra-sized  cup  had  been  made  to  fit  the  fundus. 


Aspuy.xia  Neonatorum,  or  Su.spended  Animation  op  the 
New-born  Infant. 

Normally  the  new-born  infant  not  only  breathes  freely,  but  cries 
loudly,  immediately  after  its  expulsion.  The  deep  inspirations 
which  it  makes  in  crying  are  of  service  in  fully  expanding  for  the 
first  time  the  previously  airless  lungs.  The  cause  of  the  first 
inspiration  is  partly  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  interrupted  by 
detachment  of  the  |)lacenta,  and  partly  that  the  cold  external  air 
acts  as  a reflex  stimulus  upon  the  skin.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  child  is  born  apparently  lifeless,  or  in  a state  of 
suspended  animation,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  breathe,  although 
the  hcaid  is  still  beating  to  some  extent.  In  otlier  cases,  it  makes 
ineffectual  gasps  at  intervals. 

Causation. — There  are  two  main  causes  of  the  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  : — First,  interruption  of,  or  obstruction  to,  the 
aeration  of  the  blood  by  the  placental  circulation ; secondly,  pres- 
sure upon  the  head.  Interference  of  aeration  of  the  blood  may 
take  place  in  various  ways.  I’lic  placenta  may  be  partially  or 
wholly  detached.  'I’lic  circulation  through  it  may  be  impcdexl  by 
prolonged  contraction  of  the  uterus,  especially  when  the  litjuor 
aninii  has  long  escaped,  the  uterus  closely  grasps  the  child,  and 
has  passed  into  the  state  of  continuous  contraction.  The  funis 
may  be  compressed  when  prolapsed  or  coiled  round  the  neck,  or  in 
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pelvic  presentations.  (See  p.  270.)  Circulation  may  also  be 
impeded  by  pressure  upon  the  thorax  or  neck  of  the  child,  espe- 
cially when  the  head  lias  been  expelled,  and  the  trunk  is  retained 
within  the  vulva.  Again,  deficient  aeration  of  blood  may  be  the 
result  of  profuse  hmmorrhage  from  the  mother,  and  may  be  pro- 
moted also  by  poorness  of  quality,  or  other  morbid  condition,  of 
the  maternal  blood  apart  from  haimorrhage. 

The  first  effect  of  deficient  aeration  of  blood  is  that  the  respira- 
tory centre  is  stimulated,  and  the  child  makes  futile  efforts  to 
breathe.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  manjf  cases,  mucus 
and  liquor  amnii  are  found  onortem  to  have  been  drawn  into 
the  bronchi  and  lungs,  and  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  lungs  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  suction  due  to  attempted  inspiration. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that,  in  rare  cases,  the  vac/itui^ 
itf.er/mis,  or  intra-uterine  cry,  of  the  child  has  been  heard,  when 
air  has  been  admitted  into  the  nterus  in  the  course  of  turning  or 
some  other  obstetric  operation.  Tlie  child  being  unable  to  obtain 
air,  the  heart’s  action  becomes  slower  and  gradually  fails,  and 
eventually  the  irritability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is. impaired  or 
destroyed  from  the  lack  of  a supply  of  suitable  blood.  When  the 
child  is  born  in  this  condition,  the  stimulus  of  the  external  air  fails 
to  e.xcite  any  attcm])t  to  breathe,  or  calls  forth  only  feeble  gasps. 

Prolonged  pressure  on  the  foetal  head  in  difficult  labour  also 
eventually  causes  imjjairment,  and  at  last  destruction,  of  the 
irritability  of  the  respiratory  centre.  In  general,  .prolongation  of 
the  pressure  a])pears  to  be  the  chief  element  in  the  case.  B;it  it 
is  possible  that  a more  severe,  although  shorter,  pressure  may 
have  a similar  effect.  'I'liis  may  be  the  reason  why  a frequent 
and  early  use  of  forceps  appears,  from  reliable  statistics  (see 
p]).  -187,  488),  to  have  such  a slight  influence  in  diminishing  the 
ratio  of  still-births,  and  one  so  much  less  than  has  been  imagined 
by  various  modern  authors.  In  head-last  deliveries,  when  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  exposed  to  injury,  as  by  excessive  traction  on 
the  neck,  the  respiratory  centre,  or  its  connections  with  the  nerves, 
may  be  altogether  destroyed. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — Before  delivery,  if  the  fmtal 
heart  or  pulsation  of  the  funis  is  found  to  be  becoming  generally 
slower  and  more  feeble,  it  is  a sign  of  impending  asphyxia. 
Temporary  retardation  of  the  heart  is  generally  a sign  of  tem- 
porary pressure  on  the  funis.  In  head-last  deliveries  asphyxia 
is  indicated  by  attempted  ins])irations,  or  convulsive  movements 
of  the  limb.s. 

Aaphynd  livida. — After  deliveiy,  the  symptoms  vary  accoiding 
to  the  degree  of  the  asphy^xia.  In  mild  case.s,  the  aj)pcai'ance  of  the 
child  is  generally  livid  and  cyanotic,  especially  that  of  the  head,  if 
there  has  been  pressure  on  the  neck.  4’hel'e  is  some  tonicity  of  the 
neck  and  limbs.  '1  he  heai’t’s  action  is  obvious,  and  some  pulsation 
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may  be  felt  in  tlie  funis.  There  may  be  spontaneous  attempts  at 
breathing.  These  generally  take  the  form  of  deep  inspiratory 
gasps,  due  to  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  liave  more 
effect  in  sucking  in  the  ribs  than  in  drawing  in  air,  owing  to  the 
obstruction  produced  by  the  fluid  which  has  been  drawn  into  the  air- 
passages.  They  are  accompanied  by  facial  contortion.  If  breathing 
becomes  established,  naturally  or  after  the  use  of  artificial  means, 
rapid  and  veiy  shallow  diaphragmatic  breathing  generally  becomes 
continuous  between  the  deep  gasps,  some  time  before  the  gasps 
themselves  cease,  or  the  child  gains  vigour  enough  to  cry. 

If  any  air  is  inspired,  the  short  inspiration  is  followed  by  a 
prolonged  expiration,  the  bronchi  being  obstructed  by  the  fluid 
which  has  been  drawn  in. 

Asphyxia  pallida. — In  the  graver  form  of  asphyxia  the  skin  is 
pale  instead  of  livid,  and  the  neck  and  limbs  have  lost  all  tonicitj^. 
There  is  generally  no  spontaneous  attempt  at  l)reathing,  unless 
artificial  means  are  used.  No  pulsation  is  felt  in  the  funis,  and  the 
heart’s  action  may  be  very  feeble  and  at  long  intervals.  ’I'lie  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  is  always  visible,  while  any  pulsation  continues, 
and  should  be  looked  for,  not  listened  for.  This  form  of  asphyxia 
is  specially  likely  to  arise  from  prolonged  pressure  on  the  head. 

Prognosis. — While  there  is  any  action  of  the  heart,  however 
slow  and  feeble,  there  is  always  hope  that  the  child  may  be 
resuscitated.  If  the . heart  has  ceased  beating,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  any  treatment.  If  the  child  makes  any  spontaneous 
ga.sp,  either  shortly  after  ilelivery  or  while  artificial  respiration  is 
being  carried  out,  it  is  almost  certain  that  treatment  will  be 
successful  in  reviving  it,  if  persevered  with  long  enough.  ’Phere 
may,  however,  be  exceptional  cases,  as  when  the  larynx  has  been 
injured  by  unskilful  attempts  at  jaw-traction,  or  by  compression 
with  the  forceps  in  cases  of  face  or  brow  presentation.  If  there 
is  no  spontaneous  attempt  at  inspiration,  it  may  happen  that, 
although  the  heart’s  action  may  be  maintained  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  even  improved,  by  artificial  respiration,  yet  the  child 
cannot  be  induced  to  breathe.  In  such  cases  the  respiratory 
centre  has  probably  undergone  irreparable  injury.  In  some 
instances,  although  breathing  is  established,  and  the  child  may 
even  cry,  yet  it  remains  feeble,  and  dies  within  a few  days.  In 
such  cases  the  condition  called  atelectasis  pndvionuni  is  often  found 
2>ost  'mortem.  The  lungs  are  shown  to  have  been  only  imperfectly 
expanded,  and  a considerable  proportion  of  them  still  remains 
solid  and  airless.  This  is  especially  likely  to  bo  the  case  where 
the  child  is  feeble  or  premature.  'With  feeble  and  premature 
children  the  same  condition  of  atelectasis  may  be  found,  if  the 
child  dies  within  a few  days,  even  if  it  has  breathed  spontaneously 
from  the  first.  A vigorous  cry  is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
fully  expanding  the  lungs. 
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Treatment. — Tf  the  child  does  not  breathe  freely  -and  ciy 
immediately  after  delivery,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  clear 
away,  as  far  as  possible,  any  inspired  mucus  which  may  be 
obstructing  the  air-passages.  The  child  should  be  turned  for  a 
moment  with  its  face  downward,  and  the  back  of  the  mouth  wiped 
out  with  a clean  napkin.  The  next  eflbrt  should  be  to  stimulate 
respiration  by  reflex  stimulus.  This  may  be  done  b}'  blowing 
upon  the  child’s  face,  if  this  fails,  by  flapping  its  buttocks,  back, 
or  chest  with  a towel  wetted  in  cold  water,  or  by  rubbing  its  skin 
vigorously.  An  eft'ectnal  plan  is  to  have  two  basins,  one  filled 
with  hot,  the  other  with  cold  water,  and  to  dip  the  child  for 
a moment  into  each  altcrnatel}’^,  repeating  this  several  times. 
Artificial  respiration  may  bo  performed,  if  necessary,  while  the 
basins  are  being  ])repared.  If,  however,  the  asphyxia  is  of  the 
graver  form  in  which  the  face  is  pallid  and  tonicity  is  lost,  time 
slionld  not  bo  wasted  in  attempts  to  'excite  respiration  by  reflex 
stimulus,  but  artificial  respiration  should  be  performed  at  once. 

If  the  child  docs  not  respond  to  the  first  attempts  to  excite 
respiration,  such  as  flapping  it  with  a towel,  the  funis  shoidd  be 
tied  in  two  ])laces  and  divided,  in  order  to  allow  the  means  for 
resuscitation  to  be  carried  ont  more  readily.  If,  however,  pulsa- 
tion can  be  felt  in  the  fiinis,  as  will  be  the  case  only  in  the  milder 
forms  of  asphyxia,  artificial  respiration  may  be  tried  for  a few 
minutes  before  the  child  is  scpai'atcd.  It  is  generally  advised  that, 
if  the  child  appears  cyanotic,  a little  blood  shonld  be  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  foetal  end  of  the  cord,  before  the  ligature  is 
tightened.  'I'his  does  not  aj)pear  to  be  good  practice.  The 
cyanotic  form  of  asjdiyxia  is  not  the  most  serious  (see  p.  788), 
and  the  cyanosis  vci'y  (juickly  ])asscs  off  if  the  child  can  be 
induced  to  brccathe.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
early  ligature  of  the  funis,  which  is  inevitable  when  the  child  is 
asphyxiated  and  no  pulsation  can  bo  felt  in  the  funis,  is  itself 
e(|nivalcnt  to  bleeding  the  child  to  a considerable  extent,  io 
allow  any  further  loss  of  blood  a])pears,  therefore,  undesirable, 
since  a cliild  asphyxiated  at  birth  sometimes  dies  within  a few 
days  from  feebleness  find  atelectasis  puhnonum. 

Artificial  orsjiiration. — If  response  does  not  soon  tfiko  place  to 
r.eflex  stimnlns,  or  without  delay  in  the  })allid  form  of  asphyxia, 
iirtificiiil  respiration  should  he  performed.  The  most  effectual 
method  is  a slight  modification  of  that  of  Silvester,  lo  cany  it 
out  to  perfection  an  assist.uit  is  rc(|nired  to  fix  fhe  legs  of  the 
child.  As  the  nurse  will  generally  be  wanted,  to  keep  her 
upon  the  uterus  while  the  physician  is  attending  to  the  chdd, 
some  other  person  should,  if  possible,  be  called  into  the 
assist.  'J'he  child  is  placed  on  its  back,  the  head  supported,  but 
moderately  extended,  so  that  the  chin  is  not  pressed  upon  the 
sternum,  the  thoi’ax  being  slightly  raised  by  a napkin  placed 
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miderneatli;  the  assistant  holds  the  feet  firmly  in  a napkin.  The 
physician  stands  behind  the  child’s  head. 

To  imitate  inspiration,  he  grasps  the  arms  near  the  elbows, 
raises  them  from  the  sides  and  brings  them  near  together  above 
the  head,  at  the  same  time  making  gentle  traction  upwards.  It 
is  in  order  to  make  counter-traction  at  this  time  by  holding  the 
feet  that  the  assistant  is  required.  During  this  movement  the 
arms  should  be  somewhat  everted,  so  as  to  put  the  pectoralis 
major  more  upon  the  stretch.  This  movement  very  effectually 
expands  the  ribs.  The  effect  is  indeed  expended,  in  the  new- 
born infant,*more  in  sucking  in  the  abdomen,  through  the  medium 
of  the  diaphragm,  than  in  drawing  in  air.  But  by  repetition 
of  the  movement  more  and  more  air  gradually  gains  access  to 
the  lungs. 

To  imitate  expiration,  the  elbows  are  brought  down  and  pressed 
against  the  sides,  and  the  arms  somewhat  inverted,  so  as  to  bring 
the  fore-arms  aeross  the  chest.  By  means  of  the  fore-arms  and 
the  operator’s  hands  pressure  is  made  upon  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
as  well  as  upon  the  sides,  so  as  to  squeeze  out  any  air  that  may 
have  been  inspired,  and,  with  it,  some  of  the  fluid  which  has 
entei’ed  the  air-passages.  The  movements  should  not  be  made 
too  rapidly.  Twenty  times  in  the  minute  are  quite  sufficient. 
After  a few  movements  the  back  of  tbe  mouth  may  again  be 
wiped  clear  of  any  mucus  or  liquor  amnii  which  may  have  been 
expressed.  If  the  air  does  not  appear  to  enter  the  chest  the  child 
may  be  held  up  for  a few  moments  by  the  feet,  head  downward, 
and  the  chest  compressed,  to  aid  the  evacuation  of  fluid  from  tlie 
bronchi.  If  any  attempt  at  spontaneous  inspiration  is  made, 
great  care  should  be  taken  so  to  time  the  movements  as  not  to 
counteract  but  to  aid  it ; for  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  is 
of  more  avail  than  the  artificial  movements  in  drawing  in  air, 
especiallj'  if  it  occurs  while  the  ribs  are  expanded  by  means  of 
the  arms  ; and  if  once  the  lungs  have  become  partially  aei’ated, 
the  artificial  respiration  becomes  much  more  efficncious.  When 
the  attempts  at  breathing  become  more  frequent,  recourse  may  be 
had  again  to  the  plan  of  reflex  stimulation.  As  soon  as  regular 
breathing,  however  shallow,  begins  to  intervene  between  the 
spasmodic  gtisps,  the  ai-tificial  respiration  may  be  discontinued  in 
confidence  that  the  natural  Ijreathing  will  steadily  improve. 

The  efficacy  of  this  method  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  frequency 
with  which  cliildren  are  revived  by  it,  and  by  experiments  upon 
still-born  children,*  but  by  the  fact  that  the  heart’s  action  can 

* It  has  been  shown  by  Chainpneys  that  in  such  experiments  Silvester’s  inethod 
is  found  to  be  more  efficacious  for  introduction  of  air  than  others  which  have  been 
employed,  such  as  those  of  Marshall  Hall,  Howard,  Schultze,  &c.,  especially 
if  the  arms  are  everted  during  the  movement  for  inspiration.  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
Yol.  LXIV. 
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Fig.  310. — SclmlUe’K 
method.  I’osition 
of  expiration. 


often  be  by  this  means  maintained  for  a long  time,  and  even 
quickened,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  improved,  even  though  the 
irritability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  lost  past  restoration.  As 
a rule,  however,  the  improvement  of  the  heart’s  action  is  a hopeful 

sign,  though  not  so  significant  as  the  com- 
mencement of  spontaneous  gasps. 

In  the  absence  of  an  assistant  this  method 
cannot  be  carried  out  to  the  full  extent. 
The  elbows  may  be  simply  raised  above  the 
head,  but  scarcely  any  upward  traction 
upon  them  while  in  this  position  can  be 
made.  The  absence  of  such  traction  seriously 
diminishes  the  efficacy  as  regards  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ribs.  The  movements  may 
therefore  be  made  more  quickly,  in  order  to 
compensate  in  some  measure  for  this. 

Schultze’x  method. — The  operator  stands 
witli  somewhat  separated  legs,  and  bends 
slightly  forward.  Ho  grasps  the  child  as  sliown  in  Fig.  317,  the 
thumbs  lying  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax,  the  index  fingers 
extending  from  behind  the  shoulders  into  the  axillso,  the  other 

three  fingers  of  each  hand  lying  on  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  thorax.  He  holds  the  child 
at  arm’s  length,  hanging  perpendicularly. 
He  swings  the  child  upward  from  this  hang- 
ing j)Osition  at  arm’s  length  to  a level  some- 
what above  his  head  into  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  31 G.  The  raising  of  the  child  as  far 
as  the  horizontal  should  be  effected  by  a 
powerful  swing  of  the  arms,  but  from  that 
point  the  arms  should  be  raised  more  and 
more  slowly,  so  that  the  pelvic  end  of  the 
child  falls  gradually  over.  By  this  falling 
of  the  child’s  pelvis  over  the  abdomen,  con- 
siderable pressure  is  exercised  on  the  thoracic 
viscera,  and  inspired  fluids  often  pour  from 
the  mouth  and  nose.  The  operator  then  again 
lowers  his  arms  so  as  to  swing  the  child  down 
again  between  his  separated  legs  into  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  317.  The  child’s  body  is  thereby  extended 
with  some  impetus,  and  effects  inspiration  by  causing  descent  of  the 
diaphragm.  After  a pause  of  a few  seconds  the  child  is  again  swung 
upwards  into  the  previous  position,  and  expiration  is  thus  effected. 
The  proceeding  is  repeated  eight  or  ten  times  a minute,  this 
method  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  assistant,  and  the  in- 
verted position  aids  the  escape  of  inspired  fluids ; but  the  inspiratory 
movement  does  not  appear  to  bo  so  effective  as  in  Silvester’s  method. 


Fig.  317- — Sclmltze’s 
metliod.  Position 
of  inspiration. 
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Frochoionick’s  method. — The  child  is  held  up  by  the  feet,  liead 
downward,  by  an  assistant,  the  arms  extended  by  the  side  of  the 
head.  This  is  the  position  for  inspiration.  Expiration  is  effected 
by  grasping  the  chest  with  both  hands,  the  fingers  over  the 
sternum,  and  compi'essing  it. 

Laborde's  method. — The  tongue  of  the  child  is  seized  in  a 
napkin,  and  rhythmical  tractions  are  made  upon  it,  not  more  than 
eight  to  the  minute.  No  direct  means  of  ai’tificial  respiration  is 
employed. 

Ahlfeld  recommends  that  the  child  should  simply  be  placed  in 
a hot  bath,  without  any  artificial  respiration.  If  no  spontaneoiis 
attempts  of  respiration  appear,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  dried,  and 
the  skin  vigorously  rubbed  with  a cloth. 

Tracheal  insufflation. — The  plan  of  direct  insufflation  of  the 
lungs  through  the  trachea  has  been  more  used  abroad  than  in 
this  country.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  rupture  of  the  air- 
cells  may  be  caused  by  the  force  used.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  is  not  so  much  to  be  recommended  as  Silvester’s  method.  It 
may,  however,  be  tried  if  other  means  fail.  My  own  experience 
has  not  been  that  it  succeeds  wdien  Silvester’s  method  does  not. 
In  France,  insufflators  made  for  the  purpose  are  used,  having  a 
curve  corresponding  to  the  child’s  mouth,  and  a conical  extremity 
to  fit  closely  into  the  larynx.  With  these,  an  iudiarubber  ball 
may  be  used  for  the  insufflation.  In  the  absence  of  an  insufflator, 
a gum-elastic  catheter.  No.  6,  may  be  used.  This  is  guided  by  the 
tip  of  the  finger  behind  the  epiglottis  and  into  the  trachea,  care 
being  taken  not  to  pass  it  into  the  oesophagus.  First  suction 
should  be  made  to  remove  some  of  the  inspired  fluid,  if  possible, 
from  the  air-passages.  With  an  insufflator,  the  suction  is  made 
by  fii’st  emptying  the  indiarubber  ball  and  then  allowing  it  to 
refill  by  its  own  elasticity.  The  fluid  in  the  trachea  having  been 
sucked  out,  the  operator  takes  one  or  two  deep  breaths,  to  remove 
as  much  carbonic  acid  as  possible  from  his  lungs,  and  then  blows 
gently  into  the  tube.  The  chest  is  then  compressed,  to  imitate 
expiration,  and  the  same  process  is  continued.  Faradisation  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  has  sometimes  proved  effectual,  and  may  be 
tried  as  a last  resort  if  a Farad ic  battery  is  at  hand,  but  artificial 
respiration  is  generally  preferable. 

CEPiiAUiyE.MATOMA. — Besides  the  caput  succedaueum  another 
form  of  swelling  on  the  head  may  result  from  difficult  laboui', 
namely,  cephalhajmatoma,  consisting  of  a circiiinscril)ed  effusion  of 
blood.  Small  effusions  of  blood  may  take  place  in  the  substance  of 
the  caput  succedaueum,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath 
the  scalp.  But,  in  the  characteristic  form  of  ccphalhmmatoma,  the 
effusion  takes  place  beneath  the  pericranium,  separating  it  from  the 
bone,  and  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a considerable  vessel.  In  some 
cases,  blood  is  effused  also  beneath  the  bone,  between  it  and  the 
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dura  mater.  CephalliEematoma  most  frequently  results  from  the 
pressure  of  the  blades  of  forceps ; but  it  may  be  produced  by 
pressure  against  any  projecting  bone,  such  as  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum.  It  is  also  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  pressure  produced 
by  an  unyielding  os  uteri. 

Diagnosis. — The  swelling  is  limited  to  one  bone,  generally  a 
parietal  bone.  It  continues  to  increase  for  a time  after  birth,  while 
a caput  snccedaneum  diminishes  progressivel}'^  and  rapidly  from  the 
time  of  birth.  A cephalhajmatoma  is  genci'.ally  first  noticed  from 
one  to  four  days  after  birth.  It  ma}''  increase  up  to  seven  daj's, 
then  remains  for  a few  da3’s  stationai’y ; and  gcnei’ally  has  dis- 
appeared after  from  four  to  twelve  weeks.  As  a rule  there  is  no 
discoloration  of  skin  over  the  tumour.  The  tumour  never  crosses 
a suture,  but  in  rare  cases  has  occurred  on  both  parietal  bones. 
Fluctuation  can  generally  be  felt  in  it,  until  the  serum  has  become 
absorbed.'  The  swelling  ma}’  or  may  not  e.xtend  over  the  whole 
bone.  After  four  or  five  days  a liard  border  of  inflammatory 
material  begins  to  be  felt  round  the  edge,  so  that  the  feel  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  a depressed  fracture.  This  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bony  material  along  the  edge  of  the  detached  pericranium. 
From  this  a thin  crust  of  bone,  which  crackles  on  pressure,  may 
e.xtend  over  the  swelling  during  the  time  in  which  the  serum  and 
clots  are  being  ab.sorbcd.  Encephalocclc  is  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  it  always  occurs  in  the  line  of  a suture  or  at  a fontanelle. 
There  is  no  fluctuation,  but  the  swelling  genorall}'  pulsates,  and 
enlarges  when  the  child  cries.  A vascular  tumour  of  the  scalp 
gives  no  fluctuation  ; and  there  is  generally  discoloration  of  the 
skin  over  it. 

Prognosis. — In  general  the  effusion  is  absorbed  in  time.  But, 
in  a weakly  or  cachectic  child,  it  may  suppurate,  and  then  may 
endanger  life,  sometimes  leading  to  pyaiinia. 

Treatment. — fl'hc  swelling  should  bo  left  alone,  unless  there  is 
evidence  of  suppuration. 

O'l'iiKR  In.juhiks  'J'o  Heaij.  Local  depressions  on  the  head  are 
genci'ally  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  sacral  promontory.  I here  may 
be  either  a spoon-shaped  depression,  or  a more  proloiged  groove. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  the  head  has  passed  in  a position  of  flexion, 
the  groove  runs  downward  and  forward  near  the  anterior  bordei  of 
the  parietal  bone ; if  in  a position  of  moderate  extension,  thogioove 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture.  In  some  cases  the  groove 
first  runs  parallel  to  the  suture  and  thou  turns  forward,  flexion 
having  suj)ervened  upon  extension  at  an  intermediate  stage.  Ihe 
position  of  the  groove  is  similar  in  pelvic  2Jrcsentations,  excej^t 
it  is  often  more  parallel  to  the  coronal  suture,  jiassage  in  the  extended 
position  being  relatively  commoner.  De^^ressions  are  more  counnon 
in  2)elvic  ^u’e.sentations,  since  the  head  is  generally  dragged  quickl}' 
jiast  the  obstruction.  Fissures  of  the  bone,  or  actual  fractures,  aie 
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coinparivtirely  rare,  but  these  again  occur  more  frequently  in  ijclvic 
presentations. 

In  delivery  by  forceps  a depression  may  be  produced  by  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum  on  the  frontal  bone ; since  in  the 
application  of  the  forceps  the  long  diameter  of  the  head  is  apt,  in 
a flattened  pelvis,  to  be  changed  from  a transverse  into  an  oblique 
position. 

In  flatteoed  pelves,  in  consequence  of  the  Naegele-obliquity,  the 
posterior  parietal  and  posterior  half  of  the  frontal  bone  are  generally 
more  flattened,  the  anterior  more  rounded  than  in  uoimial  labour, 
because  the  latter,  projecting  more  deeply  into  the  brim,  are  more 
unsupported.  In  general  there  is  a “ shear  ” or  sliding  movement 
of  the  autei'ior  parietal  bone  upon  the  posterior  in  the  direction  of 
the  occiput,  but  this  must  be  produced  after  the  occiput  has  begun 
to  rotate  forward,  and  is  therefore  more  marked  in  the  generally 
contracted  pelvis. 

Treatment. — An  attempt  may  be  made  .to  squeeze  out  a 
depression  of  the  skull  by  compressing  the  head,  not  too  violently, 
in  the  opposite  diameter  to  that  in  which  the  depression  lies.  If 
this  fails,  and  the  depression  is  not  beginning  to  disappear  in  a 
day  or  two,  an  incision  should  be  made,  with  careful  antiseptic 
precautions,  along  the  nearest  edge  of  the  bone,  and  a blunt 
elevator  passed  underneath  the  bone,  to  I’aise  the  depressed  part. 
Or  the  incision  may  be  made  through  the  bone  a quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  suture,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  cutting  the  diu’a  mater, 
which  is  adherent  at  the  sutures. 

Apoplexy  op  the  New-born. — Besides  the  haemorrhage  between 
the  bone  and  dura  mater,  which  sometimes  accompanies  cephalhse- 
matonia,  intra-crauial  haemorrhage  may  occur  independently.  The 
luemorrhage  occurs  more  frequently  from  capillary  vessels  of  pia 
mater  than  from  arteries.  In  some  cases  the  sinuses  have  been 
lacci’ated,  generally  with  a fatal  result.  The  cause  is  interference 
with  circulation  by  difficult  labour,  pressure  on  the  funis,  or 
strangulation  by  tlie  funis  around  the  neck. 

The  child  is  generally  born  asphyxiated.  If  respiration  is  estab- 
lished, paralysis  may  be  observed,  either  at  once,  or  after  the  lapse 
of  some  weeks.  Contraction  of  the  limbs  may  follow,  and  intelli- 
gence is  apt  to  lie  permanently  impaired. 

Injuries  to  Nerves. — Kacial  paralysis  is  generally  the  result  of 
pressure  by  one  blade  of  the  forceps.  I’here  may  be  incomplete  or 
comjilete  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face.  In  the  latter  case, 
suckling  is  generally  interfered  witb.  The  paralysis  generally 
disappears  within  eight  or  ten  weeks  ; but  it  has  been  known  to 
remain  permanent  for  life.  This  wmdd  probably  mean  complete 
division  of  the  nerv'e. 

Paralysis  of  a limb  may  result  from  injury  to  a nerve  produced 
by  traction  iqion  an  arm  or  leg,  especially  in  association  with 
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fracture  of  the  bone.  It  is  geiierall}^  more  prolonged  than  facial 
paralysis,  and  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  some  permanent  impairment 
of  power,  sometimes  by  contraction.  Paralysis  of  the  arm  from 
injiu’y  to  the  brachial  plexus  occurs  chiefly  in  pelvic  presentations, 
when  the  arm  has  been  extended,  and  released  with  difficulty.  The 
pi'ognosis  is  unsatisfactory.  According  to  Bruns'''  only  20  per 
cent,  recover,  whereas  66  per  cent,  of  similar  injuries  to  single 
nerves  below  the  plexus  undergo  spontaneous  cin'e. 

Treatment. — In  paralysis  either  of  the  face  or  a limb,  gentle 
massage  may  be  used  after  some  weeks,  if  power  does  not  quickly 
I'eturn.  l^ater,  electricity  may  be  tried,  esiDecially  in  the  case  of 
a limb.  In  paralysis  of  the  aim,  if  marked  improvement  does 
not  occur  in  two  or  three  months,  the  plexus  may  be  exposed,  the 
perineural  cicatrices  removed,  and  the  nerves  resected,  f 

II. KM  ATOM  A AND  MyOHITIS  OK  TH15  StERNO-MaSTOID. — This 
injury  is  relatively  more  common  in  pelvic  presentations,  but  it 
occurs  also  in  vertex  presentations.  In  the  former  it  is  especially 
likely  to  be  iiroduced  by  traction  upon  the  legs  or  body ; in  the 
latter  it  may  be  due  to  extraction  by  forceps.  The  lump  is  often 
not  observed  for  some  days  after  birth.  It  is  at  first  soft,  consist- 
ing of  blood  ; later  some  inflammatory  oflusion  occurs  and  the 
lump  becomes  harder,  and  may  increase  for  a time.  As  a rule  the 
lump  entirely  disappears  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks  and  leaves  no 
permanent  effect;  but  in  some  instances  cicatricial  contraction 
takes  place,  and  torticollis  is  produced. 

The  other  special  injuries  which  may  be  produced  by  extraction 
in  pelvic  jiresentations  have  already  been  described  (p.  64S). 

* Neurolog.  Cciitralbl.,  Nov.  16,  11)02. 

t See  Tliorburii  ; “ Obstetrical  Paralysis,”  .fourn.  of  Obst.  and  Gyn.,  May,  190.3. 
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RETENTION  OF  THE  PLACENTA  AND  POST-PAETUM  H/EMORRHAGE. 

Retention  of  the  Placenta. 

Causation. — Retention  of  the  placenta  may  arise  from  inertia 
of  the  uterus,  from  morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta  or  membranes 
to  the  uterine  wall,  or  from  the  so-called  hour-glass  contraction  of 
the  uterus,  a condition  always  associated  with  more  or  less  inertia 
of  the  fundus.  Any  of  these  causes  existing,  retention  is  also 
promoted  by  unusually  large  size  of  the  placenta,  or  by  deviation 
of  the  uterine  axis  from  that  of  the  pelvis. 

Inertia. — Normally  the  shrinking  of  the  uterus  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  separates  the  placenta  partially,  and  perhaps  some- 
times wholly  (see  pp.  211,  212).  If  the  uterus  afterwards  remains 
inactive,  the  placenta  may  be  retained,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
separated  or  almost  entirely  separated.  The  laxity  of  the  uterus 
may  be  sufficient  to  cause  post-partum  hajmorrhage,  or  there  may 
be  sufficient  tonic  contraction  to  prevent  excessive  bleeding,  but  no 
rhythmical  pain  strong  enough  to  expel  the  placenta  and  separate 
the  remaining  shreds  of  attachment.  In  general,  when  the 
placenta  is  long  retained  from  inertia,  the  bleeding  is  greater  than 
normal.  The  blood  is  then  apt  to  collect  behind  the  placenta  and 
invert  it  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  115  (p.  214).  AVhen  this 
occui’s  spontaneously,  or  when  it  is  produced  by  traction  on  the 
funis,  the  difficulty  of  the  expulsion  of  the  iilacenta  is  increased. 
For  the  placenta,  when  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  umbrella,  forms 
a larger  mass  to  pass  through  the  os  than  when  folded  longitu- 
dinally on  itself  in  the  natural  manner  as  shown  in  Fig.  114  (p.  214). 
The  degi’ce  of  inertia  necessary  to  cause  retention  is  relative  to 
the  firmness  of  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  uterus.  A slight 
excess  of  firmness  at  some  remaining  points  of  attachment,  which 
would  be  broken  down  by  a strong  contraction,  will  suffice  to  cause 
retention  if  contraction  is  feeble.  Inertia  of  the  uterus  is  of  course 
more  likely  to  exist  in  the  absence  of  the  stimulation  by  external 
pressure  and  friction  usually  employed  in  the  third  stage  of  labour. 

Adhesion  of  the  jilacevta. — The  separation  of  the  placenta  normally 
takes  place  through  that  layer  oftlie  decidua  scrotina  which  forms 
an  open  network  of  areolar  spaces  due  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
uterine  glands  (seep.  02).  Morbid  adhesion  occurs  from  failure  in 
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the  development  of  this  areolar  layer,  or  its  replacement  by  fibrous 
tissue,  or  from  unusual  firmness  of  the  bands  forming  the  trabe- 
culcB.  Any  of  these  conditions  is  usually  the  I’csult  of  previous 
endometritis,  which  may  be  syphilitic  or  not.  The  endometritis 
leads  to  excess  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  decidua  serotina,  and  this 
condition  and  the  consequent  adhesion  of  the  placenta  are  apt  to  be 
repeated  in  successive  pregnancies.  In  some  cases  the  adhesion  has 
been  found  to  be  due  to  complete  absence  of  the  compact  as  well 
as  tlic  areolar  layer  of  the  decidua,  tlie  villi  being  directly  connected 
with  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus.  This  may  be  the  consequence 
of  degeneration,  rather  than  inflammation,  of  the  endometrium 
previous  to  pregnancy.  It  is  difficult  for  the  great  shrinking  of 
the  placental  site  which  acconqiauics  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  to 
occur  witliout  some  separation  of  the  placenta.  Accordingly  the 
adhesion  is  almo.st  alwa^’s  found  to  be  partial,  the  tracts  of  firmest 
attacinnent  having  alone  resisted  the  efl’ects  of  uterine  shrinking. 

I licmorrlmge  may  oecnr  fiom  tlie  placental  site  atthe  .separated  por- 
tion. .Adhesion  of  the  placenta  is  thus  one  of  the  causes  of  post- 
l>artum  luemorrhage,  for  the  lii-emoiThage  is  promoted  by  the 
|)rescnce  of  the  placenta  within  the  uterus  i)reventing  complete 
retraction  and  closure  of  the  vc.sscl.s.  Its  resistance  to  expulsion 
is  also  liable  to  set  np  irregular  contraction,  one  part  of  the  uterus 
remaining  lax  and  allowing  Inemorrhage  while  another  is  con- 
tracted. 

Adhesion  of  tlie  placenta  at  full  term  sufficient  to  make  artificial 
separation  a necessity  is  a i-are  condition,  ft  is  apt  to  be  inferred 
when  it  docs  not  really  exist,  if  the  third  stage  of  labour  is  badly 
managed,  and  the  ])lacenta  is  brought  away  piecemeal  by  the  hand. 

yh//te.s/o»,  of  ike,  ckorion. — Ketention  of  the  jdacenta  may  also  be 
produced  by  undue  adhesion  of  the  chorion  to  the  uterine  wall, 
e.specially  when  this  exists  around  the  edge  of  the  placenta.  The 
placenta  is  then  s])ccially  apt  to  be  inverted  by  blood  effused  behind 
it  which  does  not  e.scapc  externally.  If  the  adhesion  of  the  chorion 
is  at  a greater  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  placenta,  the  placenta 
may  be  arrested  when  partially  expelled  into  the  vagina.  Adhesion 
of  the  chorion  is  generally  due  to  previous  endometritis  affecting 
that  part  of  the  uterus  occupied  by  the  decidua  vera. 

Diufpiosis  of  adhesion. — There  arc  no  reliable  signs  during  preg- 
nancy of  adhesion  of  the  placenta.  It  may  be  expected  as  probable 
if  it  has  been  found  more  than  once  in  pi'evious  deliveries.  Some- 
times there  is  during  pregnancy  pain  referred  to  the  fundus  uteri, 
and  produced  by  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  uterine  wall. 
After  delivery,  adhesion  may  be  suspected  if  good  uterine  con- 
tractions appear  to  occur  without  any  descent  of  the  placenta  fora 
considei'ablc  time.  In  the  very  rare  instance  of  complete  adhesion 
there  may  be  an  absence  even  of  the  \isnal  sanguineous  discharge. 
9’his  is  rarely  observed  except  in  cases  of  abortion  or  premature 
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labour,  wlicre  the  placental  site  is  smaller  and  has  therefore  a better 
chance  of  resisting  detachment  through  the  uterine  shrinking.  More 
frequently  there  is  a gush  of  blood  with  each  pain,  indicating  a 
partial  detachment  of  the  placenta.  If  traction  is  made  upon  the 
funis  with  an  adherent  placenta,  the  whole  uterus  descends,  the 
placenta  not  advancing,  and  pain  is  produced  at  the  fundus.  Such 
traction  should  however  never  be  made.  The  only  positive  mode 
of  diagnosis  is  to  feel  the  adhesion  when 
the  band  is  passed  into  the  uterus  for 
removal  of  the  placenta. 

Hour-glass  contraction  of  the  titerus. — 

The  placenta  may  be  retained  in  con- 
sequence of  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus 
associated  with  inertia  of  the  upper  part, 
especially  of  the  placental  site.  There 
are  two  forms  of  such  contraction.  In 
the  commoner,  and  that  which  most 
completely  deserves  the  name  of  “hour- 
glass contraction,”  the  part  of  the  uterus 
spasmodically  contracted  is  the  internal 
os,  the  circular  fibres  around  which  form 
a sort  of  sphincter  for  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  are  the  most  ready  to  contract  again 
after  dilatation.  The  hand  when  intro- 
duced then  feels  a sharj)  ring  of  contrac- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  many  observers 
describing  “hour-glass  contraction  ” have 
not  realised  to  what  a height  the  internal 
os  is  raised,  owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  cervix  by  stretching, 
and,  accordingly,  have  supposed  the  constriction  to  be  at  a higher 
level  in  the  body  of  the  utei'us.  In  other  cases  there  really  is 
a contraction  of  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  below  the 
placenta,  with  atony  of  the  placental  site,  so  that  the  placenta 
becomes  encysted.  This  condition  is  apt  to  be  reached  if  a more 
or  less  adherent  placenta  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a consider- 
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. 318. — Hour-glass  con- 
traction of  uterus,  incar- 
cerating placenta.  (After 
Tyler  Smith.) 


able  number  of  hours  after  delivery.  'I'here  is  generally  not 
such  a limited  sharp  ring  of  contraction,  and  the  term  “ hour-glass 
contraction  ” is  therefore  not  so  fully  suitable. 

Causation  of  s2>asm. — The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  uterus  is 
analogous  to  the  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  cervix  in  the  first  stage 
of  labour,  and  like  it  is  always  associated  with  an  absence  of  active 
expulsive  pains.  It  may  be  a se<[uel  of  spasm  during  labour,  and 
depend  upon  the  same  constitutional  conditions.  It  may  also  be  set 
lip  arter  delivery  by  irritation  of  the  uterus  produced  by  traction  on 
the  funi.s,  by  re.sistancc  of  the  placenta  to  expulsion  owing  to  morbid 
adhesion,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  the  administration  of  ergot.  In 
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both  spasm  of  the  cervix  iii  labour  aud  in  hour-glass  contraction 
there  is  a disturbance  of  the  natural  nervous  relations ; and,  in  both, 
the  so-called  “polarity  ” of  the  uterus  (see  p.  161)  has  been  said  to 
be  modified.  If  an  active  expulsive  pain  occurs,  the  circular  fibres 
are  not  onlj"  distended  by  the  advance  of  the  placenta  but  undergo 
physiological  relaxation.  An  atony  of  the  placental  site,  with  con- 
traction of  other  parts  of  the  uterus,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
hour-glass  contraction,  may  be  the  starting-point  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus.  In  cases  of  complete  encystment  of  the  placenta  by  con- 
traction of  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  below  its  level,  1 
have  genenilly  found  tliat  some  morbid  adhesion  existed  as  a cause 
of  the  spasm.  ’ 

Prophylaxis. — lletention  of  the  placenta  is  best  avoided  b}^ 
the  judicious  management  of  the  third  stage  of  labour,  and  is 
therefore  apt  to  be  much  commoner  in  the  practice  of  the  inex- 
perienced than  in  that  of  skilled  accoucheurs.  It  is  especially 
important  not  to  make  ])rcmature  attempts  to  deliver  the  placenta, 
iKit  to  irritate  the  uterus  by  traction  on  the  funis,  and  to  use 
e.xtornal  pressure  for  expulsion  only  when  the  uterus  hardens  with 
a pain,  repeating  it,  if  necessary,  with  successive  pains. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  no  hasmorrhago  of  consecpiencc,  a fail- 
trial  should  be  given  to  the  method  of  expression  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  management  of  normal  laliour.  If  there  is  luemor- 
rhage  the  jdaconta  should  be  removed  at  once.  If  the  method  of 
expression  fails,  the  hand  should  be  introduced  for  removal  without 
any  attempt  to  extract  by  pulling  the  funis.  For  this  purpose  the 
jiaticnt  should  be  placed  upon  her  back,  and  the  hand  passed  up 
into  the  uterus,  the  fundus  being  supported  by  the  other  hand 
externally.  If  there  is  any  constriction,  it  must  be  gradually 
dilated  by  the  fingers  in  the  iorm  of  a cone.  If  the  placenta  is 
found  (piite  loose  in  the  cavity,  it  has  simply  to  be  grasped  and 
drawn  down.  If  any  attachment  is  found,  it  must  be  separated 
by  passing  the  fingers  side  by  side  between  the  placenta  and  the 
uterine  wall,  the  dorsal  surface  towards  the  uterus.  Hence,  if,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  the  placenta  is  found  attached  to  the  posteiioi 
wall,  it  is  most  convenient  to  begin  detachment  at  the  lower 
margin,  the  fingers  being  passed  upwards  and  from  side  to  side 
until  the  whole  is  separated.  The  placenta  is  then  easily  giasped 
by  the  hand  and  withdrawn.  If  the  placenta  is  attached  to  the 
anterior  wall,  the  hand  must  be  passed  up  to  the  fundus  first,  and 
separate  it  from  above  downwards  by  the  tips  of  the  flexed  fingcis. 

In  the  case  of  extensive  and  firm  adhesion  great  care  is  necessary. 
The  surface  of  separation  will  then  probably  be  not  in  the  decidua 
serotina  Imt  in  the  placental  tissue  itself.  I ho  main  mass  of 
placenta  should  first  be  separated  in  the  way  already  described. 
'I’hen  the  hand  should  be  introduced  again,  and  any  separate  pieces 
of  jilacental  tissue  broken  down  by  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  without 
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the  use  of  the  nails,  and  removed.  It  is  l)etter  to  leave  small 
shreds  of  roughness  attached  than  to  injure  the  uterine  wall. 
After  firm  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
wash  out  the  uterine  cavity  with  antiseptics  diiring  the  puerperal 
period. 

If  there  has  been  previoiis  hfemorrhage,  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  In  any  case  ether  is  preferable  to 
chloroform,  as  causing  less  complete  and  less  prolonged  relaxation 
of  the  uterus  ; and  the  anaesthesia  should  not  be  deeper  than  is 
necessaiy  to  allow  the  requisite  manipulation.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  a tight  hour-glass  conti’action  the  effect  of  the  anaesthetic 
in  overcoming  spasm  may  be  essential,  and  chloroform  may,  in  this 
instance,  have  the  advantage. 


POST-PARTUM  HiEMORRHAGB. 

Haemorrhage  after  delivery  may  come  from  various  sources. 
Haemon’hage  from  the  placental  site  is,  however,  so  much  the  most 
frequent  and  most  important,  that  this  is  regarded  as  post-partum 
haemorrhage  j)ar  excellence.  The  subject  is  one  of  immense  im- 
portance, for  post-partum  haemorrhage  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  complications,  but  is  a relatively  common  complication 
of  parturition.  It  may  occur  after  the  most  perfectly  normal 
labour,  and  a household  may  thus  be  unexpectedly  plunged  into 
grief  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  patient.  Nor  is  there  any 
emergency  in  which  so  much  depends  upon  the  care  and  skill  of 
the  physician.  The  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  at  all  may  generally 
be  prevented  by  a careful  and  correct  management  of  the  third 
stage  of  labour.  When  haemorrhage  does  occur,  the  life  of  the 
patient  will  generally  depend  upon  the  promptitude  and  vigour 
of  the  treatment. 

Frequency. — The  frequency  of  post-partum  haemorfhage  varies 
so  much,  both  according  to  the  circumstances  and  social  position 
of  the  patients  and  the  skill  of  the  accoucheur,  that  no  estimate 
can  be  given.  In  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Charity  (1863 — 1875)  fatal 
ca.ses  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  2,040  deliveries,  and  formed 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality  after  delivery.  Deaths 
due  to  post-partum  slightly  exceeded  in  number  those  due  to  ante- 
partum hacmotrhage.  'I'he  freCjuency  of  post-partum  ha3morrhage 
in  this  Charity  is  probably  much  greater  tlian  tlie  general  average, 
for  the  patients  are  often  very  ill-nourished  and  frequently  are 
late  in  sending  for  assistance,  so  that  tlie  child  is  often  born  before 
the  attendant  arrives. 

Normal  mechanism  for  controlling  haemorrhage. — The 
numerous  large  arteries  and  veins  entering  the  placenta  are  torn 
across  on  separation  of  the  placenta  through  the  shrinking  of  the 
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uterus,  and  the  blood  which  follows  the  birth  of  the  child  conies 
from  these  vessels.  The  arrest  of  bleeding  depends  upon  the  com- 
pression of  the  vessels  by  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  This  is 
facilitated  bj'  the  anatomical  arrangements  already  described  (see 
p.  116),  namely,  the  spiral  course  of  the  arteries  and  the  so-called 
“falciform  valves”  in  the  venous  sinuses.  Tlie  veins,  however, 
are  destitute  of  true  valves,  and  thus,  in  the  absence  of  contraction, 
blood  may  pour  in  great  volume  from  the  veins  as  well  as  from 
large  arteries.  Fatal  hcemorrhage  may  thus  occur  in  a few  minutes. 

Resides  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  a jiart  of  importance  is 
also  played  by  retraction,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  reduction  of  its 
size  and  thickening  of  its  walls,  not  followed  by  relaxation  and 
expansion.  The  more  complete  is  the  retraction  the  more 
tlioroughly  are  the  vessels  closed  and  blood  scpieezed  out  of  the 
large  venous  sinuses.  Hence  the  security  against  ha)iuorrhage  is 
greater  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta  than  before. 

After  delivery,  as  at  other  times,  uterine  contractions  only  take 
place  rhythmically  at  intervals.  It  is  only  during  a contraction 
that  the  well-known  hard,  defined,  cricket-ball-like  outline  of  the 
uterus  is  felt  which  assures  the  physician  of  the  impossibility  of 
lucmorrhage  from  the  jdacental  site  for  the  time  being.  But,  even 
during  the  intervals,  although  the  uterus  becomes  softer,  a sufficient 
amount  of  tonic  contraction  normally  remains  to  prevent  the  vessels 
becoming  patent  again.  The  uterus  should  not  become  larger 
during  the  intervals  of  contraction.  A further  security  against 
luemorrhage  is  afforded  by  the  thrond)i  which  form  in  the  vessels, 
but  it  is  uidcnown  how  soon  these  arc  normally  produced.  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  these,  even  a morbid  relaxation  of  the  uterus 
at  a considerable  interval  after  the  delivery  of  the  child  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  hujmorrhage. 

Causation  of  hsemorrhage, — The  one  essential  cause  of 
luemorrhage  from  the  jdacental  site  is  atony  of  the  uterus,  and 
without  this  it  can  never  occur.  The  atony  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  whole  uterus,  but  hasmorrhage  may  occur  with  irregular 
contraction,  some  part  of  the  uterus  being  contracted  and  some 
relaxed.  In  this  case  it  is  essential  that  the  placental  site,  or  part 
of  it,  should  be  the  atonic  portion,  as  it  is  generally  apt  to  be.  If 
the  whole  uterus  is  relaxed  it  may  allow  itself  to  be  dilated  again 
to  a considerable  size  by  the  blood  poured  out  into  it.  Given  a 
certain  amount  of  uterine  atony,  there  are  other  causes  which  pro- 
mote liEemorrhage.  The  first  of  these  is  imperfect  uterine  retrac- 
tion. This  may  be  due  to  the  placenta  being  still  within  the  uterus, 
especially  when  partially  adherent ; to  the  presence  of  clots  witlun 
it,  distending  its  cavity ; or  to  a fibroid  tumour  in  its  walls,  which 
Iirevents  due  I'etraction.  Other  causes  promoting  htemorrhage  are 
excessive  vascular  tension,  arterial  or  venous,  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  relaxation  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  uterus,  and  any 
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condition  of  the  blood  rendering  it  less  prone  to  form  thrombi.  In 
those  women  who  show  a special  proneness  to  flooding  in  successive 
deliveries  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these  causes  are  often  in 
operation,  as  well  as  a tendency  to  uterine  inertia.  Too  early 
assuming  the  erect  posture  may  also  promote  hemorrhage,  by 
increasing  the  statical  pressure  in  the  vessels  and  exciting  the 
circulation. 

Causation  of  ivterine  atony. — The  constitutional  causes  of  uterine 
atony  after  delivery  are  similar  to  those  which  produce  inertia  in 
labour,  and  hence,  when  there  has  been  marked  inertia  in  labour, 
the  physician  should  be  on  his  guard  against  post-partum  hsemor- 
rhage.  Any  debilitated  condition  or  any  form  of  malnutrition 
may  be  a cause  of  inertia.  Certain  women  have  a constitutional 
proclivity  to  flooding,  not  easily  explained,  and  have  been  described 
as  “ flooders.”  This  proclivity  may  depend  upon  some  morbid 
state  of  the  nervous  system,  since  the  uterine  contraction  is  directly 
regulated  b}^  the  nerves.  A diseased  state  of  the  “ ganglion  cervi- 
cale  uteri  ” has  been  assigned  as  one  possible  cause.*  To  these 
constitutional  causes  must  be  added  exhaustion  from  protracted 
labour,  previous  over-distension  of  the  uterus,  as  from  twins  or 
excessive  liquor  amnii,  and  the  administration  of  chloroform.  Too 
rapid  artificial  delivery  while  the  uterus  is  quiescent  may  also  be  a 
cause.  Spontaneous  precipitate  labour  is  also  described  as  likely 
to  be  followed  by  hsemorrhage,  but  this  tendency  appears  to  have 
l)een  exaggei-ated.  In  a large  proportion  of  cases  the  relaxation  of 
the  uterus  which  allows  the  hmmorrhage  occurs  when  for  some 
reason  the  physician  has  omitted  to  keep  a constant  watch  on  the 
condition  of  the  uterus  by  keeping  his  hand  upon  it  continuously 
until  the  placenta  has  been  delivered,  and  he  is  assured  that  a 
satisfactory  and  permanent  uterine  contraction  has  been  obtained. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  have  happened  when  attention  has  been 
diverted  by  the  necessity  for  resuscitating  the  child,  or  when  the 
child  has  been  born  before  the  arrival  of  the  physician. 

Symptoms  and  diagnosis. — The  hmmorrhage  may  occur 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  or,  after  remaining 
contracted  at  first,  the  uterus  may  relax  again  and  allow  htemor- 
rhage  either  before  or  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta.  At  first 
the  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  flaccid  uterus.  After  a while  a 
contraction  may  occur  and  expel  it  in  a copious  stream  ; or  the 
same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  patient’s  coughing  or  bearing 
down,  or  the  pressure  of  the  hand  iq)un  the  fundus.  The  (piantity 
may  be  so  great  as  to  drench  the  bed,  and  even  pour  abundantly 
on  to  the  floor.  Even  without  external  flow  the  uterus  may  allow 
itself  to  be  expanded  again  so  much  that  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
hmmorrhage  may  take  place  into  its  interior.  The  physician  can 
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only  be  certuiu  that  no  excess  of  liicinorrliage  is  going  on  by 
keeping  his  hand  for  a sufficient  time  upon  the  uterus,  making 
sure  that  it  does  not  altogether  lose  its  definite  outline  or  become 
enlarged  in  the  interval  of  contractions,  and  that  no  copious  gush 
of  blood  from  the  vagina  is  produced  bj'  a pain  or  by  pressure 
upon  the  fnndns.  If  luemorrhage  occurs  without  even  temporary 
relaxation  of  the  uterus,  it  must  be  due  to  some  other  source  of 
bleeding,  such  as  laceration  of  uterus,  cervix,  vagina,  or  xndva, 
and  caix'fnl  search  must  be  made  for  the  source.  It  has  even  been 
known  that  a ]>atient  has  bled  to  deatli  from  a ruistured  varicose 
vein  in  tlie  leg,  while  tlie  accoucheur  was  directing  his  attention 
to  tlie  nterns. 

A copious  luemorrhage  may  be  quickly  followed  by  syncope, 
which  is  in  some  cases  an  advantage,  since  it  checks  the  flow  of 
arterial  blood.  Otherwise,  in  severe  cases,  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  weak,  or  even  imperceptible  : there  is  extreme  pallor  of 
the  face,  lips  and  gums,  the  ])atient  is  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  she 
gasps  for  brcatli,  for  lack  of  sufficient  blood  corpuscles  to  carry 
on  res])iration  properly,  and  tosses  her  limbs  about  restlessly. 
'I'owards  the  last  she  complains  of  being  unable  to  see.  Voice  and 
even  muscular  strength  may  apparently  remain  good  almost  to 
tlie  end.  'I’he  gravest  signs  of  impending  death  are  absolute 
failure  of  i)ulse,  extreme  restlessness,  and  failure  of  sight. 

Prophylaxis. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  haemorrhage 
may  be  averted  by  due  care,  although,  very  exceptionally,  women 
are  found  in  whom  flooding  takes  place  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
precautions.  But  practitioners  who  manage  labour  properly  will 
never  find  jjost-partnm  hajmorrhage  anything  but  a rare  occurrence. 

If  women  are  known  to  bo  liable  to  flooding  they  should  be 
treated  if  possible  during  ]>regnancy  by  tonics,  esyjecially  iron,  or 
iron  and  quinine,  as  well  as  by  good  diet  and  other  liygienic  means. 
In  such  women,  a dose  of  ergot  may  be  given  just  as  the  head  is 
reaching  the  perineum,  if  it  is  certain  that  no  obstruction  exists. 
I’he  same  treatment  may  also  be  adopted  in  multipartc,  when 
inertia  of  the  uterus  has  been  very  marked  throughout  labour. 
Chloroform  should  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  case 
of  women  j^rone  to  hajmorrhage.  When  chloroform  is  given  to 
the  full  degree,  as  for  obstetric  operations,  ana:sthesia  should  not 
be  deep  at  the  final  stage  of  delivery,  and  the  uterus  should  not 
be  emptied  too  quickly,  but  allowed  to  expel  (in  head  presenta- 
tions) the  body  of  the  child.  The  most  important  part  of  all  in 
the  proyrhylaxis  of  hmmorrhage  is  that  the  physician  should 
manage  the  third  stage  of  labour  correctly  according  to  the 
principles  already  described,  following  down  the  fundus  uteri 
with  his  hand  at  the  expulsion  of  the  child,  and  keeping  a watch 
upon  the  \iterns  until  the  placenta  is  expelled,  and  permanent 
contraction  is  secured.  While  engaged  in  tying  the  funis,  or 
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resuscitating  an  asphyxiated  foetus,  he  should  direct  the  nurse  or 
other  assistant  to  keep  up  pressure  upon  the  fundus. 

Ergot  is  useful  rather  as  a prophylactic,  or  to  prevent  recur- 
rence, than  in  the  presence  of  severe  hfemorrhage,  for  there  is 
then  no  time  for  it  to  act.  If  it  is  found  difficult,  after  removal 
of  the  placenta,  to  maintain  a sufficiently  firm  condition  of  the 
uterus,  or  if  gushes  of  blood  take  place  whenever  the  uterus 
hardens,  ergot  should  be  given.  The  most  rapid  method  is  to 
inject  two  grains  or  more  of  ergotin  deeply  into  the  gluteal 
muscles.  Eor  this  purpose.  Savory  and  Moore’s  gelatine  discs,  or 
the  solution  of  ergotin  prepared  by  Huggett,  of  Liverpool,  arc 
convenient  forms.  In  the  absence  of  ergotin,  a drachm  dose  of 
the  liquid  extract  of  ergot  may  be  given,  and  repeated,  if  neces- 
sary, or  a fresh  infusion  may  be  made  of  sixty  grains  of  powdered 
ergot,  and  the  powder  and  infusion  administered  together.  The 
liquid  extract,  diluted  with  an  equal  part  of  water,  may  also  be 
used  hypodermically.  A wineglassful  of  vinegar,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  has  sometimes  been  found  to  check  haemorrhage  rapidly. 
It  may  probably  cause  a reflex  effect  upon  the  uterus.  lu  any 
case  in  which  flooding  is  anticipated,  a hypodermic  syringe  should 
be  ready,  filled  with  a solution  of  ergotin,  and  iodoform  gauze  for 
plugging  the  uterus  should  also  be  prepared.  In  all  cases  hot 
water  should  be  at  hand. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a probability  of  hiemorrhage  is 
indicated  if  the  pulse  remains  rapid  after  delivery,  instead  of  hilling 
to  a quiet  rate.  Whenever  this  condition  is  observed,  therefore, 
the  condition  of  the  uterus  should  be  watched  for  a longer  time 
than  usual,  and  a dose  of  ergot  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Treatment. — The  essential  point  in  treatment  is  to  secure 
contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tlie  value 
of  all  the  means  used  for  the  arrest  of  hajmorrhage  consists  in 
their  efficacy  in  producing  this  effect.  The  first  expedient  to  be 
tried  is  that  of  direct  manual  stimulation  to  the  uterus.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  on  her  back,  and  the  uterus  grasped, 
compressed,  and  kneaded  with  both  hands.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  cause  inversion  of  the  relaxed  uterus  by  pressing  downward 
one  part  of  the  fundus.  If  this  treatment  does  not  (puckly  succeed 
in  producing  hardening  and  contraction,  one  hand  sliould  be  intro- 
duced into  the  uterus,  all  clots  turned  out,  and  the  placenta 
removed,  if  it  has  not  previously  been  expelled.  Tlie  uterine  walls 
are  then  compressed  between  the  outside  hand  and  that  in  tlie 
uterine  cavity,  the  latter  affording  an  additional  stimulus  to  con- 
traction. If  the  placenta  lias  been  expelled,  tlie  uterine  walls 
should  be  examined,  while  in  a state  of  contraction,  to  make  sure 
that  no  portion  of  placenta  or  membranes  remains  attached. 
When  this  has  been  done,  and  fair  contraction  secured,  the  hand 
should  be  slowly  withdrawn  into  the  vagina,  and  the  fingers 
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j)lacecl  in  the  posterior  cul-de-sac,  so  that  tlie  cervix  is  received  in 
the  liollow  of  the  liand.  I'lie  fundus  is  then  drawn  forward  toward 
the  pubes  in  the  grasp  of  tlie  external  liand,  and  the  uterus  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  its  axis  until  retraction  is  secured,  and 
the  cavity  closed. 

If  bimanual  compression  does  not  produce  adequate  contraction, 
or  if  relaxation  and  hmmorrhage  recur,  stimulation  by  cold  or  heat 
should  be  tried.  Both  cold  and  heat  stimulate  the  uterus  to 
contract ; but,  of  late,  the  use  of  cold  has  been,  to  a great  extent, 
s>ii)erseded  by  the  injection  of  hot  water,  t.’old,  however,  may  be 
used  for  slight  cases,  and  as  a first  measure,  since  it  can  be  aijplicd 
more  quickly.  The  |)atient  should  not  be  drenched  with  cold 
water;  but  a towel  dij)]icd  in  cold  water  may  be  suddenly  applied 


Fig.  319. — riaycH’  silver  tube  for  injeeliiig  uterus. 

to  the  buttocks  or  abdomen  ; or,  if  ice  is  at  hand,  a piece  of  ice 
may  be  applied  in  the  same  way. 

Intra-\itcrine  injection  of  hot  water  has  been  found  a valuable 
means  of  exciting  uterine  contraction,  and  has  apparentl}',  in  many 
cases,  averted  the  necessity  for  the  injection  of  a solution  of  iron. 
A large  basiiifid  of  water  should  bo  ready,  and  the  temperature 
should  be  about  115°  F.,  or  the  water  may  be  used  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear.  The  patient’s  hips  may  be  brought  over  the  edge  of 
the  bed  in  the  lateral  j)osition,  and  a mackintosh  arranged  to 
convey  the  water  to  a footpan  below.  A long  tube  should  be  used 
which  can  be  passed  up  to  the  fundus  uteri,  and  has  a curve 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  genital  canal,  either  a metal  tube 
such  as  Hayes’  (Fig.  319),  or  one  of’vulcanite  or  glass.  The 
metal  tube  has  the  advantage  that  the  perforations  at  the  end 
can  be  made  smaller  and  more  numerous,  the  vulcanite  or  glass 
tube  that  it  is  not  corroded  if  used  for  injections  of  mercury  or 
iodine.  In  the  absence  of  a special  tube,  tlie  ordinary  tube  of  an 
irrigator  can  be  used,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  the  vaginal 
tube  wholly  into  the  uterus.  The  water  is  then  to  be  injected  in 
considerable  quantity,  several  quarts  at  least,  until  contraction  is 
produced,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  injection  of  air. 

If  a Higginson’s  syringe  has  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  an 
irrigator,  sjiecial  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  entry  of  air. 
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The  last  resort  in  the  case  of  post-partiun  htemorrhage  was 
formerly  the  injection  of  a solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  about 
1 in  8.  This  has  been  superseded  by  the  plan  of  plugging 
the  uterus,  which  has  been  found  to  be  as  effectual,  while 
it  avoids  the  risks  attendant  upon  the  injection  of  the  iron 
solution. 

Both  the  iron  solution  and  the  plugging  act  mainly  by  being  very 
powerful  stimulants  to  uterine  contraction.  The  best  material  for 
plugging  is  iodoform  or  sterilised  gauze  in  long  and  rather  broad 
strips.  In  the  absence  of  this,  muslin,  lint,  strips  cut  from  a clean 
sheet  or  any  available  material  may  be  used,  and  should  be  ster- 
ilised by  boiling  water.  It  should  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform. 
If  several  strips  are  used,  a tape  should  be  tied  to  each,  to  facilitate 
withdrawal.  The  plug  should  be  carried  completely  up  to  the 
fundus,  and  as  much  introduced  as  cau  be  packed  into  the  uterus, 
’ clots  having  first  been  cleared  out.  It  must  always  be  I’emembered 
that  plugging  the  vagina  is  absolutely  disastrous  in  post-partnm 
hjeniorrhage,  and  that  it  would  be  equally  bad  practice  to  plug 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus,  leaving  the  top  of  the  fundus 
unfilled.  The  plug  may  be  left  in  situ  twenty-four  hours.  On 
its  removal,  the  uterus  should  be  irrigated  with  perchloride  of 
mercury,  1 in  4,000. 

Diihrsseu*  records  65  cases  of  post-partum  hsemorrhage  treated 
by  the  uterine  plug,  with  6 deaths,  of  which  one  only  was  from 
septictemia. 

Treatment  of  resulting  ancemia. — In  slight  cases  of  hsemorrhage 
it  is  sufficient  to  give  liquid  nourishment  as  soon  as  possible. 
Beef-tea  or  fluid  meat,  with  plenty  of  salt,  answers  well,  since  it 
allows  water  and  saline  constituents  to  be  absorbed  quickly  and 
replenish  the  volume  of  the  blood.  It  is  well  also  to  give  a dose 
of  opium  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  in  order  to  quiet 
the  circulation,  and  relieve  the  nervous  irritability  which  results 
from  haemorrhage. 

In  graver  cases,  in  which  there  is  temporary  syncope,  failure  of 
pulse,  extreme  pallor,  vomiting,  or  great  restlessness,  the  chief 
indication  is  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  heart  and  avert  fatal 
syncope.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  post-partum  haemor- 
rhage the  patients  recover  if  they  do  not  die  from  syncope  within 
an  hour  or  two.  Sometimes,  however,  it  appears  that  not  enough 
blood-corpuscles  arc  left  to  permanently  carry  on  respiration  or 
maintain  the  nutrition  of  the  heart.  Then,  although  the  pulse 
may  improve  for  a time,  it  fails  again,  and  the  patient  dies 
sometimes  after  a considerable  number  of  hours.  This  result  is 
more  likely  if  there  has  been  ante-partum  hajmorrhage,  for  then 
the  loss  is  generally  more  gradual,  and  a patient  may  be  more 
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completely  draiued  of  blood  without  the  immediate  production  of 
fatal  syncope. 

The  first  point  is  to  counteract  ansemia  of  the  brain  by  depi'es- 
sing  the  licad.  All  pillows  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  head 
should  not  be  raised  at  all  for  any  purpose,  such  as  the  giving  of 
nourisliment,  till  it  is  certain  that  all  danger  has  passed  away. 
It  is  useful  also  to  raise  the  foot  of  the  bed  upon  blocks,  so  that 
the  head  may  be  lower  than  the  body.  Alcohol  should  be  avoided 
until  the  hmmorrhage  is  arrested.  When  that  is  done,  brandy 
may  be  given  if  the  patient  is  not  sick.  If  she  is  sick,  or  if  brandy 
does  not  suffice  to  revive  the  pulse,  siibcutaneous  injections  of 
ether  should  be  given.  Twenty  minims  may  be  used  at  a time, 
and  the  injections  repeated  as  recpiircd.  In  tlie  absence  of  ether, 
brandy  may  also  be  injected  subcutaneously. 

Avto  tmnrfudon. — If  the  pulse  still  indicates  danger,  notwith- 
standing tlic  use  of  stimulants,  there  is  a valuable  resource  in  a 
method  which  has  been  called  auto-transfusion.  This  consists  in 
bandaging  the  limbs,  so  as  to  save  a larger  proportion  of  the 
blood  to  fill  the  heart  and  vessels  of  the  brain.  The  legs  should 
be  bandaged  from  the  feet  to  the  hips.  Esmai'ch’s  elastic  bandage 
is  the  most  effective,  but,  in  its  absence,  a calico  bandage,  firmly 
applied,  may  be  used.  The  arms  may  also  be  bandaged  in  the 
same  way.  'I'he  bandages  may  bo  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours,  until  the  patient  has  been  able  to  retain  nourishment  and 
the  pulse  has  revived. 

httra-venouH  injection  of  saline  fluid. — The  plan  of  injecting  a 
saline  solution  into  the  veins  is  certai)ily  inferior  in  efficacy  to 
transfusion  of  blood  in  e.xtremc  cases  of  liicmorrhage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, free  from  the  risk  which  attends  the  other  operation.  Such 
injections  tend  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  fatal  syncope 
resulting  from  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  but  not  the  failure  of 
respiration  or  of  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  from  lack  of  blood. 
^I’hey  are  pi’obably  useless  when  the  patient  fails  again  after  being 
at  first  revived  by  stimulants,  and  after  being  able  to  absorb  fluid 
from  the  stomach.  Even  when  used  at  the  early  stage  they  have, 
in  some  cases,  proved  to  be  of  temporary  benefit  only.  Of  late, 
these  intra-venons  injections  have  been  much  practised  for  the 
hmmori'hage  and  collapse  of  ordinary  surgical  operations,  and 
have  been  found  to  have  a jDOwerful  effect  in  improving  the  pulse 
and  rallying  the  patient  from  the  collapsed  condition.  ihe 
modern  plan  is  to  inject  in  all  cases  a considerable  quantity  of  tliQ 
fluid,  as  much  as  from  four  to  six  pints.  The  saline  used  may  be 
common  salt,  or  two  parts  of  salt  mixed  with  one  part  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  About  90  grains  of  the  mixture  may  be  dissolved 
in  each  pint  of  hot  water,  which  should  have  been  sterilised  b}^ 
boiling,  if  time  allows.  The  solution  should  be  strained  through 
muslin  or  filtered,  and  injected  at  a temperature  of  about  100  h. 
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The  funnel  with  tube  and  cannula  is  the  best  apparatus  to  use,  or 
a large  glass  syringe,  with  the  piston  removed,  answers  very  well 
the  purpose  of  a funnel. 

In  Fig.  320  is  shown  the  mode  of  using  an  apparatus  devised 
by  Dr.  Horrocks  for  intra-venous  injection  of  fluid.  In  this  case. 


Fig.  320. — HoiTocks’  apparatus  for  intra'-venous  injection. 


the  cannula  has  a small  round,  not  a bevelled  opening  j and  has 
to  be  tied  into  the  vein. 

Injection  of  saline  fluid  should  be  practised  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  pulse  becomes  very  bad  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
hjemorrhage,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested.  If  the 
collapse  recurs  after  this,  after  an  interval  of  some  hours,  and 
stimulants  fail,  probably  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient  is 
transfusion  of  bloofl. 

An  equally  good  effect  has  been  claimed  for  the  plan  of  injectiuo- 
a saline  fluid  into  the  cellular  tissue.  A special  ap2)aratus  has 
been  invented  for  this,  but  one  can  be  improvised  with  a piece  of 
drainage  tube  four  or  five  feet  long,  a large  funnel,  and  an  aspirator 
needle.  The  funnel  is  fl.ved  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  needle 
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at  the  other.  The  tube  having  first  been  filled,  the  needle  is 
inserted  into  the  ghitcal  region,  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  by 
gravity,  the  funnel  being  kept  filled,  and  is  disseminated  in  the 
cellular  tissue  by  massage.  When  symptoms  are  urgent,  this 
method  is  not  so  good  as  intra-venous  injection,  since  it  does  not 
so  rapidly  raise  the  vascular  pressure. 

Transfimon  of  blood. — lYhen  all  other  means  fail,  especially  if 
the  pulse  fails  again  after  injection  of  saline  fluid  into  a vein,  life 
may  sometimes  be  saved  by  transfusion  of  blood.  This  operation, 
however,  when  the  transfusion  is  made  into  a vein,  involves  some 
risk  of  killing  the  patient  b}'  pulmonaiy  embolism,  if  clots  are 
formed  and  pass  into  the  vein. 

'I’he  most  perfect  method  of  transfusion  theoretically  is  that 
recommended  by  Prof.  SchiLfer,*  as  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  made  by  him  in  1879  on  behalf  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London.  Prof  Schafer  recommends  arterial  transfusion 
from  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  of  the  donor  into  that  of  the  receiver. 
'I'he  arteries  of  each  are  first  to  bo  exposed  and  separated  from  the 
sheath  for  about  threeujuarters  of  an  inch.  The  distal  ends  of  the 
exposed  portions  of  artery  in  both  are  then  to  be  tied,  ligatures 
are  to  be  placed  loosely  round  the  upper  ends  also,  and  these  upper 
ends  are  to  be  secured  by  spring  clips.  The  transfusion  apparatus 
itself  consists  simply  of  an  india-rubber  tube  having  a glass  cannula 
at  each  end.  Each  cannula  has  a tapering  bevelled  extremity, 
with  a groove  near  the  end  to  hold  the  ligature.  Both  arteries 
ai’c  to  bo  divided  below  the  spring  clips,  and  one  cannula  is  to  be 
tied  into  the  artery  of  the  donor,  the  other  into  that  of  the 
receiver,  the  ends  of  both  being  directed  towards  the  heart.  The 
clips  are  then  to  be  ojjcned  for  about  a minute,  or  a little  longer 
if  it  seems  desirable,  the  ell'cct  on  the  pulse  of  the  donor  and 
receiver  being  watched  meanwhile.  Both  arteries  are  then  to  bo 
tied  just  above  the  clips,  and  finally  the  cannulrc  are  to  be  cut 
out  and  removed,  together  with  the  pieces  of  ai’tory  into  which 
they  arc  tied. 

The  advantages  of  arterial  transfusion  performed  after  this 
method  are  the  following  : — The  blood  transfused  is  oxygenated  ; 
the.  flow  through  the  tube  being  rapid,  under  arterial  pressxire, 
clotting  is  not  so  likely  as  in  transfusion  from  vein  to  vein  ; if  any 
clots  are  formed,  they  produce  embolism  only  of  peripheral  vessels 
and  do  not  kill  the  patient ; and  the  arterial  tension  of  the  receiver 
is  more  immediately  raised  than  if  the  blood  had  first  to  make  its 
way  from  a vein.  The  tendency  to  syncope  is  therefore  more 
quickly  averted. 

'J'he  great  drawback  to  the  operation  is  that  it  is  a somewhat 
serious  one  for  the  donor  as  well  as  the  receiver,  and  that,  since  it 
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is  performed  on  the  foot,  it  requires  him  to  be  kept  quiet  in  bed 
afterwards.  Circumstances  often  will  not  allow  this.  Also  in  a 
restless  and  jDulseless  patient,  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anaes- 
thetic, the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  might  be  even  more  difficult  to 
dissect  out  than  a superficial  vein. 

As  the  next  best  method.  Prof.  Schafer  recommends  direct 
transfusion  from  vein  to  vein  through  a simple  elastic  tube.  The 
tube  and  glass  cannulae  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.  Both 
veins  are  to  be  exposed,  the  cannula  is  to  be  tied  into  the  vein  of 


Fig.  321. — The  Author’s  transfusion  apparatus. 


the  donor,  but  only  held  in  that  of  the  receiver.  Blood  is  to  be 
allowed  to  flow  for  about  three  minutes,  or  until  the  condition  of 
the  donor  or  that  of  the  receiver  shows  that  sufficient  has  been 
transfused. 

I have  used  of  late  the  api)aratus  shown  in  Fig.  321,  which 
is  a modification  of  that  suggested  by  Prof.  Schafer  for  venous 
transfn.sion.  The  cannula),  instead  of  being  glass  cannuhe  which 
have  to  be  tied  into  the  veins,  are  tapei-ing  silver  cannuhe,  like 
those  of  Aveling’s  apparatus.  The  receiving  cannula  is  shown  at 
c.  Fig.  321  ; the  delivery  cannula  at  u.  The  former  has  a round 
opening  at  the  end,  not  liable  to  bo  closed  by  the  wall  of  the  vein 
falling  against  it.  The  bevelled  extremity  of  the  delivery  cannula, 
u,  is  easy  to  slip  into  the  empty  vein  of  the  patient.  The  terrainalsi 
A,  Ji,  fit  into  the  cannuhe.  They  are  perfectly  smooth  inside,  and 
the  ends  arc  made  as  thin  as  i)Ossible,  so  that  when  they  are  fitted 
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into  the  caiiuuhe  there  is  scarcely  any  pn^jectiiig  rim  witliiu  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  either  on  the  side  of  the  elastic  tube  or  on  that 
of  the  cannula.  The  outside  of  the  terminal  is  grooved,  so  that  it 
is  readily  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb  to  insert  it  into  the 
cannula.  The  india-rubber  tube  .should  not  be  more  than  five  or 
six  inches  long,  so  that  the  chance  of  clotting  may  be  diminished 
as  much  as  possible.  This  arrangement  has  certain  advantages 
compared  with  more  elaborate  instruments,  the  india-rubber  of 
which  is  apt  to  be  found  cracked  and  useless  when  required  for 
Tise  after  an  interval.  In  this  apparatus,  the  tube  can  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  without  appreciable  cost,  or,  if  necessary,  it  can 
always  be  replaced  with  a piece  of  ordinary  drainage  tube.  Tlie 
whole  apparatus  occupies  scarcely  any  room,  and  may  without  any 
inconvenience  l>e  carried  constantly  in  the  obstetric  bag. 

Besides  the  transfusion  apparatus,  the  following  instruments  are 
required  : — a sharp  scalpel,  fine  dissecting  forceps,  a pair  of  sharp- 
j)ointed  scis.sors,  two  probes  or  aneurism  needles,  a small  director 
for  guiding  the  cannula  into  the  vein,  if  necessary,  and  sj^onges. 
Two  assistants  are  required,  one  to  keep  the  patient’s  arm  steady, 
one  to  hold  the  cannula  in  the  donor’s  arm. 

Ojieration. — The  mode  of  procedure  should  be  as  follows  : — Place 
the  tube,  after  sterilisation,  with  the  cannula)  attached,  in  a hot 
solution  of  common  salt  (gr.  lx.  ad  Oj.).  When  the  tube  is  full, 
and  all  air  removed  ft-om  it,  place  a spring  clip  on  it  at  each  end 
close  to  the  terminal,  d'ake  the  left  arm  of  the  donor  and  the  right 
arm  of  the  patient,  and  choose  the  vein  in  each  which  is  most 
prominent.  Generally  the  median  basilic  will  answer  the  piirpose. 
Tie  tapes  round  the  arm  of  the  patient,  first  above  and  then  below 
the  vein  to  be  opened.  Make  a transverse  incision  over  the  vein, 
and  prepare  the  vein  by  exposing  a portion  of  it,  and  passing  an 
aneurism  needle  or  probe  underneath  it.  When  the  veins  are 
empty,  especially  if  there  is  much  superficial  fat,  finding  this  vein 
is  the  most  diflicult  part  of  the  operation.  Then  tie  a tape  rotmd 
the  arm  of  the  donor,  above  the  vein  which  is  to  be  opened.  Expose 
the  vein  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  patient,  and  pass  a probe 
underneath  it.  Now  let  the  donor  sit  by  the  bedside,  and  place 
his  arm  close  to  that  of  the  patient,  the  fingers  pointing  in  the 
same  direction.  Take  the  delivery  cannula,  n,  out  of  the  saline 
solution,  open  the  patient’s  vein  by  an  oblique  snip  with  sharp- 
l^ointed  scissors,  and  see  that  the  cannula  slips  readily  into  it 
toward  the  proximal  side  of  the  opening.  Replace  the  cannula  in 
the  saline  solution,  and  remove  the  tape  above  the  opening  in  the 
vein.  Now  take  the  transfusion  tube  with  both  cannula)  attached, 
open  the  donor’s  vein  with  an  oblique  snip  with  scissoi’s,  and  slip 
the  receiving  cannula,  c,  into  it,  toward  the  distal  side  of  the 
opening,  passing  it  gently  on  so  far  tliat  by  its  conical  shape  it  fills  the 
vein,  or  the  opening  in  the  vein,  and  does  notallow  blood  to  escape 
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bv  the  side.  Let  an  assistant  hold  the  canimla  in  place,  and 
remove  the  spring  clips  from  the  tube,  keeping  the  delivery  cannula 
slightly  raised  above  the  donor’s  vein,  so  that  any  remnant  of  air 
in  the  tube  may  be  expelled.  As  soon  as  blood  begins  to  flow  from 
the  delivery  cannula,  slip  the  cannula  into  the  receiver’s  vein,  and 
hold  it  there,  having  passed  it  in  far  enough  to  prevent  escape  of 
blood  by  the  side  as  in  the  case  of  the  receiving  cannula.  The  flow 
will  be  aided  if  the  jjatient’s  arm  is  raised  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  shoulder. 

With  this  method  the  quantity  of  blood  transferred  cannot  be 
measured.  AVe  miist  judge  when  to  conclude  the  operation  partly 
by  the  effect  on  the  pulses  of  donor  and  patient,  and  partly  by  time. 
I have  found  about  five  or  six  minutes’  flow  to  be  sufficient.  The 
cannulse  are  then  withdrawn,  the  tapes  removed  from  the  arms,  and 
each  vein  is  closed  by  a pad  and  bandage  as  after  venesection.  AA'^ith 
this  apparatus,  as  with  others,  a clot  is  liable  to  be  formed  in  the 
tube,  after  the  flow  has  proceeded  for  some  minutes.  But  it  remains 
in  the  tube  and  is  not  carried  into  the  patient’s  circulation  to 
prodiice  pulmonary  embolism,  as  it  is  when  any  form  of  pump  is 
used.  The  effect  is  only  to  reduce  the  flow.  If  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  if  the  flow  is  still  going  on,  this  may  be  done  by  separating 
for  a moment  the  terminal  from  the  dcliveiy  cannula  (d). 

After-treatment. — After  transfusion,  or  in  cases  of  hasmorrhage 
of  severity  just  short  of  that  demanding  transfusion,  great  care 
is  necessary  in  giving  fluid  nourishment  frequently  and  in  very 
small  quantities,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  its  retention  and 
absorption.  At  first,  not  more  than  a tablespoonful  should  be  given 
at  a time.  Fluid  meat  or  beef-tea  may  be  given  at  first,  milk  or 
gruel  a little  later,  brandy  being  added  if  the  pulse  flags.  The 
head  must  be  kept  low  until  all  danger  of  syncope  has  passed. 

Secondary  puerperal  haemorrhage. — >Secondary  puerperal 
hmmorrhage  may  occur  at  any  time  within  the  puerperal  period, 
sometimes  even  several  weeks  after  delivery.  The  bleeding  may 
be  caused  by  detachment  of  thrombi  from  the  vessels  at  the 
placental  site,  or  the  blood  may  come  from  other  parts  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  luemorrhage  may  take  the  form  of 
excessive  lochial  discharge,  or  a profuse  loss  may  come  on 
unexpectedly. 

Causation. — Hmmorrhage  may  arise  from  any  cause  producing 
active  or  passive  congestion  of  the  uterus.  Among  these  are  over- 
exertion, getting  up  too  early,  mental  excitement,  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  laceration  and  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  retroflexion  of 
the  uterus,  retention  of  clots  within  the  uterus,  sometimes  merely 
a relaxed  condition  of  uterus,  or  softened  congested  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  most  important  cause  of  all  is  the  reten- 
tion of  a piece  of  adherent  placenta  or  membranes.  This  cause 
should  be  suspected  as  probable  if,  after  a normal  lochial  discharge 
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at  first,  a profuse  loss  comes  on  after  ten  or  fourteen  days.  Con- 
stitutional conditions,  such  as  albuminuria,  may  also  ^^I'edispose 
to  secondary  hmmorrhage. 

Treatment. — A vaginal  examination  should  always  be  made,  and 
if  the  cervix  still  admits  the  finger,  and  the  loss  is  considerable, 
the  uterine  cavit}'  should  be  explored.  If  the  cervix  is  found 
closed,  and  the  loss  not  excessive,  the  patient  should  be  kept 
perfectly  at  rest,  and  styptics,  such  as  the  liquid  extract  of  ergot 
in  half  drachm  or  drachm  doses,  or  tincture  of  cannabis  indica  in 
fifteen  minim  doses,  should  be  administered.  Any  retroflexion  of 
the  utcru.s  should  bo  rectified  by  a pessary. 

If  this  treatment  fails  to  arrest  the  loss,  or  if  the  bleeding  is 
excessive,  the  interior  of  the  uterus  shoidd  bo  explored,  the  cervix 
being  first  dilated  by  Hegar’s  dilators  or  a tent  if  necessary.  If 
involution  has  proceeded  to  a considerable  extent,  it  will  be  possible 
to  reach  the  fundus  without  introducing  more  than  the  index  finger 
into  the  vagina,  as  in  the  case  of  an  abortion  (see  pp.  443 — 446). 
If  the  uterus  is  still  large,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  pass  the  half 
liand  or  whole  hand  into  the  vagina.  For  this  purpose,  an  anes- 
thetic must  be  administered,  if  necessary.  If  any  j)lacenta  or 
membrane  is  found  within,  it  must  be  carefully  broken  down  by 
the  finger  and  removed.  This  will  generally  suffice  to  arrest  the 
luemorrhage.  If  only  a softened,  congested  state  of  mucous 
membrane  is  found,  the  uterus  should  bo  curetted,  and  then 
swabbed  out  with  licpxor  iodi  fort,  or  Churchill’s  tincture  of  iodine’* 
l)y  means  of  a Ifiayfair’s  j)robe  or  uterine  sound  wrapped  in 
absorbent  cotton.  If  only  a short  time  has  elapsed  since  delivery, 
the  nterine  cavity  may  be  plugged  after  the  curetting  with  iodoform 
gauze,  without  any  other  application. 

* Iodine,  75  gmin.s;  iodide  of  potassium,  'JO  grains;  absolute  alcohol,  1 ounce. 
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PUERPERAL  FEVERS. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  known  as  puerperal  fever  has  been 
the  subject  of  innch  controversy.  The  view  that  it  is  a specific 
zymotic  disease,  analogous  to  small-pox  or  scarlatina,  but  liable 
only  to  affect  puerperal  women,  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  modern  view’  is  that  the  affections  which  have  been  included 
under  the  title  of  puerperal  fever  or  metria  are  analogous  to  the 
febrile  disturbances  which  may  follow  surgical  w’ouuds,  and  are 
due  to  absorption  at  some  surface,  either  that  of  the  placental 
separation,  or  at  lacerations  of  the  cervix,  vagina,  perineum,  or  vulva. 

That  puerperal  fever,  in  its  severe  forms,  is  a highly  contagious 
disease  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt.  This  is  proved  both  by  the  records 
of  lying-in  hospitals  and  by  those  of  private  practice.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disease  the  death-rate  of  some  lying-in  hospitals 
has,  over  a considerable  interval,  been  as  high  as  15,  20,  or  even 
30  per  cent.  In  many  instances  such  hospitals  have  had  to  be 
closed  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence,  and  in  some,  when  the 
closing  has  been  too  long  deferred,  almost  every  puerperal  patient 
has  died.  On  the  other'  hand,  recent  experience  in  lying-in 
hospitals  has  sliown  that,  with  careful  use  of  modern  antiseptic 
precautions  against  the  possibility  of  contagion  being  conveyed, 
mortality  may  be  as  low,  or  lower,  in  lying-in  hospitals  than  in 
private  practice.  The  contagious  character  of  ])uerperal  fever  is 
equally  proved  in  private  practice  by  the  unfortunate  instances  in 
which  a single  case  of  the  disease  is  followed  by  a series  of  severe 
or  fatal  cases  among  the  patients  attended  by  the  same  person, 
a series  arrested  only  by  his  entirely  giving  up  midw’ifery  practice 
for  some  time. 

'I'he  chief  arguments  showing  that  puerperal  fever  is  not  a 
specific  zymotic  disease  are  the  following  : — (1)  the  symptoms  and 
anatomical  lesions  of  the  disease  have  not  a special  and  definite 
character  like  those  of  a specific  zymotic  disease,  but  are  rather 
analogous  to  those  of  septicremia  or  pymmia  following  surgical 
wounds.  The  micro-organisms  found  are  also  generally  the  same 
as  in  surgical  septicaemia  and  pyaemia.  (2)  A similar  condition 
following  abortion  in  the  earlier  months  gives  rise  to  a febrile  dis- 
turbance which  resembles  puerperal  fever,  tliough  it  generally 
differs  from  it  in  being  less  fatal.  (3)  l’ner])eral  fever  may  be 
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oi'iginated  not  merely  by  contagion  conveyed  from  other  puerperal 
women,  but  by  various  kinds  of  septic  material,  notably  by  post- 
mortem poison,  or  contagion  from  erysipelas,  or  suppurating 
wounds.  The  former  was  specially  demonstrated  by  Semelweiss, 
who  showed  that  among  the  patients  in  the  lying-in  hospital  at 
Vienna  attended  by  students  who  at  the  same  time  were  attending 
the  dissecting  and  post-mortem  rooms  the  mortality  was  as  much 
as  10  per  cent.  Among  those  attended  by  women  in  the  same 
institution  it  was  only  3 per  cent.  In  consequence  of  this  evidence 
strict  rules  were  enforced  that  the  students  should  wash  their 
hands  with  disinfectants  and  not  merely  with  soap  and  water,  and 
a great  reduction  of  mortality  was  thereby  obtained,  namel}',  to 
about  1 j)er  cent. 

Organisms  in  puerperal  fever. — The  ordinary  bacteria 
which  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  putrefaction  of  organic  fluids  do 
not  live  and  multiply  in  the  tissues.  They  are  present  in  the 
lochial  discharge  as  found  in  the  vagina,  and  doubtless  tend  to 
cause  sui)puration  of  the  lacerations  in  the  genital  canal,  which 
woidd  heal  by  first  intention,  and  without  inflammation,  if  they 
could  l)e  kept  perfectly  aseptic.  'I'he  lochial  discharge  obtained 
from  the  interior  of  the  uterus  is  said  to  be  normally  sterile.  But 
saprophytic  organisms  frequently  gain  access  to  the  uterus,  and 
cause  the  decomposition  of  any  portions  of  placenta  or  clots 
retained  tliere.  In  such  case  the  to.vins  produced  are  liable  to  be 
absorbed,  and  to  produce  poisonous  effects. 

'I’lie  organisms  found  within  the  tisnes  in  puerperal  fever  are 
most  frequently  the  micrococci  of  suppuration.  These  are  found 
mingled  with  pus  cells  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  lymphatics. 
'I'hcy  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the  diphtheroid  deposits 
sometimes  found  upon  lacerations  of  the  genital  canal.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  ptirulent  or  semipurulent  fluid  found  in  the  peri- 
tonal  cavity,  and  have  been  seen  also  in  e.vudations  in  the  pleura, 
pericardium,  and  ventricles  of  the  brain.  They  are  with  difficulty 
discovered  in  the  blood  during  life,  but  they  form  a large  element 
in  thrombi  in  the  vessels,  and  are  found  in  the  Malpighian  bodies 
of  the  kidneys.  They  have  been  observed  also  in  the  urine.* 

Amongst  the  septic  microbes,  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  most 
often  found,  next  to  that  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  but 
staphylococcus  albus  and  citreus  have  also  l)een  noted.  Septioajmia, 

• For  lecent  observations  on  the  organisms  of  puerperaf  fever  and  septiemmia, 
see  Cornil,  Centraibl.  fiir  Gyniik.,  1889,  p.  223  ; Ciivio  and  Monti,  ibid.,  1899, 
p.  24.5;  bustig,  ibid.,  1889,  p.  246;  ffumin,  ibid.,  1889,  p.  723;  Mironow, 
ibid.,  1890,  p.  679  ; Uoderlein,  ibid.,  1891,  p.  39.  Menge  und  Kronig,  I5ak- 
teriologie  des  Weiblichen  Genitalkanales,  Leipzig,  1897  : Buinin,  Areli.  f.  Gyak., 
P.d.  34,  325  : lid.  40,  j).  398  ; Zeitsebr.  f.  Gel),  und  Gyniik.,  lid.  33,  !'•  126  ; 

Centraibl.  f.  Gyn.,  1897,  No.  45,  p.  1337  ; Robinson,  .Tonrn.  Obst.  and  Gyn., 
.Tune,  1902;  Foulerton,  ibid..  May,  1903;  Wbitridge  Williams,  Obstetrics, 
I>.  761. 
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therefore,  whether  puerperal  or  not,  is  not  a pathological  entity 
like  a zymotic  disease,  but  is  rather  a group  of  allied  diseases. 
The  streptococcus  pyogenes,  however,  has  a greater  power  than 
the  other  cocci  of  penetrating  deeply  into  living  tissues ; and  it 
is  so  generally  found,  either  alone  or  associated  with  other  cocci, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  organism  par  excellence 
of  the  more  severe  and  fatal  forms  of  puerperal  septictemia. 
Besides  the  cocci,  the  bacillus  coli  communis  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a septic  microbe  in  certain  conditions.  When  the  vitality  of 
tissues  is  impaired,  and  especially  when  the  intestines  are  also 
distended  from  inhibition  of  pei’istalsis,  it  appears  to  be  capable 
of  penetrating  the  intestinal  wall,  and  multiplying  in  peritoneal 
or  other  effusions,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  intestine.  It  may 
also  readily  be  conveyed  to  the  vagina,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  rectum,  and  is  frequently  an  agent  in  decomposition  within 
the  uterus,  causing  an  offensive  discharge.  When  combined  with 
streptococcus  pyogenes  it  is  thought  to  render  that  organism  more 
virulent.  The  gonococcus  and  pneumococcus  appear  to  be  also 
capable  of  acting  as  septic  organisms  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  gonococcus  generally  causes  a mild  form  of  puerperal  infection. 
The  pneumococcus  has  been  recorded  as  the  agent  in  fatal  sep- 
ticaemia, sometimes  secondary  to  pneumonia,  sometimes  without 
any  lung  affection.* 

In  a series  of  125  cases  of  Whitridge  Williams,  in  which  the 
temperature  rose  to  101°  F.  or  higher,  and  in  which  microbes 
were  found  in  the  uterine  lochia,  streptococcus  pyogenes  was 
found  alone  in  24'8  percent.,  with  other  organisms  (staphylococcus, 
bacillus  coli,  etc.)  in  10'4  per  cent.  ; staphylococcus  alone  in  3’2 
per  cent.  ; bacillus  coli  alone  in  8‘8  per  cent.  ; gonococcus  in  G’4 
per  cent. ; various  saprophytic  organisms  in  4.5’5  per  cent.  In  a 
similar  series  of  179  cases,  examined  by  Kronig,  the  infective  agent 
was  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  in  42  per  cent,  the  gonococcus  in 
27  per  cent.  ; saprophytic  organisms  were  found  in  28  per  cent. 

It  is  generally  believed  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  at 
any  rate,  the  septic  organisms  (the  gonococcus  excepted),  are  con- 
veyed to  the  vagina  or  uterus  from  without  in  labour  or  the  puer- 
perium.  The  vaginal  secretion,  in  the  pregnant  as  in  the  non- 
pregnant condition,  is  adverse  to  the  growth  of  the  cocci  of 
suppuration,  a condition  which  is  ascribed  to  its  acid  character 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  bacillus  of  Doderlein.  Observa- 
tions have  been  very  contradictory  as  to  the  presence  of  streptococci 
and  staphylococci  in  the  vagina  of  pregnant  women.  But  the 
most  recent  observations,  especially  those  of  Kronig,  Mengc,  and 
Whitridge  Williams,  tend  to  show  that,  pr;jvidcd  vaginal  secretion 
is  obtained  without  any  contamination  from  that  of  the  vulva. 
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* Foulcrton,  Obst.  Trans.,  1903. 
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neither  streptococcus  pyogenes  nor  staphylococcus  aureus  can  be 
cultivated  from  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  liowever,  that  tlie 
failure  to  cultivate  a particular  organism  in  the  presence  of  many 
others  is  not  absolute  proof  of  its  absence.  If  present  only  in  small 
numbers  it  may  be  missed  in  the  sample  taken  ; or  the  incubator 
may  be  less  favourable  for  its  growth  than  the  human  body  in 
the  puerperal  state.  Exceptions  certainly  occur  in  inflammatory 
conditions,  and  1 have  found  pus  from  the  v.agina  to  contain 
streptococci  in  abundance,  without  any  demonstrable  gonococci. 

Kronig*  considers  that  sai)rophytic  microbes  arc  capable  of 
growing  in  tissues  damaged  by  traumatism,  and  in  the  lymph 
canals,  and  (piotcs  a fatal  case  of  puerjieral  pju'exia  in  which  he 
found  bacteriological ly  only  auaerol)ic  bacteria.  Aerobic  bacteria 
of  decomposition  are  considered  to  produce  only  a saprromia  which 
is  generally  transient. 

Organisms,  in  puer[)cral  fever  as  in  other  diseases,  may  ])rodnce 
their  effect  in  three  ways: — (1),  by  producing  in  their  growth 
some  std)stance  which  has  a poisonous  citect ; (2),  by  consuming 
oxygen  or  other  materials  required  by  the  body ; and  (3),  by 
roriniug  plugs  which  block  small  vessels  or  lymphatics,  and  produce 
foci  of  local  inflammation,  in  consccpicnce  of  the  toxin  locally  pro- 
duced. It  is  probable  that,  in  most  eases,  all  the  modes  of  action 
are  combined,  the  first  being  the  most  important. 

Varieties  of  puerperal  fevers. — Infection  from  decomposed 
or  septic  material  may  occur  cither  by  absoiq)tion  of  chemical  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  which  have  a poisonous  effect,  or  by  the 
entrance  of  organisms  into  the  tissues  or  into  the  blood,  and  their 
multiplication  there.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  source  of  poison  is 
removed,  the  animal  qiiickly  recovers  from  its  effects,  if  an  almost 
immediately  fatal  dose  has  not  been  absorbed.  In  the  second  case, 
multiplication  is  likely  to  go  on  notwithstanding  the  removal  of 
the  source  of  infection.  The  body  has,  however,  a certain  power 
of  resisting  the  growth  of  ])arasitic  organisms.  In  experiments  on 
animals,  it  has  been  found  that  the  effect  of  septic  fluid  containing 
organisms  injected  into  the  blood  is  generally  transient  unless  the 
quantity  injected  is  considerable.  A smaller  ejuantity  injected 
into  the  cellular  tissue  may  prove  ultimately  fatal,  since  the 
organisms  multiply  in  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thence  supply  poison 
continuously  to  the  blood  and  lymphatics. 

Scq^roiviia,  or  septic  intoxication  ; and  septiaemia,  or  septic  infec- 
tion.— The  most  essential  division  therefore  of  puerperal  fever  is 
into  two  main  classes.  (1)  Saprasmia,  or  septic  into.xication,  in 
which  a chemical  poison  only  is  absorbed ; (2)  septicaemia,  or  septic 
infection,  in  which  organisms  multiply  in  the  tissues,  or  in  the 
blood,  or  in  both.  The  slightest  degree  of  septic  intoxication  is 

* Vorli.  (1.  Deiitsch.  Gescll.  f.  Gyndk,  Wion.  VI. 
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seen  when  wounded  surfaces  suppurate  and  become  inflamed  in 
consecpiencc  of  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  bacteria  of  decompo- 
sition on  the  surface,  not  witliin  the  tissues.  Alore  severe  forms 
may  arise  when  foul-smelling  material  is  produced  by  decomposition 
of  retained  placenta  oT  clots,  or  of  the  lochial  discharge. 

Septic  organisms  capable  of  multiplying  in  the  tissues  may  be 
derived  from  other  cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia,  septic  discharges 
from  wounds,  surgical  septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  post-mortem  poison 
from  autopsies  of  patients  who  have  died  from  diffuse  inflammation 
such  as  peritonitis,  and  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  probable  that 
similar  germs  may  be  casually  pi’escnt  in  dust,  and  so  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  genital  canal.  There  may  be  also  special  germs 
present  in  the  air  of  certain  houses  or  localities,  as  for  instance 
from  the  effect  of  defective  drains  or  other  insanitaiy  conditions. 
The  sej^tic  infection  maybe  limited  to  a special  tract  of  tissue  and 
produce  inflammation  there,  or  the  organisms  may  multiply  in  the 
blood,  and  so  constitute  septicjcmia  proper.  Pysemia  is  ])roduced 
if  they  form  foci  of  inflammation  in  distant  parts.  Pyaemia  is 
therefore  not  so  distinct  from  septicaemia  as  septica3mia  is  from 
sapraemia.  It  is  rather  a later  stage  of  septicaemia,  when  the 
disease  is  not  quickly  fatal. 

The  distinction  between  sapraemia  and  septicaemia  cannot  be 
absolutely  made  by  a recognition  of  the  microbes  which  produce 
them,  since  the  bacillus  coli  may  act  as  a septic  microbe,  and 
anaerobic  saprophytes  are  said  to  multiply  in  necrotic  and  damaged 
tissues.  There  may  be  a mi.xture  of  the  two  conditions,  while  one 
or  the  other  preponderates ; and  sapraemia  may  j:)redis})Ose  to 
septicajmia  by  diminishing  the  resisting  power  of  the  body  both 
locally  and  generally. 

Saprajmiaand  septiceemia  cannot  therefore  always  be  practically 
distinguished.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  decomposed  material  has 
been  removed  from  the  uterus,  especially  retained  placenta  after 
an  abortion,  febrile  symptoms  disappear  witliin  a few  hours,  and 
it  may  then  be  inferred  with  probability  that  nothing  beyond 
sapraemia  existed.  In  general,  if  any  decomposed  material  such 
as  clot  or  placenta  is  found  in  the  genital  canal,  it  may  be  hojjed 
that  any  febrile  condition  existing  is  due  to  sapraemia,  and  that 
no  virulent  microbes  have  been  introduced. 

Causation. — The  distinction  of  septicaemia  and  sapraemia  has 
somewhat  superseded  the  old  classification  of  septicaemia  into 
autogenetic  and  hctcro-gcnctic  forms,  since  in  all  cases  the 
microbes  must  have  come  originally  from  the  outside.  Yet  a 
valuable  practical  distinction  does  remain  between  cases  in  which 
the  main  cause  is  the  leaving  placenta  or  clot  to  decompose,  or 
lowering  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  by  traumatism,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  the  fresh  introduction  of  septic  germs.  Just  in  the 
same  way  peritonitis  after  abdominal  section  may  result  either 
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from  a quantitj'^  of  blood  being  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or 
from  virulent  septic  germs  being  conveyed  by  the  surgeon  or 
derived  from  the  localit3\ 

Streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  commonly  ])reseut  at  the 
vulva,  if  not  in  the  vagina.  Tliese  are  acting  as  saprophytes,  and 
appear  to  have  little  or  no  pathogenic  power  under  normal  con- 
ditions. But  tlie  resisting  power  of  the  vaginal  secretion,  depending 
upon  its  acid  reaction,  is  diminislied  if  not  abolished  iu  the 
puei’perium,  owing  to  the  alkaline  lochial  discharge  ; and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  cocci  from  the  vulva  can  more  easily  spread  to 
the  vagina  and  uterus  unless  the  vulva  has  been  absolutely 
sterilised  and  kept  sterile.  These  may  be  capable  of  growing  in 
damaged  if  not  in  healthy  tissues,  or  of  (;ausing  mild  forms  of 
streptococcic  endometritis, such  as  still  occur  occasionally  iu  lying-in 
hospitahs,  notwithstamling  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 

In  very  r.are  cases  microbes  may  infect  the  uterus  through  the 
maternal  circulation,  and  oven  I'cach  the  fa'tus  through  the 
])laccnta.  'I'hus  when  the  mother  has  suft'ered  from  general 
infection  by  the  bacillus  col i,  originating  in  a virulent  appendicitis, 
the  hetus  has  been  found  aflcctcd  also.  The  foetus  has  died  within 
a few  hours  after  birth,  and  has  been  found  to  be  aflected  by  a 
strc))tococcic  ])leui'isy,  or  ])ncumonia,  or  ondocarditi.s,  while  the 
mother  has  afterwards  also  shown  signs  of  sepsis. 

Slie  of  ahsorpi ion.—  site  of  absorption  may  be  the  uterine 
surface,  es])ecially  the  ])lacental  site,  or  lacerations  of  the  cervix, 
vagina,  vulva,  and  pciMueum.  I’robably  the  main  reason  why 
})rimip.arie  arc  so  much  more  liable  to  j)uerperal  septiemmia  is 
that,  in  them,  some  laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet  is  inevitable, 
and  more  extensive  laceration  is  common.  During  and  even 
before  labour,  infection  may  be  conveyed  to  the  cervix  or  vagina 
thi'ough  some  slight  abrasion  made  by  digital  examination.  It 
is  believed,  howevei',  that,  in  general,  the  placental  site  is  the 
commonest  place  for  septic  infection. 

Chemical  poisons  may  not  only  be  absorbed  from  the  products 
of  bacterial  growth  in  the  genital  canal,  but  may  be  formed  in 
the  body  itself.  Owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  accompanying  the 
involution  of  the  uterus,  a large  quantity  of  eftete  material  is 
poured  into  the  blood,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  excretory  organs. 
This  must  be  the  reason  why,  in  the  puerperal  state,  there  is  such 
a proneness  to  the  outbreak  both  of  septiemmia  and  zymotic 
diseases.  This  joroneiiess  is  much  more  marked  at  the  full  term 
of  pregnancy  than  in  the  earliei’  months,  the  uterus  then  having 
attained  a greater  size.  Decomposition  of  retained  placenta  aftei 
an  abortion,  though  it  often  leads  to  febrile  disturbance  and  local 
inflammation,  yet  is  much  more  rarely  followed  by  fatal  scjAicscmia 
than  the  same  condition  after  full-tenn  delivery.  Ivxecssive 
muscular  exertion  and  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  also  induces 
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a peculiar  state  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  more  prone  than  usual  to 
decomposition,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  cases  of  hunted  animals 
and  over-driven  cattle!  It  is  probably  due  to  the  waste  products 
formed.  This  cause  will  operate  after  prolonged  or  difficult  labour. 

If  there  be  any  deficiency  in  the  excretory  organs,  effete  materials 
are  likely  to  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  probably,  like  sapi'eemia 
caused  by  absorption,  predispose  to  septicaemia  by  diminishing  the 
vital  resistance  of  the  body.  Thus  it  has  been  observed  that 
diseases  and  functional  distiu’bances  of  the  kidneys  and  liver 
predispose  to  puerperal  septicaemia.  The  term  endogenetic  toxaemia 
has  been  applied  to  the  conditions  resulting  from  poison  generated 
within  the  body.  Some  transient  febrile  disturbances  may  be 
purely  of  this  nature,  as  when  pyrexia  results  from  a toxin  absorbed 
from  the  intestines  in  consequence  of  constipation,  but  it  hardly 
exists  as  a separate  variety  of  grave  puerperal  fever,  though  it 
may  be  one  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  septicaemia. 

Relation  of  erysipelas  to  puerperal  fever. — It  was  hekl  at  one 
time  that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  first  desci’ibed  by 
Fehleisen,  was  a specific  microbe  peculiar  to  that  disease.  Hence 
it  was  thought  that  the  origination  of  pxierperal  septicaemia  by 
contagion  from  erysipelas  was  an  instance  of  a zymotic  disease 
being  converted  into  septicaemia.  Since,  however,  the  streptococcus  , 
of  erysipelas  cannot  be  distinguished  from  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
either  microscopically  or  by  cultivation,  the  prevailing  opinion 
now  is  that  the  two  are  either  identical,  or  are  vairieties  only,  of 
which  one  may  be  converted  into  the  other.  Thus  cutaneous 
erysipelais  differs  from  septic  inflammations  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  microbe  is  limited  to  the  skin,  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas  is, 
in  all  cases,  a septic  cellulitis.  Erysipelas  may  commence  at  a 
laceration  at  the  outlet  of  the  genital  canal  in  a puerperal  woman, 
and  is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  septic  inflammation  of  more 
internal  parts.  Thus  in  most  cases  there  are  symptoms  of  more 
or  less  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  organs  and  peritoneum,  namely, 
tenderness  of  tlic  uterus,  and  tenderness  and  distension  of  the 
abdomen.  The  disease  is  a dangerous  one,  the  mortality  being 
similar  to  that  of  severe  puerperal  septictomia.  Erysipelas  may 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  face,  and  may  run  a 
favourable  course,  without  any  complication  affecting  the  genital 
canal.  Mut  in  some  of  these  cases  also,  local  iiiHammations  occur, 
similar  to  those  of  ordinary  puerperal  septicsemia.  These  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  accidental  conveyance  of  contagion  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  the  other.  Again,  in  some  cases  present- 
ing the  general  aspect  of  puerperal  septictcmia,  an  erythematous 
or  scarlet  rash  appears  in  limited  blotches,  not  diffused  like  the 
rash  of  scarlatina.  The  cases  in  which  they  occur  are  generally 
severe  and  often  fatal.  Out  of  351  cases  of  puerperal  pyrexia, 
reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British' 
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Medical  Association,*  there  were  8 in  which  ei’ysipelatons  rashes 
occurred.  In  these  there  were  3 deaths,  or  37 ‘5  per  cent.  Besides 


Fig.  322.— Death  rates  from  erysipelas,  scarlatina,  and  certain  other  diseases 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  rain  at  Greenwich.  (After  Longstaff. ) 


tliese  tlicre  were  6 cases,  of  which  5 were  fatal,  in  which  an 
erythematous  rash  appeared  in  limited  blotches. 

* See  “Report  on  Puca’pcral  Pyrexia,”  by  the  Author,  Collective  Investigation 
Record,  Vol,  TI. 
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There  is  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  the  contagion  of 
erysipelas  may  produce  in  the  puerperal  woman  not  only  erysipelas, 
but  ordinary  puerperal  septiceemia  vuthout  any  erysipelatous  rash. 
Thus  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Playfair  that,  at  King’s  College 
Hospital,  where  a lying-in  ward  existed  before  the  modern  im- 
provements in  antiseptic  midwifery,  and  had  to  be  finally  closed 
on  account  of  the  great  mortality  therein,  puerperal  fever  proved 
fatal  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas  in  the 
surgical  wards.  A series  of  instances  in  which,  in  small  villages, 
an  unusual  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  Avas  coincident  with 
epidemics  of  erysipelas,  was  collected  by  Minor.'*  A striking 
example,  which  occurred  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital,  Dublin,  has  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  Atthill.  i A patient  suffering  from  erysipelas  was 
admitted  at  a time  when  the  hospital  had  been  quite  free  from  any 
puerperal  septicsemia.  Although  the  patient  was  removed  the  next 
day,  of  the  next  ten  patients  delivered,  nine  suffered  from  puerperal 
peritonitis.  Again,  when  the  mother  suffers  from  puerperal  fever 
the  child  is  sometimes  affected  by  erysipelas.  Dissection  wounds, 
made  at  the  necropsy  of  patients  who  died  from  puerperal  fever, 
have  given  rise  to  ])hlegmonous  erysipelas.  A case  was  recorded  in 
Italy,  in  which  a husband  had  intercourse  in  the  puerperal  period 
with  his  wife,  who  afterwards  died  from  puerperal  fever.  The 
husband  had  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  penis,  which  spread  to 
the  abdomen  and  proved  fatal.  The  risk  of  infection  appears  to 
be  greatest  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas  in  which  suppuration 
occure,  and  there  is  a discharge  by  which  hands  or  clothes  maybe 
contaminated.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  prac- 
titioners while  attending  to  wounds  of  this  nature  have  had  a 
series  of  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  their  jjractice. 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  relation  of  puerperal  septiceemia 
to  erysipelas  and  other  diseases  is  obtained  from  diagrams, 
representing  in  the  form  of  curves  the  percentage  above  or 
below  the  mean  of  deaths  from  various  diseases  in  successive 
years.  I'he  diagram  shown  in  Fig  322  was  calculated  by  Long- 
staff, from  the  Registrar-General’s  statistics  for  the  period 
1855-1880.  Similar  diagrams,  calculated  by  myself,  for  the  period 
1881-1900,  are  shown  in  Fig.  323,  representing  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  Fig.  324,  representing  London.  Since  1881  it 
has  been  the  custom,  when  any  woman’s  death  is  returned  as 
due  to  scpticajmia  or  peritonitis,  to  send  a letter  to  the  certifying 
practitioner,  inquiring  whether  there  had  been  recent  parturition. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  practice  14  per  cent,  of  deaths  were 

* American  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  1875. 

t Medical  Press  and  Circular,  April,  1877.  For  a collection  of  similar 
evidence,  sec  Nunneley;  On  the  Nature.  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Erysipelas 
pp.  68—90.  ■ ’ 

J Studies  in  Statistics,  1891, 
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Fig.  323. — Deatli  rate.s  from  puerperal  fever  and  other  diseases  in  England  and 
Wales,  ■with  rainfall  at  Greenwich,  from  1881  to  1899.  EA.  Rainfall  at 
Greenwich,  inverted  curve,  p.  f.  Puei'iJeral  fever,  er.  Erysipelas,  skp.  Sep- 
ticsemia  and  pyaemia,  so.  Scarlatina,  lui.  Rheumatic  fever.  Each  vertical 
division  corresiwnds  to  20  per  cent. 

added  in  consequence  to  the  heading  of  jnierpcral  fever.  T.hc 
numbers  of  deaths  from  puerperal  fever,  therefore,  are  strictly 
com])arable  in  each  diagram,  but  not  between  Fig.  322  and 
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Fig.  324. — Death  rates  from  pueiiieral  fever  and  other  diseases  in  London,  witli 
rain  at  Greenwich,  from  1881  to  1900.  ra.  Rainfall  at  Greenwich,  inverted 
curve.  p.F.  Puerperal  fever,  er.  Erysipelas,  skp.  SepticBeinia  and  pyoeniia. 
sc.  Scarlatina,  rii.  Rheumatic  fever.  Each  vertical  division  corresponds 
to  20  per  cent. 


Fig.  .32.3,  the  imml)ers  in  the  former  being  lower  than  tlie 
reality. 
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The  uppermost  curve  in  each  diagram  represents  tlie  rainfall 
at  Greenwich.  This  is  shown  as  an  inverted  curve,  since,  in 
the  period  1855 — 1880,  maxima  of  rainfall  generally  correspond 
to  minimum  mortalities  of  the  various  diseases,  and  conversely. 
This  is  not  so  mai'ked  in  the  later  diagrams;  but  the  year  1893, 
in  which  thei’e  was  remarkable  maximum  mortality  in  all  the 
diseases,  especially  in  London,  was  a dry  year,  and  had  a period 
of  extreme  drought  for  four  months,  March-June,  and  another 
in  August-September.  There  is  some  evidence,  therefore,  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  drought  favours  the  dissemination  by  means  - 
of  dust  of  these  diseases — puerperal  fever,  erysipelas,  surgical 
septicajmia  and  pj'romia,  scarlatina,  and  acute  rheumatism. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  of  annual  variation  are  almost 
identical  for  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas,  both  for  England  and 
"Whiles  and  London  ; while  the  curves  of  septiemmia  and  pyfcmia 
have  a considerable  resemblance,  especially  for  England  and 
Wales,  but  not  so  close.  Still  more  remarkable  evidence  is 
aflbnled  by  h"'ig.  325  that  ])ucrpcral  fever  is  very  closely  allied 
to  erysipelas,  more  closely  than  to  septica)mia  and  pyajmia 
in  general.  In  this  is  shown  the  weekly  variation  for  London  of 
the  mortality  of  the  various  diseases  through  1893,  the  year  of 
special  maximum  mortality,  compared  with  the  mean  weekly 
mortality  for  ten  years  of  each  disease,  and  the  weekly  rainfiill 
at  Greenwich  in  1893.  The  curves  are  treated  by  Bloxam's 
method,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  the  mortality  of  each  single 
week  being  taken  as  the  ordinates  of  the  curve,  the  mean 
mortality  of  each  consecutive  three  weeks  is  taken.  This 
method  tends  to  eliminate  casual  variations,  when  the  number  of 
cases  under  consideration  is  not  great  enough  to  eliminate  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  of  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas 
are  almost  identical.  Every  cusp  of  the  complicated  curves,  and 
every  date  at  which  the  curves  cross  the  mean,  are  the  same. 
Their  curves  of  mean  weekly  mortality  for  ten  years  are  also 
almost  identical ; but  the  curve  for  general  sejiticajmia  and 
pyasmia  shows  no  coi'respondcnce.  The  explanation  can  hardly  be 
that  infection  was  conveyed  from  erysipelas  to  puerperal  women, 
since  the  maxima  of  puerperal  fever  do  not  lag  even  a week 
behind  those  of  erysipelas.  It  seems  rather  that  sporadic  cases 
of  both  diseases  occur  in  proportion  to  the  general  abundance 
of  streptococci,  dependent  upon  climatic  and  other  conditions. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  the  curve  of  mean  weekly  mortality  of 
puerperal  fever  has  a chief  maximum  in  January,  aiid  a .slighter 
maximum  in  October- November.  'I’lie  excessive  mortality  of  1893 
was  an  exaggeration  of  the  latter,  and  occurred  not  at  the  time 
of  prolonged  drought,  but  from  two  to  three  weeks  after  a heavy 
rainfall  in  October.  A smallci'  maximum  in  August  occurred  at 
a similar  interval  after  a heavy  rainfall  in  J11I3'.  This  suggests 
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tliat  saprophytic  streptococci  were  disseminated  during  drouglit, 
and  multiplied  in  subsequent  damp. 


Fig.  3’25. — tVeekly  death  rates  of  imerijeral  fever  and  otl)cr  diseases  in  London 
during  1893,  with  rainfall  at  (ireenwicli.  I’.r.  Puerperal  fever,  kk.  Erysi- 
pelas. SKr.  Septicfemia  and  jiyainiia.  sc.  Scarlatina,  kh.  Kheumatic  fever. 
KA.  Kainfall  at  Greenwich.  The  continuous  lines  rejaesent  the  weekly  death 
rates  in  1893;  the  dotted  lines  the  mean  weekly  mortality  of  ten  yeans, 
1883 — 1892.  Each  vertical  division  corresponds  to  20  per  cent.  ; each 
horizontal  division  to  two  weeks. 


Out  of  354  cases  of  jmerpcral  jjyrc.xia,  reported  to  the  Collective 
Investigation  Committee,  17  cases,  not  showing  the  sym])toms  of 
erysipelas,  were  ascribed  to  contagion  from  that  disease.  The 
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mortality  of  these  was  70'6  per  cent.,  a much  higher  one  than  the 
general  mortality  of  all  the  cases,  namely  47 '7  per  cent. 

Relation  of  Scarlatina  and  other  zymotic  diseases  to  puerperal  fever . 
— Scai’latina  is  the  zymotic  disease  which  occurs  most  frequently 
in  the  puerperal  woman,  and  it  shows  in  her  certain  peculiarities. 
Pregnant  women  appear  to  have  a special  immnnity  from,  and 
puerperal  women  a special  liability  to  the  disease.  Thus  Olshausen'* 
found  only  7 cases  recorded  of  scarlatina  during  pregnancy,  as 
compared  with  134  within  one  week  after  delivery.  The  pecu- 
liarity in  puerperal  women  is  that  the  sore  throat  is  almost  always 
slight,  but  yet  the  mortality  is,  or  used  to  be  high,  compared  with 
the  usual  mortality  of  scarlatina,  and  corresponds  rather  to  that 
of  severe  puerperal  fever.  In  134  cases  collected  by  Olshausen, 
it  was  48  per  cent.;  in  34  cases  observed  at  the  Rotunda  Hospital, 
Dublin,  by  M‘Clintock,'|‘  it  was  29 -7  per  cent.  ; in  25  cases 
observed  by  ilalahan:|;  in  private  practice,  it  was  76  per  cent. ; in 
13  cases  i-ecorded  in  the  Collective  Investigation  Record,  it  was 
30'7  per  cent.  In  a scries  of  cases  in  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lying-in 
Hospital,  observed  by  Brown, § the  complaint  was  quite  slight  in 
all,  and  there  was  no  death.  In  fatal  cases  of  puerperal  scaida- 
tiiia  some  of  tlic  symptoms  usual  in  puerperal  fever,  such  as 
tenderness  and  distension  of  abdomen,  and  scanty  or  offensive 
lochia,  arc  not  (infrequently  present. 

More  recent  series  of  cases  in  lying-in  hospitals,  where  careful 
antiseptic  precautions  were  taken,  have  been  recorded  by  Boxall|| 
and  Meyer  ^ of  Copenhagen.  There  was  no  mortality;  no  puerperal 
fever  resulted,  and  the  average  of  pyrexia  in  other  puerperal 
cases  was  not  raised.  'I’lie  conclusion  suggested  is  that  the  chief 
danger  of  puerperal  scarlatina  is  that  it  predisposes  to  septicicmia 
as  a complication.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  with  modern  perfection 
of  antisepsis,  the  dangerous  character  of  the  disease  may  be  much 
diminished.  Further  experience,  however,  is  required  to  confirm 
this,  since  the  favourable  result  in  one  or  two  series  of  cases  may 
have  depended  upon  a mild  type  of  the  disease. 

The  opinion  was  not  long  ago  widely  held,  especially  in  this 
country,  that  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  like  that  of  erysipelas, 
may  give  rise  to  a disease  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  puerperal 
fever.  On  the  Continent,  this  has  been  denied  ; and  it  is  now 
generally  admitted,  even  in  Bi’itain,  that  the  risk  of  contagion  of 
scarlatina  setting  up  puerperal  fever  has  been,  at  any  rate, 
exaggerated.  There  are  obvious  possibilities  of  fallacy  in  ascribing 

* “ Puerpeial  Scarlatina,”  Obstet.  Jouni.,  A5)l.  IV. 

I Dub.  Quart.  Journ.  Mccl.,  1866. 

X Dub.  Quart.  Journ.  Mod.,  1863. 

§ Brit.  Mod.  Journ.,  Feb.  8,  1862. 

II  “ Scarlatina  during  Dregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State,  by  Dr.  Boxall, 
Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXX. 

•X  “ Ueber  Scharlach  bci  Wochcrinncn,”  Zcitschr.  f.Geb.u.  Gyn.,  xiv.,  p.  289, 1888. 
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the  origin  of  puerperal  fever  to  scarlatina.  Scarlatina  being 
common,  it  must  often  happen  that  a practitioner  who  has  a case  of 
puerperal  fever  has  been  attending  cases  of  scarlatina,  without  any 
connection  necessarily  e.visting.  Cases  like  the  following,  recorded 
by  Atthill,  afford  more  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a view.  On 
May  16th,  1875,  a patient  died  of  scarlatina  in  the  Rotunda 
Hospital,  Dublin,  having  suffered  from  the  disease  a few  days  before 
she  died.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  was  previously 
good,  but,  on  the  17th,  there  were  two  deaths  from  puerperal 
fever,  followed  by  seven  more  between  that  date  and  June  3rd. 

The  diagrams  shown  in  Figs.  323,  324,  show  no  marked  resem- 
blance of  the  curves  of  annual  variation  of  scarlatina  to  those 
of  puerperal  fever  ; thougli  scarlatina  has,  like  the  other  diseases 
represented,  several  maxima  corresponding  to  dry  years.  The 
curve  of  weekly  variation  of  scarlatina  for  1893  (Fig.  325)  is  totally 
different  from  tluit  of  puerperal  fever  ; and  its  main  elevation  above 
the  mean  curve  of  weekly  variation  occurred  in  June- August, 
while  that  of  puerjjeral  fever  was  in  October-November. 

Again,  the  mean  annual  curve  of  weekly  variation  of  puerperal 
fever,  while  agreeing  with  that  of  erysipelas,  differs  from  that  of 
scarlatina,  which  has  its  maximum  about  two  months  earlier,  in 
October  or  November,  the  maxima  of  puerperal  fever  and  erysipelas 
being  in  January.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  contagion  of 
scarlatina  cannot  be  an  important  element  in  tbe  causation  of 
puerperal  fever ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  a 
connection  in  some  cases. 

Modern  bacteriology  has  shown  that  in  scarlatina  there  is  often 
a secondary  stre2)tococcal  infection  in  local  lesions,  esj^ecially  in  a 
sloughy  throat.  The  most  })robable  exjdanation  therefore  of  the 
occasional  connection  of  jDuerperal  fever  with  scarlatina  is  that  a 
strejffococcal  infection  is  conveyed  from  the  scarlatinal  patient  to 
the  jjuerpei’al  woman. 

Again,  scai-latina  may  occur  in  a puerperal  woman,  as  it  may 
in  other  persons,  in  such  a masked  form  as  to  be  not  readily 
distinguishable  ; and,  if  comiilicated  by  septicaemia,  it  may  closely 
coiTespond  in  aspect  to  ordinary  f)uerperal  fever.  Thus  cases 
occur,  in  which,  combined  with  local  symptoms  found  in  puerperal 
septicaemia,  there  is  a scarlet  rash,  more  or  less  evanescent, 
accompanied  or  not  by  a slight  sore  throat.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  these  cases  should  be  regarded  as  scarlatina 
complicated  by  septicaemia  or  septicaemia  alone.  Eight  such  cases, 
besides  13  of  undoubted  scarlatina,  were  reported  to  the  Collective 
Investigation  Committee  out  of  354  cases  of  puerperal  jeyrexia, 
and  50  per  ceeit.  were  fatal. 

The  contagion  of  diphtheria  involves  a similar  risk  to  the 
puerperal  woman  to  that  of  scarlatina.  For  streptococci  arc 
generally  jjresent  in  tlie  diphtheritic  membrane,  and  thus 
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septictcmia  might  be  set  up.  Also  it  is  possible  for  true  diphtheria 
to  be  conveyed  to  a wound  in  the  genital  canal.  Any  secondary 
lesions  due  to  streptococci  in  other  zymotic  diseases,  such  as 
enteric  fever,  may  also  set  up  puerperal  septictemia.  Any  febrile 
disease  in  the  puerperal  woman  favours  the  occurrence  of  septi- 
ceemia.  Thus  even  the  slighter  zymotic  diseases  may  have  this 
effect,  either  through  the  pyrexia  simply,  or  through  some  other 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood.  The  pneumococcus  may 
cause  septic  inflammation  in  the  uterus  and  pelvis,  whether 
associated  or  not  with  pneumonia  in  the  lungs  (see  p.  817)  ; but 
this  form  of  puerperal  septicsemia  is  a very  rare  one. 

Effect  of  difficult  Inhour. — If  tissues  are  sevei-ely  damaged,  as 
by  bruising  or  prolonged  pressure,  they  lose  more  or  less  tl-.eir 
faculty  of  I'esisting  the  multiplication  of  organisms  within  them. 
Hence  after  difficult  instrumental  delivery,  or  too  prolonged 
unassisted  labour,  the  tissues  are  apt  to  be  infected  even  by 
microbes  not  previously  parasitic.  In  this  way  may  be  i^roduced 
either  sloughing  of  the  tissues  with  decomposition  and  consequent 
saprtemia  or  even  some  degree  of  septicajmia  from  anaerobic 
saprophytes  (see  p.  818);  or  septicaemia,  if  micrococci  gain  access, 
even  though  not  derived  from  any  virulent  soxirce  of  contagion. 
Thus  difficidt  labour  may  be  followed  by  peritonitis  similar  to 
that  resulting  from  conveyed  contagion.  The  proneness  to  the 
reception  of  any  conveyed  contagion  is  doubtless  also  increased  by 
bniising  of  the  tissues. 

Decomposition  of  retained  2^lucfnta,  clots,  or  lochial  discharge. — 
From  this  cause  sapracmia  is  generally  pi’oduced  in  the  first 
instance,  but  septicaemia  may  eventually  result,  the  decomposed 
organic  material  having  furnished  a nidus  for  the  multiplicjition 
of  cocci  either  previously  present  in  the  vagina  or  vulva  or  intro- 
duced. The  true  nature  of  the  case  is  often  proved  by  i*a])id 
improvement  following  the  removal  of  expulsion  of  the  putrid 
material.  An  offensive  lochial  discharge  results  rather  from  tlie 
action  of  the  bacillus  coli  or  other  saprophytes  than  from  the 
micrococci  of  suppuration.  In  the  most  virulent  forms  of  septi- 
caemia there  may  be  no  offensive  smell. 

Cold,  ex2Josure,  or  over-exertion. — In  a certain  number  of  cases 
there  is  a definite  histoiy  of  the  commencement  of  pyrexia  imme- 
diately after  ovei'-exertion,  exposure,  or  cold  ; as  for  instance, 
when  a patient  gets  out  of  bed  within  a few  days  after  delivery 
and  is  tlien  exposed  to  cold.  Probably  in  these  cases  there  is 
already  some  infection,  tlie  course  of  which  is  unfavourably 
influenced  by  tlie  cxjiosure  or  exertion. 

Shock-  or  emotion. — It  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  mental 
excitement,  shock,  or  emotion  in  a puerperal  woman  is  often  to 
cause  a transient  elevation  of  temperature.  In  a few  cases  a 
much  more  serious  effect  is  [iroiluced,  and  such  an  influence 
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appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  severe  and  even  fatal  septi- 
CEemia.  1 liave  known  a case  in  which,  so  late  as  the  14th  day,  a 
lady  was  greatly  agitated  by  one  of  her  children,  alone  in  the 
room  with  her,  being  nearly  choked  by  a grape.  Pyrexia  com- 
menced from  that  time  and  ended  fatally.  It  is  probable  that  in 
these  cases,  as  in  those  originating  apparently  from  cold,  exposure, 
or  exertion,  there  is  some  latent  local  lesion,  which  is  unfavourably 
influenced  by  the  effect  of  the  emotion. 

Contagion  from  imerperal  se2^tic(Bmia. — There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  most  dangerous  contagion  to  the  puerperal  woman  is 
that  derived  from  some  of  the  forms  of  puerperal  septiemmia 
itself  This  is  most  strikingly  sliown  by  the  series  of  cases  which 
sometimes  occur  in  the  practice  of  the  accoucheur  or  midwife,  as 
well  as  by  the  experience  of  lying-in  hospitals.  Of  the  3-54  cases 
reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee,  24  were 
placed  in  this  group.  These  show  the  same  peculiaritj^  as  the 
cases  ascribed  to  the  contagion  of  erysipelas,  namely  a mortality 
much  above  the  average — 70-8  per  cent. 

Other  sources  of  contagion. — Other  undoubted  sources  of  con- 
tagion are  post-mortem  poison  and  dicharges  from  wounds, 
especially  if  associated  witli  diffuse  cellulitis.  Gonorrhoea  should 
be  also  included,  as  the  gonococcus  is  allied  to  other  microbes 
of  suppuration  and  promotes  their  growth,  leading  to  a mixed 
infection.  I have  met  with  a case  in  which  a husband  admitted 
haA'ing  infected  his  wife  with  gonorrhoea  shortly  before  delivery. 
The  child’s  eyes  were  destroyed  by  purulent  ophthalmia,  and  it 
died  of  pytemia.  The  motlier  suffered  from  puerperal  septicaemia, 
but  recovered.  In  general  it  appears  that,  as  in  the  non-puerperal 
state,  the  gonorrhmal  poison  tends  rather  to  cause  eitlier  merely  a 
superficial  endometritis  or  limited  plastic  peritonitis  rather  than 
general  septicaemia.  Puerperal  sepsis  due  to  the  gonococcus  is 
generally  mild,  and  begins  at  a late  stage,  about  a week  after 
delivery.  Any  decomposing  matter  may  also  be  a source  of 
danger.  In  tlie  case  of  post-mortem  ijoison,  it  appears  that  a 
much  more  virulent  infection  is  derived,  within  a short  time 
after  death,  from  cases  of  septicaemia,  or  any  diffuse  inflammation, 
such  as'  peritonitis,  than  from  mere  products  of  decomposition. 
Put  micrococci  which  have  been  acting  as  saprophytes  may 
probably  cause  ])uerperal  sepsis  in  some  conditions. 

Contagion  derived  from  any  source  of  suppuration  may  cause 
fatal  infection  to  the  puerperal  woman.  4’hus  the  case  has  been 
recorded  in  America  of  a medical  man  who  had  repeated  series  of 
cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia  in  his  pmctice,  notwithstanding 
disinfection  and  long  abstinence  from  practice  j and  this  has  been 
.attributed  to  his  liaving  suft'ered  from  chronic  ozmna.  In  a similar 
way  the  discharge  from  a sinus  at  the  root  of  a tooth,  or  the  sputa 
from  a phthisical  lung,  may  be  a source  of  danger. 
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Insanittvry  condiLions. — Iiisaiiitary  conditions  in  the  house, 
especiaRy  defective  drains,  and  want  of  cleanliness,  are  often 
found  in  association  with  puerperal  fever.  Such  conditions  may 
either  act  merely  as  a predisposing  cause,  by  impairing  the 
patient’s  health,  or  some  poison  may  be  produced  which  is  the 
direct  agent  in  contagion.  In  general,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
2)ositive  evidence  of  the  causation  ; but  sometimes  rapid  improve- 
ment follows  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  another  house,  or  the 
repair  of  the  defective  drain.  There  is  then  evidence  that  some 
continuous  poisonous  influence  was  being  exercised.  This,  how- 
ever, could  hardl}^  lie  of  the  nature  of  septicaemia,  which  would 
not  be  likely  to  bo  cured,  when  once  implanted,  bj^  removal  of 
- the  original  cause.  E[)idemics  of  puerperal  septicaemia  in  lying-in 
hosj)itals  have,  howevei’,  been  attributed  to  defective  conditions 
of  their  drains,  or  to  collections  of  in.sanitary  refuse  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  This  is  better  evidence  that  defective 
drains  may  oi’iginate  actual  septicremia.  If  cocci  are  present  as 
saprophytes  in  decomposing  matter,  they  may  bo  introduced  by 
sewer  gas;  and  then  may  l)c  disseminated  in  the  form  of  dust, 
and  reach  the  vulva  and  vagina  even  without  being  introduced  by 
hand  of  accoucheur  or  nurse.  Streptococci  have  actually  been 
detected  in  dust ; and  the  occurrence  of  maxima  of  puerperal 
8c])tictcmia  after  dry  seasons  is  evidence  in  favour  of  dust  ])laying 
some  part  in  its  dissemination.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
streptococci  not  distinguishable  microscopicallyfrom  the  pathogenic 
kind  do  occur  as  sapi'ophytes. 

Contagious  character  of  different  varieties.  — Since 
2)uer]>eral  se))tictemia  includes  many  varieties  of  disease,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  contagious  character  would  vary  in  different 
cases,  and  this  expectation  is  confirmed  by  observation.  AVhen 
there  is  septic  intoxication  or  saprmmia  only,  without  septic 
infection,  tliere  can  be  no  contagion.  In  localised  forms  of 
inflammation,  such  as  the  ordinary  pelvic  cellulitis,  although 
micrococci  may  be  present,  there  appears  to  be  jjractically  no 
risk  of  contagion.  Much  has  yet  to  be  learnt  about  the  circum- 
stances which  render  one  variety  more  contagious  than  another. 
But  two  facts  are  established:  (1)  that  forms  of  puerperal  fever 
themselves  derived  from  known  contagion  are  most  likely  to  be 
contagious ; (2)  that  very  severe  and  fatal  forms  a.re  more  likely  to 
be  contagiotis  than  milder  forms.  Thus  of  19  cases  reported  to 
the  Collective  Investigation  Committee,  which  were  the  probable 
source  of  contagion  to  others,  all  but  one  were  fatal.  There  may 
be  contagion  not  only  to  other  puerperal  women,  but  to  the  infant 
or  attendants.  The  infant  may  die  from  pyaemia,  sometimes 
from  erysipelas.  Nurse  or  accoucheur  may  suffer  from  sore  throat 
or  poisoned  hand. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  local  lesions  in  the  different 
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forms  of  puerperal  fever  are  very  various,  and  depend  upon  the 
site  of  absorption,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  poison  spreads. 
Generally  there  are  inflammatory  changes  in  the  genital  canal 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  these  may  extend  to  the  peritoneum. 
But  in  the  most  severe  forms  of  disease,  the  poison,  reaching  the 
circulation  either  through  the  veins  or  lymphatics,  may  set  up  so 
intense  a septicmmia  that  death  results  with  little  or  no  production 
of  any  local  lesions.  The  local  changes  will  be  described  accoixling 
to  the  tissues  in  which  they  are  found,  commencing  with  those 
most  directly  exposed  to  the  poison. 

Vaf/initis. — Ftierperal  ulcers. — Wounds  of  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  may  acquire  an  unhealthy  appearance  and  suppurate 
instead  of  healing.  Frequently  the  surface  becomes  covered  with 
a dirty-looking  greyish  deposit,  and  the  edges  and  surrounding 
tissue  become  oedematous.  Thus  are  constituted  the  so-called 
“puerperal  ulcers.”  They  are  most  frequently  situated  at  the 
site  of  a perineal  laceration.  Sometimes  sloughing  of  the  damaged 
tissue  occurs,  especially  if  extensive  bruising  has  taken  place. 
Lacerations  of  the  cervix  may  be  converted  into  ulcers,  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  vagina. 

Diphtheritic  ulcers. — Sometimes  the  ulcers  become  covei’ed  with 
a diphtheritic  or  diphtheroid  deposit.  In  this  streptococci  are 
abundantly  present,  and  it  is  associated  with  a deeper  destruction 
of  tissue  than  is  usual  in  the  ordinary  ulcers.  These  diphtheritic 
ulcers  are  rai’e  in  isolated  cases,  but  in  some  outbreaks  of  puerperal 
fever,  especially  in  lying-in  hospitals,  they  occur  in  almost  all  cases. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  associated  with  the  ordinary  throat- 
diphtheria,  nor  does  the  membrane  contain  the  bacillus  of  diph- 
theria. True  diphtheria  may  however  occasionally  affect  the 
genital  canal.  In  association  with  the  ulceration  of  lacerations, 
there  is  often  general  inflammation  of  the  whole  vaginal  mucous 
membrane,  which  becomes  congested  and  swollen. 

Endometritis,  metritis,  salpAngitis. — Changes  in  the  uterus  are 
the  most  generally  present  of  all  local  lesions.  The  uterine  wall 
is  always  soft  and  oedematous,  the  involution  deficient.  The 
condition  of  the  endometrium  varies  according  to  the  microbes 
present.  When  the  active  agent  is  the  bacillus  coli  or  other 
saprophytes  the  surface  is  rough  and  necrotic,  often  with  ragged 
dchris  or  adherent  blood  clot  attached.  In  the  most  virulent  form 
of  streptococcic  infection  it  may  be  smooth  and  without  necrosis. 
There  is  always  a layer  of  infiltration  by  leucocytes,  but  this  is 
less  developed  in  pure  streptococcic  infection  than  in  the  other 
forms.  Saprophytes  and  even  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
are  found  superficial  to  the  layer  of  leucocytes.  Streptococci  are 
often  found  not  only  in  this  layer,  but  infiltrating  the  tissues 
beneath,  and  spreading  along  the  lymphatics.  The  inflammation 
may  extend  along  the  Fallopian  tubes,  so  that  these  become  filled 
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with  purulent  fluid.  One  of  the  modes  in  whicli  peritonitis  may 
arise  is  hy  extension  of  this  inflammation  along  the  tube  to  its 
fimbriated  extremity,  or  through  the  substance  of  the  tube-wall. 

In  some  cases  there  is  nothing  beyond  oedema  of  the  muscular 
wall  of  the  uterus.  But  in  general  in  fatal  cases  the  tissue  is 
infiltrated  with  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  lymphatics  are  specially 
affected.  Sometimes  they  may  be  seen  under  tlie  peritoneal 
surface,  distended  with  pus,  more  especially  where  the  peritoneal 
covering  of  the  uterus  is  looser,  as  towards  the  sides,  near  the 
broad  ligaments.  Obvious  affection  of  the  veins  is  less  freqirently 
seen,  but  sometimes  the  tlirombi  in  tlie  sinuses  become  brokeu 
down,  and  pus  is  found  in  the  veins.  Small  abscesses  in  the 
uterine  tissue  are  occasionally  formed.  Modern  bacteriological 
researches  show  that  many  of  the  slighter  and  more  transient 
forms  of  ])uerperal  pyrexia  are  really  a streptococcic  endometritis, 
in  which  the  streptococci  are  isolated  from  the  deeper  tissues  by  a 
barrier  of  leucocytes,  and  no  general  sepsis  results. 

Pelvic  cellnlitis,  or  ivirametritis. — Lymphangitis.- — The  term 
“ j)arametritis  ” is  used  to  denote  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  near  the  uterus,  “ perimetritis,”  to  denote  inflammation  of 
(lie  j)eritonenm  covering  it  and  in  its  neiglibourhood.  The 
cellular  tissue  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  by  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  uterus,  especially  at  the  sides  where  it 
joins  the  broad  ligaments.  Lacerations  of  the  cervix,  deep  enough 
to  I'eacli  the  cellular  tissue,  are  specially  liable  to  be  a starting- 
])oint.  'I’his  is  proved  by  the  frequency  with  which  a laceration 
of  the  cervix,  examined  long  after  the  delivery  which  originated 
it,  is  found  to  he  associated  with  a band  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  the 
broad  ligament,  running  from  the  angle  of  the  laceration  toward 
the  pelvic  wall. 

The  bruising  of  the  tissue  in  prolonged  or  difficult  labour  may 
also  set  up  inflammation,  and  the  damaged  tissue  then  offers 
less  resistance  to  the  multiplication  of  organisms  within  it.  In 
general  the  cellulitic  inflammation  is  unilateral,  or  more  marked 
on  one  side,  usually  on  the  left  side,  because  the  occiput  is 
commonly  directed  that  way,  and  tears  the  cervix  more  deeply 
on  that  side. 

In  the  more  severely  septic  forms  of  inflammation,  the  cellular 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  turbid  semi-puruleut  fluid,  containing 
micrococci.  The  lymphatics  are  specially  affected,  and  ma}'  be 
filled  with  pus.  More  rarely  pus  is  seen  in  the  veins.  If  the 
inflammation  has  lasted  a few  days,  small  collections  of  pus  in 
the  cellular  tissue  are  visible  to  the  eye. 

In  the  less  severe  form  of  inflammation,  which  constitutes  the 
ordinary  pelvic  cellulitis,  the  disease  is  limited,  and  does  not  lead 
to  general  septic  infection  throughout  the  body.  In  this  case,  the 
course  is  slower,  and  a greater  amount  of  local  swelling  is  produced. 
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Tlie  swelling  is  due  to  the  effusion,  first  of  serum,  then  of  lymph. 
Suppuration  may  eventually  occur,  or  the  lymph  may  be  absorbed, 
leaving  generally  more  or  less  fibroid  induration.  No  positive 
line  of  distinction,  Iiowever,  can  be  drawn  between  the  ordinary 
pelvic  cellulitis  and  the  cellulitis  accompanying  the  more  virulent 
forms  of  puerperal  fever.  The  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands 
always  take  an  important  part  in  the  inflammation,  and  the  latter 
are  found  to  be  swollen.  In  the  milder  forms  of  disease,  the 
glands  appear  sometimes  to  interpose  a barrier  to  the  further 
spread  of  inflammation. 

Parametritis  may  in  other  cases  arise,  generally  at  a later  stage, 
secondary  to  salpingitis,  especially  when  this  goes  on  to  the 
formation  of  a pyosalpinx.  In  such  cases  it  is  more  frequently 
bilateral. 

Site  of  the  deposit  in  parametritis. — The  development  of  the  local 
inflammation  is  greatest  in  those  cases  which  do  not  proceed  to 
general  septic  infection,  and  which  run  a prolonged  course.  The 
inflammation  generally  spreads  where  areolar  tissue  is  most 
abundant,  that  is,  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament,  and 
thence  to  the  iliac  fossa.  From  thence  it  may  ascend  along  the 
sheath  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  or  along  the  ascending  or 
descending  colon,  according  to  the  side  affected,  to  the  region  of 
the  kidney  or  the  diaphragm.  It  may  also  come  forward  along 
the  muscular  sheath  to  Poupart’s  ligament,  and  thence  ascend 
upwards,  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  abdominal  w'all. 
Inflammation  may  also  extend  in  the  cellular  tissue  surrounding 
the  bladder,  or  in  that  between  the  pouch  of  Douglas  and  the 
vagina,  or  descend  upon  the  vaginal  walls.  These  courses,  how-- 
ever,  are  more  frequently  taken  by  cellulitis  of  non-puerperal  origin. 
AVhen  suppuration  occurs,  the  abscess  most  frequently  opens  above 
Poupart’s  ligament.  Sometimes,  if  it  is  formed  wdthin  the  sheath 
of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  it  descends  near  the  femoral  vessels 
to  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  opens  below  Poupart’s  ligament. 
At  other  times  it  opens  internally  into  the  vagina,  rectum,  colon, 
or  bladder.  Karely,  it  opens  beside  the  anus,  or  passes  through 
the  obturator  or  sciatic  foramen. 

Remote  parametritis. — In  some  cases  inflammation  quickly  sub- 
sides in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  but  jn’oceeds  to  suppu- 
ration or  to  the  formation  of  considerable  deposit  at  some  distant 
point  to  which  it  has  spread.  This  condition  has  been  called 
“ remote  parametritis.”  In  such  cases,  an  abscess  or  cellulitic 
swelling  may  be  found  in  the  abdominal  wall,  near  the  kidney, 
near  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  or  elsewhere,  while  little  or  no  thickening 
can  be  detected  neai’  the  uterus. 

Peritonitis. — (General  peritonitis  may  arise  through  extension  of 
septic  inflammation  to  the  peritoneum,  either  along  the  Fallopian 
tube.s,  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatics,  or  directly  by 
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continuity  through  the  walls  of  uterus  or  the  broad  ligaments.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  is  then  found  to  contain  a turbid,  foul-smelling 
fluid,  containing  micrococci,  and  more  or  less  pus.  There  is 
tympanitic  distension  of  the  intestines  from  an  early  stage,  and 
the  peritoneum  becomes  roughened,  as  well  a,s  injected  or  marked 
by  eccliymoses  in  the  situations  of  least  ])i’essure.  It  is  only  in 
rapidly  fatal  forms  of  septicmmia,  and  in  those  in  which  infection 
takes  place  through  the  veins  rather  than  through  the  lymphatics, 
that  death  may  occur  without  the  development  of  any  sign  of 
peritonitis. 

Suppuration  of  the  tubes,  without  closure  of  the  ostium,  is 
fretpiently  the  starting-point  of  general  peritonitis.  More  rarelj’^ 
a j>yosalpin.x  of  old  standing  ruptures  during  or  after  delivery  and 
sets  up  peritonitis. 

In  milder  forms  of  inflammation,  the  exudation  is  less  purulent. 
.More  lym])h  is  produced,  and  adhesions  may  bo  formed  between 
coils  of  intestine  or  other  organs.  In  spaces  limited  by  sueh 
adhesions,  collections  of  pus  may  be  formed,  and  thus  local 
abscesses  be  produced.  Inflammation  is  generally  most  marked 
in  the  ])olvic  peritoneum. 

Pi‘lvic'i'>eviU)niti»  or  pe.rwi'’tviti!i. — When  the  septic  infection  does 
not  s])read  to  the  peritoneum  generally,  the  pelvic  peritoneum  may 
become  inflamed  through  contiguity  to  inflamed  tissues  in  the 
])clvis.  'I'lius,  in  cellulitis,  the  peritoneum  covering  the  broad 
ligaments  becomes  inflamed  ; and  inflammation  may  also  extend 
to  the  pelvic  i)eritoneum,  cither  through  the  substance  of  the 
uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes,  or  roach  it  through  the  abdominal 
extremity  of  the  tubes.  In  the  limited  form  of  peritonitis,  the 
inflammation  is  generally  of  the  adhesive  kind,  but  localised 
collections  of  serum  or  pus  may  be  formed,  and  thus  is  constituted 
an  encysted  j)erimotritis. 

Omritis. — The  ovaries  are  often  especially  affected  in  connec- 
tion with  septic  forms  of  cellulitis  and  peritonitis.  The  ovary 
becomes  swollen,  the  stroma  infiltrated  with  turbid  serum,  and 
abscesses  may  be  formed  either  in  the  stroma  or  in  the  Graafian 
follicles. 

Thromhods  and  phlehitu. — Thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the 
placental  site  is  a normal  condition  after  delivery.  Thrombosis 
in  uterine  or  pelvic  veins  is  also  not  uncommon,  apart  fiom  any 
septic  infection.  It  is  promoted  by  the  special  proneness  to 
coagulate  which  exists  in  the  blood  of  puerperal  women,  and  by 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  circulation  during  rest  in  bed.^  If  the 
thrombus  remains  healthy,  it  eventually  becomes  organised,  and 
the  vessel  is  partially  or  wholly  obliterated.  If,  however,  septic 
organisms  are  present,  the  thrombus  becomes  softened  and  bieaks 
down,  fragments  of  it  are  carried  away  in  the  blood  stream,  and 
are  apt  to  form  emboli  in  the  lungs,  which  form  the  starting-points 
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of  metastatic  abscesses.  Similar  abscesses  in  the  liver  or  kidneys 
may  originate  from  emboli  formed  by  clusters  of  micrococci,  which 
have  passed  through  the  pulmonary  circulation,  or  from  fragments 
detached  from  thrombi  formed  in  the  heart  or  pulmonary  veins,  or 
may  be  secondary  to  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Septic  thrombi  may  be  formed  in  the  first  instance  in  several 
ways.  Organisms  may  reach  the  thrombi  of  the  placental  site 
from  decomposing  material  within  the  uterus.  Again,  the  presence 
of  septic  material  in  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  thrombosis  in 
various  parts.  Or  phlebitis  may  be  set  up  in  consequence  of  septic 
cellulitis  of  the  tissue  surrounding  the  vein.  Thrombosis  is  then 
the  consequence.  The  phlebitis  may  extend  from  the  point 
obstructed  by  the  thrombus,  and  the  vein  may  then  be  found 
filled  Avith  pus. 

Se2)ticcEiiiia.—-h\  the  most  virulent  forms  of  septic  infection  of 
the  blood,  death  may  be  produced  almost  before  there  is  time  for 
the  development  of  local  lesions.  Even  peritonitis  may  in  these 
cases  be  sometimes  absent.  The  only  changes  then  found  at  an 
autopsy  are  an  altered  state  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries  becomes  stained  with  blood 
pigment  shortly  after  death,  and  softening  and  swelling  of 
glandular  organs  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys.  The 
spleen  and  liver  are  most  affected,  and  the  spleen  especially  may 
be  almost  diffluent. 

Secondary  affections  : Pyaemia. — If  the  disease  lasts  long  enough, 
secondary  affections  ai-e  apt  to  be  developed,  but  the  more 
virulently  septic  forms  of  it  are  generally  so  rapidly  fatal  that  it 
is  only  in  a small  proportion  of  cases  that  the  type  of  pytemia  is 
assumed.  Pyajmic  deposits  in  the  viscera,  and  pyjemic  inflamma- 
tion of  more  external  parts,  such  as  the  joints,  are  not  often  found 
associated  together.  The  former  belong  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  spread  of  the  poison  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  vessels, 
producing  emboli,  the  latter  to  those  in  which  it  spreads  through 
the  lymphatics.  As  might  be  expected,  pysemic  deposits  are 
commonest  in  the  lungs,  since  emboli  originating  from  thi'ombi 
in  the  veins  are  likely  to  be  arrested  there.  Next  to  the  lungs 
the  organs  most  often  affected  are  the  kidneys.  General  septic 
nephritis  may  also  occur. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  occasionally  found,  but  is  comparatively 
rare.  Micrococci  are  found  in  the  ulcerated  tissue,  and  secondary 
embolic  foci  of  inflammation  are  ajjt  to  result  in  various  parts. 

Septic  2^<'’>^'^pfdhalmitis  is  the  result  of  embolism  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  It  leads  to  suppuration  and  destruction  of 
the  eye,  and  is  generally  followed  by  deatli. 

Pleurisy  a7id pericarditis  may  result  from  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion through  the  diaphragm  from  tlie  peritoneum,  or  may  bo 
secondary  to  pneumonia,  generally  of  pytemic  origin. 
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Pneumonia  may  arise  from  metastatic  pymmic  deposit.  Broncho- 
pneumonia and  lobular- pneumonia,  apart  from  pymmia,  are  also 
liable  to  occur  in  connection  with  septic  disturbances  after  delivery, 
and  are  probably,  in  most  cases,  streptococcic. 

Joints  are  not  unfrecjuently  affected  by  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  as  in  the  case  of  surgical 
pyaemia.  In  otlier  cases  the  pain  and  swelling  are  only  temporary. 
'I'lie  joints  of  tlie  upper  extremity,  shoulders  and  elbows,  are  most 
frc(iuently  alfected,  next  to  them  the  knees. 

Local  iujiammation  of  celhilar  tissue,  especially  in  the  limbs, 
also  occurs,  often  accompanied  by  redness  of  the  skin  over  the 
swelling.  The  swellings  may  subside,  or  go  on  to  the  formation 
of  abscesses.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation  is  obviously  due 
to  embolism,  and  may  then  lead  to  vesication  and  even  superficial 
slmighing. 

Among  the  secondary  allections  sometimes  observed  are  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  parotid  or  thyroid,  suppuration  of  ears, 
and  meningitis. 

Of  the  3o4-  cases  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, there  were  lu  in  which  pysemic  abscesses  in  the  joints  or 
other  external  ])arts  occurred,  20  in  which  there  were  signs  of 
secondaiy  ])noumonia. 

In  the  Nomenclature  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
the  term  puerperal  fever  is  discarded  for  the  purpose  of  death 
certificates  j and  the  return  is  to  be  made  as  septicicmia,  pysemia, 
or  according  to  the  local  ail'ection  present.  Puerperal  fever  has, 
however,  since  been  made  by  Parliament  a notifiable  disease. 
For  the  purpose  of  notification,  puerperal  fever  should  bo  regarded 
as  including  the  contagious  forms,  septictemia  and  pyremia,  but 
not  sapnemia. 

Symptoms  and  course. — In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  disease  commences  within  the  first  five  days  after  delivery. 
The  third  day  is  the  commonest  day  of  onset,  especially  in  cases 
arising  from  infection  conveyed  from  some  virulent  source,  such  as 
puer])eral  fever  or  erysipelas.  Puerperal  scarlatina  and  erysipelas 
also  appear  most  frequently  on  the  third  day.  In  the  cases  of 
puerperal  pyrexia  reported  to  the  Collective  Investigation  Com- 
mittee the  days  of  onset  stand  in  the  following  order  of  frequency  : 
—third,  second,  fourth,  first,  fifth.  In  some  cases,  the  pyrexia 
commences  before  delivery.  In  these  it  must  be  presumed  that 
the  infection  is  received  at  an  early  stage  of  labour,  or  previous  to 
labour.  Cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  the  first  outbieak 
is  noticed  after  the  end  of  a week.  It  is  probable  that,  in  most  of 
these,  there  has  been,  at  an  earlier  ])eriod,  some  local  morbid  action 
and  some  febrile  disturbance  which  has  escaped  notice.  I ho 
majority  of  them  are  either  instances  in  which  the  outbreak  of  the 
fever  is  attributed  to  some  exposure,  premature  exertion,  oi 
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nervous  shock  occurring  at  a rather  late  period  after  delivery ; or 
they  ai’e  cases  in  which  there  is  a late  manifestation  of  a localised 
pelvic  cellulitis,  the  early  symptoms  of  which  may  have  been 
slight  in  degree,  and  may  easily  have  passed  unobserved.  The 
thrombotic  form  of  septicaemia  also  begins  to  cause  symptoms 
rather  late,  sometimes  as  much  as  a week  after  delivery. 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  according  to  the  forms  which  the 
local  manifestations  of  the  disease  assume.  The  most  general 
symjjtom  is  the  pyrexia  itself.  In  the  milder  forms  of  disease, 
limited  to  a septic  endometritis,  the  elevation  may  not  rise  above 
101°  or  102°  F.,  and  may  be  of  short  duration.  In  the  more 
virulent  forms  of  infection  the  initial  rise  is  often  rather  sudden, 
to  a height  such  as  105°  F.,  or  more.  In  this  case  rigors 
accompany  the  rise,  and  often  form  the  first  serious  symptom 
which  attracts  notice.  When  the  rise  of  temperature  is  gradual, 
as  from  the  slow  decomposition  of  something  retained  within  the 
uterus,  rigors  may  be  absent.  Iii  severe  or  fatal  cases,  the 
temperature  quickly  reaches  a considerable  elevation,  such  as 
103°  or  104°  F.  The  pulse  rises  with  the  temperature.  In 
moderately  severe  cases  the  rate  may  be  as  much  as  120  ; iu  the 
graver  forms  of  the  disease,  it  may  reach  1 40 ; and  before  a fatal 
issue  may  be  as  high  as  160  or  170.  As  a rule  the  temperature 
tends  to  rise  progressively  towards  a fatal  issue.  But  in  some  of 
the  most  virulently  septic  forms  of  disease,  especially  when 
purulent  peritonitis  exists,  the  temperature  falls  again,  after  an 
initial  rise,  while  the  pulse  continues  to  rise,  and  the  general 
conditions  become  aggravated.  The  pulse  is,  therefore,  frequently 
a more  reliable  sign  of  danger  than  the  temperature.  As  tlie 
moribund  condition  is  approaching,  the  temperature  may  become 
subnormal.  In  the  more  protracted  forms  of  disease,  which  take 
the  form  of  phlebitic  septicsemia  or  pya3mia,  there  are  usually 
great  oscillations  of  temperature ; and  the  successive  elevations 
are  often  accompanied  by  repeated  rigors,  perhaps  at  intervals  of 
several  days.  When  the  fever  is  continuous,  the  initial  rigors  are 
generally  not  repeated. 

Next  to  the  pyrexia,  the  most  general  symptom  is  tenderness 
of  the  uterus,  accompanied  by  a deficiency  of  contraction  and 
involution.  Usually  there  is,  in  addition,  pain  referred  to  tlic 
uterine  region,  and  indicating  endometritis  or  metritis.  Another 
symptom  common  to  most  of  the  graver  forms  of  the  disease  is 
enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen. 

The  tendency  to  delirium  is  slight  iu  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  pyrexia,  compared  with  that  which  occurs  iu  many  otlmr  forms 
of  fever.  When  fever  is  liigh  tliere  is  generally  more  or  less 
wandering  at  night,  but  the  patient  can  usually  bo  roused  to 
understand  and  answer.  In  grave  septicuiiuia,  the  face  is  anxious 
in  expression,  but  the  mind  is  often  quite  clear,  and  the  patient 
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may  be  quite  unaware  of  her  grave  condition.  Severe  headache 
is  common.  The  tongue  may  remain  moist  and  clean,  in  slight 
attacks,  but  is  generally  coated,  and  eventually  may  become  dry 
and  glazy  or  brown.  Sweating  is  frequent,  especially  when  oscil- 
lations of  temperature  occur. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  graver  symptoms  are  diminu- 
tion or  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  of  the  milk.  Erequently, 
but  not  invariably,  the  lochial  discharge  becomes  offensive  before 
it  is  suj)pressed,  or  at  the  earlier  stage  of  its  diminution  in 
quantity.  Such  an  offensive  character  in  the  discharge  may 
eitlicr  ])i’eccde  or  follow  the  onset  of  the  pyrexia.  In  rare  cases, 
in  whicli  the  fever  commences  before,  or  immediately  from  the 
time  of  delivery,  tliere  is  an  almost  complete  suppression  of  lochial 
discharge  from  the  outset.  Interference  with  lactation  is  not  so 
general  a symptom  as  some  alteration  of  the  lochial  discharge,  but 
tlicrc  is  dimimition  or  suppression  of  milk  in  the  graver  cases  of 
fever,  if  at  all  ju’olonged.  If  the  onset  of  fever  is  earljq  on  the 
finst,  second,  or  third  day,  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  entirely 
prevented.  In  otlicr  cases,  it  diminishes  and  ceases  as  the 
constitutional  state  becomes  grave. 

Vomiting  and  diarrlieea,  but  especially  the  latter,  arc  symptoms 
which  generally  indicate  a severely  septic  form  of  fever.  Vomiting 
is  especially  associated  with  general  peritonitis,  but  may  occur 
without  evidence  of  ]>critoniti.s,  as  a sjunptom  of  the  pyrexia, 
especially  when  the  teni[)eraturc  rises  to  a high  level.  When 
diairhoca  occurs,  the  motions  are  often  very  offensive,  as  if  some 
septic  material  were  evacuated  through  the  intestines.  The 
diarrhoea  does  not  generally  commence  quite  at  the  outset,  but 
after  the  disease  has  been  established  for  a day  or  two. 

Jitishen. — A miliary  eruption  frequently  results  from  the  sweating 
which  is  usual  in  any  form  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  that  of  a 
slight  and  evanescent  kind.  Resides  the  raslics  of  definite  zymotic 
diseases,  others  occur  which  often  make  it  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  complaint  should  be  regarded  as  a zymotic  disease  or 
not.  There  may  be  an  evanescent  general  scarlet  rash,  suggestive 
of  the  rash  of  scarlatina,  but  not  always  followed  by  desquamation. 
Again  there  may  be  limited  erythematous  blotches  resembling, 
and  probably  identical  with,  erysipelas.  In  other  ca.scs  a roseolous, 
pajjular,  or  petechial  rash  is  observed.  The  latter  forms  of 
rash,  at  any  rate,  are  to  be  regarded  as  merely  symptoms  of 
septictemia,  and  generally  indicate  a grave  and  dangerous  form  of 
the  disease. 

The  remaining  symiitoms  must  be  described  under  the  headings 
of  the  special  varieties  of  fever. 

Sejiticce7nic  eiulometritis. — There  is  pyrexia,  which  may  be  only 
moderate  in  degree  : rigors  may  or  may  not  occur.  'I’he  uterus  is 
tender,  often  painful,  and  its  norm.al  involution  is  retarded.  Milk 
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is  usually  diminished  or  suppressed,  if  pyrexia  is  considerable. 
The  loehial  discharge  is  diminished  or  suppressed  in  severe  cases, 
hut  may  continue  of  normal  amount  in  mild  ones.  Its  continu- 
ance is  a favourable  sign.  The  discharge  may  be  offensive. 
According  to  modern  bacteriological  researches,  this  variety 
includes  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  all  cases  of  puerperal 
sepsis. 

General  2ier it onitis. — General  peritonitis  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent variety  of  the  severe  and  fatal  forms  of  sepsis.  In  this 
form,  the  rigor  and  rise  of  temperature  are  generally  accompanieel 
or  quickly  followed  by  acute  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness,  com- 
mencing near  the  uterus  and  extending  over  the  whole  abdomen. 
The  patient  lies  on  her  back  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  as  in 
ordinary  peritonitis.  4'he  abdomen  becomes  distended  and  tym- 
panitic from  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  Sometimes 
individual  coils  of  intestine  may  be  seen  standing  out,  and,  before 
death,  the  distension  often  becomes  enormous.  Vomiting  is  fre- 
quent, and  the  contents  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine  are 
often  ejected,  as  well  as  those  of  the  stomach.  Vomiting  of  coffee- 
ground  fluid  is  a very  unfavourable  sign.  The  pulse  is  small  and 
rapid,  but  soon  becomes  feeble  rather  than  resistant.  It  is  usually 
a more  important  indicator  of  danger  than  the  temperature.  At 
the  early  stage,  and,  in  the  less  virulent  forms  of  disease,  through- 
out the  whole  course,  the  bowels  are  confined,  as  in  ordinaiy 
peritonitis.  But  in  the  more  virulent  septicajmia,  diarrhoea  soon 
comes  on,  and  the  motions  are  frequent,  liquid,  and  offensive. 
The  skin  becomes  sallow,  or  has  a yellowish  tint,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  disagreeable  smell  about  the  breath.  Pain  and  tender- 
ness are  symptoms  not  invariably  present.  In  some  of  the  gravest 
forms  of  septicajmic  peritonitis,  especially  when  the  inflammation 
is  of  the  suppurative  kind,  they  are  absent.  The  peritonitis  then 
only  reveals  itself  by  the  abdominal  distension,  associated  with 
the  rapid,  feeble  jiulse,  and  frequently  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
Enough  fluid  may  be  present  to  give  a manifest  fluid  thrill,  and 
dulness  in  the  dependent  parts  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
milder  forms  of  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pain  and  tenderness 
may  not  extend  far  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  the  uterus,  or 
the  general  tenderness  may  be  evanescent.  Abdominal  distension 
does  not  then  proceed  beyond  a moderate  degree,  if  a fatal 
termination  is  approaching,  the  extremities  become  cold,  the 
hands  pick  at  the  bed-clothes,  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt  at  the 
wrist,  and  the  patient  often  becomes  comatose.  When  tlie  disease 
proves  fatal,  death  usually  occurs  within  a week,  not  unfrequently 
in  four  or  five  days. 

If  the  course  of  the  disease  is  i)rotracted,  and  the  peritonitis  is 
of  the  adhesive  form,  tangible  masses  may  after  a while  be  formed 
in  the  abdomen  through  the  matting  together  of  coils  of  intestine. 
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Sometimes  suppuration  takes  place  within  a space  limited  by 
adhesion.  An  abscess  is  then  formed  which  may  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  abdomen,  or,  less  frequently,  open  into  the  intestine, 
vagina,  or  bladder.  Such  an  abscess  may  leave  a sinus  which  long 
continues  to  discharge.  In  some  cases,  apart  from  general  pyasmia, 
a secondary  abscess  of  liver  has  been  formed. 

l^ure  ne2-)tictvmia. — In  some  cases  the  disease  kills  ajjparently  by 
the  intensity  of  the  poison  without  the  production  even  of  perito- 
nitis, and  before  there  is  time  for  any  metastatic  inflammations  to 
arise.  'Phere  is,  however,  almost  invariably  tenderness  of  uterus, 
as  evidence  of  some  local  inflammation  of  that  organ,  and  there  may 
be  “puerperal  ulcers”  in  the  vagina.  The  abdomen  may  become 
distended  to  some  e.xteut  from  the  impression  produced  by  the 
poison  upon  the  sympathetic  nerves,  even  though  no  evidence  of 
peritonitis  is  fcuiud  mortem.  'I'here  are  rigors  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  pulse  and  temperature  rise  rapidly  to  a high  level. 
Diai-rhasa  is  common.  'I'liere  is  an  absence  of  pain,  but  a good 
(leal  of  wandering  of  mind.  Tenderness  and  enlargement  of  spleen 
may  be  made  out.  Death  generally  occurs  in  tliree  or  four  days. 

Sajo'iemia,  or  sejitic  intoxication. — Saprtemia  produced  merely  by 
the  absorption  of  chemical  products  of  decomposition,  without  the 
imdtiplication  of  organisms  in  the  blood  or  tissues,  is  probably 
rarely  seen  in  its  pure  form  iu  the  puerperal  woman.  The  chief 
e.xamples  of  it  arc  to  be  found  in  cases  of  decomposition  of  retained 
placenta  after  premature  labour  or  abortion,  when  the  symptoms 
S(d)side  ra])idly,  sometimes  within  a few  hours,  after  the  removal 
of  the  soui’cc  of  mischief.  I have,  however,  met  with  the  case  of  a 
primipara  who  had  severe  rigors  little  more  than  twelve  hours  after 
delivery.  Twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  the  lochia  were 
supj)ressed,  the  j)ulsc  was  1 60,  temperature  102°  I .,  and  the  patient 
delii'ious.  d'he  case  had  all  the  aspect  of  the  most  virulent  form 
of  puerperal  septiemmia  derived  from  contagion.  Since,  however, 
carefid  iiujuiry  failed  to  indicate  any  possible  source  of  contagion, 
it  was  decided  to  wash  out  the  uterus,  although  there  was  no 
evidence  of  decennposition.  After  twelve  hours,  the  temperature 
had  become  normal,  the  j^dse  had  fallen  to  90,  and  the  lochia  had 
returned.  The  patient  recovered  without  further  disturbance. 

The  symptoms  of  sapra3mia  consist  of  the  fever  itself,  frecpiently 
with  the  addition  of  effects  commonly  produced  by  p^u'exia,  simh  as 
vomiting,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  sometimes  delirium. 
Rapid  i-ecovery  after  the  removal  of  some  decomposing  material  can 
alone  prove  that  the  disease  was  solely  or  mainly  sapriemia.  Rut 
it  may  always  be  hoped  that  such  is  the  case,  wnen  the  lochial 
discharge  is  offensive,  especially  if  it  is  found  to  contain  saprojibytes 
and  not  streptococci,  when  the  pyrexia  has  been  only  recently 
developed,  and  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  locid  inflammation, 
such  as  metritis,  peritonitis,  or  cellulitis. 
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Vascular  or  phlebitic  septicccmia. — Distribution  of  poisonous  mate- 
rial into  the  blood  from  septic  thrombi  may  commence  within  two 
or  three  days  after  delivery,  but  frequently  occurs  only  at  a later 
lieriod.  Symptoms  of  a slight  pelvic  cellulitis  may  have  preceded, 
or  nothing  abnormal  may  have  been  noticed.  At  the  commence- 
ment there  is  usuall}'  a strong  rigor,  and  sudden  rise  of  pulse  and 
temperature.  The  fever  is  not,  however,  continuous,  but  inter- 
rupted by  remissions  or  complete  intermissions.  Profuse  per- 
spiration generally  accompanies  the  fall  of  temperature,  and  thus 
the  disease  may  resemble  malarial  fever.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  no  peritonitis,  and  the  al)domen  is  then  usually  free  from 
any  general  tenderness  or  distension.  If  a vaginal  examination  is 
made,  a slight  celhditic  thickening  may  often  be  felt  near  the 
uterus,  but  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  degree  of  fever.  Rigors 
are  apt  to  be  repeated  with  the  successive  rises  of  temperature. 
Recovery  may  take  place  without  the  production  of  any  metastatic 
inflammation,  or  the  disease  may  be  merged  into  pyaemia.  It  is 
in  this  form  of  disease  especially  that  pysemic  abscesses  in  lungs 
and  other  viscera  are  apt  to  be  formed  by  septic  emboli.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  more  protracted  than  other  forms 
of  puerperal  fever.  If  it  is  converted  into  pyaemia,  the  fever 
becomes  continuous,  and  the  general  condition  more  grave. 

Pyaemia. — In  all  cases  the  course  of  which  is  protracted,  metastatic 
inflammation  is  apt  to  arise.  Such  inflammation  chiefly  occurs  in 
tlie  cellular  tissue,  especially  of  the  limbs,  in  the  joints,  and  in  the 
lungs  and  other  viscera.  Roth  inflammation  of  tlie  cellular  tissue 
and  that  of  the  joints  may  subside  without  going  on  to  the  formation 
of  abscess.  Out  of  354  cases  of  puerperal  pyrexia  rejDorted  to  the 
Collective  Investigation  Committee,  there  were  14  in  which  ex- 
ternal pyaemia  abscesses  were  formed.  The  mortality  in  these  was 
28'5  per  cent.,  the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  number  being 
47'4  per  cent.  It  therefore  appears  that,  although  a patient  may 
sink  from  exhaustion  from  the  suppuration  of  external  abscesses,  yet 
the  cases  in  which  these  occur,  being  comparatively  protracted,  are 
not  the  most  dangerous.  The  occurrence  of  pneumonia  or  pleuris}" 
in  the  course  of  puerperal  septicajmia  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
formation  of  pyujinic  deposits  in  the  lung,  but  it  frequently  does  so, 
and  is  always  of  serious  import.  Out  of  the  same  354  cases,  secondary 
pneumonia  or  pleurisy  was  noted  in  20  cases,  the  mortality  of 
which  was  70  per  cent.  Pericarditis  is  less  frequently  observed. 
It  is  also  of  serious  import.  < )ccasionalIy,  both  external  and  visceral 
pjuernia  are  combined  in  the  same  person. 

I‘dvic  ceUidilLs  (paimnetrUis)  and  jidvic  jieritonitis  (perimetriti.s). 
— I’elvic  cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis  are  diseases  which  occur 
independently  of  ])regnancy  as  well  as  in  the  i)uerperal  state.  By 
many  authors  the  de.scription  of  them  is  separated  altogether  from 
that  of  puerperal  fever,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
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arise  from  any  septic  origin.  This  is  so  far  true  that  they  may  be 
due  to  a traumatic  cause,  such  as  the  effects  of  difficult  instrumental 
delivery.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  though  there  may  be  no 
virulent  infection  conveyed  from  without,  yet  the  spreading 
cellulitic  inflammation  is  probably  associated  with  the  jDresence  of 
micrococci,  especially  in  those  cases  which  end  in  suppuration.  The 
explanation  may  be  that,  when  the  vitality  of  the  tissues  is  lowered 
by  mechanical  injury,  organisms  whose  germs  are  commonly  present 
are  able  to  multiply  in  them.  Again,  parametritis  not  imfrequently 
appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  some  exposure,  or  over-exertion,  or 
coitus,  too  soon  after  delivery.  Rut,  in  most  such  cases,  the 
exciting  cause  only  calls  into  activity  a morbid  [>rocess  which  had 
already  existed  in  some  latent  degree.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  ])uorpcral  woman,  parametritis  and  perimetritis  never 
occur  altogether  apart  from  some  se])tic  element,  although  there 
may  have  been  neither  any  conveyance  of  special  poison,  nor 
manifest  decomposition  in  the  genital  passages.  Some  degree  of 
])arametritis  is  often  associated  with  grave  forms  of  septicsemia. 
Rut,  if  the  ])arametritis  is  extensive,  .and  forms  the  main  feature  in 
the  case,  it  is  usnally  implied  that  there  is  no  gener.al  septic  infec- 
tion; and  tliat,  if  any  sj)ccial  infection  has  been  received,  its  effects 
are  limited  to  the  local  inflanim.ation.  Parametritis  is  thus  an 
examj)lc  of  a condition  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  group  of 
.septic  diseases,  but  yet  the  prognosis  of  which  is  generally 
favourable. 

Apart  from  pi’egnancy,  ])rimary  ]),arametritis  hardly  occurs, 
unless  as  the  result  of  septic  absor[>tion  from  some  wound  or 
operation  on  tlie  uterus.  Home  parametritis,  however,  is  often 
associated  with  perimetritis,  and  arises  by  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  salpingitis  which  was  an  antecedent  to  the 
])crimetritis. 

In  the  puerperal  woman  either  parametritis  or  perimetritis  m.ay 
be  jjrimary,  and  the  former  is  generally  associated  with  some  peri- 
metritis, from  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  cellular 
ti.ssue  to  tlie  peritoneum  covering  it. 

4’he  symptoms  of  primary  puerpci’al  perimetritis  resemble  those 
of  general  peritonitis,  except  that  they  are  less  severe,  and  pain  and 
tenderness  are  limited  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pelvis. 

In  parametritis,  as  in  other  forms  of  puerperal  pyrexi.a,  the 
onset  is  generally  within  the  first  five  days.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  onset  is  insidious,  and 
which  only  attract  attention  at  a much  later  period,  sometimes 
several  weeks  after  delivery,  when  the  woman  has  begun  to  get 
about.  Rut,  in  most  such  cases,  there  has  been,  shortly  after 
delivery,  pyrexia  with  slight  pain,  the  cause  of  which  as  been 
overlooked. 

4’he  attack  generally  commences  with  rigor  and  sudden  rise  of 
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temperature.  The  temperature  commonly  reaches  102°  F.  and  may 
rise  to  103°  or  104°  F.  The  pulse  is  not  so  frequent  in  proportion  as 
in  general  septicjemia,  and  rarely  exceeds  120.  With  the  pyrexia 
commences  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
generally  on  one  side.  The  degree  of  pain  and  tenderness  depends 
much  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  peritoneum  is  involved  in  the 
inflammation  ; and  in  some  cases  they  are  slight.  The  pain  fre- 
quently subsides  in  a few  days,  while  the  tenderness  remains. 
When  the  peritoneal  affection  is  prominent,  there  may  be  also 
nausea  and  vomiting,  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
some  distension  of  the  lower  abdomen.  If  the  exudation  surrounds 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  pain  on  defmcation  and  micturition  comes 
on  at  a later  stage,  and  there  is  also  vesical  tenesmus.  The  bowels 
are  generally  constipated.  If  a mass  is  formed  in  the  broad  liga- 
ment, the  patient  lies  with  the  thigh  on  the  affected  side  drawn  up, 
and  cannot  extend  it  without  pain.  There  is  also  pain  down  the 
thigh,  and  in  the  lumbar  region,  from  pressure  on  the  nerves.  The 
temperature  generally  reaches  its  height  in  two  or  three  days.  Its 
course  afterwards  is  irregular,  and  there  are  usually  morning  remis- 
sions or  intermissions,  especially  as  the  disease  is  subsiding.  Pro- 
fuse sweating  often  accompanies  the  remissions.  While  the  pyrexia 
is  considerable,  there  is  usually  headache  and  sleeplessness,  and  the 
tongue  is  coated.  The  fever  may  subside  within  a w'cek,  or  may  be 
prolonged  with  an  irregular  course  for  several  weeks.  Repeated 
rigors,  with  successive  elevations  of  temperature  to  a high  point, 
generally  indicate  suppuration. 

Inflammatory  thickening  near  the  uterus  may  be  formed  within 
a few  days,  but  it  is  generally  not  till  after  a week  that  any  con- 
siderable mass  of  exudation  is  formed.  On  vaginal  examination  a 
swelling  is  then  felt,  usually  on  one  side  of  the  uterus.  It  may  be 
rounded  or  may  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  occupying  the  position 
of  the  broad  ligament,  the  broad  end  of  the  wedge  spreading  out 
toward  the  pelvic  wall,  to  which  it  is  attached  (see  Fig.  326, 
p.  846).  (ienerally  a laceration  of  the  cervix  may  be  felt  on  the  side 
corresponding  to  the  swelling.  The  dimensions  and  outline  of  the 
swelling  can  best  be  estimated  by  bimanual  examination.  The 
lateral  vaginal  fornix,  and  often,  if  there  is  accompanying  perime- 
tritis, the  posterior  fornix,  are  depressed  by  the  exudation.  The 
thickening  may  extend  round  the  back  of  tbe  uterus  and  reach  the 
other  side,  or,  more  rarely,  descend  on  the  anterior  vaginal  wall, 
surrounding  tiio  bladder.  'I'he  uterus  is  pushed  toward  the 
opposite  side.  Its  mobility  is  diminished,  and  may  be  almost 
entirely  lost,  if  the  exudation  extends  around  it.  Fixation  of  the 
uterus  is  not,  however,  so  marked  a feature  in  pelvic  cellulitis  as 
in  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  its  mobility  is  more  quickly  restored.  If 
the  exudation  extends  to  the  iliac  fos.sa,  it  may  form  a swelling 
reaching  several  inches  above  Roupart’s  ligament,  which  is  readily 
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felt  by  external  manipulation  only,  and  is  sometimes  visible  on 
inspection  of  the  abdomen.  The  tendency  to  sjjread  to  the  iliac 
fossa  is  much  greater  in  cellulitis  of  puerperal  origin  than  in  that 
which  arises  apart  from  delivery. 

If  suppuration  does  not  occur,  the  swelling  becomes  gradually 
harder  and  less  sensitive,  and  then  begins  to  diminish  from  absorp- 
tion. At  the  height  of  tlie  disease  it  feels  rounded  from  the  vagina  ; 
but,  as  it  diminishes,  it  becomes  flatter  on  its  lower  surface,  and 
sometimes  concave  or  angidar.  When  the  mass  has  been  absorbed. 


Fig.  .326. — Section  parallel  to  pelvic  brim,  a little  above  the  level  of  the  internal 
os  uteri,  showing  the  situation  of  induration  in  parametritis,  n,  bladder  ; 
A K anterior  fos.sa  of  peritoneum,  free  from  exudation  ; r r r,  posterior 
fos.sa  of  peritoneum,  fiee  from  exudation  ; u,  uterus  di.splaced  to  right  ; 
I)  h,  left  broad  ligament  iiililtratcd  with  cellulitic  elTusion  ; r,  rectum. 

the  uterus  becomes  drawn  toward  the  affected  side  by  contraction 
of  fibroid  tissue.  'I’he  uterus  may  regain  most  of  its  mobility.  It 
may  be  many  moiitlis  before  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of 
absorption  is  reached,  and  some  fibroid  thickening  may  remain 
permanently,  but  often,  after  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  swelling  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  Years  afterwards,  the  relic  of  the 
disease  may  be  felt  in  the  shape  of  a fibrous  band,  generally  starting 
from  the  angle  of  a cervical  laceration  outward  to  the  pelvic  wall. 

If  suppuration  takes  place,  the  disease  is  protracted  for  many 
weeks,  hectic  fever  is  established,  and  there  is  loss  of  ajipetite, 
and  other  signs  of  pus  foi-mation.  It  is  often  seven  or  eight  weeks 
before  the  jdus  is  discharged.  Some  authors  have  estimated  that 
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suppuration  takes  place  in  more  tlian  half  the  cases  of  parametritis, 
but  probably  the  proportion  is  much  less  than  this,  if  all  slight 
cases  are  included.  Suppuration  is,  however,  moi’e  frequent  in 
parametritis  than  in  perimetritis. 

The  most  characteristic  local  condition  produced  when  the 
thickening  is  due  to  perimetritis,  not  parametritis,  is  a uniform 
board-like  induration  of  the  whole  roof  of  the  pelvis,  with  the 
uterus  firmly  fixed  in  its  centre  or  pushed  very  slightly  forward  by 
lymph  in  the  jiouch  of  Douglas.  This  is  chiefly  met  with  in  cases 
arising  apart  from  parturition  or  abortion.  Peritonitis  may,  how- 
ever, form  a local  swelling  at  the  back,  front,  or  side  of  the  uterus, 
from  a matting  together  of  coils  of  intestine,  and  especially  in  one 
or  both  posterior  quarters  of  the  pelvis,  due  to  matting  of  the 
tubes  and  ovaries,  sometimes  with  distension  of  the  tubes.  If  such 
a swelling  extends  at  the  same  time  far  above  the  hrim,  not  toward 
the  iliac  fossa,  it  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  ijoritonitis.  The 
opening  of  an  abscess  at  or  near  the  umbilicus  is  also  a sign  of 
peritoneal  origin.  In  encysted  peritonitis  a fluctuating  swelling 
is  formed,  which  may  resemble  a cystic  tumour,  and  displaces  the 
uterus  by  pressure.  It  is  most  commonly  behind  the  uterus,  and 
pushes  the  cervix  forwai'd. 

After  the  opening  of  an  abscess,  the  pain  is  generally  quickly 
relieved,  the  fever  subsides,  and  the  sinus  closes  in  a short  time. 
Sometimes,  however,  if  there  is  deep  and  extensive  burrowing  of  pus, 
the  sinus  remains  long  open,  and  the  patient  may  eventually  sink. 
This  is  more  likely  to  happen  with  an  abscess  of  peritoneal  origin. 

Frequency.. — It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  323,  p.  824,  that  in 
England  and  AVales,  up  to  1899,  puerperal  sepsis,  though  limited 
to  one  sex  and  a particular  time  of  life,  still  caused  a mortality 
nearly  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  erysipelas  in  both  sexes,  and 
nearly  six  times asgreat  as  that  of  all  other  forms  of  septicsemiaand 
pyajmia  together.  But,  while  in  the  term  1855 — 1880  puerperal 
sepsis  shows  no  diminution  but  rather  an  increase  (Fig.  322,  p.  822), 
there  is  a steady  diminution  from  1881  to  1900,  with  the  exception 
of  the  years  of  special  rise,  1892,  1893.  In  London  the  improve- 
ment is  as  great  as  that  in  other  septic  diseases,  the  curve  beginning 
at  46  per  cent,  above  the  mean  and  ending  at  45  per  cent,  below 
it  (Fig.  324,  p.  825).  In  England  and  Wales  the  improvement  is 
not  so  great.  The  curve  begins  at  12  per  cent,  above,  and  ends  at 
only  20  per  cent,  below'  the  mean ; and  at  a mortality  of  62  per 
million  living,  compared  with  one  of  46  per  million  in  London. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  there  is  yet  room  for  a further  reduction 
of  mortality  by  the  extension  of  antiseptic  precautions  ; and  that, 
at  present,  fiondon  is,  in  this  respect,  in  advance  of  the  average 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Diagnosis. — Any  elevation  of  temperature  much  above  100°  F. 
in  the  puerperal  woman,  if  not  accounted  for  by  some  independent 
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condition,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  breasts,  should  raise  a 
susiDicion  as  to  the  commencement  of  septic  disturbance,  although 
many  such  elevations  prove  to  be  evanescent.  The  rise  of  tem- 
perature is  more  significant,  if  accompanied  by  rigors  and  tenderness 
of  the  uterus.  A jDulse  I'apid  iu  proportion  to  the  temperature, 
a coated  or  dry  tongue,  headache  and  vomiting,  are  also  signs 
pointing  to  septicsemia.  If  the  progress  of  involution  of  the  uterus 
is  recorded  in  the  way  previously  described,  a check  in  the  rate  of 
diminution,  especially  if  accompanied  by  pyre.via,  is  very  valuable 
as  an  early  sign  of  mischief.  It  may  occur  both  iu  saprasmia  and 
septicfcmia.  d'he  pain  due  to  commencing  metritis  or  peritonitis 
is  distinguislied  from  after-pains  by  its  continuous  character,  and 
by  its  being  accompanied  by  tenderness,  and  a pulse  more  rapid 
than  normal.  Distension  of  the  abdomen  is  a significant  symptom, 
even  in  tlic  absence  of  pain  and  tenderness.  Diminution  or  sup- 
pression of  lochia  and  milk  generally  point  to  developed  septic 
iudammation,  especially  if  the  lochial  discharge  has  previously 
been  offensive. 

Prognosis. — Statistics  already  quoted  show  that,  if  slighter 
and  transient  forms  of  [)yrcxia  are  included,  in  which  modern 
observations  show  the  presence  of  septic  organisms  within  the 
uterus,  the  general  ])roguosis  is  favorable,  and  the  mortality  not 
more  than  from  4 to  8 j)er  cent.  In  the  354  cases,  however, 
reported  t<j  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British 
.Medical  Association  (1884),  which  were  cases  of  serious  forms  of 
pyre.xia  of  some  duration,  with  temperatures  over  103°  or  104°  F., 
the  general  mortality  was  47  '4  per  cent.  This  high  mortality  cannot 
have  been  due  to  undue  activity  of  treatment,  for  curetting  of  the 
uterus  was  not  employed.  The  relative  mortality  of  some  of  the 
principal  forms  of  the  disease  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
danger  ajjpears  to  dei)end  mainly  upon  the  virulence  of  the  par- 
ticular infection  concerned.  The  mortality  of  70‘8  per  cent,  in  24 
cases  ascribed  to  infection  from  other  cases  of  puerperal  septicajinia, 
and  70’G  per  cent,  in  17  cases  ascribed  to  contagion  from  erysipelas, 
but  not  showing  any  erysipelatous  rash,  is  specially  worthy  of 
note.  It  agrees  with  experience  as  to  the  high  mortality  when  a 
series  of  cases  of  puerperal  sepsis  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
a midwife  or  accoucheur. 

Prognosis  is  favourable  if  the  symptoms  are  limited  to  the  uterus, 
if  there  is  no  excessive  elevation  of  temperature  or  pulse,  no  dis- 
tension of  abdomen  or  diarrhoea,  and  if  the  lochial  discharge 
is  not  suppressed.  The  earlier  the  onset  of  the  disease  after 
delivery  the  worse  is  the  prognosis,  and  it  is  still  worse  if  the  fever 
commences  before  delivery.  When  the  fever  commences  after  a 
week  has  jiassed,  the  prognosis  is  more  favourable.  The  complaint 
is  then  more  likely  to  turn  out  to  bo  local  parametritis  without 
general  septic  infection. 
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The  gravest  symptoms  are  signs  of  general  peritonitis,  great 
rapidity  of  pulse,  very  high  temperatiu'e,  dry  tongue,  severe 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  above  all  great  tympanitie  distension  of 
abdomen.  Diphtheritie  deposit  on  vaginal  ulcers,  or  in  the  throat, 
is  an  unfavourable  sign.  The  most  serious  complications  are 
pneumonia  and  pericarditis.  With  a given  and  high  degree  of 
pyrexia,  it  is  a favourable  sign  to  find  a considerable  local  swel- 
ling of  parametritis,  for  the  pyrexia  need  not  then  be  due  to  the 
more  serious  condition  of  general  peritonitis,  or  to  general  septic 
infection. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  important  points  in  prophylaxis 
are  : — (1)  To  guard  the  puerperal  woman  from  the  access  of  any 
special  infection  ; (2)  to  prevent  the  retention  of  any  material 
liable  to  decompose  or  form  a nidus  for  septic  micrococci  ; and 
(3)  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  woman  shall  be  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  resisting  any  morbid  process,  and  that 
no  unnecessary  avenues  shall  be  left  open  for  absorption,  and  no 
avoidable  injury  done  to  the  tissues. 

The  first  thing,  in  point  of  time,  is  to  promote  the  health  of  the 
Avoman  before  delivery.  This,  however,  the  physician  may  not 
always  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out.  The  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  house  aud  lying-in  room  are  of  special  importance. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  drains  are  in  order,  aud  there  is  no 
access  of  sewer  gas,  or  ill-arranged  water-closet  or  sink  near  the 
room.  Ventilation  by  abundant  fresh  air  is  of  equal  importance. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  frequency  of  puerperal 
septicajmia  has  a seasonal  variation  in  proportion  to  the  cold. 
As  shown  in  Fig.  325,  p.  827,  the  mean  curve  of  mortality  has  a 
maximum  in  January,  and  a minimum  period  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  September.  Ventilation  should  be  aided  by 
an  open  fii'e  whenever  the  weather  is  not  warm  enough  to  allow 
open  windows.  The  utmost  cleanliness  should  be  observed  in  the 
lying-in  room,  and  all  soiled  linen  at  once  removed. 

In  labour,  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  exhausted 
by  undue  protraction,  and  timely  aid  l)y  forceps  should  be  given 
when  required.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  at  least  equal  imporO 
ance  not  to  cause  unnecessary  lacerations  by  premature  or  hasty 
delivery  with  forceps  when  the  head  is  delayed  by  the  cervix  or 
vaginal  outlet.  No  rupture  of  the  perineum  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  without  the  application  of  sutures.  It  is  of  importance  to 
secure  a firm  and  permanent  contraction  of  the  uterus,  that  there 
may  not  be  gaping  orifices  to  afford  ready  access  for  any  septic 
germs  to  reach  the  thromlu  in  the  vessels,  and  that  clots  may  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  and  become  decomposed  within  the  uterine 
cavity.  It  has  been  recommended  to  administer  as  a routine 
practice  in  all  cases,  a mixture  containing  quinine,  ergot,  and 
digitalis,  with  the  object  of  maintaining  uterine  contraction, 
a.  3 I 
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This  does  not  seem  necessary  when  the  woman  is  strong  and 
the  uterus  active,  but  it  is  very  useful  whenever  there  is  any 
tendency  to  inertia.  The  plan  already  recommended  of  not 
letting  the  patient  remain  too  much  in  one  position,  and  allowing 
her  to  kneel  up  to  pass  water  after  two  days,  aids  the  escape 
of  the  lochial  discharge  and  the  expulsion  of  any  clots  from  the 
uterus. 

The  most  important  safeguards  consist  in  the  use  of  those  anti- 
septic precautions  during  labour  and  the  puerperal  state  which 
have  been  already  described  (see  pp.  2 19,* 299),  especially  those 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  septic 
inierol)es  into  the  genital  canal. 

Dii'cct  precautions  should  also  be  taken  against  any  possible 
conveyance  of  contagion  from  any  virulent  source.  No  nurse 
sliould  be  allowed  to  be  in  attendance  who  luis  recently  attended 
any  case  of  zymotic  disease,  puerperal  septiemmia,  erysipelas,  or 
even  any  doubtful  case  of  pyrexia  after  delivery.  All  unnecessary 
visitors  should  be  excluded  from  the  lying-in  room  during  the 
first  week,  especially  any  who  are  likely  to  have  been  in  contact 
witli  any  zymotic  or  jmerperal  confagion. 

In  family  ])ractice  it  is  impossible,  as  a rule,  for  the  practitioner 
to  give  up  midwifery  practice  whenever  he  has  cases  of  erysipelas 
or  zymotic  disease,  or  suppurating  wounds,  under  his  charge. 
That  contagion  is  but  rarely  carried  appears  to  be  proved  by  the 
comparative  rai'ityof  actual  scarlatina  and  erysipelas  after  delivery 
in  j)roportion  to  tlic  wliole  number  of  cases  of  severe  puerperal 
pyrexia  (see  pp.  822,  829),  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
contagion  may  be  received  in  many  other  ways  besides  that  of 
conveyance  by  the  accoucheur.  All  medical  men  should,  how- 
ever, take  the  most  careful  anthscptic  precautions  after  visiting 
cases  of  any  zymotic  disease  before  attending  a labour  or  visiting 
puerpei'al  patients.  Not  only  should  hands  be  washed  in  some 
effective  antiseptic  solution,  such  as  perchloride  of  inercni’y  (1  in 
1,000),  but  clothes  should  be  changed,  and  the  longest  possible 
interval  allow'ed  for  disinfection  by  fresh  air. 

it  should  be  remembered  that,  next  to  puerperal  fever  itself,  the 
most  dangerous  source  of  infection  is  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
with  a discharging  or  suppurating  wound.  Any  practitioner 
attending  to  such  a wound  would  do  well  to  take  as  carefid  extra 
precautions  as  if  he  were  attending  a case  of  puerperal  septiemmia. 

It  is  a still  more  important  question  wdiat  precautions  are 
necessary  when  a medical  man  has  a case  of  puerperal  pyrexia  of 
any  form  under  his  charge,  and  whether  it  is  his  duty,  undei 
these  circumstances,  to  give  up  midwifery  practice.  It  is  as 
undesirable  to  imj^ose  restrictions  which  are  not  necessary  as  to 
omit  any  which  are  really  called  for.  A pi’actitioner  may  be 
tempted  to  omit  local  treatment,  whicli-  is  of  importance  for  the 
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recovery  of  his  patient,  if  he  believes  that  his  undertaking  it 
rendere  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
practice.  Again,  under  similar  circumstances,  he  may  be  reluctant 
to  admit  to  his  own  mind,  when  diagnosis  is  doubtful,  that  any 
given  case  of  puerperal  pyrexia  is  of  septicsemic  character,  and 
liable  to  become  the  source  of  infection. 

Puerperal  septictemia  does,  however,  appear  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  source  of  contagion  of  all,  as  is  proved  by  those 
unfortunate  instances  in  which  a practitioner  has  a series  of 
severe  or  fatal  cases  in  his  practice,  terminated  only  by  his  giving 
up  midwifery  for  a considerable  time.  The  utmost  precaution  is 
therefore  necessary.  When  contagion  has  been  conveyed  by  the 
accoucheur,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  victims  have 
been  women  delivered  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  one  who 
was  the  source  of  the  contagion,  and  the  mischief  has  thus  been 
done  befoi’e  the  physician  had  become  aware  that  the  disease  was 
of  a nature  requiring  special  precaution.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  every  medical  man  to  give  up  midwifery  practice  whenever  a 
patient  had  a rise  of  temperature  after  delivery.  The  first  and 
most  essential  requisite,  therefore,  is  to  regard  all  cases  of  piierperal 
pyrexia,  even  of  the  slightest  kinds,  as  suspicious,  and  to  adopt 
the  most  scrupulous  antiseptic  pi-ecautions  in  attending  them. 

It  is  above  all  important  to  pi'eserve  the  clothes,  and  especially 
the  coat,  from  becoming  contaminated.  The  hands  may  probably 
be  made  safe  by  the  thorough  use  of  antiseptics,  but  the  clothes 
cannot  be  so  unless  they  are  disinfected  by  heat.  Fumigation  may 
perhaps  destroy  germs  conveyed  in  the  form  of  dust  and  settling  on 
the  surface,  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  if  there  has  been  closer  con- 
tact with  infecting  material  ; or  if  blood  or  discharge  has  soaked 
into  the  cloth.  Even  if  the  clothes  are  changed,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  in  the  very  act  of  changing,  contagion  may  be  conveyed 
by  the  hands  from  one  suit  to  another.  When  physicians  have 
given  up  midwifery  for  several  weeks  and  yet  have  had  a recurrence 
of  septica*mia  on  returning  to  it,  it  is  probable  that,  in  most  cases, 
the  contagion  has  lingered  in  clothes.  It  is  obvious  that  gloves 
especially,  if  once  infected,  would  readily  again  convey  contagion  to 
the  hands.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  may  have  l)een  something 
])eculiar  to  the  individual,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  them- 
selves any  ailment  associated  with  a purulent  discharge. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  of  puerperal  pyrexia,  even  if  regarded  as 
not  serious,  the  physician  should  keep  his  clothes  from  contact  with 
the  patient  or  the  bed-clothes.  If  he  makes  any  vaginal  examina- 
tion he  should  take  off  his  coat  and  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeve.  After 
touching  the  patient,  or  anything  connected  with  her,  he  should 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that  his  hand  is  contaminated,  and  avoid 
touching  his  own  clotlies,  bag,  or  instruments  with  it  until  it 
has  been  disinfected.  A thermometer  or  stethoscope  should  be 
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disinfected  with  equal  cave.  After  disinfecting  his  hands,  he  should 
avoid  even  shaking'haiids  with  the  patient  on  leaving.  The  only 
effectual  mode  of  disinfecting  clothes  is  exposure  to  steam  at  a high 
pressure.  If  a physician  has  to  attend  a confinement  after  recent 
contact  with  a case  likely  to  convey  virulent  infection,  it  is  a 
safeguard,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  antiseptic  precautions,  to 
wear  a sterilised  overall,  as  for  an  abdominal  section,  and  india- 
rubber  gloves,  sterilised  by  boiling  water. 

AVheu  a case  of  puerperal  p^u’exia  is  likelj’^  to  be  specially  con- 
tagious, it  is  desirable  that  the  attendant  shoidd  give  up  midwifery 
practice  for  a time.  ]\lucli  has  yet  to  be  learnt  about  the  differences 
in  contagious  cliaracter  of  different  forms  of  the  disease.  But  it 
appears  to  be  clearly  established,  that  the  most  contagious  are 
very  severe  or  fatal  fonns  of  it  (see  p.  832),  and  also  those  which 
are  themselves  derived  from  virulent  conveyed  contagion.  My  own 
belief  is,  that  antiseptic  precautions  carried  out  as  described  above 
are  an  adecpuite  security.  But  the  fact  I’cmains,  that  contagion  is 
sometimes  conveyed,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  first  case  of 
se])tic!emia  generally  implies  some  deficiency  in  antiseptic  method. 
There  is  also  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account. 
If  it  is  known  that  a 2)i'actitioner  has  lost  a patient  after  delivery, 
and  any  other  of  his  j)atients  suffers  from  pyrexia,  he  is  likely  to  be 
accused  of  carrying  contagion,  oven  though  there  may  be,  in  reality, 
no  connection  between  the  two  cases.  Hence  if  a practitioner  has 
a fatal  case  of  puerperal  se2)ticieinia,  or  one  likely  to  prove  fatal,  he 
will  do  wisely  to  give  uj)  midwifery  jjractice  iq)  to  at  least  a week 
after  tlie  cessation  of  attendance.  A bath  should  bo  taken  before 
he  again  attends  labour,  tlie  clothes  disiid’ected,  if  possible,  by 
steam,  and  a different  suit  worn.  If  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
contagion  has  actually  been  conveyed  to  any  other  patient,  it  is 
idjvious  that  the  antiseptic  ju-ecautions  taken  have  not  proved 
adetpiate.  It  is  then  imperative  to  give  up  midwifery  i)ractice,  and 
in  this  ciise,  it  is  w’ell  to  make  the  quarantine  longer — as  much  as 
two  or  three  weeks.  Midwives  should  be  advised  to  bo  still  more 
cautious  about  attending  other  labours  if  they  have  had  one  case 
of  jjyrexia,  since  they  cannot  generally  be  trusted  to  use  such 
enlightened  skill  in  their  antisejjtic  jirecautions. 

Propkylo,xiH  in  lying-in  hospitals. — Until  the  first  few  years  the 
mortality  due  to  puerperal  septicsemia  in  lying-in  hospitals  was  so 
great,  that  many  authorities  considered  that  such  institutions 
were  an  injury,  rather  tlian  an  advantage,  to  the  communit5^ 
While  in  such  institutions  as  tlie  out-door  lying-in  charities  of 
London  hos^ritals,  and  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity,  tlie  total 
maternal  mortality  generally  did  not  exceed  one-half  jier  cent., 
ill  lying-in  hospitals,  apart  from  any  epidemic,  the  mortality 
almost  always  exceeded  one  j^^r  cent.,  and  often  reached  or 
exceeded  two  iier  cent. 
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The  ti'ansforniation,  by  which  lying-in  hospitals,  not  only  in 
Rritain,  but  on  tlie  Continent,  have  now  been  transformed  from 
the  most  dangerous  into  the  safest  places  for  a lying-in  woman, 
was  first  obtained  I)y  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  as  au  antiseptic.  Taking  the  General  Lying-in  Hospital 
as  an  e.\ample,  the  death-rate  was  reduced  from  10  or  more  to  less 
than  4 per  1,000  ; the  death-rate  from  septicmmia  or  pelvic 
inflammation  to  L5  per  1,000;  and  cases  of  septic  pyrexia, 
including  slight  and  transient  ones,  from  40’0  to  2'5  per  cent. 

These  results  followed  from  the  following  use  of  antiseptic 
agents.  Perchloride  of  mercury,  1 in  1,000,  was  used  to  disinfect 
hands  and  non-metallic  instruments  by  everyone  who  touched  the 
patients.  A douche  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  1 in  2,000,  was 
used  after  labour.  The  same  antiseptic  was  used  for  washing  and 
douching  the  patient  regularly  throughout  the  puerpery ; for 
the  first  three  days,  of  a strength  of  1 in  2,000,  afterwards  1 in 
4,000.  Horsehair  mattresses  were  employed,  and  were  disinfected 
by  heat  only  when  an  unfavourable  case  had  occurred.  A 
separate  irrigator  was  provided  for  each  bed,  having  a vaginal 
tube  of  glass. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  modern  non-poisonous  antiseptics 
may  prove  as  efficacious  as  mercury,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  so  prolonged  a trial.  Lysol  maybe  used  of  a strength 
of  1 in  200  for  vaginal  douches,  chinosol  1 in  300  or  1 in  500, 
creoliii  1 in  100.  It  appears  to  be  safest  to  retain  the  mercurial 
solution  for  disinfection  of  hands.  Of  late  the  tendency  at 
lydng-in  hospitals  is  to  disuse  routine  douches  in  normal  cases, 
but,  in  their  absence,  the  vulva  should  be  protected  by  a sterilised 
or  antiseptic  occlusion  bandage  after  delivery ; and  should  be 
carefully'  cleansed  and  disinfected  before  labour.  At  the  New 
York  Lying-in  Hospital  douches  have  been  abandoned,  without 
impairment  of  results.  But  the  vulva  is  kept  covered  by  antiseptic 
pads  soaked  in  creolin,  1 in  100,  covered  with  oiled  muslin,  and 
changed  every  six  hours,  or  whenever  the  patient  passes  urine  or 
fmces.  At  the  Rotunda  Ho.spital,  Dublin,  routine  douches  are  also 
disused  and  the  results  remain  excellent. 

Treatment.— -Aoc«7  treatment. — The  first  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  of  local  treatment,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
entrance  of  any  more  septic  germs  or  poisonous  material  into 
the  circulation  or  tissues. 

First,  a careful  examination  should  be  made  of  vulva,  vagina  and 
cervix,  with  a view  to  determine  the  probable  site  of  absorption, 
and  direct  local  treatment  accordingly.  If  stitches  have  been 
applied  to  a ruptured  perineum  and  union  has  evidently  failed,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  remove  the  stitches.  f)n  the  other  hand,  an 
unstitched  rupture  may  bo  united  with  sutures  with  advantage, 
even  up  to  a w'eek  after  delivery,  if  the  surface  is  not  too 
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unhealthy.  If  any  “ puerperal  ulcers  ” or  sloughy  granulating 
surfaces  are  discovered,  they  should  be  painted  over  with  equal 
parts  of  tinct.  ferri  perchlor.  and  tinct.  iodi,  or  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  xx.  ad  3 j.),  or  a solution  of  carbolic  acid 
in  glycerine  (gr.  x.  ad  5 j.).  If  there  is  any  diphtheritic  or 
pseudo-diphtheritic  deposit,  the  application  should  be  repeated 
till  it  disappeai's. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  probable  situation,  the  fundus  uteri 
will  be  the  most  likely  seat  of  absorption  ; and  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  if  the  uterus  is  tender  and  its  involution  deficient.  In 
some  cases  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  one 
site  of  absorption  exists. 

In  any  case  of  pyrexia,  vaginal  irrigation  shoidd  be  adopted,  if 
it  has  not  previously  been  carried  out,  the  irrigation  being  used  at 
least  twice  a day.  One  of  the  most  efficacious  antiseptics  should 
be  used,  such  as  pcrchloride  or  iodide  of  mercury  (1  in  2,000).  If 
the  ])aticnt  should  be  suffering  from  diarrhoea,  chinosol,  1 in  300, 
or  creolin,  1 in  100,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  mercurial  solution. 
If  there  has  been  any  offensive  discharge,  a pessary  containing  15 
or  20  grains  of  iodoform  may  be  introduced  into  the  vagina  after 
each  irrigation. 

If  it  is  diagnosed  that  the  fundus  uteri  is  the  seat  of  absorption, 
the  first  question  to  decide  is  whether  to  explore  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  Jn  cases  of  only  moderate  pyrexia,  it  may  he  desirable 
first  to  try  the  effect  of  irrigating  the  uterine  cavity  with  an 
antisei)tic  such  as  iodide  or  pcrchloride  of  mercury  1 in  4,000. 
If  the  poisonous  effect  of  mercury  is  feared,  tinct.  iod.  ^ij-  £icl  Oj-i 
or  chinosol,  1 in  300,  or  creolin  emulsion  1 in  200,  may  be  used. 
Whitridgo  Williams  uses  only  normal  saline  solution,  others 
I’ecommend  alcohol  50  ]>er  cent.  An  irrigator  should  be  used 
rather  than  a syringe  (Fig.  327,  p.  855),  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  introducing  air,  by  seeing  that  the  delivery  tube 
is  filled  with  the  solution  before  introducing  it,  and  by  stopping 
the  flow  before  the  reservoir  is  nearly  empty.  The  vagina  should 
first  bo  washed  out,  lest  any  septic  microbes  should  be  carried  by 
the  tube  from  the  vagina  into  the  uterus.  The  best  tube  for 
irrigating  the  uterus  is  Budin’s  double-action  catheter  (see 
Fig.  184,  p.  449)  of  glass,  celluloid  or  metal;  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  end  of  the  tube  is  passed  quite  up  to  the 
fundus.  This  can  generally  be  done  most  easily  with  the  patient 
in  the  lateral  position,  with  the  hips  over  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
a mackintosh  to  carry  the  fluid  down  into  a foot-pan.  Before  the 
irrigation  a specimen  of  secretion  should  be  obtained  from  within 
the  cervix  by  a sterilised  swab,  and  tested  both  by  immediate 

* At  Vienna  iodoform  rods  are  used  according  to  the  following  formula  - 
iodoform  gr.  100  ; gum  arabic,  gbceiine,  and  starch,  each  10  grains.  One  of 
these  is  introduced  into  the  uterine  cavity  after  every  dillicult  labour. 
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staining  of  a cover  glass  prepai-ation  and  by  cultivation.  A still 
better  plan  is  to  suck  up  the  uterine  secretion  into  a sterilised 
glass  tube  having  a suitable  curve,  by  means  of  a syringe 
attached  to  it  by  a piece  of  rubber  tubing,  and  then  close  the 
ends  with  sealing-wax.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lateral  or 
semi-prone  position,  the  cervix  exposed  by  a Sim’s  speculum, 
and  its  vaginal  portion  carefully  cleansed  by  a swab  of  sterilised 


Fig.  327. — Irrigator  with  glass  reservoir  and  pressure  stopcock.  Fig.  A show’s 
stopcock  open  : Fig.  b,  the  s.anie  closed.  The  stopcock  is  closed  by  pressure 
downward  and  forward  upon  the  button.* 

cotton.  The  gla.ss  tube  is  then  passed  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
uterine  cavity. 

If  after  this  the  symptoms  are  not  improved  within  24  liours, 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus  should  be  explored.  The  same  should  be 
done  without  delay  or  preliminary  treatment,  if  the  first  rise  of 
temperature  is  to  a high  point,  such  as  103°  or  more,  or  if  there 
has  been  an  adherent  placenta,  or  reason  to  suspect  that  any 

* An  irrigator  is  made  by  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Scsemann  in  which  the  reservoir 
and  vaginal  tube  are  of  glass,  and  the  ordinary  stopcock  is  replaced  by  a pressure 
stopcock,  so  that  the  calibre  is  unimi)eded  when  the  stopcock  is  open,  and  the 
elastic  tubing  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a new  piece.  (Fig.  327.) 
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placental  tissue  or  membranes  have  been  left  in  the  uterus. 
V ithin  the  first  week  after  delivery  the  cervix  will  generally 
allow  the  finger  to  pass.  In  cases  of  pyrexia  arising  late,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  dilate  first  with  Hegar’s  dilators.  An 
ana3sthetic  is  given,  the  finger  passed  to  the  fundus,  the  whole 
cavity  of  tlie  uterus,  especially  the  placental  site,  explored,  and 
any  adlierent  placental  tissue  or  clots  or  shreddy  decidua  that 
may  be  found  scraped  away  and  removed.  The  uterus  is  then 
washed  out  with  antiseptic  solution.  If  shreddy  tissue  or  offensive 
material  has  been  found,  the  irrigation  of  the  uterus  should  be 
repeated  once  a day  for  several  days,  or  so  long  as  any  shreds  are 
waslied  away,  especially  if  the  locliial  discharge  is  early  sup- 
ju'essed,  l)y  which  the  decidual  fragments  are  generall}'^  washed 
out  from  the  uterus.  A rod  containing  iodoform  (see  p.  854)  may 
be  introduced  after  each  irrigation.  If  the  interior  is  found  qtiite 
smootli  and  tlie  pyrexia  is  attributed  to  streptococcic  infection,  it 
is  better  to  leave  the  cavity  alone  after  the  first  irrigation,  since 
the  sti-eptococci  will  be  multiplying  in  the  uterine  wall  and  cannot 
be  reached  by  the  lotion.  Repeated  irrigations  are  more  likely  to 
bo  beneficial  if  bacteria  of  decomposition  or  staphylococci,  not 
streptococci,  are  found  in  the  uterine  secretion. 

Some  .authorities  recommend  the  use  of  the  curette  instead  of 
the  finger.  'I'he  curette  may  bo  used  for  two  different  objects, 
either  as  a substitute  for  the  finger  to  remove  adherent  shreds,  or 
with  the  view  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  endometrium  in  which 
the  stre|)tococci  are  present.  While  general  curetting  of  the 
endometrium  has  sometimes  resulted  in  a striking  improvement 
it  is  capable  of  doing  great  harm.  There  seems  to  be  only  a 
remote  possibility  that  the  whole,  of  the  microbes  could  be 
removed,  and  there  is  evidently  a risk  that,  if  a barrier  of  leucocytes 
h.as  been  formed  against  the  streptococci,  fresh  avenues  of 
.ab.sorption  would  bo  o]>ened  up  by  the  curette.  While  opinions 
widely  difl'cr,  the  prevalent  view  appears  to  be  that  general 
curetting  as  a routine  treatment  more  often  does  harm  than  good 
and  increases  the  average  mortality.  If  undertaken  at  all,  it 
should  be  done  before  there  is  any  sign  of  sepsis  extending  beyond 
the  iiterus.  It  is  well  to  plug  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  afterwards 
with  moist  iodoform  gauze  10  per  cent,  for  24  hours,  both  for  the 
arrest  of  hasmorrhage,  and  for  the  destruction  of  any  microbes 
which  may  remain. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author  the  finger  is  better  as  a rule  than 
the  curette  for  the  removal  of  placental  tissue  or  shreds,  unless 
the  former  is  very  firmly  adherent ; and  the  curette  should  only 
be  used  in  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  placental  tissue  or  shreds 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  removed  by  the  finger.  The  best  form  of 
curette  is  a blunt  ii'rigating  curette  (Fig.  182,  p.  448)  of  rather 
large  size  attached  to  an  irrigator.  By  means  of  this  a stream 
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of  hot  antiseptic  solution  at  115°  F.  is  poured  tlu’ongli  the  stem 
of  the  curette  during'  the  operation,  and  tends  to  check  lisemor- 
rhage  as  well  as  to  wash  away  debru.  If  the  shreds  cannot  be 
detached  with  this,  a sharp  cnrette  may  be  used. 

Peritonitis  may^  be  treated  locally  by  hot  fomentations, 
covered  by  oiled  silk,  or  by  cold.  Turpentine  fomentations  at 
the  outset  sometimes  give  comfort.  For  the  relief  of  tympanitic 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  when  this  is  very  extreme,  the  effect 
of  jiassing  a long  rectal  tube,  and  of  giving  a turpentine  enema, 
may  be  tried. 

Diet. — Much  depends  upon  supporting  the  strength  by  liquid 
nourishment  given  in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals.  As  a 
rule  the  interval  should  not  be  more  than  two  hours.  The  chief 
reliance  should  be  placed  upon  milk,  but  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up 
with  milk,  beef-tea,  and  meat  jelly  may  also  be  given.  Brand’s 
essence  of  meat  is  often  retained  when  other  food  is  vomited.  If 
milk  is  vomited  in  curds,  barley-water  should  be  mixed  w'ith  it. 
If  there  is  diarrhoea,  beef-tea  should  be  avoided,  and  the  milk 
should  be  given  with  lime-water.  Alcohol  is  of  use,  as  tending  to 
lower  the  temperature,  and  having  also  probably,  in  some  degree, 
an  antiseptic  influence.  Two  or  three  teaspooufuls  of  brandy 
may  be  given  every  hour,  beaten  up  with  egg,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  w-ater.  Iced  chamjDagne  is  sometimes  found  to  relieve 
vomiting.  In  severe  cases,  when  the  pulse  becomes  very  rapid 
and  feeble,  the  quantity  of  brandy  may  be  increased  up  to  eight 
or  twelve  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  there  is  so  much 
vomiting  as  to  prevent  the  retention  of  a sufficient  amount  of 
nourishment,  nutrient  enemata  should  be  given.  The  formula 
given  at  p.  .346  may  be  used,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of 
brandy.  If  there  is  diarrhoea,  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  opium 
may  be  added.  Forty  grains  of  oxide  of  bismuth  may  also  be 
added. 

Medicinal  treatment. — The  drug  most  to  be  relied  upon,  both  as 
an  antipyretic  and  antiseptic,  is  quinia.  A ten-grain  dose  may  be 
given  at  the  outset,  when  pyrexia  is  high,  and  then  five  grains 
every  three  or  four  hours.  When  the  fever  is  continuous,  and  is 
not  controlled  by  this  means,  a dose  of  twenty  grains  given  twice 
a day  is  sometimes  more  effectual.  Large  doses  of  quinia  are  often 
better  tolerated  when  given,  not  in  an  acid  solution,  but  as  a 
simple  powder  in  waiter  or  in  a mucilaginous  mixture  w’ith  15 
grains  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  5 grains  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda. 

Other  antipyretics,  such  as  salicylate  of  soda  or  antipyrin,  may 
be  tried  if  quinia  fails  or  is  not  tolerated.  Antiseptics,  such  as 
sulpho-carbolate  of  soda  and  sulphite  of  soda  are  also  sometimes 
used,  but  have  not  proved  on  the  whole  to  give  better  results  than 
quinia.  They  may  be  given  alternately  with  quinia,  if  the 
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quantity  of  quinia  has  to  be  diminished  on  account  of  cinchonism. 
Carbolic  acid  has  been  given  in  as  large  doses  as  from  2 to  4 grains 
every  two  hours  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  au  advantageous 
result.  In  cases  in  which  quinia  has  failed,  Warbiu'g’s  tincture, 
in  which  quinia  is  combined  with  a large  number  of  aromatic 
substances,  has  sometimes  been  found  useful.  It  is  given  in  two 
or  more  successive  doses  of  half  an  ounce,  undiluted,  at  two  or 
tliree  hours’  interval.  In  adynamic  conditions,  when  there  is  great 
tympanites,  oil  of  turpentine  (l\xv. — xx.),  given  on  sugar,  may  be 
of  use.  All  these  drugs  should  be  discontinued,  if  they  either 
j)roduce  vomiting,  or  destroy  the  appetite  ; and  reliance  for  an 
unti])yretic  eflect  can  then  only  be  placed  on  cold  applications. 

^Vllon  there  is  peritonitis,  opium  or  morphia  shoidd  be  given  in 
suflicient  (piantity  to  control  the  pain.  When  pain  is  severe,  large 
(piantities  are  often  well  tolerated,  and  appear  to  be  beneficial.  A 
subcutaneous  injeotion  of  a quarter  or  a third  of  a grain  of 
acetate  of  morpliia  may  bo  given  at  the  outset,  and  then  some 
llattley’s  licpior  opii  sedativus  may  be  given  with  the  quinia.  In 
the  case  of  vomiting,  the  sedative  may  be  given  by  the  rectum 
or  subcutaneously.  In  prolonged  cases  of  fever,  and  those  which 
assume  the  jiyromio  form,  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  in 
addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  the  (piinia,  is  often  of  great 
value. 

The  result  of  giving  purgatives  as  evacuants  has  been  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  autliorities,  but  tlierc  is  a risk  of  setting  up 
diarrhoea,  which  is  always  an  unfavourable  symptom.  If  there  is 
constipation  at  the  outset  of  ])3'rexia,  and  no  vei’y  acute  peritonitis, 
or  sign  of  severe  septic  affection,  tliree  or  four  grains  of  calomel 
may  be  given.  ’I’liis  is  often  followed  by  a fall  ot  temperature. 
Diarrhoea  should  not  be  stopped  too  quickly,  if  moderate  in 
amount,  since  some  of  the  poison  may  be  carried  off  in  the 
evacuations.  If  necessary,  opium  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  or 
rectum.  Tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  of  use  in  checking 
diarrhoea,  if  tolerated  by  the  stomach. 

Vascular  dej:)ressants,  such  as  tincture  of  aconite  in  doses  of  one 
minim,  given  at  first  every  half-hour,  or  tinct.  veratri  Auridis,  in 
five-minim  doses,  are  recommended  by  some  authorities.  If  given 
at  all,  they  require  very  careful  watching.  They  should  be  used 
only  at  the  outset,  and  should  be  avoided  in  any  asthenic  form  of 
disease. 

Anti-Htreptococcic  serum. — Anti-streptococcic  serum  has  not  A^et 
proved  so  successful  as  anti-diphtheritic  scrum  j but  nevertheless 
it  appears  to  be  the  most  hopeful  remedy  in  bad  cases  of  sepsis. 
It  has  been  found  that  one  variety  of  streptococcus  does  not  give 
immunity  against  the  effects  of  another.  Attempts  are  made 
accordingly  to  obtain  a polyvalent  serum,  but  it  is  probable  that 
one  more  effective  for  puerperal  septicicmia  ma}^  j'et  bo  procured. 
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The  close  relation  of  puerperal  sepsis  to  erysipelas,  and  slight  rela- 
tion to  surgical  septicfemia  shown  by  Fig.  325,  p.  827,  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  cultures  of  streptococcus  for  immunisation  should 
be  obtained  from  puerperal  septicaemia  or  erysipelas.  For  the 
present,  if  one  variety  of  serum  does  not  seem  to  be  beneficial, 
another  should  be  tried.  To  get  the  full  effect,  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  inject  as  much  as  10  c.c.  at  a time,  and  to  repeat  the 
injections  as  much  as  twice  a day.  A first  dose  may  be  given  of 
20  C.C.;  and  in  severe  cases,  or  those  progressing  unfavourably,  as 
much  as  60  c.c.  may  be  given  daily.  In  some  cases,  this  ti’eatment, 
when  employed  early  enough,  has  been  quickly  followed  by 
imiirovement,  and  recovery  has  resulted.  In  others  it  appears 
to  cause  temporary  improvement,  and  to  prolong  the  course  of  the 
disease,  although  the  fatal  result  is  not  averted.  When  there  is 
purulent  peritonitis,  or  any  considerable  formation  of  pus  else- 
where,  it  can  hardly  be  e.xpected  that  any  anti-toxin  circiilating  in 
the  blood  can  check  the  growth  of  the  micrococci. 

The  cases  in  which  the  serum  should  be  tried  aro  those  in 
which  the  presence  of  streptococci  is  verified,  and  cases  which  are 
very  severe  and  likely  to  prove  fatal,  since  in  these  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  streptococcus  is  the  chief  microbe 
concerned.  It  may  also  be  given  tentatively  in  any  case  in  which 
local  treatment  does  not  quickly  lead  to  improvement,  pending  the 
result  of  bacteriological  examination. 

A syringe  with  asbestos  piston,  holding  10  c.c.  is  used  for 
injection,  as  in  the  case  of  anti-diphtheritic  serum,  and  syringe 
and  skin  should  be  carefully  sterilised.  The  injections  should  bo 
made  over  the  abdomen,  not  far  from  the  pelvis ; and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  vary  the  site,  if  many  injections  are  made. 

Refrigeration. — If  the  temperature  rises  to  a very  high  degree, 
such  as  105°,  and  is  not  brought  down  by  antipyretic  medicines 
such  as  quinine,  benefit  is  sometimes  found  from  clirect  ajiplication 
of  cold.  Raths  or  wet  packing  have  been  used,  but  the  disturbance 
to  the  patient  which  these  involve  is  a serious  disadvantage  in 
peritonitis.  The  simplest  mode  of  reducing  temperature  is  the 
application  over  the  head,  either  of  d’hornton’s  ice-water  caj), 
made  of  india-rubber  tubing,  or  of  Leiter’s  temperature  regulator, 
made  of  metal  tubing,  through  either  of  which  a stream  of  ice- 
cold  water  is  kept  running  from  a reservoir  elevated  above  the 
bed,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  being  regulated  by  a tap.  This 
application  of  cold  to  the  head  is  generally  found  to  affect 
appreciably  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body.  If  its  effect 
proves  insufficient,  the  body  may  be  sponged  occasionally  with 
water  at  a temperature  between  70°  and  80°  F.  A Leiter’s 
temperature  regulator  may  also  be  applied  over  the  abdomen  if 
desired.  It  is  most  useful  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  when 
there  is  tenderness  of  the  uterus,  with  a rise  of  temperature.  An 
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ice-bag  may  be  used  in  the  absence  of  a coil.  A thin  garment 
should  be  interposed  between  the  coil  or  ice-bag  and  the  skin. 

Rungo,*  of  Dorpat,  \irgcs  the  treatment  of  puerperal  septicasmia 
b}'  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brand}’,  combined  with  the  use  of 
baths,  instead  of  quinine  or  other  anti[)yretic.  From  one  to  three 
baths  are  given  in  the  day,  and  their  duration  is  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  temperature  is  about  85°  F.  at  first,  and  is  lowered 
to  about  80°  by  the  addition  of  cold  water.  Severe  abdominal 
pain  and  tenderness,  and  violent  vomiting,  arc  contra-indications 
to  the  baths  ; and  they  arc,  therefore,  not  available  in  the  worst 
cases.  A tendency  to  somnolence  or  delirium,  high  temperature, 
and  abdominal  distension,  without  c.vtreme  tenderness,  are  the 
strongest  indications  for  them. 

In  America,  Kibbic’s  fever-cot,  made  of  cotton  netting,  with 
india-rnbber  cloth  beneath,  is  used  for  the  same  pm'pose,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  involving  less  disturbance  than  baths.  Affusion 
of  water  at  85°  or  80°  to  the  trunk  only  is  practised  every  hour 
until  the  temperature  is  reduced. 

Opn-afivr  treatment. — vVbdominal  section  has  been  performed  in 
some  cases  of  imcrperal  peritonitis,  with  the  object  of  washing  out 
the  peritoneal  cavity  with  sterilised  saline  solution  (gr.  lx.  ad  Oj.), 
draining  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  and  if  necessary  the  lumbar  fossm, 
either  by  Keith’s  glass  drainage  tube  or  strips  of  iodoform  gauze. 
It  luis  very  rarely,  however,  been  successful  in  saving  life,  c.xcept 
in  cases  in  wliich  it  has  been  performed  very  shortly  after  the 
connueucement  of  peritonitis  from  the  sudden  entrance  of  some 
sej)tic  fluid  into  the  pei'itoncum,  as  from  rupture  of  a pyosalpinx. 
One  reason  ])robably  is  that  tliere  is  generally  too  extensive 
sej)tic  inflammation  in  the  uterus  and  broad  ligaments  to  allow  of 
recovery.  ^ 

'I'he  logical  completion  of  the  operation  is  to  remove  the  uterus 
and  thus  get  rid  of  the  main  septic  foci,  and  drain  the  pelvis 
very  freely,  ’^fhe  difficulty  about  this  treatment  is  that  if  the 
operation  were  performed  early  while  the  disease  was  limited  to 
septic  endometritis,  it  would  often  be  performed,  and  the  patient 
mutilated,  unnecessarily.  On  the  other  hand,  when  general 
septic  peritonitis  is  established,  it  has  little  hope  of  success,  and 
the  patient  might  be  too  weak  to  survive  the  operation.  A^aginal 
hysterectomy  has  the  advantage  of  causing  less  shock  ; but  it  may 
prove  difficult  from  the  size  of  the  uterus  if  very  little  involution 
has  taken  place,  and  it  does  not  allow  effectual  flushing  out  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  If  it  is  performed  the  broad  ligaments  shoidd 
be  secured  by  clamp  rather  than  by  ligature.  INlariani  records|  <a 
successRd  case,  performed  about  thirf3’-five  days  after  delivei’y. 

If  abdominal  hysterectomy  is  performed,  tlie  ovarian  arteiies 

* Volkm.ann’s  Sanniilung,  No.  287,  1886. 
t Arch,  cli  Ostet.  e Ginec.,  1900,  vii.,  p.  20. 
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should  be  tied  as  far  outward  as  possible.  The  bladder  should 
then  be  stripped  down,  after  transverse  incision  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  anterior  and  posterior  vaginal  fornices  opened,  and  then  the 
lower  halves  of  the  broad  ligaments  may  be  secured  by  clamps 
introduced  from  the  vagina,  or  by  ligatures  left  long  and  carried 
out  through  the  vagina.  No  time  should  be  spent  in  stitching 
over  peritoneum,  but  the  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  flushed  out 
with  saline  solution,  if  evidence  of  peritonitis  is  found,  and  the 
pelvis  fllled  with  a loose  plug  of  iodoform  gauze,  the  end  of  which 
forms  a drain  through  the  vagina.  The  other  end  may  be  brought 
out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  abdominal  wound.  Apparatus  should 
be  ready  for  transfusion  of  saline  fluid  into  the  veins  during  or 
after  the  operation,  if  the  patient  becomes  collapsed. 

Vineberg  records*  three  cases  of  abdominal  hysterectomy 
2)erformed  successfully  for  puerperal  septicaemia,  in  one  of  which 
there  was  commencing  peritonitis,  and  in  another  multiple 
abscesses  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  In  one  of  these  he  attempted 
the  vaginal  operation,  and  had  to  abandon  it,  on  account  of  the 
friability  of  uterine  tissue.  The  operations  were  performed  at 
twelve,  twenty,  and  fifteen  days  after  delivery  respectively. 
Vineberg  contends  that  hysterectomy  ought  to  be  undertaken 
as  a general  rule  if  curetting  has  failed  to  relieve  the  symptoms, 
and  if  the  pulse  has  risen  as  high  as  130. 

In  a series  of  II 6 cases  of  hysterectomy  for  puerperal  sepsis 
collected  more  recently  by  Jewett,|  the  mortality  was  48  per  cent.: 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  these  there  was  no  peritonitis ; and 
therefore  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  mortality  would  have  been 
greater  or  so  great  without  hysterectomy.  In  12  cases  where 
there  was  partial  peritonitis  the  mortality  was  83'3  2>er  cent.  There 
was  no  recovery  from  diffuse  peritonitis. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  field  of  hysterectomy  is  very  limited,  and 
that  it  gives  no  appreciable  hope  of  success  in  the  virulent  peri- 
tonitis which  kills  within  seven  or  at  most  within  ten  days  after 
delivery.  The  cases  most  suitable  for  it  are  the  more  chronic  ones 
which  become  aggravated,  with  signs  of  commencing  peritonitis, 
after  seven  days,  especially  if  abscesses  in  the  uterus  are  suspected. 

A less  severe  operation  is  first  to  evacuate  or  curette  the  uterus 
and  plug  it  with  iodoform  gauze,  then  to  ojjen  the  2)ouch  of  Douglas 
freely  from  the  vagina,  and  pack  that  also  with  iodoform  gauze. 

In  the  case  of  localised  supjmrative  jjeritonitis,  the  object 
shonld  be  to  evacuate  the  pus  without  opening  the  general 
jjeritoneal  cavity,  since  the  pus  is  generally  highly  infective.  It 
is  often  desirable,  therefore,  to  wait  until  it  has  become  manifest  in 
wliich  direction  the  pus  is  tending,  and  it  can  be  evacuated  either 
from  the  vagina  or  from  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  It  will 

* Aiiier.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,  Feb.,  1900. 
t Aijier.  (lyuec.,  Feb.,  1903. 
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sometimes  be  necessary  to  open  several  loculi,  eitlier  at  one  or 
successive  operations. 

Treatment  of  i^elvic  cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis. — In  these 
conditions  the  treatment  has  to  be  directed  cliiefly  to  the  local 
affections  and  to  the  consequent  pyrexia,  not  to  any  general 
septicnemia.  If  the  disease  comes  on  with  higli  fever  within  a 
week  after  delivery,  quinia  should  be  given  in  full  doses  in  the 
manner  alread}'  described.  If  it  commences  insidiously,  and  is 
observed  only  at  a later  period,  quinia  may  be  given  in  moi’c 
moderate  doses.  Opiates  should  be  given  in  suHicient  quantity  to 
kee|)  the  pain  in  check.  The  requirement  for  them  will  be  mostly 
in  ])roportion  to  the  degree  in  wliich  the  peritoneum  participates 
in  the  inflammation.  In  mild  cases,  suppositories  containing  half 
a gi-ain  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  may  be  introduced  per  rectum 
from  time  to  time  by  the  nurse,  whenever  great  comi)laint  of  pain 
is  made.  Linseed  ])oulticcs  sliould  be  kept  constantly  applied 
over  the  lower  ])art  of  the  abdomen,  so  long  as  there  is  pain  and 
high  temperature.  Olyecrinc  of  belladonna  or  tincture  of  opium 
may  bespread  over  the  skin  beneath.  If  it  is  desired  at  this  stage 
to  try  the  effect  of  an  absorbent,  the  skin  under  the  poultice  may 
be  smeared  with  etjual  parts  of  unguentum  hydrargyri  and 
unguentum  belladonna). 

In  America  the  application  of  cold  instead  of  heat  is  much  used, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  cold  applied  to  the  skin  really  diminishes 
the  tem))crature  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  pelvis,  beyond  that  e.xtent 
to  whicli  it  may  lower  the  general  tcmpex’ature.  As  a rule,  the 
warm  a])plication  gives  more  comfort  to  the  patient.  If  cold  is 
employed,  a coil  of  Leiter’s  temperature  regulator  over  the  abdomen 
is  the  most  convenient  mode  for  applying  it.  The  time  for  appl}'- 
ing  cold  is  while  it  is  hoped  that  suppuration  may  be  averted.  If 
suppuration  has  commenced,  poultices  hasten  the  pointing  of  the 
abscess,  land  do  most  to  relieve  pain. 

An  essential  part  of  the  treatment  is  complete  and  prolonged 
rest.  A late  outbreak  of  acute  symptoms  is  often  due  to  the 
eai’lier  stage  having  been  overlooked,  and  the  patient  getting  up 
and  returning  to  work  prematurely.  The  patient  should  remain 
in  bed  until  the  pain,  tenderness,  and  jxyrexia  have  subsided  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  the  exudation  is,  in  great  part, 
absorbed.  Caution  about  any  over-exertion  or  exposure  to  cold  is 
necessary  for  weeks  or  months  longer.  If  there  is  persistent  local 
pain  long  after  all  fever  has  subsided,  counter-irritation  to  the  skin 
over  the  painful  spot  may  be  employed.  Liniment  of  iodine  may 
be  painted  over  it  daily  until  the  skin  becomes  sore. 

Irrigation  or  syringing  with  hot  water  at  a temperature  of  from 
110°  to  115°  F.  appears  to  tend  to  reduce  the  inllammation  and 
hasten  the  absoiq^tion  of  the  exudation  by  stimulating  the  lympha- 
tics. This  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  it  can  bo  carried  out 
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without  too  much  disturbing  the  patient,  and  employed  two  or 
three  times  a day  until  the  exudation  has  been  in  considerable  part 
absorbed  and  the  patient  is  able  to  get  np.  Absorbent  drugs  are 
not  of  so  much  avail  as  promoting  the  general  nutrition  and  vigour 
of  the  patient  by  good  food  and  tonics.  But,  in  the  later  stage, 
after  the  subsidence  of  fever,  the  liquor  hydrargyri  perchloridi 
may  be  given  in  eighty-minim  doses  three  times  a day.  This 
appeal's  to  be  preferable,  in  general,  to  iodide  of  potassium,  as 
being  rather  tonic  than  depressant.  It  may  be  combined  with 
quinine,  cinchona,  or  with  tinct.  ferri  perchloridi.  Iodide  of 
potassium,  in  five- grain  doses,  may  also  be  combined  with  it. 

Treatment  of  jwlvic  abscess. — As  soon  as  an  abscess  points  exter- 
nally it  should  be  opened  antiseptically.  Reddening  of  the  skin 
will  be  an  indication  that  there  is  no  risk  of  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  If  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the  pus  lies, 
a hypodermic  syringe  or  small  aspirator  needle  may  be  used  to 
explore  in  the  first  instance.  The  incision  may  be  made  after 
disinfection  of  the  skin  with  perchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  1,000), 
and  a drainage  tube  introduced  according  to  Lister’s  method,  the 
end  of  the  tube  being  cut  off  level  with  the  skin,  and  secured  by 
two  loops  of  carbolised  silk,  passed  through  the  end  of  the  tube 
and  laid  flat  upon  the  skin  beneath  the  gauze  dressings.  If  the 
pus  is  not  quite  superficial,  Hilton’s  method  of  opening  deep 
abscesses  should  be  employed.  After  an  incision  through  the. 
skin,  a director  is  pushed  into  the  abscess-  By  its  mea,ns  the 
points  of  a pair  of  dressing  forceps  are  guided  into  the  cavity. 
The  forceps  are  then  opened,  and  withdrawn,  so  as  to  enlarge  the 
opening  sufficiently.  If  fluctuation  can  be  felt,  but  the  skin  is 
not  reddened,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  peritoneum  intervenes, 
it  is  better  to  make  an  incision  down  upon  the  abscess,  layer  by 
layer,  as  in  abdominal  section.  If  free  jieritoneal  cavity  is  opened, 
it  may  be  possible  to  ascertain  a spot  where  the  abscess  can  be 
reached,  clear  of  the  peritoneum  ; and  then  the  pus  may  be 
evacuated  there,  the  primary  incision  having  first  been  closed.  If 
an  aVjscess  has  spontaneously  opened  or  has  been  opened  externally, 
and  the  sinus  does  not  close,  but  pus  continues  to  be  poured  out 
from  a large  cavity,  a large  drainage  tube  should  be  introduced  to 
the  full  depth  of  the  cavity.  The  cavity  may  be  washed  out 
daily  by  means  of  a funnel  with  a solution  of  iodine  (Ti\  iodi  5i.j- 
ad  Aq.  Oj.),  chinosol  1 in  500,  or  sulphurous  acid  (Acid, 
sulphurosi  j.-ij.  ^ ad  Aq.  Oj.).  Sucli  a failure  to  close  is  more 
likely  in  the  case  of  an  abscess  due  to  peritonitis  tlian  in  the 
ordinary  suppuration  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  especially  when  the 
opening  is  high  up  in  the  abdomen,  as  for  instance  at  or  near  the 
umbilicus.  Carefully  adjusted  pressure  by  i)ads  of  cotton-wool 
may  assist  in  causing  the  abscess  to  close.  In  rare  cases,  when 
other  means  fail,  if  the  abscess  cavity  is  found  to  descend  close  to 
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the  vagina,  it  ma}'^  be  desirable  to  make  a counter-opening  at  its 
lowest  2)oint  by  cutting  from  the  vagina  upon  the  point  of  a probe 
passed  into  the  abscess.  The  vaginal  opening  should  then  be 
enlarged,  the  cavity  stuffed  with  iodoform  gauze  from  the  vagina, 
and  the  upper  opening  allowed  to  close  first. 

If  a fluctuating  swelling,  due  to  the  pointing  of  an  abscess,  can 
be  felt  from  the  vagina,  the  presence  of  pus  should  first  be  verified 
by  an  aspirator  needle,  and  the  abscess  then  opened  by  Hilton’s 
method,  as  already  described.  The  most  favourable  point  for 
opening  is  the  posterior  vaginal  forni.\.  A drainage  tube  may  be 
introduced,  a suitable  form  of  tube  for  the  purpose  being  Herbert 
Sj)cncer’s  self-retaining  drainage  tube,  which  has  wings  of  rubber 
at  the  summit.  If  the  constitutional  symptoms  indicate  suppura- 
tion, and  a boggy  feeling  only  can  be  detected  in  the  swelling, 
but  no  distinct  fluctuation,  the  aspirator  may  be  used  to  search 
for  pus. 


PUEIU’EUAL  TkTANUS. 

I’ucrperal  tetanus  is  c.xtrcmely  rare  in  this  country.  No  instance 
of  it  occurred  in  46,089  deliveries  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Lying-in 
Charity,  and  1 have  met  with  it  only  once.  According  to  modern 
doctrine  it  depends  upon  infection  by  the  bacillus  of  tetanus,  and 
tlius  is  really  a special  form  of  septicasmia.  When  it  occurs  in 
puerperal  women,  it  is  probable  that  the  microbe  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  genital  canal.  It  resembles  surgical  tetanus  in  the 
fact  that  an  important  exciting  cause  is  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
in  hot  climates  where  the  mici'obe  of  tetanus  is  comparatively 
common.  Tetanus  has  sometimes  been  observed  after  full-term 
delivery,  but  more  frequently  after  abortion,  especially  if  an 
adherent  placenta  has  been  separated  from  the  uterus. 

The  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment  are  similar  to  those  of 
tetanus  in  general.  Sir  James  Simpson  collected  the  records  of 
27  cases,  of  which  22  were  fatal.  Of  late  hysterectomy  has  been 
performed  with  the  hope  of  removing  the  focus  of  the  disease,  but 
not  hitherto  with  success. 

The  new-born  infant  is  also  liable  to  tetanus,  especially  in  hot 
countries,  the  seat  of  absorption  being  the  umbilicus,  on  the 
falling  off  of  the  funis. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS,  THROMBOSIS,  EMBOLISM,  SUDDEN 
DEATH,  DECIDUOMA  MALIGNUM. 

Phlegmasia  Dolens,  or  Peripheral  Venous  Thrombosis. 

The  term  “ phlegmasia  dolens  ” or  “ phlegmasia  alba  dolens  ’’  is 
applied  to  a swelling  of  one  or  both  legs,  characterised  by  pain, 
tension  of  the  skin,  brawny  hardness,  absence  of  pitting  on  pressure, 
and  a shining  whiteness  of  the  surface.  Much  conti'oversy  has 
taken  place  as  to  its  true  pathology.  In  former  days  it  was 
fancifully  ascribed  to  a metastasis  of  the  milk.  From  tliis  theory, 
and  from  the  white  appearance  of  the  skin,  ivas  derived  the  popular 
term  of  “milk-leg.”  I3y  different  authorities  it  has  been  regarded 
as  inflammation  or  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics,  as  general 
inflammation  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  limb,  or  as  phlebitis. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  the  most  constant  anatomical  condition 
is  thrombosis  of  the  veins ; and  that  phlebitis,  if  it  occurs,  is 
generally  secondary,  either  to  the  thrombosis  or  to  inflammation 
of  suiTounding  cellular  tissue.  There  must,  however,  be  some- 
thing more  than  obstruction  of  the  veins  to  account  for  the 
brawny  tension  of  the  affected  limb,  the  tissues  of  which  are  filled 
with  coagulable  lymph,  not  with  ordinary  serum.  The  condition 
is  totally  different  from  the  common  oedema  which  is  produced  by 
pressure  on  veins,  or  even  by  thrombosis  of  a vein  under  different 
circumstances.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two 
ways  : either  that  obstruction  of  the  lymphatics  as  well  as  of  the 
veins  is  an  essential  part  of  the  disease,  or  that  there  is  some 
toxiemic  condition  of  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  the  fluid 
poured  out  is  irritating  to  the  tissues  and  sets  up  a kind  of  quasi- 
inflammation, leading  to  the  production  of  coagulable  lymj)h. 
Probably  both  these  conditions,  and  especially  lymphatic  obstruction, 
actually  play  a part  in  the  causation.  The  lymphatic  obstruction 
cannot,  however,  be  so  readily  demonstrated  anatomically  as  the 
venous  thrombosis.  It  was  especially  contended  by  Tilbury  Eo.v* 
that  the  lymphatic  obstruction  is  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
disease,  and  that  phlegmasia  dolens  may  exist  even  w'ithout  any 
thrombus  in  the  veins. 
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Causation. — There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the 
presence  of  some  septic  material  in  the  blood  generally  has  an 
influence  in  the  production  of  the  coagulation.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  phlegmasia  dolens  does  sometimes  occur  apart  from 
pregirancy  or  the  puerperal  state,  and  that  this  happens  in  cases 
where  there  is  some  source  for  septic  absorption.  It  has  been 
especially  observed  when  there  is  ulcerated  cancer  of  some  internal 
part,  such  as  the  cervix  uteri,  but  has  sometimes  occurred  in  a late 
stage  of  ])hthisis.  The  following  case,  recorded  by  Tyler  Smith,* 
also  shows  that  phlegmasia  dolens  may  sometimes  have  its  origin  in 
septic  contagion.  A practitioner  had  been  in  close  attendance  upon 
a patient  dying  of  erysipelatous  sore-throat  with  sloughing,  and 
was  himself  affected  by  sore-throat.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
attended,  within  the  sj)ace  of  twenty-four  hours,  three  ladies  in  their 
conlincments.  All  these  ladies  were  attacked  by  phlegmasia  dolens. 
Blilegmasia  dolens  might  therefore,  like  parametritis,-  have  been 
included  in  the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers.  It  has  been  thought 
more  convenient  to  describe  it  separately,  because  it  generally  arises 
at  a later  stage  than  the  forms  of  fever  there  described,  and  is  only 
rarely  associated  with  general  septic  infection.  It  resembles  para- 
metritis, however,  in  the  fact  that,  although  it  probably  should  be 
includc(l  within  tlie  definition  of  septic  diseases,  it  has  a generally 
favourable  ])rognosis.  Fatal  cases  being  rare,  it  has  not  been 
determined  whetlier  any  sc])tic  clement  which  is  present  is  a 
chemical  poison  only,  or  whether  microbes  are  present  in  the 
thrombus.  But  if  there  are  any,  they  must  be  of  a comparatively 
innocuous  kind,  since  the  thromhns  very  rarely  breaks  down  and 
gives  rise  to  general  vasculai-  pymmia.  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
local  abcess  or  pymmia  does  follow,  micrococci  ai’e  doubtless  present. 

fl’he  impoverished  blood  of  the  pregnant  woman  is  already  prone 
to  clot,  as  is  shown  by  the  tendency  to  thrombosis  in  varicose  veins 
even  (hiring  pregnancy.  This  tendency  is  further  increased  if  there 
has  been  any  nndne  hsemorrhage  after  delivery.  The  local  con- 
ditions also  favour  thrombosis.  ^Lhe  veins  have  been  distended  in 
consequence  of  the  abdominal  pressure  in  pregnancy,  and  the 
current  in  them  is  slow  while  the  woman  is  lying  quiet  in  the  puer- 
peral period.  Moreover,  there  are  always  thrombi  in  the  mouths 
of  the  uterine  veins.  From  these  thrombosis  may  easily  extend 
deeper  into  the  uterus,  and  thence  into  the  veins  of  the  broad 
ligaments.  If  it  proceeds  no  further  than  this  it  gives  no  sign  of 
its  existence.  But  from  the  broad  ligament  thrombosis  may  reach 
the  iliac  veins,  and  spread  downward  to  the  femoral  veins.  It  has 
long  been  observed  that  women  who  have  suttered  from  hmmoi- 
rhage  are  most  prone  to  phlegmasia  dolens.  Any  febrile  condition 
also  increases  the  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  thereby  the  tendency  to 
thrombosis. 


* Manual  of  Obstetrics,  p.  539. 
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Symptoms  and  course. — The  commencement  of  symptoms  is 
rarely  within  the  first  week  after  delivery  ; more  frequently  it  is  in 
the  second  week,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the  third.  Sometimes, 
but  not  always,  there  are  preliminary  symptoms  of  malaise  with 
coated  tongue  and  slight  pyrexia.  The  first  characteristic  symptom 
is  that  of  acute  pain  in  the  leg.  The  locality  of  this  depends  upon 
the  course  of  the  local  affection.  More  frequently  this  commences 
in  the  thigh,  near  the  femoral  vessels,  and  spi’eads  downward.  Less 
frequently,  it  begins  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  near  the  ankle,  and 
extends  upward  and  downward.  Exceptionally  the  swelling  remains 
limited  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  left  leg  is  affected  more  frequently  than  the  right,  probably 
becaiise  the  venous  circulation  of  the  left  leg  is  more  apt  to  be 
impeded  from  the  presence  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  on 
the  left  side.  Not  unfrequently  the  other  leg  is  affected  afterwards, 
generally  after  an  interval  of  about  a week.  Exceptionally  the 
attack  is  preceded  by  pelvic  cellulitis  on  the  affected  side.  In  this 
case,  the  thrombosis  is  probably  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  iliac  or  femoral  veins. 

The  onset  of  pain  is  accompanied  by  a rise  of  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture, the  temperature  generally  reaching  101°  or  102°.  Sometimes 
there  are  also  initial  rigors.  Swelling  follows  quickly  upon  the 
pain.  At  first  the  swelling  may  pit  on  pressure,  as  it  does  also 
when  subsiding.  It  gradually  increases  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
when  it  has  reached  its  height,  has  the  characters  already  described. 
The  white  tense  surface  may  be  variegated  by  knots  of  purple  super- 
ficial veins.  If  the  skin  is  pricked,  the  fluid  which  exudes  is  not 
thin  serum,  but  coagulable  lymph.  Special  swelling  and  tenderness 
may  be  felt  along  the  course  of  the  affected  veins,  especially  at  the 
onset  or  decline  of  the  affection.  When  the  tension  is  very  great 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  detect.  Motion  of  the  leg  is  prevented  on 
account  of  the  pain  and  pressure  of  the  swelling  on  the  muscles. 
After  from  seven  to  ten  days,  the  pyrexia  generally  subsides,  and 
the  swelling  begins  to  be  less  tense,  and  to  allow  pitting  on  pressure. 
It  does  not  completely  disappear  for  several  weeks,  generally  as 
much  as  five  or  six,  and  often  the  tendency  to  swelling  remains 
for  many  months  afterwards.  Occasionally,  during  the  early 
stage,  there  are  renewed  attacks  of  pyrexia,  with  extension  of  the 
thrombosis  to  fresh  veins. 

In  other  cases  the  disease  runs  a course  similar  to  that  of  throm- 
bosis of  the  femoral  or  popliteal  vein,  apart  from  the  puerperal  state, 
and  the  epithet  of  alba  is  not  justified.  The  swelling  remains 
moderate  in  degree,  pits  on  pressure  throughout,  and  never  becomes 
tense  and  hard.  Pain  and  pyrexia  are  comparatively  slight. 

Nowadays  these  cases  a2)pear  to  be  much  commoner  than  the 
classical  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  probably  from  the  diminished 
frequency  of  jmerperal  septiemmia.  They  imply,  at  any  rate,  a 
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less  degree  of  septic  clement ; and  probaLly  tlicrc  are  not 
necessarily  any  microbes  present  in  the  vein  at  all.  Nor  is  there 
any  sign  of  lymphatic  obstruction. 

In  rare  cases  the  arm  becomes  affected  by  phlegmasia  clolens  in 
the  same  way  as  the  leg.  Phlegmasia  dolens  of  the  arm  alone  has 
chiefly  been  observed  apart  from  the  puerperal  state.  But  in  some 
puerperal  patients  the  arms  become  affected  as  well  as  the  legs, 
and  thrombosis  may  occur  in  other  situations  also,  as  in  the  neck. 
'I'hese  multiple  thromboses  are  generally  the  sequela)  of  some  general 
scj)tic  infection,  and  are  of  a grave  character. 

Pathological  anatomy. — The  veins  most  frequently  affected 
by  thrombosis  are  the  femoral,  iliac,  popliteal,  tibial  and  peroneal. 
^Iol•e  rarely  there  is  thrombosis  in  the  saphenous  veins.  In  the 
latei’  stage,  the  veins  may  be  inflamed  and  adherent  to  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue  ; especially  when  the  commencement 
of  the  affection  lias  been  by  extension  from  pelvic  cellulitis.  The 
lymphatic  glands  are  generally  enlarged,  the  lymphatics  matted 
together  with  the  vessels  by  indammatory  exudation.  The  clot 
may  be  found  softened  down  by  fatt}'  degeneration.  When  the 
affection  is  part  of  general  septicicmia,  the  clot  is  more  disintegrated, 
and  there  may  be  ]ius  in  the  veins. 

Sequelse. — As  a general  ride,  the  clot  shrinks  up  or  becomes 
disintegrated,  and  the  circulation  through  the  affected  vessels  is 
restored.  More  rarely  the  vessels  become  iicrmanently  obliterated. 
In  these  cases,  more  oi’  less  swelling,  or  tendency  to  swell,  may 
remain  in  the  leg  for  months  and  even  years,  and  the  use  of  the 
lind)  is  impaired  for  a corresponding  time.  In  either  case  a vari- 
cose condition  of  the  veins  which  have  been  distended  in  consequence 
of  the  obstruction  isajit  to  remain. 

Rarely  supjmration  takes  place  about  the  affected  vessels.  This 
usually  ends  favourably  after  the  opeuing  of  the  abscess.  When, 
however,  the  septic  character  predominates  in  the  affection,  and 
especially  in  lying-in  hospitals,  extensive  burrowing  abscesses  may 
lie  formed,  with  sloughing  of  muscles  and  cellular  tissue.  Under 
similar  conditions,  the  thrombi  may  become  disintegrated,  and  form 
septic  emboli  which  set  up  general  pya)mia.  Even  a healthy  clot 
may  be  detached  and  cause  embolism  of  the  pulmonai’y  artery. 
The  consequence  may  be  sudden  death,  or  serious  embarrassment 
to  respiration.  Fortunately,  the  detachment  of  a clot  is  rare,  except 
as  the  result  of  premature  exertion  or  injudicious  mauipulation  of 
the  affected  veins. 

Treatment. — The  first  essential  in  treatment  is  absolute  rest, 
and  this  must  be  prolonged  for  a considerable  time,  with  a special 
view  to  the  dangej'  of  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  ^ lor  the 
same  reason  .all  friction  shoiild  be  avoided,  and  manipulation  of  the 
affected  vessels  should  be  used  only  with  great  caution.  Iho 
affected  leg  should  be  somewhat  elevated,  and  guarded  from  pressure 
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by  a ciadle.  For  relief  of  paiii  it  may  be  wrajiped  iii  thinly-spread 
linseed  poultices,  hot  fomentations,  or  in  flannel  moistened  with 
an  anodyne  lotion,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  Opium  or  morphia 
should  be  given  until  the  pain  is  relieved.  Quinine  in  moderate  or 
considerable  doses,  according  to  the  degree  of  pyrexia,  is  of  most 
value  in  tlie  acute  stage.  Later,  the  tincture  of  pei’chloride  of  iron 
may  be  given.  In  the  later  stage,  when  the  swelling  is  subsiding, 
the  leg  may  be  bandaged  evenly  with  a flannel  bandage,  and  still 
kept  elevated.  Still  later,  after  six  or  eight  Aveeks,  when  there  is 
no  longer  fear  of  detachment  of  clot,  massage  is  useful.  The  patient 
should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  leave  her  bed  till  all  tenderness 
and  swelling  of  the  vein  have  disappeared.  In  the  septic  forms  of 
the  disease  the  treatment  will  be  merged  into  that  of  puerperal 
septicaemia. 

It  was  formerly  recommended  to  apply  leeches  over  the  inflamed 
vein,  and  even  to  re2)eat  the  leeching  on  successive  occasions,  and 
also  to  apply  blisters  to  the  affected  limb.  Since  the  disease  is  one 
associated  with  debility,  and  frequently  a sequela  of  hajmorrhage, 
leeching  is  not  desirable,  eA'en  though  it  might  give  relief  to  local 
l)aiu.  Blisters  are  only  likely  to  increase  the  distress. 

Embolism  and  Thrombosis  op  the  Pulmonary  Arteries. 

Attention  has  long  been  atti’aeted  by  the  startling  cases  in  which, 
quite  unexpectedly,  sudden  death  occurs  either  during  labour  or, 
more  frcqueutljq  after  delivery.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  sudden  death  is  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  Tliis  embolism  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sequel  of 
thrombosis  in  the  veins  of  the  uterus  or  its  vicinity,  or  in  the  iliac 
or  femoral  veins.  It  may  occur  at  any  time  uj)  to  four  or  five 
weeks  after  delivery,  but  is  more  common  after  a certain  interval, 
when  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the  clot  which  promote  its 
detachment.  Embolism  may  occur,  however,  even  before  delivery, 
and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  clot  is  most  likely  to  be  derived  from 
a thrombus  in  a uterine  sinus  at  the  placental  site.  In  this  situa- 
tion, ante-partum  thrombosis  may  occur  if  there  has  been  separation 
of  the  placenta,  and  the  thi’ombus  is  likely  to  be  more  bulky  than 
that  which  would  have  been  formed  after  delivery  and  retraction 
of  the  uterus.  Then,  when  retraction  does  occur  in  the  course  of 
labour  or  after  delivery,  the  loose  thrombus  may  bo  squeezed  out 
and  carried  to  the  pulmonary  arteries.  According  to  Spiegelberg,* 
this  accident  most  often  occurs  when  premature  labour  is  induced 
by  some  method  which  involves  the  risk  of  separating  the  placenta. 

The  predisposing  causes  are  therefore  all  those  which  tend  to 
coagulation  of  the  blood,  especially  hemorrhage,  dejiression  of  the 
circulation  from  hemorrhage  or  exliaustion,  pyrexia  duo  to  any 

* Lelii'bucli  cler  Ocburtshiilfe,  2iul  oil.,  p.  603. 
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cause,  aud  the  entrance  of  septic  material  into  the  circulation.  It 
is  only  the  milder  forms  of  septic  infection,  however,  which  are 
likely  to  lead  to  sudden  death  through  embolism  of  the  main  trnnlc 
or  largest  branches  of  the  pnlmonaiy  artery.  If  the  clot  itself 
has  a definitely  septic  character,  and  contains  septic  organisms,  it 
quickly  becomes  disintegrated.  Small  fragments  are  then  apt  to 
be  detached,  and  either  plug  small  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy,  or  pass  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  and  cause  minute 
emboli  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  condition  has  already 
been  described  in  the  chapter  on  puerperal  fevers  as  leading  to 
visceral  pyojmia.  The  clot  may,  however,  be  apparently  healthy, 
even  though  entrance  of  septic  material  has  had  something  to 
do  with  the  coagulation  : perhaps  because  the  influence  has  been 
that  of  sapracmia  only,  not  septica3inia.  In  such  case,  if  detached 
at  all,  it  is  more  likely  to  bo  detached  in  a considerable  mass,  and 
plug  a largo  branch  or  the  main  stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

(Jonsiderable  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  individual 
cases  should  bo  interj)retcd  as  embolism  or  as  primary  thrombosis 
of  the  ])ulmonary  artery.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued,  and  the 
argument  has  much  weight,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  coagulation 
should  take  place  first  in  a situation  where  the  current  is  so  rapid 
as  it  is  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  said 
that  the  pulmonary  artery  breaks  up  at  once  into  a number  of 
branches,  which  radiate  from  it  at  different  angles  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  lung.  Consequently  a large  extent  of  surface  is  pre- 
sented t(j  the  blood,  aud  tliere  are  numerous  angular  projections 
into  the  currents;  both  which  conditions  are  calculated  to  induce 
the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.*  This  mode  of  bifurca- 
tion must  also  cause  considerable  retardation  of  the  current,  which 
may  therefore  become  slow  enough  to  allow  coagulation  when  the 
heart’s  action  is  greatly  depressed. 

Extensive  coagulation  may  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  right  heart  after  death,  having  the  appearance  of  being  due 
to  thrombosis.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  an  embolus 
always  causes  the  deposit  of  fresh  fibrin  on  its  surface,  and  thus 
leads  to  secondary  thrombosis,  extending  backward  toward  the 
heart.  A small  primary  embolus  maj'^  thus  escape  detection. 
Moreover,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  the  extensive 
thrombosis  may  not  have  been  formed  only  during  the  death 
agony. 

Most  of  the  best  pathologists,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  is  much  more  frequent  than 
primary  thrombosis.  An  embolus  is  distinguished  by  its  being 
more  decolorised,  and  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  thrombosis 
formed  iqion  it,  and  by  its  generally  being  situated  at  a point  of 

* Himiiihry,  On  the  Coagulation  of  the  ]!Iood  in  the  Venous  feystcni  iluring  Life. 
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bifurcation  of  the  artery,  at  which  it  has  been  arrested.  Also  it 
is  not  moulded  in  shape  to  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and  occa- 
sionally it  may  be  fitted  on  to  the  clot  elsewhere  from  which  it  has 
been  detached. 

An  ante-mortem  arterial  thrombus  presents  a rounded  end 
toward  the  heart,  and  is  dense,  consisting  of  layers  of  decolorised 
fibrin.  It  may  be  softened  in  the  centre  from  commencing 
degeneration.  It  is  non-adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and 
may  allow  a little  space  for  the  blood  to  circulate  between. 

Playfair  is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  primary  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  an 
analysis  of  25  cases  of  sudden  death  after  delivery,  he  regards 
U5  out  of  the  25 — in  all  of  which  death  occurred  before  the  four- 
teenth day,  often  on  the  second  or  third — as  due  to  primary 
thrombosis.  In  7 only  he  found  that  there  was  distinct  evidence 
of  embolism,  and  in  them  death  occurred  at  a remote  period  after 
delivery;  in  none  before  the  nineteenth  day.  He  infers  that  time 
is  required  to  admit  of  degenerative  changes  taking  place  in  the 
deposited  fibrin,  in  oi’der  to  lead  to  the  separation  of  an  embolus. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  howevei’,  that  an  embolus  separated  from 
a I'ecent  clot  would  show  much  less  sign  of  change,  would  be  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  fi'om  the  secondary  thrombus  formed  upon 
it,  and  would  therefore  much  more  readily  escape  detection, 
especially  by  a pathologist  not  of  great  experience. 

A coagulum  formed  in  the  pulmonary  artery  within  a few  days 
after  delivery  need  not  necessarily  either  be  due  to  primary 
thrombosis  in  that  situation,  or  be  derived  from  a thrombus  in  a 
vein.  A clot  may  be  formed  in  the  right  auricle,  commencing 
probably  in  the  auricular  appendix,  where  there  is  little  current, 
or  in  a small  vein  opening  into  the  auricle.  Thence  a thrombus 
may  extend  into  the  ventricle,  and  even  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  while  still  tethered  in  the  auricle.  From  this  thrombus  a 
portion  may  be  detached,  and  plug  a branch  of  the  pidmonary 
artery. 

A case  recorded  by  Playfair  himself  as  a case  of  thrombosis  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  appears  to  indicate  this  mode  of  origin.’*^ 
Labour  had  been  severe  and  protracted,  and  the  patient  greatly 
exhausted.  After  delivery  temperature  had  fluctuated  consider- 
ably, often  reaching  a high  point,  and  rarely  or  never  becoming 
normal ; there  had  been  one  or  two  ])aroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  Three 
weeks  after  delivery  Sir  W.  Broadbent  found  a bruit  indicating 
thrombosis  in  the  right  auricle.  Plilebitis  was  just  beginning  in 
the  left  posterior  tibial  vein.  A few  days  later  there  were  symptoms 
of  embolism  of  a branch  of  the  pidmonary  artery  leading  to  the 


* “Note  on  the  Absorption,  witli  Ultimate  Recovery,  of  Thrombosis  of  tlie 
Pulmonary  Artery  in  the  Puerperal  State,”  Obstet.  Trans.,  Vol.  XXVI. 
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lower  part  of  the  left  lung,  namely,  impaired  resonance,  imperfect 
cntiy  of  ail',  and  loud,  harsh  friction.  The  auricular  murmur  was 
no  longer  audible,  but  there  was  a systolic  murmur  over  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  obscuration  of  the  pulmonai-y  second  sound, 
the  coagulum  interfering  with  the  proper  closure  of  the  valves. 
Just  at  this  time  thrombosis  of  the  right  iliac  vein  appeared,  and 
extensive  phlegmasia  dolens  of  the  right  leg  was  developed.  The 
patient  eventually  completely  recovered.  Sir  W.  Broadbent’s 
interpretation  was,  that  there  was  extension  of  the  thrombus  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  and  pulmonary  artery,  and  consequent 
embolism  of  a branch  of  the  jmlmonary  artery. 

From  cases  in  which  signs  of  pulmonary  obstruction  have  shown 
themselves  without  proving  immediately  fatal,  and  phlegmasia 
dolens  has  appeared  shortly  after,  Playfair  argues  that  the  peri- 
])heral  thrombosis  obviously  followed  the  central,  both  being 
j)i'oduced  by  identical  causes,  and  in  the  instance  related  above 
this  seems  to  have  been  certainly  the  fact.  They  may  be  open, 
however,  sometimes  also  to  the  interpretation  that  thrombosis  in 
a ])clvic  vein  may  first  have  led  to  the  detachment  of  an  embolus, 
and  afterwards  have  extended  to  an  iliac  vein  and  produced 
phlegmasia  dolens;  or  that  thrombosis  may  have  occurred  succes- 
sively in  two  or  more  veins,  as  is  often  found  to  be  the  case. 

One  fact  about  the  clinical  history  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  embolism  is  much  more  frequent  than  primary  thrombosis 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  is  that,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  attack  comes  on  with  appalling  suddenness,  which 
forms  one  of  its  most  striking  characteristics.  It  is  thus  allowed 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  symptoms  between  embolism  and 
what  is  interpreted  as  having  been  primary  tlirombosis.  It 
might  be  expected,  however,  that  the  onset  of  symptoms  would 
be  more  gradual  in  thrombosis,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
case  recorded  above,  where  thrombosis  commenced  in  the  right 
auricle. 

The  cases  which  are  most  likely  to  be  due  to  thrombosis  com- 
mencing either  in  the  auricle  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself  are 
those  in  which  the  symptoms  of  dyspnma  come  on  within  a few 
days  after  delivery,  and  in  which  they  have  been  preceded  by  great 
depression  of  the  circulation,  owing  to  exhaustion  from  difficult 
labour,  or  hmmorrhage,  or  both. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  primary  thrombosis  in  a pelvic 
vein,  if  such  has  existed,  gives,  as  a rule,  no  sign  of  its  presence. 
Hence  the  attack  of  dyspnoea,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  come  on 
quite  unexpectedly.  In  some  cases  the  puerperal  period  has 
apparently  progressed  quite  normally,  and  the  patient  may  be 
beginning  to  get  about  again.  Frequently,  liowever,  there  has 
either  been  a protracted  and  exhausting  labour,  or  there  has  been 
more  or  less  pyrexia  within  the  first  week,  indicating  some  degree 
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of  septic  disturbance.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  attack  comes 
on  within  the  first  few  days,  especially  after  haemorrhage,  or 
depression  of  the  heart  from  exhaustion. 

The  starting-point  appears  frequently  to  be  some  slight  exertion. 
The  patient  is  then  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  intense  dyspnoea. 
She  gasps  and  struggles  for  breath,  and  all  the  aiixiliary  muscles 
of  respiration  are  thrown  into  action.  The  face  is  livid  and 
purple,  or  sometimes  pale.  The  heart’s  action  at  first  is  violent 
and  tumultuous ; soon  it  becomes  feeble  and  irregular.  The 
pulse  is  small  and  also  irregular.  Respiration  is  hurried,  and  air 
may  be  heard  to  enter  the  lungs  freely. 

If  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  blocked,  death 
follows  after  a struggle  of  a few  minutes.  If  only  a main  branch 
is  plugged,  the  symptoms  after  a while  may  become  mitigated  in 
some  degree,  but  the  violence  of  dyspnoea  is  apt  to  be  renewed 
on  any  slight  exertion.  Less  frequently,  the  first  onset  is  not  so 
intense,  but  the  attacks  recur  with  increasing  severity.  This 
probably  happens  chiefly  in  cases  in  which  there  is  primary 
thrombosis  in  the  heart  or  in  the  pulmonary  artery  itself.  A 
fair  number  of  cases  has  been  recorded,  although  only  a small 
minority  of  the  whole,  in  which  the  patient  has  ultimately 
recovered  after  symptoms  pointing  to  pulmonary  embolism  or 
thi'ombosis. 

In  some  of  the  cases  not  very  rapidly  fatal  a systolic  bruit  has 
been  observed  over  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  probable  that 
this  may  occur  in  the  case  of  embolism  at  the  entrance  of  a main 
branch  of  the  artery,  when  the  secondary  thrombus  extends 
towards  the  heart.  If  a j^Hmary  thrombus  is  tethered  in  the 
heart,  and  extends  through  the  valves  into  the  artery,  the  bruit 
may  be  expected  to  be  more  marked.  In  this  case  the  second 
sound  may  also  be  affected,  as  in  the  instance  described  at  p.  87  2, 
the  clot  preventing  the  closure  of  the  valves.  If  the  patient 
eventually  survives,  recovery  is  complete.  The  circulation  is 
restored,  probably  through  disintegration  of  the  clot,  and  any 
bruit  which  may  have  been  heard  disappears. 

Prophylaxis. — The  most  essential  point  in  prophylaxis  is  to 
enjoin  complete  and  prolonged  rest  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is 
evidence  of  venous  thrombosis.  This  should  bo  continued  until 
at  least  five  or  six  weeks  have  passed,  and  the  vein  is  no  longer 
tender  and  indurated.  More  prolonged  rest  in  bed  than  usual  is 
also  desirable  in  all  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  exhaustion 
from  hemorrhage,  or  considerable  pyrexia  indicating  septic 
disturbance  in  the  first  week  after  delivery. 

Treatment. — in  many  cases  deatli  is  too  rapid  to  allow  any 
treatment.  In  the  first  instance  the  effort  should  be  to  keep  the 
patient  alive,  and  maintain  tlic  action  of  the  heart  by  stimulants 
such  as  brandy  and  ether.  Etlier  may  be  given  by  subcutaneous 
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irijectious  of  twenty  minims  at  a time,  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow 
Ammonia  is  a useful  stimulant,  and  has  also  been  recommended 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  chemically  to  promote  the  solution 
of  the  clot,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  further  thrombosis.  Twenty 
minims  of  liquor  ammonifc,  or  five  grains  of  cai’bonate  of  ammonia, 
may  be  given  every  hoar  for  a while,  and  afterwards  at  longer 
intervals.  If  there  is  cyanosis  of  the  face,  and  other  evidence  of 
over-distension  of  systemic  veins,  a small  venesection,  or  some 
leeches  applied  to  the  chest,  may  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium. 

If  the  patient  survives  the  first  attack  of  dj^spnooa,  and  obtains 
some  relief,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  she  should  be  kept 
absolutely  at  rest,  and  not  raised  in  bed,  or  allowed  to  make  any 
muscular  e-vertion  for  any  purpose.  Liquid  food  shoidd  be  given 
frccpicntly,  and  in  small  cjuantities.  The  same  precautions  should 
bo  maintained  for  a considerable  time  after  the  severity  of  symptoms 
has  abated,  since  a renewed  attack  is  liable  to  be  brought  on  by 
any  iinpriulcnce. 

J'Imbousm  of  Systemic  Arteries. 

Embolism  of  systemic  arteries  is  rarer  than  that  of  pulmonary 
arteries.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  clot  is  derived  from  the 
left  heart.  'I’he  same  conditions  of  blood  as  those  which  predispose 
to  venous  thrombosis  promote  its  formation.  In  some  recorded 
cases  there  has  been  antecedent  rheumatism,  and  vegetations  have 
been  detached  from  the  valves  of  the  heart.  In  others  there  has 
been  ])uerperal  endocarditis,  generally  of  septic  origin.  In  others 
the  thrombosis  probably  commences  in  the  auricular  appendix, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  auricle,  the^  circulation  having  been  much 
depressed  by  exhaustion  or  haimorrhage.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  has  been  primary  thrombosis  in  the 
arteries  themselves,  the  symptoms  having  been  gi'adual  in  their 
onset,  and  the  arterial  walls  having  been  found  in  a morbid 
condition. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  arteries  most  frequently  affected 
arc  the  femoral,  brachial,  and  cerebral.  When  the  artery  of  a limb 
is  plugged,  there  is  generally  intense  pain  in  the  situation  of  the 
affected  artery,  sudden  in  its  origin,  but  persistent.  Pulsation  in 
the  distal  portion  of  the  artery  ceases,  and  the  limb  becomes  cold, 
powerless,  and  sometimes  cedematous.  There  may  be  excessive 
pulsation  in  the  artery  above  the  plug.  In  some  cases  gangiene 
of  the  limb  has  followed.  Gangrene  is  not  generally  the  lesult  of 
obstniction  of  the  main  artery  of  a limb  in  persons  who  are  young 
and  otherwise  healthy,  a collateral  circulation  being  established. 
Hence,  in  the  puerperal  cases,  a morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  oi 
some  venous  thrombosis  in  addition,  is  probably  an  clement  in  the 
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causation.  When  gangrene  of  a limb  occurs  in  the  puerperal 
state,  the  prognosis  is  most  grave.  Cases,  however,  are  on  record 
in  which  the  patient  has  recovei’ed  after  formation  of  a line  of 
demarcation  and  amputation  of  the  limb. 

When  embolism  of  an  important  cerebral  artery  occurs,  softening 
of  the  brain  and  paralysis,  generally  taking  the  form  of  hemiplegia, 
are  apt  to  follow.  Embolism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  leads  to 
complete  blindness  of  the  affected  eye.  This  generally  occurs  in 
septicaemic  cases,  and  is  followed  by  destruction  of  the  eye,  and 
usually  by  a fatal  result. 

Treatment. — The  limb  should  be  elevated  and  kept  warm  by 
flannel  and  hot-water  bottles.  Opiates  must  be  given  until  pain 
is  I’elieved.  The  strength  should  be  supported  by  nourishing 
diet.  Any  concomitant  septic  condition  must  be  treated  in  the 
usual  way. 


Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Veins. 

Next  to  pulmonary  embolism  and  thrombosis,  the  most  notable 
cause  of  sudden  death  during  labour  or  shortly  after  delivery 
appears  to  be  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  entrance  of  air  in  considerable  quantity  into  large  veins  near 
the  heart  is  apt  to  prove  fatal.  This  is  sometimes  seen  in  surgical 
operations  upon  the  neck.  The  condition  of  the  uterine  veins  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 
They  have  large  mouths,  and  are  closely  united  with  the  tissue  in 
which  they  lie,  so  that  they  cannot  collapse  when  not  closed  by 
contraction  of  the  uterus.  They  are  also  near  enough  to  the 
chest  to  be  affected  by  respiratory  aspiration. 

The  cause  of  death  in  such  cases  is  probably  complex.  The 
right  heart  filled  with  air,  which  is  compressible  and  has  no  appre- 
ciable momentum  as  compared  with  blood,  cannot  readily  empty 
itself.  The  air  bubbles  also  do  not  readily  pass  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  and  act  somewhat  as  emboli.  If  the  air 
enters  a vein  distant  from  the  heart,  or  enters  in  moderate  quantity, 
so  that  the  right  heart  does  not  become  filled  with  air,  these 
effects  are  not  produced. 

For  air  to  enter  the  uterine  veins  three  conditions  are  necessary. 
There  must  be  air  or  gas  in  the  uterus,  the  uterus  must  be  relaxed, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  veins  must  be  open,  or  filled  only  by  a soft 
easily  displaceable  thrombus.  The  conditions  may  be  fulfilled 
either  before  delivery,  when  the  placenta  is  separated  or  partially 
separated,  or  after  delivery,  especially  when  delivery  is  only  just 
completed.  Air  may  reach  the  vagina  and  thence  the  uterus 
merely  from  the  effect  of  position,  when  the  vagina  is  patulous. 
It  may  also  still  more  easily  gain  access  during  obstetric  ojiera- 
tions  or  manipulations.  Aspiration  into  the  veins  may  occur  from 
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the  variations  of  intra-abdominal  pressure,  together  with  relaxa- 
tions of  the  uterns  alternating  with  contractions.  Air  may  also 
be  forced  into  the  veins  by  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
occurring  when  the  exit  through  the  vagina  is  impeded. 

The  most  marked  cases  have  occurred  when  water  has  been 
injected  into  the  uterus  before  delivery.  The  placenta  may  then 
be  separated  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  air  already  in  the 
vagina  may  gain  entrance,  or  air  may  be  injected  with  the  water. 
If  a Higginson’s  syringe  is  used,  air  is  almost  certain  to  be  injected. 
The  objections  on  this  ground  to  the  method  of  inducing  labour 
by  injections  of  water  into  the  uterus  have  already  been  explained 
(see  p.  634).  The  same  result  has  sometimes  followed  even  a 
vaginal  douche ; and  it  has  been  thought  that,  even  if  no  air  has 
been  injected  with  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the  water  may  have 
forced  into  the  uterns  some  air  already  in  the  vagina.  Again, 
sudden  death  has  followed  the  washing  out  of  the  uterns  for  the 
removal  of  septic  material  after  delivery. 

In  other  cases  sudden  death  has  occurred  shortly  after  delivery, 
and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  circulation  has  been  verified  by 
autopsy.  In  some  of  these  instances,  the  accident  has  happened 
when  the  hand  has  been  introduced  into  the  uterus,  as  for  the 
removal  of  an  adherent  placenta;  in  others  it  has  been  quite 
spontaneous.  Another  mode  of  origin  for  the  accident  is  the  dis- 
tension of  the  uterus  by  gas  from  decomposition  of  the  foetus. 
On  delivery  of  the  foetus  and  separation  of  the  placenta,  some  of 
the  gas  may  then  bo  aspirated  or  forced  into  the  veins. 

On  post-mortem  examination,  the  left  heart  is  found  contracted, 
the  right  heart  distended  and  filled  with  air.  There  is  froth  in 
the  pulmonary  arteries.  The  vena  cava  and  pelvic  and  uterine 
veins  may  contain  air.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  case  in  which  gas  has  been  produced  by  post-mortem  decom- 
position. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  indicate  pulmonary  obstruction, 
and  thus  closely  resemble  those  of  pulmonary  embolism.  There 
is  a sudden  intense  struggle  for  breath  ; the  face  is  purple  and 
livid,  the  pulse  small  and  irregular.  Sometimes  convulsions 
occur.  Soon  unconsciousness  and  death  follow.  A churning 
sound  in  the  heart  has  sometimes  beeii  heard  on  auscultation. 
As  a rule,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  positively  to  distinguish 
between  entrance  of  air  into  the  circulation  and  pulmouaiy 

embolism.  ... 

Prophylaxis.— Induction  of  premature  labour  by  injection  of 
water  into  the  uterus  should  be  avoided.  Even  for  the  vaginal 
douche,  an  irrigator  should  be  used,  and  the  tube  should  be  emptied 
of  air.  If  the  Higginson’s  syringe  is  ever  used  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  outflow  from  the  vagina  is  free,  and  the  injection 
should  be  gentle  at  first. 
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SvNCorE  AND  Shock. 

In  cases  of  serious  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  fatal  syncope 
is  apt  to  occur  during  or  after  labour,  as  already  described  (see 
p.  418).  Apart  from  any  valvular  disease,  various  cases  of  sudden 
death  in  parturition  or  the  puerperal  state  are  on  record,  in  which 
the  results  of  post-mortem  examination  have  exchrded  the  possi- 
bility of  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  arteries,  or  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  circulation.  These  must  be  attributed 
to  failure  of  the  heart.  It  is  a comparatively  common  experience 
that,  after  post-partum  haemorrhage  not  sufficient  in  amount  to 
kill  under  ordinary  cii’cumstances,  fatal  syncope  may  occur,  some- 
times from  the  effect  of  some  exertion,  or  of  the  patient’s  head 
being  raised  imprudently.  Even  wdthout  any  excessive  haemor- 
rhage, syncope  may  occur,  and  in  some  cases  has  been  fatal, 
especially  when  the  patient  has  been  exhausted  by  severe  labour. 
Predisposing  causes  may  be  the  so-called  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  or  mere  thinness  of  its  muscular 
wall,  which  is  generally  associated  with  deposit  of  adipose  tissue 
outside.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  from  any  cause,  such  as  Bright’s 
disease,  or  disease  of  the  lungs,  may  also  predispose  to  syncope. 
Death  from  syncope  has  occurred  in  pregnancy,  as  well  as  during 
or  after  labour,  but  much  more  rarely. 

Sometimes  the  approach  of  death  is  more  gradual,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms  resembling  those  of  shock.  The  face  is  anxious 
and  pinched,  the  skin  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  extremities  cold,  the 
pulse  rapid  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  skin  generally  moist 
with  sweat.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  violent  struggle  for 
breath  and  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  which  denote  pul- 
monary obstruction.  Sometimes,  as  when  death  is  impending 
from  the  effect  of  severe  hEcmorrhage,  there  is  restlessness  asso- 
ciated with  considerable  strength  of  voice  and  muscular  strength 
generally,  but  with  very  rapid,  feeble  pulse.  These  symptoms 
chiefly  occur  after  severe  labour  in  women  of  highly  susceptible 
neurotic  temperament,  and  the  shame  of  parturition  in  an  unmarried 
woman  sometimes  adds  to  the  effect.  Some  excess  of  hmmorrhage 
may  also  be  concerned  in  their  production.  The  sudden  lowering 
of  abdominal  tension  is  probably  an  element  in  the  causation. 
Combined  with  a paralysis  of  the  sympatlietic  nerves,  due  to  tlie 
impression  upon  the  nervous  system,  it  allows  a great  i)i’oportion 
of  the  blood  to  collect  in  the  large  veins  within  the  abdomen,  while 
hut  little  passes  through  the  heart. 

Treatment  of  shock. — The  treatment  is  to  apply  warmth  to 
the  extremities,  and  give  stimulants,  such  as  brandy,  ether,  and 
ammonia,  as  well  as  liquid  nourishment,  as  sti'ong  beef-tea  or 
essence  of  meat.  Ether  may  be  administered  subcutaneously.  If 
failure  of  the  heart  is  threatened,  the  inlialation  of  nitrite  of  amyl 
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is  likely  to  be  of  use.  as  it  is  iu  tlu’eatencd  syncope  dnriiui'  the 
administration  of  chloroform  j for  it  acts,  not  only  by  relaxing 
the  arteries,  but  by  stimulating  the  heart,  as  may  be  proved  by 
sphygmographic  tracings,  and  thus  it  relieves  the  circulation  in  a 
double  Avay. 


Other  Causes  of  Sudden  Death. 

Sudden  death  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  labour,  rupture  of 
the  heart,  or  rupture  of  the  spleen,  have  been  recorded,  but  are  very 
rare.  In  women  prone  to  cerebral  hmmorrhage  the  exertion  of  labour 
may  precipitate  the  rupture  of  an  artery.  There  may  then  be 
convulsions  at  the  outset,  followed  by  coma  and  paralysis,  generally 
hemiplegia.  Death  in  this  case  may  be  rapid,  but  is  not  absolutely 
sudden,  as  when  due  to  failure  or  obstruction  of  the  circulation. 

Some  causes  of  sudden  death  would  not  be  suspected  unless 
revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  Thus,  a Avoman  in  the 
Cuy’s  Hospital  Lying-in  Charity,  somewhat  advanced  in  apparently 
normal  labour,  became  suddenly  collapsed,  and  died  before  delivery 
could  be  completed  Avith  forceps.  At  the  autopsy,  it  Avas  found 
that  the  omentum  Avas  adherent  to  the  uterus.  Some  separation 
had  occurred,  probably  from  the  retraction  of  the  uterus  Avith  the 
advance  of  labour,  and  fatal  luemorrhage  had  taken  place  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Deciduoma  Malionum,  or  Chorionepithedioma. 

A peculiar  form  of  malignant  disease  following  pregnancy  was 
first  described  by  Silnger  in  1888  under  the  title  of  “ Deciduoma 
maligmim.”  Chiari  had  previously  described  three  cases  of 
carcinoma  of  the  fundus  uteri  following  the  puerperium,  of  Avhich 
two  occurred  in  young  women  aged  22  and  23.  Since  1888  nearly 
200  cases  have  been  described,  some  being  long  preserved 
specimens,  but  the  disease  is  still  to  be  regai’ded  as  a rare  one. 
The  chief  clinical  features  of  the  disease  are  that  it  both  spreads 
locally  and  forms  metastatic  deposits  Avith  extreme  rapidity,  so 
that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  has  proved  fatal  Avithin 
from  ten  weeks  to  six  months  after  the  puerperium.  It  may  occur 
at  any  age  from  17  to  55  ; but  a large  proportion  of  cases  have 
been  in  young  women.  Thus,  about  64  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
have  been  under  the  age  of  36  ; and  there  are  more  cases  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  30  than  in  any  other  quinquennium.  The 
average  age  of  the  patients  in  recorded  cases  is  31  years. 

Causation. — The  disease  may  occur  after  labour  at  full  term 
or  premature,  after  abortion,  or  after  a vesicular  mole.  Premature 
deliveries  and  abortions  are  in  greater  than  the  relatiA^e  proportion 
as  compared  with  full-term  deliveries.  But  the  most  remarkable 
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circumstance  in  tlie  causation  is  tlie  relation  to  vesicular  mole, 
which  was  the  antecedent  in  49  cases  out  of  the  first  90.  The 
disease  is  almost  entirely,  if  not  entii-ely,  confined  to  multipara3. 
In  some  cases  metastases  have  occurred  while  a vesicular  mole  has 
been  still  in  the  uterus.  In  others  vaginal  metastases  have  been 
found  having  the  structure  of  ehorionepithelioma  after  a pregnancy 
or  vesicular  mole  without  any  disease  in  the  uterus. 

Abroad  it  has  been  almost  universally  accepted  from  the  first 
that  the  disease  is  due  to  an  antecedent  pregnancy.  English 
observers  at  first  held  for  the  most  part  the  contrary  view,  and  a 
committee  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  to  which  several 
specimens  were  referred  in  1896,  regai’ded  them  as  a form  of 
sarcoma  having  no  essential  relation  to  pregnancy.  The  statistics, 
however,  of  the  relation  to  vesicular  mole  prove  the  former  view  to 
be  the  true  one.  A vesicular  mole  occurs  only  once  in  about  2,000 
pregnancies.  Not  more,  therefore,  than  about  one  woman  in 
40,000  has  had  a vesicular  mole  within  a year.  On  this  assumption, 
the  probability  against  a vesicular  mole  being  antecedent  in  as 
many  as  49  out  of  the  90  cases,  if  there  is  no  causal  I’elation 
between  them,  can  be  calculated  by  the  mathematical  doctrine  of 
probabilities.  It  is  so  enormous  that  it  amounts  to  a certainty 
that  the  causal  relation  does  exist.  If  this  is  true  as  regards 
vesicular  mole,  there  is  a strong  presumption  that  it  extends  to 
other  forms  of  pregnancy.  The  case  is  equivalent  to  mixing  black 
balls  with  white  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  40,000  and  taking  90 
balls  at  random  fi’om  the  mixture.  It  is  obvious  that  the  chances 
would  be  greatly  against  there  being  even  one  black  ball  in  the  90 ; 
and  that  it  would  be  a practical  impossibility  that  there  should  be 
as  many  as  49  black  balls  in  the  90. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  agreed  that  the  disease  arises  from 
the  foetal  trophoblast,  and  that  ehorionepithelioma  is  therefore  the 
most  suitable  title  for  it.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  a similar 
structure  is  found  apart  from  pregnancy  and  in  either  sex  in  certain 
tumours,  described  as  embryomata  or  teratomata.  These  originate 
generally  in  the  testis  or  ovum,  but  have  occasionally  been  found 
elsew’here,  as  in  the  mediastinnm.  There  appears  to  be  a formation 
in  them  of  three  layere  like  those  of  the  eaidy  ovum,  and  of  certain 
structures  derived  from  these.  Thus,  not  only  are  growths  found 
having  the  structure  of  ehorionepithelioma,  bnt  secondary  growths 
have  been  found  in  the  vessels  resembling  vesicular  mole.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  they  are  attempts  at  development  without 
impregnation  of  the  germ  plasm  which  normally  should  be  limited 
to  the  testicle  and  ovary,  but  may  occasionally  be  included  in 
some  other  part  of  the  body. 

A very  few  cases  have  been  recorded  as  much  as  two  years  after 
the  menopause,  or  from  two  to  four  years  after  the  pregnancy  to 
which  the  disease  was  attributed.  Tiiere  is  ground  therefore  for 
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l)elieving  tliat,  in  veiy  cxcoptional  cases,  it  may  remain  latent  for 
a considerable  period.  As  a rule  the  symptoms  appear  within  a 
few  months  after  the  pregnancy,  and  frequently  follow  iipon  it 
almost  immediately 

Pathology. — The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  growth  is 
the  presence  of  syncytium.  'Phis  consists  of  masses  of  protoplasm 
containing  large  nuclei,  but  not  di\nded  into  cells.  It  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  foi’in  of  masses  or  bands  [s,  Figs.  328  and  329), 
but  frequently  forms  a reticulum,  surrounding  spaces  which  may 
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Fig.  328. — Deciduoiiia  nialignum,  following  vesicular  mole,  s,  syncytium  ; 
c,  masses  of  difTerentiatecl  cells.  X 120.  From  a photograph. 

contain  l)lood,  like  the  spaces  in  the  trophoblast  of  an  early  ovum 
(see  p.  75).  The  protoplasm  of  the  syncytium  stains  more  deeply 
than  that  of  the  cells.  AVith  the  syncytium  are  associated  masses 
of  large  cells  with  large  nuclei.  As  the  syncytium  resembles  the 
syncytium  of  an  early  ovum,  so  these  cells  exactly  resemble  the 
cells  of  the  trophoblast,  corresponding  to  Langhan  s layer  of  the 
chorionic  villi,  or  those  seen  forming  masses  in  vesicular  mole. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  structure  in  the  growths  described 
as  deciduoma  malignnm. 

(1)  In  comparatively  few  cases,  notably  one  described  by 
Marchand,  one  by  Neumann,  and  one  by  Ilaultain,-  chorionic  villi 

* See  Journ.  of  P.rit.  Gyn.  Soc.,  July,  18P9  ; and  for  figures  illustrating  this 
form  of  growth,  Teacher,  Obi-.t.  Trans.,  1903. 
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with  actively  proliferating  syncytium  are  embedded  in  the 
malignant  mass,  and  the  syncytial  masses  in  the  tumour  can  be 
traced  as  continuous  with  the  prolifei’ating  syncytium  of  the  villi. 
These  cases  seem  to  indicate  the  initial  stage  of  the  growth,  and 
constitute  the  most  decisive  proof  of  its  origin,  from  the  foetal 
epithelium.  Further  evidence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
Neumann’s*  case  and  in  some  others,  chorionic  villi  have  been 
found  in  metastases,  as  well  as  in  the  original  growth.  In  a case 
recorded  by  Apfelstadt  and  Aschoff, t the  secondary  growth  in  the 


Fig.  329. — A part  of  the  centre  of  Fig.  328  more  highly  magnified.  The  letters 
indicate  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  figure.  X 240.  From  a photograph. 

labium  and  paravaginal  tissue  consisted  of  a vesicular  mole,  with 
the  usual  stalks  and  cysts.  Metastasis  of  a vesicular  mole  to  the 
lung  has  also  been  recorded,  and  metastasis  in  the  vagina  from  a 
vesicular  mole,  not  ultimately  running  a malignant  cour.se,  and 
without  any  disease  remaining  in  the  uterus.  These  latter  cases 
seem  to  indicate  a malignant  or  semi-malignant  transference  of  the 
cellular  tissue  stroma  as  well  as  of  the  epithelium  of  the  chorion. 

(2)  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  structure  is  that  shown  in 
Figs.  328,  329.  It  is  made  up,  in  about  equal  parts,  of  syncytium, 
generally  in  large  branching  masses,  and  masses  of  discrete  cells. 
Large  spaces  eontaining  blood  are  a marked  feature  of  the  growth, 
and  the  syncytium  appears  to  lay  open  tlie  blood  vessels  in  a 

* Verb.  d.  Dcutsch.  Qesell.  f.  Gyn.,  1891,  p.  311. 
t Arch.  f.  (lyii.,  1896,  p.  511. 
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manner  which  has  been  compared  to  the  function  of  tlie  syncytium 
in  the  development  of  the  normal  placenta.  Malignant  cells  have 
been  found  in  thrombi  within  the  vessels.  In  the  growing 
margin,  where  the  growth  is  infiltrating  the  muscular  wall,  cells 
or  groups  of  cells  appear  to  have  a special  tendenc}'^  to  penetrate 
the  venous  sinuses  and  engraft  themselves  on  the  interior  of  their 
walls.  In  this  way  is  accounted  for  the  very  rapid  formation  of 
metastatic  deposits,  which  occur  generally  through  the  vessels 
and  not  through  the  13'inphatics,  and  ospeciall}'^  in  the  lungs, 
'riiere  is  a marked  tendency  to  necrosis,  and,  in  the  typical  part  of 
the  tumour,  there  are  no  vessels  among  either  cells  or  syncytium. 
In  the  infecting  margin,  however,  small  groups  of  cells,  or  small 
masses  of  syncj’tium,  even  as  small  as  single  cells,  appear  to  be 
springing  up  in  the  stroma,  so  that  this  part  of  the  growth  may 
ap])roximate  in  character  to  the  third  variety,  next  to  be  described. 

(8)  In  comparatively  rare  cases,  generally  of  an  advanced  kind, 
where  the  jiatient  has  died  from  the  disease  without  operation, 
there  is  found  no  considerable  development  or  branching  processes 
of  syncytium,  but  only  comparatively  small  masses  of  nucleated 
])rotoplasm,  combined  with  a large  })roportion  of  discrete  cells, 
'riiis  kind  of  growth  was  at  first  regarded  by  many  authorities  as 
sarcoma.  Hut  it  is  now  generally  held  that  the  small  protoplasmic 
masses,  whicli  have  tlie  staining  (pialities  of  s^meytium,  really  are 
syncytium,  and  that  this  variety  is  develo])ed  out  of  the  second, 
the  more  typical  portions  of  the  growtli  having  become  necrosed. 

If  the  syncytium  of  tlie  villi  in  retained  placenta  after  abortion 
(Figs.  I fi7,  108,  ]).  .‘19.0),  and  in  vesicular  mole  (Figs.  172,  173, 
p.  402),  is  compared  with  f'igs.  328,  329,  there  apiJears  to  be  a 
gradation  toward  the  structure  seen  in  the  so-called  decidnoma 
malignum  ; and  an  intermediate  stage  between  Figs.  172,  173,  and 
]<’igs.  328,  329,  is  furnished  by  cases  in  which  chorionic  villi  are 
])resent  in  the  malignant  growth,  such  as  that  figured  by  Haidtain. 

The  author  met  with  one  case,  before  decidnoma  malignum  had 
attracted  attention,  in  which  a w’oman,  near  the  usual  time  of  the 
menopause,  had  a vesicular  mole.  This  was  followed  within  a few' 
weeks  by  an  intra-nterine  growth,  which  bled  freely,  and  dis- 
charged gelatinous  masses  vagimmn.  Sections  of  the  grow'th 
had  the  structure  of  myxoma,  and  no  chorionic  villi,  degenerated 
or  otherwise,  w'ere  present.  For  some  months  the  growth  appeared 
to  be  running  a malignant  course,  but  eventually,  after  repeated 
clearing  out  and  curetting  the  uterus,  it  died  out,  the  meno2)ause 
became  established,  and  the  patient  has  remained  over  ten  j’ears 
free  from  recurrence.  This  appeal's  to  have  been  probably  an 
implantation  of  mj'xoma  from  the  stroma  of  the  degenerated  villi  : 
and  it  is  notable  that  it  did  not  show  the  malignancy  of  deciduoma 
malignum. 

In  a few  cases  deciduoma  maligmun  has  been  described  as 
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occurring  in  the  Fallopian  tube  as  a sequel  of  tubal  pregnaney.  In 
one  of  these,  recorded  by  Ahlfeld,  the  patient  was  aged  only  17. 

Early  metastasis  is  a feature  in  all  the  varieties  of  growth,  and 
the  metastatic  growths  have  a similar  microscopic  appearance  to  the 
primary.  Deposits  were  observed  in  the  lungs  in  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  over  30  per  cent,  there  were  metastases 
in  the  vagina  or  vulva.  Free  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
growths.  They  also  break  down  easily,  and  hence  septicaemic 
complications  occur  early.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  through 
thrombosis  or  embolism. 

Symptoms  and  course. — The  characteristic  symptom  is 
irregular  htemorrhage  commencing  within  a few  weeks  after  delivery 
or  abortion,  or  vesicular  mole.  Later  there  is  anaemia  with  pyrexia, 
rigors,  and  other  symptoms  of  sapracmia  or  septicaemia.  Some- 
times masses  of  growth  are  discharged.  Before  death  there  may 
be  evidence  of  affection  of  the  lungs,  and  frequently  metastatic 
growths  appear  in  the  genital  canal. 

Diagnosis. — In  case  of  haemorrhage  persisting  after  delivery, 
abortion,  or  still  more,  after  vesicular  mole,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  exploring  and  curetting  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Microscopic 
examination  should  be  made  of  any  masses  brought  away. 

Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  cure  is  in  very  early  hysterec-, 
tomy,  which  should  be  carried  out  by  the  vaginal  method.  Metas- 
tatic growths  in  the  vagina  or  vulva,  if  limited,  may  be  removed 
at  the  same  time.  There  have  been  two  instances  of  patients 
remaining  free  from  recurrence  after  such  an  operation.*  The 
prognosis  is  favourable  if  hysterectomy  is  performed  before  the 
appearance  of  metastases  ; but  in  some  cases  these  have  appeared 
afterwards,  and  led  to  a fatal  result  within  nine  months  from  the 
operation.  In  a few  cases  metastases  have  been  supposed  to  die  out 
and  the  patient  to  recover  after  hysterectomy.  Chrobak  and  Von 
Franque  have  recorded  such  eases,  in  which  there  had  been  san- 
guineous sputa  and  other  symptoms  pointing  to  a metastasis  in  the 
lungs.  In  a case  of  Veit,  a mass  supposed  to  be  a metastasis  in  the 
iliac  fossa  eventually  disappeared.  Metastases  having  the  structure 
of  vesicular  mole  have  disappeared  after  merely  scraping  out. 

* The  most  important  eaae.s  of  decidiioma  m.alignum  will  bo  found  in  the 
following  papers  : — Chiari,  Wiener  MeJ.  .Tahrb.,  1877,  p.  3G4  ; Siingcr,  Centralbl. 
f.  (lynuk.,  1889,  p.  132  ; Gottschalk,  Arch.  f.  (lyniik. , vol.  xlvi.,  p.  1 ; Marchaud, 
Monatschr.  f.  Geb.,  189.'i,  p.  513  ; Zeitschr.  f.  Gsb.  u.  Qyn.,  xx.\i,\-,,  p.  173, 
1898  ; Whitridge  William.s,  John  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1895  ; Neumann, 
Monatschr.  f.  Gob.,  1896,  iv.,  p.  387,  vi.,  x).  17,  1897  ; Simncer,  Moriaon  and 
Malcolm,  with  discussion  on  i)apers,  Obstet.  Trans.,  1896  ; Ahlfeld,  Monatschr. 
f.  Gyn.  I.,  p.  209  ; Chrob.ak,  Centralbl.  f.  Gyn.,  1896,  p.  1281  ; Kelly  and 
Teacher,  .Journ.  Rath,  and  Ikict. . Oct.,  1898;  Lowers,  Obstet.  Trans.,  Loud., 
1897  ; Veit,  Handbuch  f.  (lyn.,  1899  ; Zeitschr.  f.  Ocb.  u.  Gyn.,  xliv.,  p.  466, 
1901  ; Teacher,  Obstet.  Trans.,  1903  ; Tierce,  Am.  Journ.  Obst.,  1902,  p.  321  ; 
Ladinski,  Am.  Journ.  Obst.,  1902,  p.  465  ; Haultain,  Journ.  Brit.  Gyu.  Soc.,  1899. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 


PUERPERAL  INSANITY. 

Puerperal  insanity  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : — tlie 
insanity  of  prcfifiiancy,  that  of  labour,  that  of  the  puerperal  state, 
and  that  of  lactation.  The  important  influence  which  child-bearing 
has  in  reference  to  mental  diseases  is  proved  by  the  notable  pro- 
portion of  patients  admitted  to  lunatic  asylums  in  which  the  disease 
is  attril)uted  to  this  cause.  By  various  authors  this  proportion  is 
estimated  at  from  8 to  12  percent.  At  Bethlem  Hospital,  out 
of  1,3*13  female  patients  admitted  from  the  year  1864  to  1874 
inclusive,  14’7  per  cent,  owed  their  insanity  more  or  less  to  causes 
related  to  pregnancy  or  childbirth.*'  It  is  to  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  most  of  the  milder  and  more  temporary  forms  of  disease 
are  treated  at  home. 

Ihierperal  insanity  may  assume  any  of  the  forms  of  insanity  in 
general.  The  only  peculiarity  about  it  is  its  relatively  good  prog- 
nosis. Tliis  is  another  circumstance  proving  the  veritable  character 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  pregnancy ; for  after  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  exciting  cause  has  died  away,  cure  results  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  ; and  thus,  in  this  respect,  puerperal  insanity  is 
in  contrast  to  insanity  in  its  other  forms.  Not  every  case,  however, 
of  insanity  occurring  during  pregnancy  or  after  delivery  has  those 
conditions  for  its  cause. 

Puerperal  insanity  resembles  other  forms  of  the  disease  in  that 
hereditary  tendency  is  of  great  importance  as  a predisposing  cause. 
From  this  point  of  view  must  be  taken  into  account  the  occurrence 
in  relations,  not  only  of  actual  insanity,  but  of  other  neuroses,  such 
as  hysteria,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  the  like.  Savage  found  distinct 
acknowledged  insanity  in  the  family  in  31 ’4  per  cent,  out  of  207 
cases  ; Reed  in  40 "5  per  cent,  out  of  111 ; Tuke  in  31 ‘5  per  cent, 
out  of  73  ; Hellyt  in  38’8  per  cent,  out  of  131.  In  about  as  many 
more  cases  a history  of  some  other  neuroses  in  the  family  may  be 
discovered. 

Of  the  three  principal  forms  of  puerperal  insanity,  namely,  those 
of  pregnancy,  the  puerjieral  period,  and  lactation,  the  insanity  of 
pregnancy  is  the  rarest,  and  that  of  the  puerperal  2iGi’>od  the 

* Savage,  “Observations  on  the  Insanity  of  Pregnancy  ami  Cliiklbirtli,’  Guy’s 
llosp.  llei).,  Tliird  Series,  Vol.  XX. 
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commonest.  The  following  are  the  proportions  according  to 
various  authors : — 

Marcc.  Tuke.  Weber. 

Insanity  of  pregnancy  ...  8 18  15  per  cent. 

Insanity  of  the  puerperal  period  58  47  58  „ 

Insanity  of  lactation  ....  33  35  26  ,, 

In  all  the  forms  of  puerperal  insanity  there  is  genei’ally  associa- 
tion with  debility,  exhaustion,  or  impoverishment  of  blood.  In 
all  of  them  some  mental  impression,  such  as  a bereavement, 
fright,  sudden  bad  news,  anxiety  about  children,  or  quarrel  with 
relatives,  may  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Thus,  in 
times  of  war  and  revolution  puerperal  insanity  is  more  common 
than  usual. 

In  all  the  varieties,  but  especially  in  the  insanity  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  period,  the  grief  and  shame  of  seduction  form 
an  important  predisposing  cause  in  many  cases.  Another  cause, 
which  may  be  met  with  in  each  division,  is  rapid  child-bearing. 
The  exhaustion  of  repeated  child-birth  and  lactation  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  call  a predisposition  into  activity,  especially  if  there  is 
hereditary  taint. 

To  all  the  forms  of  insanity,  but  especially  to  those  of  pregnancy 
and  the  puerperal  state,  primiparm  are  most  liable.  On  the  other 
hand,  increase  of  age  increases  the  proclivity.  Thus  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30,  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  births  take  place, 
but  only  56  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  then  ; between 
the  ages  of  30  and  40,  20  per  cent,  of  the  births  take  place,  but 
35  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur ; less  than  T5  per  cent, 
of  the  births  take  place  after  the  age  of  40,  whereas  8'6  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  of  insanity  occur  after  that  age  (Marce).  In  some  cases 
insanity  has  been  developed  in  the  puerperal  period  after  a first 
pregnancy  ; while  on  a second  occasion,  it  has  come  on  during  preg- 
nancy, thus  apparently  indicating  a progressive  vulnerability  under 
the  influence  of  the  disturbing  cause. 

Tyler  Smith''"  relates  the  case  of  a patient  who,  out  of  seven 
deliveries,  had  twins  three  times.  On  each  of  these  three  occasions 
she  suffered  from  puerperal  mania. 

The  insanity  of  pregnancy. — The  tendency  of  pregnancy  to 
call  into  activity  other  neuroses,  such  as  hysteria  and  chorea,  has 
already  been  described.  It  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  presence  of 
a local  source  of  reflex  irritation,  partly  by  tlic  increase  in  pregnancy 
of  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  centres  to  prejjarc  them  for  the  woi’k 
of  parturition.  The  influence  of  pregnancy  with  regard  to  insanity 
must  be  explained,  in  part,  in  the  same  way.  The  well-known 
unnatural  longings  of  pregnancy  may  also  be  regarded  as  having 
some  relation  to  insanity ; for  in  some  cases  these  proceed  to  such 
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a length  as  to  amount  to  moral  perversion,  as,  for  instance,  when  • 
they  take  the  form  of  dipsomania  or  kleptomania. 

The  anajmia  and  deterioration  of  blood  which  are  common  in 
pregnancy  may  often  have  to  do  V’ith  the  causation.  In  some 
instances  albuminuria,  or  the  blood  changes  resulting  from 
jaundice,  have  been  regarded  as  a cause. 

A mental  cause  frequently  present  is  the  fear  or  conviction,  so 
commonly  met  with  in  pregnant  women,  especially  those  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  result  of  delivery  will  be  fatal.  In 
many  cases  the  development  of  melancholia  out  of  this  despondent 
frame  of  mind  can  be  traced.  It  is  a further  proof  of  the  relation 
between  the  two  conditions  that  the  insanity  of  pregnancy  takes 
the  form  of  melancholia  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Out  of 
28  cases  recorded  by  Tuke,  there  was  melancholia  in  20,  typical 
mania  in  only  2;  out  of  10  recorded  by  Savage,  there  was 
melancholia  in  7,  and  typical  mania  in  only  I. 

With  the  melancholia  more  or  less  of  dementia  is  associated  in  a 
minority  of  the  cases.  Dispo.sition  to  suicide  is  strong.  If  the 
insanity  persists  after  delivery,  there  may  be  a homicidal  tendency 
towards  the  infant.  'I’hcre  may  be  refusal  of  food,  and  the  delusion 
that  attem])ts  are  being  made  to  poison  is  not  uncommon.  There 
is  generally  a])athy  and  indifference  towards  husband  and  friends. 
Erotic  manifestations  are  comparatively  uncommon.  The  tendency 
to  moral  ])crversious,  such  as  dij)somania  and  kleptomania,  some- 
times without  other  evidence  of  insanity,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Insanity  may  come  on  at  any  time  during  pi'egnancy, 
but  generally  after  the  second  or  third  month. 

I'rof/iums. — 'I'he  great  majority  of  patients  recover,  but  usually 
not  till  after  delivery.  In  a few  instances,  however,  when  insanity 
comes  on  in  the  early  months,  the  patient  recovers  before  delivery. 
There  is,  however,  a liability  to  relapse  after  delivery.  According 
to  Spiegelbcrg,  the  ju'ognosis  is  more  favourable  when  the  insanity 
comes  on  in  the  early  months.  Of  Savage’s  cases,  90  per  cent. 
I'ecovcred  within  twelve  months.  ’I’he  average  date  of  recovery  was 
six  months  tafter  delivery.  When  the  insanity  takes  a form  different 
from  that  usual  during  pregnancy — that  is  to  say,  when  there  is 
mania  rather  than  melancholia — the  prognosis  is  less  favourable. 

The  insanity  of  labour. — In  some  cases  of  labour  a kind  of 
transitory  mania  or  delirium  is  produced  by  the  intensity  of  the 
pain.  The  patient,  in  her  frenzy,  may  injure  herself,  or,  more 
frequently,  injure  the  child,  the  excitement  ]-eaching  its  height 
just  at  the  final  pains,  when  the  head  passes  the  vulva.  As  might 
be  expected,  this  is  more  common  in  ])rimipara3,  in  whom  greater 
pain  is  produced  in  the  distension  of  the  perineum,  and  inevitable 
laceration  of  the  vaginal  outlet.  The  mental  agony  resulting  from 
seduction  may  add  to  the  effect.  There  is  a medico-legal  interest 
in  the  question,  since  it  has  generally  been  held,  when  a woman 
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has  been  delivered  alone,  and  is  accused  of  liaving  committed 
infanticide  immediately  upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  that  the  deed 
may  have  been  done  under  the  influence  of  transient  mania.  As 
a rule,  the  maniacal  excitement  passes  off  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
born,  and  it  may  therefore  be  questioned  whether  this  transient 
frenzy  should  really  be  classed  as  insanity.  There  is  a resemblance, 
however,  to  insanity  in  the  fact  that  delusions  are  sometimes 
manifested.  Moreover,  in  a few  cases,  though  the  excitement 
passes  off  for  a time,  other  mental  symptoms,  such  as  melancholia, 
are  developed  a little  later.  The  maniacal  excitement  must  then 
be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease.  Two  cases  of 
this  kind  are  recorded  hy  Savage. 

The  insanity  of  the  puerperal  period. — This,  as  already 
explained,  is  the  most  common  form  of  puerperal  insanity.  There 
is  no  positive  line  of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  insanity  of 
lactation,  but  it  is  generally  regarded  as  including  all  cases  occur- 
ring within  two  months  after  delivery.  Of  these,  the  great 
majority  are  developed  within  the  first  fortnight,  and  extremely 
few  after  the  first  month.  The  insanity  of  lactation,  on  the  other 
hand,  generally  comes  on  when  the  patient  has  been  weakened  by 
many,  months’  nursing. 

Causation. — Besides  the  general  causes  already  enumerated  (see 
p.  884),  the  chief  causes  operating  in  the  production  of  this  variety 
are  the  effect  upon  the  neiwous  system  produced  by  the  shock  of 
labour  and  the  subsequent  exhaustion.  The  disease  is  therefore 
promoted  by  anything  which  increases  either  of  these  effects, 
especially  difficult  or  painful  labour,  or  excessive  hsemorrhage. 
Anaemia  is,  indeed,  almost  always  a marked  feature  in  the  patient. 
Some  mental  impression,  such  as  grief  at  the  loss  of  a child,  is 
present  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  (46  out  of  92,  according  to 
Esquirol).  The  shame  resulting  from  seduction  has  an  important 
influence  according  to  some,  but  Savage  has  found  insanity  after 
illegitimate  childbirth  to  be  comparatively  rare. 

In  some  cases  of  neurotic  patients,  or  those  predisposed  to 
insanity,  the  delirium  accompanying  some  form  of  puerperal  fever 
takes  a maniacal  aspect.  The  delirium  then  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  fever,  and  subsides  with  it.  In  other  cases,  again,  the 
puerperal  fever  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  insanity, 
just  as  any  other  kind  of  acute  disease  may  be.  The  insanity  then 
remains  after  the  pyrexia  has  subsided.  Other  acute  disorders, 
complicating  the  puerperal  state,  which  have  been  observed  as  the 
antecedents  of  insanity,  are  rheumatic  fever,  scarlatina,  and 
mammary  abscess. 

Sir  .1.  Simpson  held  that  puerperal  insanity  was  frequently  the 
result  of  urajmia,  but  other  authorities  have  found  albuminuria 
to  be  very  rarely  present.  Savage,  however,  records  a case  in 
which  slight  albuminuria  was  present  only  during  the  period  of 
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excitement,  a condition  not  found  in  ordinary  acute  mania.  Sir  J. 
Simpson,  indeed,  stated  that  the  albumen  disappeared  from  the 
urine  within  a short  time  after  the  access  of  the  malady ; but,  in 
such  case,  the  insanity  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  uraemic. 
Insanity  has  occasionally  been  a sequel  of  eclampsia,  but  only  in 
rare  cases. 

Puerperal  insanity  may  occur  after  aii  abortion  as  well  as  after 
labour,  although  not  so  frequently.  Sometimes  it  recurs  in 
successive  pregnancies.  In  other  cases,  after  a first  attack  of 
puerperal  mania,  some  uterine  disorder,  or  an  ovarian  tumour,  may 
cause  a recurrence.  1 have  known  very  acute  mania,  resembling 
puerperal  mania,  and  followed  by  rapid  recoveiy,  to  be  the  sequel 
of  the  operation  for  the  incision  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

Clinical  course. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  form  taken  is  that 
of  mania  (in  57  out  of  73  cases,  according  to  Tuke).  This  is 
csj)ccially  the  case  when  the  outbreak  takes  place  within  a fortnight 
after  delivery,  'fhere  may  be  premonitory  signs  of  mental  dis- 
turbance. (Icnerally  there  is  sleeplessness  ; the  patient  may  take 
an  unreasonable  dislike  to  the  nurse,  or  alter  in  her  manner  to  her 
husband.  'I’he  maniacal  outlu’cak  may  be  sudden.  Generally  it  is 
marked  by  extreme  restlessness  of  motion  and  incoherent  voluble 
speech.  Tliroughout  the  incoherence  may  be  sometimes  traced  a 
])romincnt  delusion,  or  some  idea  which  had  previously  occupied 
the  patient’s  mind.  Hallucinations  of  vision  are  frequent.  The 
])atient  may  violently  resist  being  kept  in  bed,  may  tear  off  her 
clothes,  or  try  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  window.  She  is  often 
violent  towards  relations,  takes  a dislike  to  her  husband,  and  is 
a])t  to  try  to  destroy  the  child,  ’fhe  suicidal  tendency  is  also 
often  marked.  In  a few  cases  the  mania  comes  on  very  suddenly — 
within  a few  days  after  delivery — and  passes  ofl’  as  suddenly. 
Patients  in  this  state  may  destroy  their  children  or  injure  them- 
selves or  others,  and  the  explosion  may  suddenly  restore  the 
balance  of  reason.  The  condition  is  therefore  one  of  medico-legal 
importance. 

In  other  cases  the  onset  is  not  so  violent.  The  patient  at  first 
may  merely  be  incoherent,  may  refuse  food,  or  may  show  signs  of 
delusion  ; but,  in  all  cases  which  occur  within  the  first  fortnight 
after  delivery,  an  outbreak  of  violence  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  2)ulse  is  rapid  when  excitement  is  present,  but  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  generally  elevated,  unless  the  insanity  is  dependent  upon, 
or  associated  with,  some  other  cause  of  pyrexia,  such  as  seiffic 
disturbance.  The  tongue  is  usually  coated,  and  the  bowels  often 
constipated.  Evacuations  may  be  passed  involuntaril}',  or  without 
regard  for  decency.  There  may  be  filthy  habits,  such  as  eating 
excrement.  Food  is  often  refused.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  con- 
tains excess  of  urea,  urates  aud  phosphates,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  waste  of  tissues.  The  lochia  and  secretion  of  milk  are 
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generally  suppressed  or  diminished  at  the  outset  of  the  disease.. 
This  circumstauce  is  to  be  regarded,  as  a rule,  as  a consequence, 
and  not  a cause  of  the  insanity.  Sometimes,  however,  especially 
within  the  first  week,  it  may  indicate  a septic  disturbance,  which 
is  itself  exciting  the  insanity.  It  will  then  be  associated  with 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  incessant  restlessness  of  body  and 
mind,  sleeplessness,  and  difliculty  about  feeding  often  lead  to  great 
wasting,  and  increase  of  that  ancemia  which  is  usually  present  from 
the  first. 

An  erotic  tendency  is  rather  common,  and  women  may  use  in 
tlieir  ravings  obscene  and  profane  language  with  which  they  would 
hardly  have  been  thought  likely  to  be  acquainted.  Delusions 
of  a sexual  kind  may  be  prominent,  and  the  patient  may  falsely 
accuse  herself  of  unchastity.  Masturbation  is  pretty  frequent. 
'I'his  tendency  may  be  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease  is  an  affection  of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  apt 
to  persist  throughout  its  whole  course. 

I have  met  with  a case  in  which,  after  an  early  abortion,  and 
great  disappointment  in  consequence,  mania  took  the  form  of  intense 
paroxysms,  lasting  only  a few  minutes,  like  epileptic  attacks,  and 
recurring  several  times  in  the  day.  In  the  paroxysm,  the  patient 
fought  furiously  with  those  present,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
were  devils  can-ying  her  to  hell  to  prevent  her  having  a child.  It 
passed  away  quite  suddenly,  and  she  lay  exhausted,  but  quite 
rational.  The  only  suspicious  sign  in  the  interval  was,  that  she 
wished  to  be  left  alone  with  one  of  her  children  and  a knife,  in 
order  to  prove  that  she  was  quite  sane.  This  patient  had  to  be 
removed  to  an  asylum,  but  recovered  after  a few  weeks. 

Melancholia  is  more  common  in  cases  commencing  later  than  the 
first  fortnight  after  delivery,  and  the  onset  is  commonly  more 
gradual.  In  this  form  there  is  often  religious  despondency. 
Other  moral  causes,  such  as  grief,  ill-treatment,  or  poverty,  are 
also  more  frequently  operative  than  in  mania.  Sleeplessness  is 
even  more  mai-ked  than  in  mania.  The  suicidal  tendency  is  strong, 
even  when  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  delusions.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  guard  against  infanticide.  There  is  rarely  any  erotic 
tendency  oi-  evidence  of  masturbation.  The  patients  usually 
suffer  from  constipation,  and  arc  averse  from  taking  food,  either 
from  simple  want  of  apjjetite  or  from  delusions.  Patients  who 
show  maniacal  excitement  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  may 
afterwards  pass  into  melancholia  or  dementia. 

ProfjnosiH. — The  patient  rarely,  according  to  Savage,  dies  from 
simple  exhaustion,  as  sometimes  happens  with  other  forms  of  acute 
mania,  but  this  result  does  occasionally  follow.  The  chief  causes 
of  death  were  found  by  Savage  to  be  pyajinia  and  phthisis.  There 
were  7 deaths  in  78  cases  of  first  attacks  of  puerperal  mania 
recorded  by  him. 
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Probabl}’’  tlie  fatal  cases  are  often  not  removed  to  asylums.  Of 
four  cases,  occurring  in  23,591  deliveries  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital 
Lying-in  Charity,  all  proved  fatal ; but  this  is  an  unusual  result. 
One  died  from  septicaemia,  of  which  the  mania  was  a complication  ; 
one  from  pneumonia ; two  apparently  from  exhaustion.  In  one  of 
these  two  cases  there  was  albuminuria. 

If  the  patient  does  not  die,  cure  follows  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases.  It  may  still  be  hoped  for,  even  after  the  disease  has  per- 
sisted for  twelve  months.  Sometimes,  however,  the  patient  lapses 
into  permanent  melancholia  or  dementia.  Of  the  above  78  cases 
recorded  by  Savage,  13  patients  were  nncnred  at  the  end  of  from 
1 2 to  1 8 months.  The  most  frequent  duration  is  from  three  to  six 
months.  In  recurrent  attacks  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable,  and 
the  cure  generally  requires  longer  time.  In  melancholia,  the 
average  duration  is  somewhat  longer.  The  greatest  number  of 
recovei'ies  takes  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  month. 

The  insanity  of  lactation. — ’fhis  form  of  insanity  is  com- 
moner among  the  j)Oor  than  among  the  rich,  and  commences  in 
general  ])hysical  weakness  and  anmmia,  It  is  most  frequent  in 
nHiltipnne  who  have  been  weakened  by  numerous  or  quickly- 
repeated  pregnancies.  It  may  commence  at  any  time,  from  two 
months  up  to  eighteen  months  or  more  after  delivery.  In  a few 
cases,  the  outbreak  has  followed  almost  immediately  upon  weaning. 
'I’he  majority  of  patients  suffer  from  the  outset  from  melancholia, 
and,  even  of  those  who  are  excited  at  the  commencement,  almost 
all  become  melancholic  afterwards.  'I’he  proportion  of  recoveries 
and  the  duration  of  the  disease  are  similar  to  those  in  the  insanity 
of  the  piierporal  period. 

Prophylaxis, — Mari-iagc  should  be  discouraged  iti  women  who 
have  a strong  hereditaiy  disposition  to  insanity,  and  also,  in  most 
cases,  in  those  who  have  already  had  an  attack  of  insanity.  Such 
advice,  however,  will  generally  not  be  followed.  If  pregnancy 
occurs  in  such  women,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  main- 
tain the  health  by  nutritious  food  and  hygienic  management.  If  a 
patient  has  previously  suffered  from  the  insanity  of  pregnancy,  and 
has  premonitory  signs  of  mental  disturbance  in  a subsequent  preg- 
nancy, the  question  of  inducing  abortion  with  the  hope  of  averting 
insanity  may  arise.  In  general,  this  proceeding  is  as  likely  to 
precipitate  the  insanity  as  to  avei’t  it,  and  the  hope  of  benefit  is 
therefore  hardly  enough  to  justifiy  the  sacrifice  of  the  child. 

Treatment. — As  the  disease  so  generally  terminates  in  recovery, 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid  sending  the  patient  to  an  asylum,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  consequent  stigma,  provided  that  she  is  in  a 
position  to  secure  the  services  of  skilled  attendants.  Since  she 
must  be  constantly  watched,  day  and  night,  two  attendants  at  least 
are  necessary.  In  cases  of  violent  mania,  four  may  be  required. 
With  patients  who  are  not  wealthy,  therefore,  removal  generally 
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becomes  necessary,  nnlcss  the  attack  is  mild,  and  of  brief  dni'ation. 
If  removal  is  likely  to  be  necessary,  it  is  well  that  it  should  take 
place  early,  since  change  of  scene  and  complete  separation  from 
relations  often  have  a beneficial  effect.  In  the  insanity  of 
pregnancy,  the  consideration  that  the  duration  is  likely  to  be 
longer  than  in  the  other  forms  may  be  an  element  in  the  decision. 

The  most  important  point  in  treatment  is  to  maintain  nutrition. 
If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  induced  by  coaxing  to  take  an 
ample  amount  of  solid  food.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  liquids  must 
be  given.  Forcible  administration  of  food  may  be  necessary  in 
melancholia,  and  sometimes  in  mania.  The  best  plan  is  to  pass 
through  a nostril  a long  thin  oesophageal  tube  surmounted  by  a 
funnel,  the  patient  being  placed  on  her  back.  Gniel,  or  milk 
thickened  with  some  farinaceous  food,  or  eggs  beaten  up  with  milk, 
may  be  poured  down. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  often  useful  in  the  early  stages  of 
excitement.  Opiates  must  be  used  with  caution,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  attempt  to  procure  sleep  if  there  are  successive  restless  nights. 
Chloral  with  bromide  of  potassium  may  he  tried,  or  a hypodermie 
injection  of  morphia  may  be  given.  If  the  morphia  does  not 
succeed,  it  should  not  be  pushed  to  large  doses.  It  should  be  given 
only  at  bedtime,  and  should  not  be  long  continued.  In  melan- 
cholia, opiates  often  act  better  than  in  mania.  Stimulants  in 
moderation,  given  in  the  evening,  often  aid  sleep,  and  diminish  the 
necessity  for  opiates. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  not  see  her  husband, 
children,  and  relatives,  especially  if  she  has  shown  any  dislike  to 
them.  In  the  later  stages,  change  of  air  and  scene  often  proves 
beneficial.  In  the  convalescent  stage,  Savage  considers  that  a 
return  to  cohabitation  is  beneficial,  bi;t  pi’egnancy  should  he 
avoided  for  a considerable  time. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST. 

Galactorrhcea. — Some  excess  in  the  quantity  of  normal  milk 
at  tlie  commencement  of  lactation  is  not  uncommon.  The  excess 
then  generally  escapes  spontaneously.  An  equilibrium  is  usually 
soon  attained  tlirongh  the  increased  appetite  of  the  infant ; and 
the  only  treatment  necessary  is  to  limit  somewhat  the  amount  of 
li(]uid  taken  and  keep  the  bowels  acting  rather  freely  by  means 
of  salines. 

M'lie  term  “ galactorrhoca  ” is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  not  only  a persistent  excess  of  milk,  but  the  milk  itself  is 
thin  and  deficient  in  solids.  This  is  generally  a sign  that  the 
woman  is  in  a debilitated  condition,  and  unfit  for  suckling. 
Continual  escape  of  such  a thin  secretion  has  been  observed,  not 
only  in  nursing  women,  but  sometimes  in  those  who  have  weaned, 
or  have  not  snekled,  or  even  during  pregnancy. 

Jiemlts. — Tlie  strength  is  soon  reduced  by  the  drain  upon  the 
system.  Tliere  is  generally  loss  of  flesh.  Shortness  of  breath  and 
other  signs  of  amcmia  (piickly  appear.  Some  impairment  of  sight 
is  common.  IMithisis  may  supervene,  and  lead  to  a fatal  result. 
'I'lie  infant  also  does  not  tlirive  upon  the  poor  milk.  Sometimes 
menstruation  returns  in  conjunction  with  the  galactorrhcoa,  and 
may  be  excessive  in  quantity.  The  exhausting  effect  is  then 
increased. 

Treatment. — The  child  should  be  weaned,  both  for  its  own  sake 
and  the  mother’s,  ff  the  flow  of  milk  still  persists  after  suckling 
has  been  discontinued,  gentle  continuous  pressure  should  be  made 
upon  the  breasts.  This  may  be  carried  out  in  the  manner 
described  at  p.  305.  At  the  same  time  glycerine  of  belladonna* 
may  be  applied  to  the  breasts,  or  belladonna  or  atropia  may  be 
given  internally.  If  these  means  do  not  readily  succeed,  a few  full 
doses  (gr.  x. — xx.)  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given.  To 
recruit  the  strength,  tonics,  especially  iron  and  quinine,  and  change 
of  air  are  desirable. 

Deficient  secretion  of  milk. — In  the  absence  of  any  febrile 
disturbance,  a deficient  secretion  of  milk  generally  depends  upon 
some  constitutional  state  not  to  be  remedied  by  drugs.  So  long  as 
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there  is  hope  that  the  mother  will  be  able  to  suckle,  even  partially, 
the  child  should  still  be  put  to  tlie  breast,  but  at  longer  intervals 
than  usual.  If  unsatisfied,  it  should  be  fed  artificially  immediately 
afterwards.  The  mother’s  diet  should  contain  a good  proportion 
of  liquid,  especially  of  milk  or  gruel  made  with  milk,  and  should 
be  as  ample  and  nutritious  as  possible.  Among  other  articles  of 
diet  which  have  been  especially  recommended  are  fish,  especially 
oysters,  leguminous  foods,  such  as  peas,  beans  or  lentils,  the  latter 
especially  in  the  form  of  revalenta  arabica,  and  stout  in 
moderation.  Pilocai’pin  in  small  doses  is  sometimes  of  service. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  development  of  breasts  and  secretion 
of  milk  does  not  depend,  or  does  not  depend  solely,  upon  an 
influence  transmitted  through  the  nerves  but  rather  upon  an 
internal  secretion.  For  the  mammary  gland  of  a young  rabbit 
has  been  transplanted  to  its  ear.  Later  on,  after  parturition,  the 
gland  secreted  milk  five  months  after  the  operation.’*  On  the 
theory  that  this  internal  secretion  is  derived  from  the  ovary,  is 
utilised  during  pregnancy  in  the  foetal  circulation,  and  after 
parturition  has  a more  complete  effect  upon  the  breasts,  adminis- 
tration of  ovarian  extract,  or,  still  better,  of  extract  of  corpus  luteum, 
appears  to  be  indicated  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  deficient. 

Depressed  nipples. — Flat  or  depressed  nipples  may  be  due 
to  some  extent  to  defective  development,  but  are  generally  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  stays.  The  child,  not  being  able  to  suck 
readily,  may  eventually  refuse  the  breast  altogether,  or  may  cause 
much  pain,  or  produce  excoriations  or  fissures  by  its  efforts. 

Treatment. — In  this  condition  good  may  often  be  effected  by 
drawing  out  the  nipples  by  means  of  a breast-glass  attached  to  an 
india-rubber  tube  and  mouth-piece,  and  having  a reservoir  into 
which  the  milk  falls.  If,  even  after  this,  the  infant  is  still  unable 
to  suck  in  the  natural  way,  it  may  be  able  to  suck  through  a glass 
nipple-shield  to  which  is  attached  an  india-rubber  nipple,  like  that 
of  a feeding-bottle. 

Excoriations  and  fissures  of  the  nipples. — Excoriations 
and  fissures  are  most  common  in  priraipara),  in  whom  the  skin  is 
generally  more  tender.  They  are  also  more  liable  to  occur  when 
the  nipples  are  depressed,  or  when  there  is  a deficiency  of  milk,  so 
that  the  infant  has  to  make  unusual  efforts  in  sucking.  ’I’hey  are 
promoted  by  any  want  of  cleanliness  or  want  of  care  in  drying  the 
nipples  either  in  pregnancy  or  lactation. 

Excoriations  are  generally  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  nipple. 
They  may  commence  by  elevation  of  the  macerated  epithelium  in 
a small  vesicle.  If  an  excoriation  is  continuously  irritated  it  may 
proceed  to  iilceration,  and  cause  actual  loss  of  substance  of  the 
nipple.  Fissures  are  generally  transverse,  at  the  base  of  the 
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nipple.  Both  excoriations  and  fissures  may  bleed.  The  child 
then  swallows  the  blood  with  the  milk,  and  may  vomit  it  again 
afterwards.  It  will  also  be  passed  per  rectum,  and  thus  constitute 
one  of  the  forms  of  meloena  in  the  infant. 

Both  excoriations  and  fissures  are  apt  to  cause  great  agony  in 
suckling,  and  make  the  mother  dread  the  application  of  the  child 
to  the  breast.  Even  a very  minute  fissure  may  cause  this  intense 
suffering ; and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  make  a very  careful 
examination  wlienover  pain  in  suckling  is  complained  of.  These 
conditions  of  the  nipple  are  among  the  most  important  causes  of 
inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  breast. 

Propln/la.rin. — During  ])regnancy  the  nipples  should  be  washed 
fro(|uentl3’,  and  the  epithelium  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, so  as  to  leave  tender  spots  on  its  detachment.  In  primipara3, 
especially  if  the  nipples  are  tender,  it  is  desirable  to  harden  the 
skin  before  delivery  by  washing  with  spirit  or  a solution  of  tannin. 

I )uring  lactation,  the  nipjfles  should  be  carefully  washed  and  dried 
after  each  time  of  suckling. 

Trentmenl. — 'I’ho  lotion  recommended  by  Playfair,  consisting  of 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphurous  acid,  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine  of 
tannin,  and  an  ounce  of  water,  often  does  great  good.  The  fissures 
or  excoriations  may  also  be  touched  once  a day  with  a solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  x.  ad  Bi.).  Some  recommend  touching  with 
the  s(jlid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Eordyce  Barker  recommends 
the  a|)plication  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  It  is 
rre(|ucntly  found  that  less  ])ain  is  produced  if  the  child  sucks 
through  a glass  nipple-shield,  fl’his  plan  does  not,  however, 
answer  so  well  for  fissures  at  the  base  as  for  excoriations  at  the 
apex  of  the  nipple.  If  the  fissures  or  excoriations  do  not  other- 
wise heal,  suckling  with  the  affected  breast  should  be  discontinued 
for  a day  or  two.  This  will  generally  allow  them  to  heal  without 
putting  an  end  to  lactation  altogether. 

Mastitis  : — Mammary  abscess. — At  the  time  when  the 
secretion  of  the  milk  commences  it  is  common,  especially  in 
primipane,  for  the  breasts  to  become  unequally  swollen,  knotty, 
and  painful.  This  condition  arises  from  obstructions  in  the  lacteal 
ducts,  pi’cventing  a free  outflow  of  the  seci’etion.  When  the  child 
has  been  lost,  and  the  breasts  are  therefore  not  relieved  by  its 
sucking,  the  glands  may  be  more  uniformly  affected  in  a similar 
way.  In  either  case,  the  condition  may  amount  to  actual  inflam- 
mation. There  may  be  elevation  of  temperature  and  jiulse,  as 
well  as  local  pain,  swelling  and  tenderness,  and  sometimes  even 
rigors  occur.  Thickened  lymphatics  may  be  traced,  running  to 
the  axilla,  and  the  axillary  glands  may  become  swollen.  It  is 
very  rare,  however,  for  this  form  of  inllammation,  without  other 
cause,  to  go  on  to  the  formation  of  abscess,  and  it  almost  always 
ends  in  resolution. 
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Abscess  ill  the  breast,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to 
excoriation  or  fissure  of  the  nipples.  Probably  in  most  cases  the 
lacteal  ducts  become  affected,  in  consequence,  by  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation, and  at  the  same  time  obstructed,  microbes  of  suppuration 
having  found  an  entrance  from  without.  The  inflammation 
extends  backward  along  the  ducts  to  the  lobules  of  the  gland  ; 
thus  a portion  only  of  the  gland  is  affected  as  a rule.  Small 
collections  of  pus  are  formed  at  first ; these  unite  and  form  a 
larger  abscess- cavity.  Not  unfrequently,  after  the  opening  of  a 
first  abscess,  one  or  more  subsequent  abscesses  are  formed  in  other 
lobules,  different  foci  of  inflammation  having  suppurated  in 
succession.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammation  may  extend  from 
the  nipple,  not  along  the  lacteal  ducts,  but  through  the  cellular 
tissue,  chiefly  by  the  lymphatics. 

Abscess  of  the  breast,  in  accordance  with  the  view  given  above 
as  to  its  causation,  rarely  appears  within  the  first  few  days  after 
delivery.  More  frequently  it  occurs  about  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  and  sometimes  even  at  a later  period.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
anaemic  and  debilitated  women.  Those  cases  which  do  not 
commence  within  the  first  two  months  after  delivery  are  observed 
chiefly  in  women  who  are  weakened  by  prolonged  lactation ; as 
for  instance,  when  suckling  is  prolonged  for  eighteen  months  or 
more — a not  uncommon  case  among  the  lower  classes.  Sometimes 
an  abscess  lias  followed  sudden  cessation  of  suckling,  when  the 
glands  are  in  full  activity.  Occasionally  it  has  been  observed  in 
pregnancy,  or  in  women  not  suckling  their  children.  In  rare 
cases,  a blow  or  other  injury  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of 
the  inflammation.  In  still  more  rare  cases,  abscess,  or  even 
sloughing,  of  the  breast,  forms  a part  of  a general  septic  infection, 
and  occurs  shortly  after  delivery.  Micrococci  may  generally  be 
found  in  the  pus  of  a mammary  abscess.  These  probably  gain 
access,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  lacteal  ducts. 

The  most  common  form  of  inflammation  leading  to  abscess  is 
what  is  called  “ parenchymatous  mastitis.”  in  which  the  glandular 
substance  and  areolar  tissue  of  a portion  of  the  mamma  arc 
involved  in  inflammation  together.  The  lacteal  ducts  belonging 
to  the  affected  acini  become  obstructed.  Sometimes,  as  the 
absce.ss  enlarges,  it  may  burst  into  a large  lacteal  duct.  The  pus 
may  then  be  discharged  from  the  nipple  with  tlie  milk  ; or,  if  the 
abscess  also  opens  externally,  a lacteal  fistula  may  remain  at  the 
point  of  opening,  througli  whicli  the  milk  escapes,  and  which 
sometimes  is  found  difficult  to  close. 

Symptoms  and  emorse. — The  inflammation  begins  with  acute  pain 
and  pretty  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  There  is  considerable 
elevation  of  pulse  and  temperature,  general  malaise,  and  usually 
rigors  at  the  commencement  of  sujtpuration.  The  temperature 
often  sidjsides  somewhat  after  a few  days,  but  pain  usually 
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continiies  until  the  pus  has  escaped.  A hard  and  very  tender 
swelling  is  found  at  the  site  of  inflammation . 

As  the  case  progresses,  the  skin  becomes  reddened,  and 
eventually  glazed  and  oedematous,  and  fluctuation  becomes 
manifest  as  the  pus  approaches  the  surface.  If  the  abscess  is  left 
to  nature,  it  often  bursts  by  a small  opening ; the  pus  does  not 
escape  freely,  and  the  different  foci  of  suppuration  communicate 
also  by  narrow  openings.  A large  part  of  the  mamma  may  thus 
be  undermined.  Openings  may  also  take  place  at  several  points, 
and  the  breast  may  thus  become  riddled  with  fistulous  tracts.  In 
such  cases  suppuration  may  continue  for  months,  and  'the  sti’ength 
be  greatly  reduced.  When  the  patient  is  exposed  to  insanitary 
conditions,  sloughing  of  undermined  tissue  may  take  place,  and 
hmmorrhago  may  occur  from  vessels  laid  open. 

Supra- mammary  abscesx. — Sometimes  the  inflammation  affects, 
not  tlie  gland-tissue  itself,  but  the  areolar  tissue  over  it.  The 
starting-point  is  the  nipple,  or  some  of  the  small  glands  surround- 
ing it,  and  either  the  areola  only  may  be  involved,  or  the  cellular 
tissue  over  a wider  surface.  A superficial  abscess,  generally  of  no 
groat  size,  is  thus  formed. 

Sub-viammary  abscess. — In  other  cases,  the  site  of  abscess  forma- 
tion is  the  layer  of  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  breast.  Inflammation 
generally  spreads  to  this  from  tlie  deeper  portion  of  the  gland 
itself.  The  abscess  is  then  usually  extensive.  The  whole  mamma 
becomes  prominent : tliero  is  deep-seated  pain  and  tenderness, 
but  not  so  much  superficial  tenderness ; pain  on  movement 
of  the  arm  is  greater  than  in  ordinary  mammary  abscess.  The 
abscess  generally  opens  at  the  border  of  the  gland,  toward  the 
outer  and  lower  part,  often  in  several  places.  This  variety  is  the 
rarest  of  all. 

Treatment. — If  there  are  signs  of  inflammation  on  the  first 
establisliment  of  the  secretion  of  milk,  saline  laxatives,  such  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  arc  to  be  given.  If  the  child  is  to  be 
suckled,  gentle  frictions  with  oil  in  the  direction  of  the  nipple 
are  to  be  employed.  If  the  child  is  feeble  in  sucking,  a little 
milk  may  be  drawn  now  and  then  with  a breast-glass,  with  a view 
to  clearing  the  ducts.  If,  however,  the  child  is  dead,  it  is  better 
to  treat  with  belladonna  or  ati’opia,  and  apply  gentle  pressure  in 
the  mode  already  described  (see  p.  305). 

When  abscess  is  threatened,  the  first  essential  is  to  take  away 
the  child  from  the  breast — at  any  rate,  from  the  side  affected.  If 
necessary,  some  milk  may  be  squeezed  from  the  affected  side  by 
gentle  pressure,  or  a little  may  be  drawn  off  by  the  breast-glass. 
Saline  aperients  should  be  given,  and  opiates  for  the  relief  of  pain. 
Poultices  give  much  relief,  but  they  are  undesirable  so  long  as 
there  is  a hoj^e  of  avoiding  suppuration,  and  also  after  tlie  abscess 
has  been  opened.  In  the  latter  case  they  cause  maceration  of 
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the  skin  and  prolong  the  suppuration.  Strict  rest  should  be  main- 
tained. The  patient  should  l)e  kept  in  bed,  and  the  arm  kept 
to  tlie  side,  tlciitle  uniform  jJressurc  is  also  useful.  This  may  be 
apjdied  by  carefully  strapping  the  breast,  the  strapping  not  being 
warmed  at  the  fire  but  dipped  in  hot  water,  so  that  it  may 
become  more  pliable,  and  ada})t  itself  more  completely  to  the 
shape  of  the  breast.  At  this  stage  it  is  better  to  use  cold  than 
heat.  Dry  cold  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a bag  of  ice,  or  a 
Leiter’s  temperature  regulator,  through  which  a stream  of  ice-cold 
water  is  kept  running. 

The  stage  at  which  poultices  are  useful  is  when  it  is  clear  that 
suppuration  has  commenced,  or  is  inevitable,  but  the  pus  is  not 
yet  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  evacuated.  As  soon  as  it  is 
obvious  at  what  spot  the  abscess  is  commencing  to  point  it  should 
be  opened.  In  general  it  is  well  to  wait  until  this  is  evident  to 
the  eye ; but  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  an  unusually  deep 
abscess  and  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  explore  with  an  aspirator-needle. 

The  abscess  should  be  opened  with  antiseptic  precautions,  and 
an  aumsthetic  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  line  of  incision 
should  radiate  from  the  nipple,  so  as  not  to  divide  the  lacteal 
ducts.  The  incision  should  be  fairly  deep  and  wide,  and  all  the 
pus,  with  any  loose  shreds  of  tissue,  shoidd  be  squeezed  out  by 
gentle  pressure.  A drainage  tube  may  tlien  be  introduced,  and 
cut  off  level  with  the  skin,  the  end  being  secured  by  threads 
which  pass  tlirough  it,  and  lie  upon  the  skin  beneath  the 
antiseptic  dressings.  The  incision  is  covered  with  antiseptic 
gauze  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  is  kept  in  place  by  a gauze 
bandage,  by  which  gentle  pressure  is  made  upon  the  breast.  The 
dressings  need  not  be  changed  more  than  once  in  two  or  three 
days,  unless  any  discharge  makes  its  appearance  through  the 
gauze. 

A superficial  supra-mammary  abscess  is  easily  opened  by  a free 
incision  radiating  from  the  nipple.  It  is  better  not  to  include 
the  areola  in  the  incision,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  lest  the  nipple 
be  drawn  aside  by  a cicatrix.  A sulj-mammary  abscess  should 
be  opened,  if  possible,  toward  the  outer  and  lower  part.  An 
exploring-needle  may  be  required,  to  make  sure  of  the  locality 
of  the  pus. 

Tonic  treatment,  especially  quinine  and  iron,  will  bo  called  for, 
and  the  strength  should  bo  supported  by  nutritious  diet.  In 
general  it  is  better  to  wean  the  infivnt  altogether. 

If  the  abscess  has  been  neglected  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
suppuration  is  prolonged,  and  fistulous  openings  remain,  the 
openings  may  be  enlarged,  the  finger  passed  in  to  break  down 
partitions  in  tlie  abscess  cavity,  and  drainage  tubes  introduced. 
The  cavity  may  be  washed  out  at  intervals  with  a solution  of 
«•  3 M 
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iodine  (Tr.  iodi.  3ii.  ad  aq.  0 i.),  or  cliinosol  (1  in  2,000).  Closure 
of  the  sinuses  is  promoted  by  well  adjusted  pressure. 

Galactocele. — In  very  rare  cases  a collection  of  milk  is  formed 
through  obstruction  of  one  of  the  lacteal  ducts.  After  a time  the 
milk  generally  becomes  thick  and  cheesy,  through  absorption  of 
the  watery  portion,  or  it  may  separate  itself  into  a thin  and  a 
thicker  part.  The  swelling  is  generally  only  of  moderate  size, 
but  has  been  known  to  attain  enormous  dimensions.  The  skin 
may  give  way  eventually,  or  the  cyst-wall  may  give  way,  and  the 
milk  become  extravasatcd  in  the  breast. 

Treatment. — I’lie  swelling  should  be  incised,  and  the  further 
secretion  of  milk  stopped  by  weaning  the  infant. 
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Abdomen,  enlargement  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 131 ; discoloration  of,  in 
pregnancy,  128 ; in  puerperal 
state,  293 ; palpation  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 131,  207,  222  ; pendulous, 
373 ; stripes  upon,  in  pregnancy, 
293  ; tumours,  diagnosis  of,  from 
pregnancy,  145 

Abdominal  fcetation,  primary,  324  ; 
secondary,  324 

— hysterectomy  in  puerperal 

septicaemia,  861 

— palpation,  207,  222 

Abnormal  pregnancy,  313 

Abnormalities  of  uterus  in  preg- 
nancy, 372 

Abortion,  430;  causation.  431; 
symptoms  and  course,  434  ; dia- 
gnosis, 436  ; prognosis,  438 ; treat- 
ment, 438  ; incomplete  treatment 
of,  446 

Abortion,  artificial,  induction  of, 
636  ; in  vomiting  of  pregnancy, 
346 ; in  chorea,  349 ; in  albu- 
minuria, 356  ; in  cancer  of  cervix 
uteri  and  pelvis,  505,  in  con- 
tracted pelvis,  596  ; missed,  396  ; 
operation  for,  637 

Abscess,  mammary,  894 ; in  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  842 ; in  pelvic 
cellulitis,  845  ; in  phlegmasia 
dolens,  868 ; in  puerperal  pysemia, 
864 

Acardiac  acephalic  monster,  277, 
537 

Accidental  complications  of  preg- 
nancy, 418 

— hemorrhage,  467 ; plugging 

vagina  in  cases  of,  471 ; 
treatment,  470 

Accidents  during  and  after  labour, 
758 

Achondroplasia,  413;  effects  on 
I)elvis,  566 

Adaptation  of  feetus  to  uterus,  109 


After-coming  head,  extraction  of, 
272  ; in  contracted  pelvis,  589  ; 
application  of  forceps  to,  692 ; 
perforation  of,  732 
After-pains,  291 ; treatment  of,  301 
Agalactia,  305,  840,  892 
Ague,  in  pregnancy,  425 
Air,  entry  of,  into  circulation,  875 
Albuminuria,  in  pregnancy,  351 ; 
treatment,  356 ; in  eclampsia, 
361 ; in  accidental  hsemorrhage, 
467 ; in  connection  with  puerperal 
insanity,  887 

AUantois,  formation  of,  72 ; function 
of,  73 

Amnion,  formation  of,  65 ; structure, 
71 ; dropsy  of,  405 
Amniotic  fluid.  (See  Liquor  amnii.) 
Amputation,  intra-uterine,  of  limbs, 
409 

Ansemia,  in  pregnancy,  348 
Anesthesia,  in  normal  labour,  239  ; 

in  version,  698 
Anasarca.  (See  CEdema.) 

Anatomy  of  ovaries,  32  ; of  pelvis,  1 ; 

of  placenta,  77  ; of  foetal  head,  99 
Anencephalic  monster,  538 
AnencephaluS,  410 
Anodynes  in  the  first  stage  of 
labour,  239.  (See  Narcotics.) 
Anteflexion  and  anteversion  of 
gravid  uterus,  372 
Antiseptic  precautions  in  labour, 
219  ; in  lying-in  hospitals,  853 
Antistreptococcic  scrum,  858 
Anus,  laceration  of  sphincter  of, 
770 

Apoplexy  of  new-born  infant,  795 
Area  germinativa,  63 
— pellucida,  63 

Areola,  mammary,  in  prognanev, 
124 

Arm,  dorsal  displacement  of,  532 ; 
liberation  of,  in  pelvic  presenta- 
tions, 589,  646 ; presentation  of, 
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522,  531 ; presentation  of,  with 
head,  531 

Articulations,  pelvic,  9 ; inflamma- 
tion of,  838,  843 ; rupture  of 
pelvic,  in  labour,  775  ; relaxation 
of  pelvic,  in  pregnancy,  11 
Artificial  human  milk,  310 

— feeding  of  infant,  307 

— respiration,  in  asphyxia 

neonatorum,  790 
Ascites,  foetal,  542 
Asphyxia  neonatorum,  787  ; treat- 
ment, 790 

— of  fcetus,  indications  of,  in 

pelvic  presentation,  270, 
GIO 

Atresia  of  cervix,  501 ; of  vagina 
and  vulva,  502 

Auscultation,  in  pregnancy,  140 — 
144  ; in  twin  pregnancy,  279 
Autogenetic  septiciemia,  819 
Auxiliary  forces  in  labour,  180 ; 

incllicicncy  of,  481 
Aveling’s  forceps,  G57  ; repositor  for 
inversion  of  uterus,  785 
Axes  of  pelvis,  17,  19 
Axis,  deviation  of  uterine,  in  labour, 
481 


Bacticrta  in  puerperal  fever,  810, 
820,  833 

Ballottcmcnt,  137 
Bandl,  ring  of,  119  n.,  478 
Barnes’  dilator,  494 
Basilyst,  Simpson’s,  725 
Battledore  placenta,  387 
Bed-ridden  pelvis,  G18 
Bimanual  examination,  in  early 
pregnancy,  131 
— version,  G9G 

Binder,  application  of  abdominal, 
237 

Biparietal  obliquity  of  fcetal  head, 
199,  5G9 

Bipolar  version,  G97  ; in  shoulder 
presentation,  704 

Bladder,  calculus  in,  obstructing 
labour,  513  ; distension  of, 
obstructing  labour,  513  ; disten- 
sion of  fcetal,  543 

Blastodermic  membrane,  55 ; clea- 
vage of,  G7 

Blood,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy, 
12G ; transfusion  of,  810 
Blunt  hook,  in  breech  presentation, 
G44 

Bossi’s  uterine  dilator,  498 


Bougie,  use  of  flexible,  in  induction 
' of  labour,  G28 
! Brain,  embolism  of,  875 
I Braxton  Hicks’  ccphalotribe,  721 
Breasts,  areola  of,  124 ; care  of,  in 
puei’peral  state,  304  ; changes  of, 
in  pregnancy,  123 ; diseases  of, 
892  ; abscess  of,  894 
Breech  presentations.  (See  Pelvic 
presentations.) 

Bregma,  101 
Brim  of  pelvis,  4 
Bronchocelo,  in  pregnancy,  423 
Brow  presentations,  244,  255 ; treat- 
ment of,  258 ; use  of  vectis  in, 
G53 

Budin’s  catheter,  449,  854 


Cadaveric  poison,  in  causation  of 
puerperal  sopticremia,  815,  831 
Cicsarian  section,  734  ; in  accidental 
liojmorrhage,  473 ; in  cancer  of 
cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  507  ; in 
contracted  pelvis,  592 ; doscriptioir 
of  operation,  737  ; uterine  sutures 
in,  740;  ansesthetics  in,  737 ; post- 
mortem operation,  74G  ; Porro’s 
operation,  74G ; Siinger’s  opera- 
tion, 735 ; vaginal,  751 
Calcareous  degeneration  of  foetus, 
329 

Calculus,  vesical,  obstructing  labour, 
513 

Canalised  fibrin,  77 
Cancer  of  cervix  uteri  and  pelvis, 
504 ; treatment,  505 
Caput  succedanoum,  in  cranial 
presentation,  172,  205 ; in  face 
presentation,  253;  diagnosis  of, 
from  cej)halh£ematoma,  794 
Carcinoma.  (See  Cancer.) 

Cardiac  diseases  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 418 

Carneous  mole,  393 ; treatment,  397 
(see  41G) 

Carunculaj  myrtiformes,  147 
Caul,  170,  545 

Cellulitis,  pelvic.  (See  Pelvic  cellu- 
litis.) 

Centres,  motor,  for  uterine  con- 
traction, 157 
Cephalliffiinatoma,  793 
Cephalic  version,  G94 
Cephalotomy,  722 
Cephalotribo,  720 

Cervix  uteri,  apparent  shortening 
of,  in  pregnancy,  120 
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Cervix,  artificial  dilatation  of,  in 
labour,  493 ; for  induction 
of  abortion,  637  ; for  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour, 
630;  in  vomiting  of  preg- 
nancy, 346 

— atresia  of,  501  ; cancer  of, 
504  ; changes  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 118,  136 ; dilatation 
of,  165,  170 ; erosion  of,  in 
pregnancy,  344  ; ganglion 
of,  159 ; incision  of,  501, 
507 ; in  placenta  jjreevia, 
453 ; in  puerperal  state, 
289;  laceration  of,  758, 
766 ; mode  of  expansion 
of,  in  labour,  170 ; rigidity 
of,  491 

Chamberlen’s  forceps,  653 
Champetier  de  Ribes'  dilator,  495, 632 
Child,  new-born.  (See  Infant.) 
Cholera  in  pregnancy,  429 
Chondrodystrophia  fcetaUs,  413,  566 
Chondrodystrophic  pelvis,  566 
Chorea,  in  pregnancy,  349 
Chorion,  formation  of,  74 ; hyda- 
tidiform  degeneration  of,  398 ; 
diseases  of,  as  a cause  of  abortion. 
(See  Placenta.) 
Chorionepithelioma,  878 
Cicatrices  obstructing  labour,  502 
Circulation,  changes  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 126  (see  418)  ; of  foetus, 
95  ; change  of  foetal,  at  birth,  96 
Cleavage  of  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, 67 

Coccyx,  2 ; mobility  of,  11,  16,  19 
Coiling  of  funis,  408  ; as  a cause  of 
obstruction  to  labour,  546 
Collapse  after  labour,  878 
Colostrum,  292 
Colpeury liter,  634 
Compound  presentations,  531,  532 
Conception,  49  ; in  multiple  preg- 
nancy, 274 

Conjugate  diameter  of  jielvic  brim, 
13,  554;  diagonal,  554 
Constipation,  in  pregnancy,  845 
Contracted  pelves.  (See  Pelvis.) 
Contraction,  pelvic,  effects  of,  upon 
pregnancy,  577  ; upon  labour,  577 
Contraction,  uterine,  158,  160 ; in 
pregnancy,  135  ; nerve  centre  for, 
1.59  ; nervous  mechanism  of,  158  ; 
hour-glass,  of  uterus,  799  ; irregu- 
lar, of  uterus,  480 
Convulsions,  puerperal.  (Sec  Puer- 
peral eclampsia.) 


Cord,  umbilical.  (See  Funis.) 

; Corpus  luteum,  45 
Cramps  in  labour,  163 
I Cranial  presentations,  183 
I Cranioclasm,  729 
Craniotomy,  indications  for,  716 ; 
description  of  operation,  718 ; 
methods  of  extraction,  720  ; with 
after-coming  head,  732 
Craniotomy  forceps,  725 
Crude's  method  of  expressing  pla- 
centa, 2.34 
Crochet,  731 

Crowning,  stage  of,  in  labour,  176 
Crural  phlebitis.  (See  Phlegmasia 
dolens. ) 

Curette,  use  of,  in  abortion,  448 
Cysts,  in  vesicular  mole,  398  ; ova- 
rian. (See  Ovarian  tumours.) 


Death,  apparent,  of  new-born  child, 
787 ; foetal,  diagnosis  of,  146; 
foetal,  causing  abortion,  432  ; 
intra-uterine,  of  foetus,  413 ; 
sudden,  during  or  after  delivery, 
869,  878 

Decapitation,  after  failure  of  ver- 
sion, 528  ; mode  of  performing, 
529  ; for  locked  twins,  534 

Decidua,  development  of,  55  ; 
diseases  of,  386 ; fatty  degenera- 
tion of,  391 ; disease  of,  as  a 
cause  of  abortion,  434 

Decidual  endometritis,  386 

Deciduoma  malignuin,  402,  878 ; 
diagnosis,  883  ; treatment,  883 

Deformities,  pelvic.  (See  Pelvis.) 

Degeneration,  of  foetus,  327 ; cal- 
careous, of  foetus,  329  ; of  pla- 
centa, 393 ; hydatidiform,  of 
chorino,  398 

Delivery,  care  of  patient  after,  301  ; 
mode  of  calculating  date  of,  151  ; 
state  of  patient  after,  301  ; signs 
of  recent,  294 

Development,  early,  of  ovum,  53 ; 
of  amnion,  65 ; of  allantois,  72 ; 
of  pelvis,  21 

Diabetes,  in  pregnancy,  422 

Diagonal  conjugate  diameter  of 
pelvis,  554 

Diameters,  of  normal  pelvis,  13  ; of 
foetal  head,  102 

Diarrhoea,  in  pregnancy,  347 ; in 
puerperal  scpticuBinia,  840 

Diet,  in  pregnancy,  154 ; in  puer- 
peral state,  .301,  857 
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Digestion,  disorders  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 347 

Digital  examination  in  labour,  207, 
222 

Dilatation,  manual,  of  cervix,  497 
Dilators,  hydrostatic,  464,  494 ; 

Barnes’s,  494 ; Champetier  do 
Ribcs’,  495,  632;  Bossi’s,  498; 
Frommcr’s,  499;  in  eclampsia,  i 
368  ; in  placenta  proevia,  464  ; in 
rigidity  of  cervix,  494  ; for  indue-  \ 
tion  of  premature  labour,  630 
Diphtheria,  relation  of,  to  puerperal  ; 

fever,  829  j 

Diphtheritic  deposits  in  puerperal  j 
septicfcmia,  833  i 

J iisoRsosof  pregnancy,  343 ; zymotic,  * 
accidentally  complicating  preg- 
nancy, 426  ; zymotic  relation  of, 
to  puerperal  fever,  828 
Disinfecting  clothes  in  cases  of 
puerperal  fever,  852 
Dislocations,  so-called  congenital, 
411,  .575  (.see  649) 

Displacements  of  uterus,  in  preg- 
nancy, 372;  as  a cause  of  pro- 
tracted lal)our,  481 ; as  a cause  of 
rupture  of  uterus  or  vagina,  758  ; 
in  puerperal  state,  813 
Double  uterus,  283 
Douche.  (Sec  Injections.) 

Drainage  lube,  in  mammary  abscess, 
897  ; in  pelvic  abscess,  8(>4 
Dropsy  of  amnion,  405;  general. 
(Sec  (Edema.) 

Ductus  arteriosus,  95  ; veno.sus,  95 
Duration  of  pregnancy,  149 


Eclampsia.  (See  Puerperal  eclamp- 
sia.) 

Ecraseur,  use  of  in  craniotomy,  731 
Ectopia  of  viscetra,  408,  538 
Elbow,  diagnosis  of,  from  knee,  521 
Electricity  in  asphyxia  neonatorum, 
796 ; in  extra-uterine  foetation, 
337  ; for  induction  of  labour,  633 ; 
in  protracted  labour,  485 
Elytrotomy,  in  extra-uterine  feeta- 
tion,  341 

Embolism  of  pulmonary  arteries, 
869  ; of  systemic  arteries,  874  I 
Embryo,  development  of,  91 ; circu-  i 
lation  of,  95  ' 

Embryotomy,  530  ; in  shoulder  pro-  i 
sentations,  530;  in  pelvic  presen- 
tations, 732  I 


Emphysema,  foetal,  causing  dys- 
tocia, 540 ; maternal,  in  violent 
labour,  475  ; in  rupture  of  uterus, 
76.5 

Encepbalocele,  obstructing  labour, 
543 

Encliondroplasia,  566 
Endocarditis  in  pregnancy,  419  ; in 
puerperal  septiciemia,  837 
Endometritis,  decidual,  386 ; in 
puerperal  fevers,  833,  840 
Enteric  fever  in  pregnancy,  428 
Enterocele,  vaginal,  obstructing  la- 
bour, 513 

Enucleation  of  fibroid  tumours  in 
labour,  510 
Epiblast,  55 
Episeiotomy,  504 
Epistaxis,  in  pregnancy,  423 
Epithelium  of  Graafian  follicle,  33  ; 
of  ovary,  30 

Ergot,  in  abortion,  440,  441 ; in 
bydatidiform  mole,  404  ; dangers 
of,  in  labour,  484 ; use  of,  iu  labour, 
481 ; in  post-partum  hannorrbage, 
805 

Erosionsof  cervix,  in  pregnancy,  344 
blrotomania,  889 

Eruptions  in  pregnancy,  349 ; in 
puerperal  fevers,  821,  840 
Erysipelas,  in  pregnancy,  428 ; rela- 
tion of,  to  puerperal  fever,  821 ; 
death  rates  from,  822,  824,  825 
Eustachian  valve,  96 
Evisceration  in  shoulder  presenta- 
tion, 530 

Evolution,  spontaneous,  524 ; with 
doubled  body,  527 
Examination  in  labour,  209,  222 
Exanthemata.  (See  Zymotic  dis- 
eases.) 

Excretions  in  puerperal  state,  286 
Exhaustion  in  labour,  477 
Exompbalos,  409,  538 
Expression,  of  feetus,  483;  in  pelvic 
presentations,  269,  640;  of  pla- 
centa, 234 

Extension  of  foetal  head,  in  normal 
labour,  192  ; in  the  flattened  pel- 
vis, 568 ; in  facepresentation,  248 ; 
of  the  after-coming  head,  574,  589 
External  rotation,  in  normal  labour, 
194  ; in  face  pre.sentation,  251 
Extraction  of  fmtus,  after  cranio- 
tomy, 720  ; by  feet,  641  ; in  pelvic 
])resentation,  639 ; in  Ciesarian 
section,  740  ; after  death  of 
mother,  746 
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Extraction  of  head,  in  pelvic  pre- 
sentation, 272,  589 
Extra-uterine  foetation,  313.  (Sec 
Pregnancy,  abnormal.) 
Extroversion  of  viscera,  409,  538 


Face  presentation,  243  ; frequency 
of,  244  ; causation,  244  ; diagnosis, 
254 ; mechanism  of  labour  in, 
248  ; moulding  of  head  in,  253  ; 
prognosis,  254  ; treatment,  250  ; 
varieties,  247 

Fallopian  tubes,  position  of,  43 

False  pains,  164 

Faradisation.  (See  Electricity.) 

Fatty  degeneration  of  foetus,  329  ; 
of  decidua,  390  ; of  placenta, 
391 

Fecundation,  51 

Feeding,  artificial,  of  infant,  307 

Femora,  effects  of  pressure  of,  on 
pelvis,  23,  549 

Fever,  enteric,  428  ; malarial,  425  ; 
puerperal  (see  Puerperal  fevers) ; 
relapsing,  428  ; tj’phus,  428 

Fibroid  tumours,  diagnosis  of,  from 
pregnancy,  145 ; complicating 
pregnancy,  424 ; as  a cause  of 
dystocia,  508 

Fillet,  soft,  in  breech  presenta- 
tions, 643 

Fistula,  recto-vaginal,  579;  vesico- 
vaginal, 578 

Flattened  pelvis,  561  ; mechanism 
of  labour  in,  567 ; treatment  of 
protracted  labour  in,  580;  rare 
forms  of,  575 

Flexion  of  foetal  head  in  normal 
labour,  188  ; in  flattened  pel- 
vis, 568  ; in  face  presentation, 
251 

Fluid, amniotic.  (See Liquor amnii.) 

Foetal  head,  anatomy  of,  99  ; after- 
coming, extraction  of,  272,  589 ; 
after-coming,  perforation  of,  732  ; 
articulation  of,  106  ; diameters  of, 
102  ; effects  of  pressure  on,  579, 
794  ; extension  of,  192,  248,  568  ; 
external  rotation  of,  194,  251  ; 
flexion  of,  188,  251,  568  ; fonta- 
nelles  of,  100 ; internal  rotation  of, 
192,  249;  influence  of  sex  and 
race  on,  104  ; lateral  obliquity  of, 
199  ; moulding  of,  in  vertex  pre- 
sentation, 202 ; in  face  presenta- 
tion, 253;  in  brow  presentation. 


255  ; perforation  of,  716  ; sutures 
of,  100 

Foetal  heart,  141 ; in  twin  pregnancy, 
278;  in  protracted  labour,  476; 
in  pelvic  presentation,  142  ; varia- 
tion of,  according  to  sex  and  size 
of  feetus,  143 

Foetation,  extra-uterine.  (See  Preg- 
nancy, abnormal.) 

Feetus,  abnormalities  of,  obstruct- 
ing labour,  517  ; ascites  of,  542 ; 
at  term,  94  ; attitude  of,  107  ; cir- 
culation of,  95  ; dead,  retention 
of  in  utero,  414 ; death  of,  413  ; 
degeneration  of,  327 ; development 
of,  91 ; diagnosis  of  death  of,  146, 
412;  diseases  of,  409;  emphysema 
of,  540  ; extraction  of  (see  Extrac- 
tion) excessive  development  of, 
538 ; habitual  death  of,  626 ; 
heart-sounds  of  (see  Foetal  heart) ; 
hydrocephalus  of.  111,  540 ; 

injuries  to,  578,  794  ; maceration 
of,  414 ; movements  of,  138 ; 
mummification  of,  415  ; nutrition 
of,  88 ; oedema  of,  539 ; papy- 
raceus,  415 ; positions  of,  183 ; 
presentations  of,  108 ; putrefaction 
of,  415 ; size  of,  in  successive 
months,  91 ; tumours  of,  543 ; 
weight  of,  94 

Follicles,  Graafian,  32 ; of  areola, 
in  pregnancy,  124 

Fontanelles  of  foetal  head,  100 ; 
recognition  of,  in  labour,  209 

Foot  presentations,  261 

Foramen  ovale,  96 

Forceps,  anaesthetics  in  application 
of,  666 ; application  of,  664 ; to 
after-coming  head,  692  ; the 
author’s  axis-traction,  690 ; Ave- 
ling’s  axis-traction,  657  ; Barnes’s, 
660  ; Barnes's  craniotomy,  726  ; 
Chamberlen’s,  653 ; direction  of 
traction  with,  675 ; history  of, 
653 ; indications  for,  486 ; in 
flattened  pelvis,  581 ; in  cancer 
of  cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  507 ; in 
congenital  hydrocephalus,  542 ; 
in  face  presentation,  091 ; in  brow 
presentation,  258;  in  breech  pre- 
sentation, 644  ; in  occipito-pos- 
terior  positions,  690  ; in  prolapse 
of  funis,  780;  in  placenta  prievia, 
467  ; in  protracted  labour,  485  ; 
in  rigidity  of  cervix,  499  ; in 
rupture  of  uterus,  762  ; Levret’s, 
655  ; leverage  action  of,  681  ; 
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locking  of,  672  ; long  curved,  655, 
660  ; long  straight,  655  ; mechani- 
cal action  of,  657 ; use  of  ovum, 
in  abortion,  446  ; Roper’s  cranio- 
tomy, 727  ; short  straight,  653 ; 
short  curved,  654  ; Simpson’s 
660 ; Simpson’s  axis-traction,  689 ; 
Smellie’s,  654;  Tarnicr’s  axis- 
traction,  657,  686  ; author’s 

uterine  vulsellum,  445 
Forces  in  labour,  177 ; auxiliary,  180 ; 
anomalies  of  expulsive,  481 ; mag- 
nitude of,  181 
Fossa  navicularis,  770 
Fourchetto,  laceration  of,  769 
Fractures,  causing  pelvic  deformity, 
624  ; intra-utorine,  410  (sec  412) 
Frenum  linguic,  tightness  of,  411 
Frommer’s  dilator,  499 
Funic  Koulllo,  143 

Funis,  anomalies  of,  408;  arteries 
of,  89  ; care  of,  in  new-born  infant, 
306;  coiling  of,  408,  545  ; expres- 
sion of,  776;  knots  in,  408;  lace- 
ration of,  546;  ligature  of,  231; 
management  of,  in  pelvic  presen- 
tation, 269,  6 16  ; marginal  inser- 
tion of,  387  ; presentation  of,  776; 
])rolapse  of,  776;  reposition  of, 
779 ; shortness  of,  causing  dys- 
tocia, 545  ; structure,  89  ; torsion 
of,  408  ; tying  in  labour,  232  ; vein 
of,  89 


flAnACTOCKLK,  898 
flalactorrhcea,  892 
Ganglion  ccrvicalo  uteri,  159;  dis- 
eased, as  cause  of  post-partum 
haiinorrhage,  803 

Gangrene,  as  result  of  embolism, 
874 

Gastro-elytrotomy.  (See  Laparo- 
clytrotomy.) 

Gastrotomy.  (See  Ctesarian  section.) 
Germinal  spot,  34 
— vesicle,  34 
Germs  in  puerperal  fevers,  816 
Gestation.  (See  Pregnancy.) 
Glands,  mammary  (see  Breasts)  ; 
thyroid,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy, 
423 

Glycerine,  injection  of,  in  induction 
of  premature  labour,  634 
Glycosuria,  in  pregnancy,  422 ; in 
Xmerperal  state,  286 
Gonococci,  in  xmerperal  fevers, 
817 


Graafian  follicle,  32 ; maturation  of, 
43 


H.T3MATOCF.LE,  poritubal,  319  ; para- 
tubal,  319 

Hrematoma,  pelvic,  319  ; of  labium, 
514  ; of  steruomastoid,  796  ; of  the 
broad  ligament,  776 
Hiematometra,  diagnosis  of,  from 
pregnancy,  145 

1 Hiemox^tysis,  in  xu’egnancy,  423 
i Hiemorrhoids,  in  pregnancy,  370. 

I Hicmorrhagc,  accidental,  467  (see 
I Accidental  liEemorrhage) ; con- 
cealed, 469  ; post-partum  (see  Post- 
partmn  hasmorrhage)  ; secondary 
puerperal,  813 ; unavoidable  (see 
Placenta  prrevia) 

Hand,  choice  of,  in  version,  699, 
705  ; diagnosis  of,  from  foot,  521 
Hoad,  foatal.  (See  Foetal  head.) 
Heart,  diseases  of,  in  pregnancy, 
418 ; hypertrox)hy  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 126. 

Heart-sounds,  foetal.  (See  Foetal 
heart.) 

Hegar’s  dilators,  442 

— sign  of  pregnancy,  133 
Hemiplegia,  puerperal,  875,  878 
Hernia  of  gravid  uterus,  384 
Hetorogenetic  septicajinia,  819 
Hook,  blunt,  644;  small  blunt,  for 
use  in  version,  '714  ; decapitating, 
528 

Horrocks’  maioutic,  631 
Hospitals,  lying-in,  prophylaxis  of 
puerperal  septicaemia  in,  852 
Hour-glass  contraction  of  uterus,  799 
Hydatid  tumours,  obstructing  la- 
bour, 512 

Hydatidiforin  mole,  398;  treatment 
of,  403 

Hydramnios,  405 ; treatment  of,  407 
Hydrocephalus,  congenital,  540  (sec 
111)  ; treatment  of,  542 
Hydroxys  amnii,  405  ; treatment,  407 
Plydrorrhoea  gravidarum,  387 
Hydrothorax,  foetal,  obstructing 
labour,  542 

Hygiene  of  pregnancy,  154 
Hymen,  imperforate,  502 ; in  dia- 
gnosis of  x^arity,  147 
Hyx^oblast,  55 

Hysterectomy  (.see  Crosarian  section), 
suxu’a-vaginal,  749  ; in  hernia  of 
uterus,  384  ; abdominal,  in  puor- 
I peral  septicaemia,  861 
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Ice,  use  of,  in  heemorrliage,  806 
Icterus,  in  pregnancy,  421  ; neona- 
torum, 232,  298 
Ilium,  2 

Impregnation,  period  of  possible, 
51 

Incarceration  of  retroflexed  gravid 
uterus,  375 

Incision  of  cervix  in  cancer,  507  ; of 
perineum,  504  ; of  vagina,  502 
Induction  of  abortion,  636  ; in  con- 
tracted pelvis,  596 
— of  premature  labour,  625 ; 

in  contracted  pelves, 
594 

Inertia  of  uterus  in  labour,  479 ; 

after  delivery,  797 
Inevitable  laceration  in  primiparje, 
176 

Infant,  new-born,  297  ; apoplexy  of, 
795 ; artificial  feeding  of,  307 ; 
apparent  death  of,  787  ; care  of, 
306 ; care  of,  when  premature, 
636 ; treatment  of  apparent  death 
of,  790;  suckling  of,  304 
Infection  in  puerperal  fevers,  832 
Injections,intra-uterine, in  abortion, 
445,  450 ; as  a cause  of 
sudden  death,  876 ; for 
induction  of  labour,  633  ; 
in  iJost-partum  haemor- 
rhage, 806 ; in  puerperal 
septicaemia,  853 

— vaginal,  for  induction  of 
labour,  626 ; in  the  puer- 
peral state,  302,  854  ; in 
rigidity  of  cervix,  493 
Insanitary  conditions,  a cause  of 
puerperal  septicaemia,  832 
Insanity,  in  pregnancy,  885 ; in 
labour,  886 ; in  the  puerperal 
state,  887 ; in  lactation,  890 ; 
treatment  of,  890 

Insomnia,  in  puerperal  insanity,  889 
Instrumental  dilators,  498 
Insufflation,  in  asphyxia  neona- 
torum, 793 

Internal  rotation  in  normal  labour, 
192 ; in  face  presentation,  249  ; 
in  pelvic  presentation,  264 
Intoxication,  septic,  818,  842 
Intra-ligamentous  feetation,  322 
Inversion  of  uterus,  782  ; treatment, 
784 

Involution  of  uterus,  287 
Iodoform  rods,  856 
Iron,  injection  of,  in  post-partum 
hsemorrhage,  807 


Irrigation.  (Sec  Injections.) 
Ischiopubiotomy,  612 
Ischium,  2 ; planes  of,  15 


Jaundice,  in  pregnancy,  420 ; in 
new-born  child,  232,  298 
Jaw  traction,  in  contracted  pelves, 
590  ; in  pelvic  presentation,  273 
Joints.  (See  Articulations.) 


Kibbie’s  fever-cot  in  puerperal 
septicosmia,  860 

Kidneys,  disease  of,  in  pregnancy, 
357 

Knee,  presentation  of,  261 ; diagnosis 
of,  from  elbow,  521 
Knots  in  funis,  408 
Kyesteine,  127 
Kyphotic  pelvis,  614 


Labobde’s  method  of  artificial 
respiration,  793 

Labour,  156  ; accidents  during  and 
after,  758;  anaisthesia  in,  239; 
arrest  of,  476  ; antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, 219 ; causes  of,  156 ; 
collaj)se  after,  878  ; duration  of, 
217 ; induction  of  premature, 
594, 625  ; management  of  natural, 
218  ; mechanism  of,  177  ; missed, 
416 ; pains  (see  Pains)  ; position 
of  patient  in,  222 ; precipitate,  474 ; 
prolonged,  476 ; stages  of,  164, 173, 
211  ; treatment  of  protracted,  482 
Laceration,  of  cervix  uteri,  758,  766  ; 
of  genital  canal,  758  ; of  perineum, 
769;  of  uterus,  758;  of  vagina, 
768  ; of  vulva,  775 
Lactation,  diet  of  women  during, 
306 ; disorders  of,  892  ; insanity 
of,  890  ; management  of,  304 
Laminaria  tents,  in  incomplete 
abortion,  448 
Langhan’s  layer,  76,  880 
Laparo-elytrotomy,  757 
Lateral  obliquity  of  foetal  head. 
(See  Obliquity.) 

Lead  poisoning  as  cause  of  abor- 
tion, 483 

Leiter’s  temperature  regulator,  859 
Leucocytes  in  puerperal  fevers,  833 
Lever  (see  Vectis) ; action  of  forceps 
as,  681 

Levret’s  forceps,  655 
Ligature  of  funis,  231 
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Liquor  amnii,  71 ; deficiency  of,  407 ; 
function  of,  in  labour,  72,  167 

Lithopsedion,  329 

Liver,  acute  atrophy  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 421 ; functions  of,  in  foetus, 
98 

Lochia,  290 ; arrest  of,  840 ; decom- 
position of,  830 

Locking,  of  forceps,  672;  of  twins, 
534 

Longings,  unnatural,  in  pregnancy, 
128,  885 

Lungs,  diseases  of,  in  pregnancy, 
419  ; in  puerperal  state,  838 

Lying-in  hospitals,  prophylaxis  of 
puerperal  scpticajinia  in,  852 

Lymphangitis,  834 

Lymphatics  of  uterus,  in  pregnancy, 
116;  in  puerperal  scpticiumia,  836 


Mack.uation  of  foetus,  414 
Muieutic,  Horrocks’,  631 
^^alacostoon  pelvis,  597 
Malarial  fever,  in  pregnancy,  425 
^lal formations  of  uterus  and  vagina, 
372 

Malposition  of  os  uteri,  .501 
^lamina  (See  Breast.) 

^Mamillary  ahscess,  894  ; treatment 
of,  896 

— changes  in  pregnancy,  123 
Mania.  (.S'ec  1 nsaiiity.) 

Marginal  insertion  of  funis,  387 
^lastitis,  parenchymatous,  895 
Measles  in  pregnancy,  428 
Mechanism  of  labour,  177  ; in  pelvic 
presentation,  264;  in  face  pre- 
sentation, 248;  in  the  flattened 
pelvis,  567  ; in  the  oblique  pelvis, 
611 ; in  dorso-postcrior  positions, 
266  ; in  occipito-postcrior  posi- 
tions, 195 
IMeconium,  93 

INIelancholia.  (Sec  Insanity.) 
Membrana  granulosa,  33 
Membranes,  anomalies  of,  544 ; 
examination  of,  236 ; functions  of, 
in  labour,  167  ; rupture  of  (see 
Rupture  of  membranes) 
IMeningocele,  544 

Menstruation,  34;  theory  of.  39; 
commencement  and  duration  of, 
48 ; cessation  of,  in  pregnancy, 
129 ; continuance  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 452 

lilento-posterior  positions  (unre- 
duced), 251 ; management  of,  257 


IMesoblast,  63  ; cleavage  of,  65 
Metritis,  in  puerperal  fevers,  833 
^Micrococci,  in  puerperal  fevers,  816 ; 

in  septic  thrombi  and  emboli,  837 
IMikulicz’  tampon,  340 
IMilk,  293 ; artificial  human,  310 ; 
ass’s,  308 ; cow’s,  308 ; defective 
secretion  of,  305,  840,  892 ; ex- 
cessive secretion  of,  892 ; goat’s, 
308 ; moans  of  arresting  secretion 
of,  305,  892 ; modified,  311  ; 
secretion  of,  292 
Milk  fever,  293 

— laboratories,  311 

— leg,  865 

Miscarriage.  (See  Abortion.) 
IMissed  abortion,  396 
— labour,  416 

Mole,  carncous  or  fleshy,  393 ; tubal, 
318  ; vesicular,  398,  537,  879 
Monster,  acardiac,  537 ; acardiac 
accphalic,  277  ; anenccphalic,  538; 
double,  537 

Morning  sickness  in  pregnancy,  130 
Mortality  of  childbirth,  852 
IMoulding  of  foetal  head  in  vertex 
presentation,  202;  in  face  pre- 
sentation, 253;  in  brow  presenta- 
tion, 265 

Movements,  foetal,  138 ; of  foetal 
head,  187 

Miiller,  ring  of,  119  n. 

Multiple  pregnancies,  274 ; causa- 
tion, 274 ; diagnosis  of,  278 ; 
manugement  of  labour  in,  280 
Mummification  of  foetus,  415 
^luscles,  action  of  abdominal,  in 
labour,  180 

Muscular  action,  effects  of,  on 
pelvis,  26 

Myoma.  (See  Fibroid  tumours.) 


Naicgiole,  lateral  obliquity  of,  199, 
251,  570;  oblique  pelvis  of,  607 
Narcotics,  in  eclampsia,  366 ; in 
labour,  240;  in  post-partum 
hiemorrhago,  807  ; in  phlegmasia 
dolens,  869;  in  puerperal  septi- 
csemia,  858 ; in  puerperal  in- 
sanity, 891 ; in  threatened  abor- 
tion, 440 

Nausea  in  pregnancy,  313 
Nephritis  in  pregnancy,  351 
Nerves  of  uterus,  116 
Nervous  shock  after  delivery,  877  ^ 
— sy.stem  in  the  foetus,  98; 
changes  in  pregnancy,  128 
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Neuralgia  in  pregnancy,  348 
New-born  child.  (See  Infant.) 
Nipples,  changes  of,  in  pregnancy, 
i‘24  ; depressed,  893 ; excoriations 
and  fissures  of,  893 
Noose,  use  of,  in  version,  to  pro- 
lapsed arm,  712 ; to  leg,  714 
Nulliparous  uterus,  characters  of, 
296 

Nurse,  wet,  selection  of,  307 
Nur.sing.  (See  Lactation.) 
Nutrition  of  foetus,  88 


Oblique  pelvis  of  Naegele,  607 ; 
scoliotic,  605 ; due  to  disease  of 
one  leg,  606 

Obliquity,  lateral,  of  foetal  head, 
199  ; in  flattened  pelvis,  569 
Obstetrical  paralysis,  776 
Occipito-anterior  positions,  184 ; 

mechanism  in,  188 
Occipito-posterior  positions,  184 ; 
management  of,  228 ; mechanism 
in,  195  ; use  of  vcctis  in,  651 
(Edema,  in  albuminuria  of  preg- 
nancy, 355  ; of  placenta,  397  ; in 
pregnancy,  369 ; of  vulva,  ob- 
structing labour,  516  ; of  foetus, 
539 

Oldham’s  perforator,  718 
Omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  64 
Operations,  surgical,  in  pregnancy, 
424 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  prophy- 
laxis of,  .306 

Opiates.  (See  Narcotics.) 
Osteo-malacia,  597 
Osteophytes,  puerperal,  127 
Os  uteri  (sec  Cervix  uteri) ; atresia 
of,  501 ; dilatation  of,  in  labour, 
165,  170 ; erosions  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 344  ; position  of  internal, 
in  pregnancy  and  labour,  118 ; 
malposition  of,  501 ; rigidity  of, 
491 

Ovarian  feetation,  314 

— tumours,  in  pregnancy,  423; 
diagnosis  of,  from  preg- 
nancy, 145  ; in  labour, 
511 

Ovaries,  anatomy  of,  32;  develop- 
ment of,  29 
Ovaritis,  836 
Ovulation,  29,  34 
Ovules,  development  of,  29 
Ovum,  early  development  of,  53 ; 
changes  in,  63  ; diseases  of,  386 ; 


an  early  human,  76 ; fecundation 
of,  51  ; premature  expulsion  of, 
430 ; primordial,  29  ; segmenta- 
tion of,  53 

Ovum  forceps  in  abortion,  446 
Oxytocics,  for  induction  of  labour, 
433  (see  633)  ; in  protracted 
labour,  433,  484 


Pain,  cause  of,  in  labour,  162 
Pains,  labour,  160 ; anomalies  of, 
479 ; duration  of,  161  ; effect  of, 
on  foetal  and  maternal  heart, 
163 ; irregular,  480 ; nervous 
mechanism  of,  158  ; premonitory, 

163  ; spasmodic,  480  ; spurious, 

164 

Palpation,  abdominal,  in  pregnancy, 
131,  207,  222 

Palpitation  of  heart,  in  pregnancy, 
348 

Panhysterectomy,  506,  750,  763 
Paralysis  from  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, 878 ; from  embolism  of 
cerebral  arteries,  875 ; in  new- 
born infant,  796 

Parametritis,  834  (see  Pelvic  cellu- 
litis) ; remote,  8-35 
Parity,  diagnosis  of,  294 
Parous  uterus,  characters  of,  296 
Parturient  canal,  axes  of,  17 — 19 
Parturition.  (See  Labour.) 

Pelvic  cellulitis,  834 ; symptoms 
and  eourse,  843;  treat- 
ment, 862 

— peritonitis,  836 ; symptoms 

and  course,  843 ; treat- 
ment, 862 

— presentations,  259 ; causes  of, 

261  ; blunt  hook  in,  644 ; 
bringing  down  leg  in,  642  ; 
extraction  of  head  in,  272  ; 
extraction  of  foetus  in,  6-39 ; 
diagnosis,  262  ; digital  trac- 
tion in,  643  ; embryotomy 
in,  732;  extraction  of  trunk 
in,  640;  forceps  to  after- 
coming  head  in,  692;  for- 
ceps to  breech  in,  644 ; 
heart-sounds  in,  141  ; im- 
paction in,  639;  injuries 
to  foetus  in,  648 ; liberation 
of  arms  in,  646 ; manage- 
ment of,  269  ; mechanism 
of,  264 ; prognosis,  268 ; 
soft  fillet  in,  643  ; varieties 
of,  262 
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Pelvimeter,  551 

Pelvimetry,  551 ; external,  551 ; 
Internal,  554. 

Pelvis,  Ecquabiliter  justo  major,  548 ; 
aeqnabiliter  justo  minor,  559 ; 
anatomy  of,  1 ; articulations  of, 
9 ; axes  of,  17,  19 ; bed-ridden, 
018;  brim  or  inlet,  4;  changes 
in,  from  double  congenital  dislo- 
cation of  hips,  575 ; chondro- 
dystrophic,  500  ; contracted,  548, 
558 ; development,  21 ; diameters 
of,  13;  difference  between  male 
and  female,  5;  enlarged,  548; 
flattened,  503 ; generally  con- 
tracted, 501 ; high  assimilation, 
018;  inclination  of,  8;  infantile, 
19,  559;  l«yj)hotic,  (il4;  mala- 
costeon,  51)7 ; masculine,  501  ; 
male,  5;  measurements  of,  13; 
osteomalacic,  597 ; oblique,  of 
Naogelo,  007 ; oblique,  scoliotic, 
005  ; oblique  from  disease  of  one 
leg,  000;  outlet  of,  4,  planes  of, 
19;  ])seudo-malacosteon,  003; 
rachitic,  500,  502,  003  ; Robert’s, 
()12 ; scoliotic,  005;  split,  570; 
K))on<lyloli.sthetie,  019  ; straits  of, 
5;  transversely  contracted,  (il2; 
tumours  of,  obstructing  labour, 
512,  544  ; triradiato,  597,  003 

Perchloride  of  iron,  injection  of,  in 
])ost-i)artum  haunorrliage,  807 

Perforation.  (.SVc  Craniotomy.) 

Perfoi'ator,  Oldham's,  718;  Simp- 
son's, 718 

I’cricarditis,  in  puerperal  scpticffi- 
mia,  837 

Perimetritis,  830.  (See  Pelvic  peri- 
tonitis.) 

Perineum,  distension  of,  in  labour, 
175;  examination  of,  after  de- 
livery, 237  ; laceration  of,  709  ; 
preservation  of,  229  ; rigidity  of, 
503  ; treatment  of  lacerated,  772 

Peritonitis,  pelvic.  (See  Pelvic 
peritonitis.) 

— in  puerperal  septicaemia,  835, 
841 ; in  abortion,  430  ; in 
extra-uterine  feetation,  329 

Pessary,  in  retroflexion  of  gravid 
uterus,  378  ; in  prolapse  of  gravid 
uterus,  384 

I^eters’  ovum,  50 

Phlebitis,  in  puerperal  septicsemia, 
830,  843 

Phlegmasia  dolens,  805  ; treatment, 
808 


Phthisis,  in  pregnancy,  419 ; in 
puerperal  insanity,  889 
Physometra,  781 
Pigmentation,  in  pregnancy,  128 
Placenta,  adhesion  of,  797 ; anatomy 
of,  77  ; anomalies  of,  387  ; 
artificial  separation  of,  800; 
battledore,  387 ; decompo- 
sition of,  820 ; diseases  of, 

• 387  ; circulation  in,  80 ; 
cotyledons  of,  85  ; detach- 
ment of,  211  ; development 
of,  5G — 58, 79  ; examination 
of,  230  ; expulsion  of,  213  ; 
expression  of,  234 ; fatty 
degeneration  of,  391 ; func- 
tions of,  87  ; inflammation 
of,  388 ; in  extra-uterine 
feetation,  340  ; in  multiple 
pregnancy,  276, 280;  oedema 
of,  397 ; retention  of,  797  ; 
retention  of,  in  abortion 
440;  thrombosis  of,  393; 
tubercle  of,  392  ; tumours 
of,  392 ; varieties  of,  in 
animals,  77  ; villi  of,  77 

— membrauacea,  388 

— pru'.via,  453;  cause  of  bleed- 

ing in,  459  ; cervix  uteri  in, 
454 ; pathological  anatomy, 
457 ; symptoms  and  course, 
400 ; treatment,  463 

— succenturiata,  387 

— - velanientosa,  387 
Placentitis,  388 

Planes  of  ischium,  15;  of  pelvis, 
17,  19 

Pleurisy,  837 

Jheuroperitoneal  space,  67 
Plugging  vagina,  in  aboroion,  441 ; 
in  accidental  hajinorrhagc,  471 ; 
in  placenta  proevia,  463 
Plural  pregnancy.  (Sec  Multiple 
pregnancies.) 

Pneumococcus  in  fatal  septicajmia, 
817 

Pneumonia  in  pregnancy,  420  ; rela- 
tion to  puerperal  fever,  830  (see 
817) ; as  complication  of  puerperal 
septiciemia,  838 
Podalic  version,  697 
Polarity  of  uterus,  161 
Polypus,  obstructing  labour,  508 
Porro’s  operation,  746 
Porte-fillct,  643 

Positions  of  foetus  in  vertex  presen- 
tation, 183  ; diagnosis  of,  207 
Position  of  patient  in  labour,  222 
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Post-partum  hasmorrhage,  801 ; 
causation,  802 ; plugging  uterus 
in,  807  : prophylaxis,  804  ; treat- 
ment, 805 

Precipitate  labour,  474 
Pregnancy,  abnormalities  of  uterus 
in,  372;  accidental  compli- 
cations of,  418 ; changes  in 
the  maternal  organism  in, 
113  ; diagnosis  of,  129, 145  ; 
Hegar’s  sign,  133 ; diet 
in,  154 ; disorders  of,  due 
to  reflex  and  mechanical 
causes,  343 ; diseases  of  de- 
cidua and  ovum  in,  387 ; 
duration  of,  149 ; extra- 
uterine,  313  ; hsBmorrhage 
in,  452  ; hygiene  of,  154  ; 
in  rudimentary  uterine 
horn,  326;  management  of, 
154  ; mechanical  effects  of, 
123  ; multiple,  274  ; surgi- 
cal operations  in,  424 

— abnormal ; causation,  313 ; 

diagnosis,  330 ; hsematocele 
and  heematoma  in,  319 ; 
mortality  in  cases,  338 ; 
pathological  anatomy,  314 ; 
prognosis,  332 ; symptoms, 
329 ; treatment,  333 ; 
varieties  of,  313 

Premature  expulsion  of  ovum,  430 

— labour,  induction  of,  594, 

625 

Presentation,  108 ; arm,  520 ; breech, 
259  ; brow,  244,  255  ; cause  of 
head,  109  ; compound,  531,  532 ; 
face,  243  ; foot,  261 ; funis,  776  ; 
knee,  260  ; pelvic,  259  ; shoulder, 
517  ; transverse,  517,  603  ; vertex, 
189 

Pressure,  external,  use  of,  in  pro- 
tracted labour,  483 ; in 
pelvic  X’resentations,  269, 
647 

— general  intra-uterine,  177 ; 

direct  uterine,  178 
Primiparity,  diagnosis  of,  147 
Primitive  trace,  64 
Primordial  ova,  29 
Prochownick’s  method  of  artificial 
respiration,  793 

Prolapse  of  funis,  776 ; treatment, 
778 

— of  uterus  and  vagina  in  preg- 

nancy, 381  ; treatment, 
.383 

Promontory,  false,  573 


Protracted  labour,  476 ; general 
effects  of,  476;  treatment  of,  in 
first  stage,  482 ; treatment,  in 
second  stage,  483 
Pruritus  in  pregnancy,  349 
Pseudocyesis,  125,  145 
Pseudo-malacostoon  pelvis,  603 
Ptyalism  in  pregnancy,  347 
Puerperal  eclampsia,  358 ; causa- 
tion, 360  ; pathological 
anatomy,  364 ; treatment, 
365 

— fevers,  815 ; causation  of,  819 ; 

death  rates  from,  824,  825, 
827  {see  847)  ; diagnosis  of, 
847;  infection  in,  832;  mor- 
tality of,  826 ; organisms 
in,  816 — 818  ; pathological 
anatomy  of,  832  ; proj)hy- 
laxis,  849;  symptoms  of, 
838  ; treatment,  853  ; varie- 
ties, 818 

— osteophytes,  127 

— septicseinia,  organisms 

sent  in,  817 

— state,  diagnosis  of,  293;  diet 

in,  301  ; management  of, 
299  ; secretions  and  excre- 
tions in,  286  ; physiology 
of,  285 ; temperature  in, 
285  ; treatment  of,  301 

— ulcers,  833 

Pulmonary  arteries,  embolism  and 
thrombosis  of,  869 
Puncture  of  membranes,  for  induc- 
tion of  abortion,  638  ; for  induc- 
tion of  premature  labour,  627  ; 
in  accidental  hsemorrhage,  470; 
in  placenta  prsevia,  466 
Puncture  in  oedema  of  vulva, 
516 

Purpura  haemorrhagica,  423 
Pytemia  in  puerperal  state,  837, 
843  ; in  puerperal  insanity, 
889 

Pyrosis  in  pregnancy,  347 


Quickkning,  1.39 


Racic,  influence  of,  on  foetal  skull, 
104  ; on  pelvis,  7 

Rachitic  pelvis,  flattened,  663  ; 
generally  contracted,  560 ; pseudo- 
malacostoon,  603 ; scoliotic,  605 
I Rachitis,  intra-uterine,  412 
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Rectocele,  513 
Recto-vaginal  fistula,  579 
Refrigeration  in  puerperal  fevers, 
859 

Relapsing  fever  in  pregnancy,  428 
Reposition  of  funis,  779 
Repositor,  funis,  Roborton’s,  780; 
eathetor  adapted  as,  781 
— Aveling’s,  for  inversion  of 
uterus,  785 

Resistance  of  labour,  181 
Respiration,  artificial,  in  asplijTcia 
neonatorum,  790 ; changes  of,  in 
pregnancy,  127 

Restitution  of  foetal  head,  195 ; in 
face  presentation,  251 
Retention  of  placenta,  in  abortion, 
440  ; after  delivery,  797 

— in  ntero  of  blighted  ovum, 

.390,  415;  of  dead  foetus, 
410 

— of  urine,  in  labour,  513;  in 

puerperal  state,  287 
Retraction  of  uterus,  477 

— ring,  119  ii.,  478 
Retroflexion  and  retroversion  of 

gravid  uterus,  373  ; results,  375 ; 
symptoms,  377  ; treatment,  378 
Rheumatic  fever,  death  rates  from, 
824,  825,  828 

Rickets  (srr  Rachitic  pelvis'),  opera- 
tion of,  ill  causing  pelvic  defor- 
mity, 502 

Rigidity  of  cervix  uteri,  spasmodic, 
490  ; organic,  491 ; treat- 
ment, 492 

— of  perineum,  .503 
Ring  of  Band],  119  n.,  478 
Robert’s  transversely  contracted 

pelvis,  012 

Roper’s  craniotomy  forceps,  727 
Rotation,  external,  of  foetal  head, 
in  vertex  presentation, 
194  ; in  face  presentation, 
251 

— internal,  in  vertex  presenta- 

tion, 192 ; in  pelvic  pre- 
sentation, 204 ; in  face 
presentation,  249 

Rotations  of  foetal  head,  in  passing 
flattened  pelvis,  572 
Rupture  of  membranes,  artificial,  in 
labour,  227  ; for  induction 
of  labour,  575 ; in  acci- 
dental hajuiorrhage,  470; 
in  placenta  iiraivia,  460 

— of  membranes,  spontaneous, 

107,  181 


Rupture  of  genital  canal,  758 ; of 
pelvic  articulations,  775 ; 
incomplete,  of  uterus, 
705 

— of  periuoum,  709  ; central, 

770 ; treatment,  772 

— of  sac  in  extra-uterine  foeta- 

tion,  310 

— of  spleen  in  labour,  878 

— of  uterus  and  vagina,  758 

treatment,  765 

Rut,  analogy  of,  to  menstruation, 
41 


Sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  {Sec 
Synchondrosis.) 

Sacrum,  2;  changes  in,  21 ; mecha- 
nical action  of,  11 
Salivation  in  pregnancy,  347 
Salpingitis,  833 

Saprfomia  in  puerperal  state,  818, 
842 

Siinger’s  operation,  735 
Saprophytic  organisms  in  puerperal 
fevers,  817 

Scarlatina,  in  pregnancy,  427  ; in 
Xmerporal  state,  828  ; relation  of, 
to  puerperal  fevers,  828;  death 
rates  from,  822,  824,  825 
Scalp-tumour.  {Sec  Caput  succeda- 
neum.) 

Schultze’s  method  of  artificial 
respiration,  792 
Scoliotic  pelvis,  605 
Scoop,  Thomas’s  serrated,  for  enu- 
cleating fibroids,  510 
Secondary  areola,  124 
Section,  Cajsarian.  {Sec  Coesarian 
section.) 

Secretion  of  milk,  292 
Secretions,  in  pregnancy,  125 ; in 
puerperal  state,  286 
Segmentation  of  yolk,  54 
Septicsemia,  after  abortion,  436;  in 
puerperal  state,  818,  837,  842. 
{See  also  Puerperal  fevers.) 
SepticaBinic  endometritis,  840 
Septic  infection  and  septic  intoxica- 
tion, 818,  842 
Serous  lochia,  290 
Sex,  influence  of,  on  the  foetal  skull, 
104  ; prediction  of,  143 
Shield,  nipple,  894 
Shock,  after  delivery,  877 
Shortening,  apparent,  of  cervix  in 
pregnancy,  120 
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Shoulder  presentations,  517  ; diag- 
nosis, 519  ; varieties,  519  ; natural 
terminations,  5‘22  ; treatment, 
527 

Shoulder,  delivery  of,  in  head  pre- 
sentation, 194  ; in  pelvic  presen- 
tation, 2G5,  640 
“ Show,”  in  labour,  165 
Sickness.  (See  Vomiting.) 

Signs  of  pregnancy,  130 ; recapitula- 
tion of  signs,  144 

Silvester’s  method  of  artificial 
respiration,  790 

Simpson’s  basylist,  725 ; forceps, 
660  ; perforator,  718 ; axis- traction 
forceps,  689 

Sinuses,  of  uterus,  116  ; in  puerperal 
state,  288 

Sitting,  effect  of,  on  pelvis,  25, 
550 

Skin,  pigmentation  of,  in  pregnancy, 
128 

Sleeplessness.  (See  Insomnia.) 
Small-pox,  in  pregnancy,  427 
Smellie’s  forceps,  654 
Somatopleure,  67 
Souffle,  funic,  143  ; uterine,  140 
Spasmodic  rigidity  of  cervix,  490 
Spermatozoa,  49 

Spina  bifida  obstructing  labour, 
544 

Spinal  cord,  function  of,  in  labour, 
159 

Spines  of  iliac,  distance  between, 
552 

— of  ischia,  15 
Splanchnopleure,  67 

Spleen,  rupture  of,  in  labour,  878 
Spondylolisthetic  pelvis,  619 
Spondylotomy,  530 
Spontaneous  evolution,  524 ; ar- 
rested, 525 

— rectification,  522 

— version,  522 
Spot,  germinal,  .34 
Spurious  pains,  164 

— pregnancy,  146 

Stages  of  labour,  164  ; first,  164 ; 
relative  effects  of  protracted 
labour  in,  478 ; second,  or  expul- 
sive, 173;  third,  211 
Staphylococci  in  fatal  cases  of  puer- 
peral septicajmia,  817 
Stenosis  of  os  uteri,  500  ; of  vagina, 
501 

Streptococci  in  puerperal  fevers, 
816,  820,  833 

Suckling.  (See  Lactation.) 


Sudden  death  during  or  after  labour, 
878 

Sugar  in  urine.  (See  Glycosuria 
and  Diabetes.) 

Super-fecundation,  275 
Super-feetation,  281 
Supra-vagiual  hysterectomy,  749 
Surgical  operations  in  pregnancy, 
424 

Suspended  animation.  (See  As- 
phyxia neonatorum.) 

Sutures  of  foetal  head,  100 
Symphysiotomy,  593,  752;  secon- 
dary, 730 

Symphysis  pubis,  relaxation  of,  in 
pregnancy,  11  ; rupture  of,  775 
Synchondrosis,  sacro-iliac,  9 ; action 
of,  as  fulcrum  of  lever,  22 ; move- 
ment at,  in  labour,  10 
Syphilis,  in  pregnancy,  425  ; affect- 
ing foetus,  411 ; as  a cause  of 
abortion,  434 


Taenier’s  axis-traction  forceps,  657, 
686 

Tetanus,  in  pregnancy,  426 ; of 
uterus,  476 ; in  puerperal  state, 
864 

Tetany,  426 

Thermostatic  nurse,  Hearson’s,  636 
Thornton’s  ice-water  cap,  859 
Thrombosis,  of  pulmonary  arteries, 
869  ; of  veins,  865 ; in  puerperal 
septiceemia,  836 ; of  placenta,  389, 
393 

Thrombus  of  vagina  and  vulva, 
514 

Thyroid  gland  in  pregnancy,  423 
Tongue-tied  infant,  411 
Torsion  of  funis,  408 
Trace,  primitive,  64 
Transfusion  of  blood,  810  ; Schafer’s 
method,  810 ; arterial,  810  ; the 
author’s  apparatus  for,  811 
Transverse  presentations,  517,  596 
Trephine  perforator,  717 
Triradiate  pelvis,  597,  603 
Trismus  uteri,  490 
Trunk,  expulsion  of,  230;  in  pelvic 
presentation,  264;  extraction  of, 
in  pelvic  presentations,  641 
Tubal  feetation,  316 
Tubal  mole,  318 
Tubercle  of  placenta,  392 
Tubo-ovarian  feetation,  .320 
Tubo-uterine  feetation,  321  ; dia- 
gnosis from  tubal  feetation,  332 
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Tumours,  diagnosis  of,  from  preg- 
nancj^  145 ; ovarian,  423,  511 ; of 
pelvis,  causing  dystocia,  508 ; of 
foetus,  514  ; of  placenta,  392 

Tunica  albuginea,  31 ; filirosa,  33  ; 
interna,  33 

Turning.  (,SVc  Version.') 

Tusscnl)roock’scase  of  ovarian  preg- 
nancy, 315 

Twin  pregnancy.  {See  Multiple 
pregnancies.) 

Twins,  conjoined,  535  ; locked,  ob- 
structing labour,  534 

Tympanites,  in  puerperal  septi- 
ciemia,  841  ; uteri,  781 

Typhus  fever,  in  pregnancy,  428 


Ui.CKns,  puerperal,  8.33 
Umbilical  cord.  {See  Funis.) 

— vesicle,  (>4 

Unavoidable  Inomorrbage.  {See 
IMacenta  prrovia.) 

Ujireduccd  positions,  occipito-pos- 
terior,  194  ; mento-posterior,  251 
Unumia,  in  eclampsia,  3G0 ; in  puer- 
peral insanity,  887 
Urea  in  liquor  anniii,  71 
Ureter,  dilatation  of  fcetal,  72,  543 
Urethra,  imperforate,  of  foetus,  72, 
.542 

Urine  in  ])rcgnancy,  127  ; retention 
of,  in  labour,  513  ; in  puerperal 
state,  287 

Uterine  .soullle,  140 
Uterus,  abnormalities  of,  in  preg- 
nancy, 372  ; anteversion  andante- 
llexion  of,  372;  arteries  of,  IIG; 
atresia  of,  501  ; axis  of,  in  labour, 
481;  clianges  in,  in  pregnancy, 
113,  130;  continuous  action  of, 
477;  contractions  of  in  preg- 
nancy, 13G ; contractions  of,  in 
labour,  158;  distinctions  between 
nulliparous  and  parous,  29G  ; eva- 
cuation of,  in  abortion,  443;  fun- 
dal  incision  of  in  Ciesarian  section, 
739  ; hernia  of,  384  ; hour-glass 
contraction  of,  799  ; inertia 
of,  479  ; injections  into  {see 
Injection.s) ; irregular  contrac- 
tions of,  480 ; irrigation  of  {see 
Injections) ; inversion  of,  782 ; 
involution  of,  -287  ; lymphatics  of, 
11 G ; motor  centre  of,  157  ; mus- 
■ cular  fibres  of,  114 ; nerves  of, 
IIG  ; perforation  of,  7GG  ; polarity 


of,  IGl ; prolapse  of,  381 ; retrac- 
tion of,  477 ; retroflection  and 
retroversion  of,  373;  rupture  of, 
758;  sinuses  of,  IIG,  288;  size 
of,  in  successive  months  of  preg- 
nancy, 117  ; tumours  of,  424,  508  ; 
tetanus  of,  47G ; tympanites  of, 
781 ; veins  of,  IIG 


Vagina,  atresia  of,  502 ; colour  of, 
in  pregnancy,  13G  ; in  pregnancy, 
122,  13G  ; in  pirerperal  state,  290, 
294 ; irrigation  of  {sec  Injections) ; 
laceration  of,  7G8 ; mode  of  ex- 
pansion of,  in  labour,  170 ; mode 
of  plugging,  441,  463,  471 ; results 
of  plugging,  472 ; prolapse  of,  381, 
513  ; thrombus  of,  514 
Vaginitis,  833 
Valve,  l^ustachian,  9G 
Varicose  veins  in  pregnancy,  370 
Variola,  in  pregnancy,  427- 
Vcctis,  G50 ; in  occipito-posterior 
positions,  G51 

Veins,  entrance  of  air  into,  875 ; 
inflammation  of,  83G,  843  ; throm- 
bosis of,  8G5 ; varicose,  in  preg- 
nancy, 370 

Venesection  in  eclampsia,  3GG 
Ventral  stalk,  73 

Version,  amesthesia  in,  G98 ; after 
craniotomy,  730;  bipolar,  G97, 
704  ; cephalic,  C94  ; choice  of 
hand  in,  G99,  705;  choice  of  leg 
in,  704,  709;  combined  external 
and  internal,  695  ; in  accidental 
hoemorrhage,  473  ; in  cancer  of 
cervix  uteri  and  pelvis,  507 ; in 
flattened  pelves,  581  ; in  placenta 
preevia,  4G5  ; in  prolapse  of  funis, 
77G ; in  shoulder  presentations, 
704 ; internal,  705  ; podalic,  G97  ; 
spontaneous,  522. 

Vortex  presentations,  cause  of,  109  ; 
positions  of  head  in,  183  ; move- 
ments of  foetal  head  in,  187; 
moulding  of  head  in,  202  ; 
diagnosis  in,  207. 

Vesicle,  germinal,  34  ; umbilical,  61 
Vosico-vaginal  fistula,  578 
Villi,  chorionic,  75 
Vitelline  duct,  64 

Vomiting  of  pregnancy,  843  ; treat- 
ment, 345 

Vulva,  atresia  of,  502 ; laceration  of, 
775 ; oedema  of,  516 ; pruritus  of. 
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in  pregnancy,  349  ; thrombus  of, 
514  ; iilcers  of,  in  puerperal  septi- 
caemia, 833 

Yolk  of  ovum,  34 ; segmentation 
of,  54 

Walcher’s  position,  10,  665 
Weight  of  foetus,  94 
Wet-nurse,  selection  of,  307 

Zona  pellucida,  34 
Zymotic  diseases,  in  pregnancy,  426 ; 
relation  of,  to  puerperal  fevers, 
828 

THE  END. 
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The  Pharmaceutical  Formulary : a Synopsis  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.  By  Henry  Beasley.  Twelfth 
Edition  by  J.  Oldham  Braithwaite.  i8mo,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  tame  Author. 

The  Druggist’s  General  Receipt-Book.  Tenth  Edition. 

i8mo,  6s.  6d. 

Also. 

The  Book  of  Prescriptions  : containing  upwards  of  3,000 

Prescriptions  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign.  Seventh  Edition,  i8mo, 

6s.  6d.  . 

A Companion  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  By  Peter 
Squire.  Revised  by  Peter  Wyatt  Squire,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.  Seven- 
teenth Edition.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  of  Thirty  of  the  London  Hospitals, 

arranged  in  Groups  for  Comparison.  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo,  6s. 

Pereira’s  Selecta  e Prescripts  : containing  Lists  of  Terms 

used  in  Prescriptions,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  etc.  Also,  a Series  of 
Abbreviated  Prescriptions  and  Key  to  the  same  Eighteenth  Edition. 
By  Joseph  Ince,  F.C.S.,  F.L.S.  24mo,  5s. 
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Pereira’s  Selecta  e Prescriptis  : containing  Lists  of  Terms 

used  in  Prescriptions,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  etc,  Also,  a Series  of 
Abbreviated  Prescriptions  and  Key  to  the  same  Eighteenth  Edition. 
By  Joseph  Ince,  F.C.S.,  F.L.S.  24mo,  5s. 

Southall’s  Organic  Materia  Medica,  adapted  to  the  B.P. 

of  1898.  Edited  by  John  Barclay,  B.Sc  Lond.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Year-Book  of  Pharmacy : containing  the  Transactions 

of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  Annually.  8vo,  los. 
Manual  of  Botany,  in  two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  By  J. 
Reynolds  Green,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Vol.  I. ; Morphology  and  Anatomy.  Third  Edition.  With  778 
Engravings,  7s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  : Classification  and  Physiology.  Second  Edition.  With  466 
Engravings,  los. 

By  the  same  Author. 

An  Introduction  to  Vegetable  Physiology.  With  184 

Illustrations.  8vo,  los.  6d. 

The  Student’s  Guide  to  Systematic  Botany,  including 

the  Classification  of  Plants  and  Descriptive  Botany.  By  Robert 
Bentley,  late  Emeritus  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College  and 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  350  Engravings, 

3S.  6d. 

Medicinal  Plants : being  Descriptions  with  original 

figures,  of  the  Principal  Plants  employed  in  Medicine,  and  an  ac- 
count of  their  Properties  and  Uses.  By  Prof.  Bentley  and  Dr.  H. 
Trimen,  F.R.S.  In  4 vols,  large  8vo,  with  306  Plates  (not  Coloured), 
cloth  binding,  5s.  net. 

Therapeutic  Electricity  and  Practical  Muscle-Testing. 

By  W.  S.  Hrdley,  M.D.,  in  charge  of  the  Electro-therapeutic 
Department  of  the  London  Hospital.  With  no  Illustrations.  Roy. 
8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Practical  Therapeutics  : a Manual.  By  Edward  J. 

Waring,  C.I.E.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  Dudley  W.  Buxton,  M.D., 
B.S.  Lond.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  14s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Bazaar  Medicines  of  India,  and  Common  Medical 

Plants.  With  Full  Index  of  Diseases,  inaicating  their  Treatment  by 
these  and  other  Agents  procurable  throughout  India,  etc.  Fifth 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 
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Climate  and  Fevers  of  India,  with  a Series  of  Cases 

(Croonian  Lectures,  1S82).  By  Sir  Joskph  Fayrer,  Bart.,  K.C.S.I., 
M.D.  8vo,  with  17  Temperature  Charts,  12s. 

The  Malarial  Fevers  of  British  Malaya.  By  Hamilton 
Wright,  M.D.  (McGill),  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  Federated  Malay  States.  With  Map  and  Charts,  roy.  8vo, 
3s.  net. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  Etiology  and  Pathology  of  Beri-beri.  With  Map 

and  Charts.  Royal  8vo,  3s.  net. 

Psilosis,  or  “Sprue”;  Its  Nature  and  Treatment,  with 

Observations  on  Various  Forms  of  Diarrhoea  acquired  in  the  Tropics. 
By  George  Thin,  M.D.  Second  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with 
Illustrations.  8vo,  los. 

A Manual  of  Family  Medicine  and  Hygiene  for  India. 

Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Government  of  India.  By  Sir 
William  J.  Moore,  K.C.I.E.,  M.D.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  by 
Major  J.  H.  Tull  Walsh,  l.M.S.  Post  8vo,  with  70  Engravings,  12s. 
By  the  same  Author. 

A Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  India:  with  a Compendium 

of  Diseases  generally  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo,  los. 

The  Prevention  of  Disease  in  Tropical  and  Sub-Tropical 
Campaigns.  (I’arkes  Memorial  Prize  for  1886.)  By  Lieut. -Col. 
Andrew  Duncan,  M.D.,  B.S.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Indian  Medical  Ser- 
vice. 8vo,  I2S.  Od. 

A Text-Book  of  Medicine.  Begun  by  the  late  C.  Hilton 
Fagge,  M.D.,  and  completed  and  rewritten  by  P.  IL  Pye-Smith, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.,  roy.  8vo,  42s. 

Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Frederick 
Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at, 
Guy’s  Hospital.  Sixth  Edition.  8vo,  with  Engravings,  iGs. 

A System  of  Clinical  Medicine  for  Practitioners  and 
Students,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  and  Treat- 
ment of  Disease.  By  Thos.  D.  Savill,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  In  two 
Vols.,  post  8vo,  with  4 Coloured  Plates  and  200  Figures  in  the  Text. 
VoL.  I.  — Local  Diseases  and  Pyrexial  Disorders. 

I2S  6d.  net. 

VoL.  II.— Diseases  of  the  Skin,  the  Nervous  System, 

&c.  (shortly). 
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A Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  By  various 
writers.  Edited  by  Jas.  Kingston  Fowler,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Physician  to  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  Hospital  for  Consumption. 
8vo,  2is. 

The  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  M.  Charteris,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Eighth  Edition,  Edited  by  F.  J.  Charteris,  M.B., 
Ch.B.  Crown  8vo,  with  Engrivings  on  Copper  and  Wood,  los. 

A Text-Book  of  Bacteriology  for  Students  and  Practi- 
tioners of  Medicine.  By  G.  M.  Sternberg,  M.D.,  Surgeon-General, 
U.S.  Army.  Second  Edition.  With  g Plates  and  198  Figures  in  the 
Text.  8vo,  26s. 

How  to  Examine  the  Chest  : a Practical  Guide  for  the 

use  of  Students.  By  Samuel  West,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistant 
Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Plospital.  Third  Edition.  With 
46  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

An  Atlas  of  the  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Lungs. 

By  the  late  Wilson  Fox,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  H.M. 
the  Queen.  With  45  Plates  (mostly  Coloured)  and  Engravings.  4to, 
half-bound  in  Calf,  70s.  net. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleura. 

Edited  by  Sidney  Coupland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  Middle- 
sex Hospital.  Roy.  8vo,  with  Engravings;  also  Portrait  and  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  36s.  net. 

The  Schott  Methods  of  the  Treatment  of  Chronic 

Diseases  of  the  Heart,  with  an  account  of  the  Nauheim  Baths,  and  of 
the  Therapeutic  Exercises.  By  W.  Bezly  Thorne,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P. 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

Guy’s  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical  and  Surgical 

Staff.  Vol.  XL.  Third  Series.  8vo,  los.  6d. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  Reports.  By  the  Medical  and  Sur- 

gical Staff.  Vol.  XXX.  New  Series.  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
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Text-book  of  Medical  Treatment  (Diseases  and  Sym- 
ptoms). By  Nestor  I.  C.  Tirard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  King’s  College,  London.  8vo,  15s. 

Student’s  Guide  to  Medical  Diagnosis.  By  Samuel 
Fenwick,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  and  W.  Soltau  Fenwick,  M.D.,  B.S. 
Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  139  Engravings,  gs. 

By  the  same  Authors. 

Outlines  of  Medical  Treatment.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 

8vo,  with  35  Engravings,  los. 


Also. 

Ulcer  of  the  Stomach  and  Duodenum.  With  55  Illustra- 

tions. Roy.  8vo,  los.  6d. 

Also. 

Cancer  and  other  Tumours  of  the  Stomach.  With  70 

Illustrations.  Roy.  8vo,  los.  Cd. 

On  Syphonag-e  and  Hydraulic  Pressure  in  the  Large 

Intestine,  with  their  bearing  upon  the  Treatment  of  Constipation, 
Appendicitis,  etc.  By  Ralph  Winnington  Leftwich,  M.D.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  net. 

The  Liver.  By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Con- 
sulting Physician  to  King’s  College  Hospital.  With  24  Plates 
85  Figures).  8vo,  5s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

On  Slight  Ailments:  and  on  Treating  Disease.  Fourth 

Edition.  8vo,  5s. 

The  Blood ; How  to  Examine  and  Diagnose  its  Diseases 

By  Alfred  C.  Coles,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.Edin.  Second  Edition. 
With  6 Coloured  Plates.  8vo,  los.  6d. 

The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates ; their  Applica- 
tion as  Food  and  Relation  to  Diabetes.  By  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  Royal 
8vo,  with  Plates  and  Engravings,  los.  6d. 
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Uric  Acid  as  a Factor  in  the  Causation  of  Disease. 

By  Alexander  Haig,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital  and  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women.  Sixth 
Edition.  8vo,  with  75  Illustrations,  15s. 

Bronchial  Asthma  : its  Pathology  and  Treatment.  By 

J.  B.  Berkart,  M.D.,  late  Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hos- 
pital for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Second  Edition,  with  7 Plates  (35 
Figures).  8vo,  los.  6d. 

Treatment  of  Some  of  the  Forms  of  Valvular  Disease 

of  the  Heart.  By  A.  E.  Sansom,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the 
London  Hospital.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  with  26  Engravings, 
4s.  6d. 

Medical  Ophthalmoscopy  : a Manual  and  Atlas.  By  Sir 

William  R.  Gowers,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition. 
Edited  with  the  assistance  of  Marcus  Gunn,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  With  Coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  8vo,  i6s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 
VoL.  I. — Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Spinal  Cord. 

Third  Edition,  by  the  Author  and  James  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Roy.  8vo,  with  192  Engravings,  15s. 

VoL  II. — Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Cranial  Nerves  : 

General  and  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Second 
Edition.  Roy.  8vo,  with  182  Engravings,  20s. 

Also. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Subjective  Sensations  of  Sight  and  Sound,  Abiotrophy, 

and  other  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  With  18 
Illustrations.  8vo,  6s.  net. 

Also. 

Epilepsy  and  other  Chronic  Convulsive  Diseases : their 

Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  los.  6d. 

Also. 

Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  Second  Edition. 

8vo,  with  Engravings,  7s.  Gd. 

Also. 

Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System  : being  a Revised 

Reprint  of  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1890.  Delivered  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  8vo,  4s. 
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The  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of.  By  J,  A.  Ormerod, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed 
and  Epileptic.  With  66  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  8s,  6d. 

Text- Book  of  Nervous  Diseases  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine.  By  Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
New  York.  Fourth  Edition,  with  246  Illustrations.  8vo,  20s, 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Lectures  delivered 
at  Guy’s  Hospital.  By  Sir  Samuel  Wilks,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  8vo,  i8s. 

Handbook  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

By  James  Ross,  M.D  , F.R.C.P.,  late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Victoria  University,  and  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Man- 
chester. Roy.  8vo,  with  184  Engravings,  i8s. 

Stammering  : its  Causes,  Treatment,  and  Cure.  By 

A.  G.  Bernard,  M.lt.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  2S. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Clinical  Lectures. 
By  Thomas  Buzzard,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  With  Engravings,  8vo, 
15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

Some  Forms  of  Paralysis  from  Peripheral  Neuritis  ; 

of  Gouty,  Alcoholic,  Diphtheritic,  and  other  origin.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
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On  the  Simulation  of  Hysteria  by  Organic  Disease 

of  the  Nervous  System.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

Gout  in  its  Clinical  Aspects.  By  J.  Mortimer  Granville, 
M.D.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Rheumatic  Diseases  (Differentiation  in).  By  Hu<jh 
Lane,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  Bath.  Second 
Edition,  with  8 Plates.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,  comprising  those  of  the 

Stomach  and  other  parts  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  CEsophagus, 
Caecum,  Intestines,  and  Peritoneum.  By  S.  O.  Habershon,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo,  with  5 Plates,  21s. 

On  Gallstones,  or  Cholelithiasis.  By  E.  M.  Brockbank, 
M.D.  Viet.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Anooats 
Hospital,  Manchester.  Crown  8vo,  ys. 

Obstinate  Hiccough ; the  Physiology,  Pathology,  and 

Treatment,  based  on  a collection  of  over  150  Cases  from  British  and 
Foreign  Works.  By  L.  F.  B.  Knuthsen,  M.D.  Edin,  Roy.  8vo,  6s. 

Headaches : their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment.  By 

W.  H.  Day,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Engravings,  ys.  6d. 

A Handbook  of  Medical  Climatology,  embodying  its 
Principles  and  Therapeutic  Application,  with  Scientific  Data  of  the 
chief  Health  Resorts  of  the  World.  By  S.  Edwin  Solly,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.,  late  President  of  the  American  Climatological  Association. 
With  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates.  8vo,  i6s. 

The  Mineral  Waters  of  France,  and  its  Wintering 

Stations  (Medical  Guide  to).  With  a Special  Map.  By  A.  Vintras, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  French  Embassy,  and  to  the  French  Hospital, 
London.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  8s. 

Surgery  : its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  William  J. 

Walsham,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 
Eighth  Edition  by  W.  G.  Spencer,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital.  8vo,  with  622  Engravings,  i8s.  net. 

A Synopsis  of  Surgery.  By  R.  F.  Tobin,  Surgeon  to  St. 

Vincent's  Hospital,  Dublin.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  inter- 
leaved, leather  binding,  6s.  6d. 

Surgical  Emergencies  : together  with  the  Emergencies 

attendant  on  Parturition  and  the  Treatment  of  Poisoning.  By  Paul 
Swain,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall 
Hospital.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  149  Engravings,  6s. 

Illustrated  Ambulance  Lectures  : (to  which  is  added  a 

Nursing  Lecture)  in  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  St. 
John’s  Ambulance  Association  for  Male  and  Female  Classes.  By 
John  M.  H,  Martin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the  Blackburn 
Infirmary,  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  60  Engravings,  2S. 
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Operations  on  the  Brain  (a  Guide  to).  By  Alec  Fraser, 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  Illus- 
trated by  42  life-size  Plates  in  Autotype,  and  2 Woodcuts  in  the  text. 
Folio,  63s.  net. 

Abdominal  Surgery.  By  J.  Greig  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 
Sixth  Edition.  Edited  by  James  Swain,  M.S.,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary,  Professor  of 
Surgery,  University  College,  Bristol.  2 vols.,  8vo,  with  224  Engrav- 
ings, 36s. 

The  Physiology  of  Death  from  Traumatic  Fever : a 

Study  in  Abdominal  Surgery.  By  John  U.  Malcolm,  M.B.,  C.M., 
F.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Modern  Bullet-Wounds  and  Modern  Treatment,  with 
Special  Regard  to  Long  Bones  and  Joints,  Field  Appliances,  and  First 
Aid.  Part  of  the  Alexander  Essay  for  1903.  By  Major  F.  Smith, 
D.S.O.,  R.A.M.C.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 

A Course  of  Operative  Surgery.  By  Christopher 
Heath,  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital.  Second  Edition. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates  (180  Figures)  from  Nature,  by  M.  LtvEiLLf;, 
and  several  Woodcuts.  Large  8vo,  30s.  net. 
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Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Jaws.  Fourth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Henry  Percy  Dean,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon 
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